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It may not be entirely wrong to sav that the original title 
chosen for this book was “Noboclv’s Fault”; nor is that 
quite correct. To say that Dickens sot out to write “ Nobody's 
Fault,” and after foui numbers piocecded to develop Little 
Do) I it, would more luaily hit the maik. The original title 
was abandoned ]ust before publication ot the first number — 
whieh did not appeal until the thiee succeeding numbers 
had been written,— indKating that the author had at that 
earlv stage decided upon a new set of ideas, a wider range 
of charactcis. 

The original conception was no doubt too slender a founda- 
tion for a great w’oik “ A leading man who should bring 
about all the mischief in the tale, attiibute all to Providence 
and observe at evciv fiesh lalaniitv, ‘Well, it’s a mercy, 
however, nobody was to blame, vou know' ' ’ ” Here W'as too 
narrow a groove along which to move the numerous and active 
children of his fancy. Thus it w'as that the novelist had to 
set up a larger canvas in older to portiay a remarkable group 
of characters in the contrasting circumstances ot poverty 
and riches. 

The story was one into which Dickens did not settle down 
at case from the begimiing. The earlier numbers were the 
occasion of more than usual restlessness to him, for though 
often his own warm and unaffected admirer, he could be at 
timea his own most exacting critic. He had begun the story 
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THE STORY OF THIS BOOK. 


at Tavistock House, in Mfty 1855, though October and Paris 
are given as the time and place in the Letters. “ The restless 
condition in which I wander up and down my room with tlie 
first page of my new book before me defies all description,” 
be wrote to Wilkie Collins at the outset, and soon afterwards 
he had moved to No. 3 Albion Villas, Folkestone, where he 
seemed to get a better grip of his story, although he felt at 
the end of the second number a strong inclination to rewrite 
all that he had already penned. The third number would 
seem to have been still more ijksome to him. “ I am just 
now getting to work on number 3,” he wrote to Collins, “ some- 
times enthusiastic, more often dull enough. There is an 
enormous outlay in the Father of the Maishalsea chapter in 
the way of getting a great lot of matter into a small space.” 
But by the end of September he had practically overcome the 
difficulties which the third number had presented, and had 
sight of clear water ahead. 

It was in this part that he launched his memorable attack 
on the dilatory conduct of public business under the guise of 
the ‘‘ Circumlocution Office.” The anticipated pleasure of 
witnessing the effect of this in the quarters against which it 
was directed must have given some zest to what was otherwise 
a teasing task. 

In October, Dickens went over to Paris, and settled down 
at 49 Avenue des Champs-Elysees for a long spell of work on 
LiUle Dotrit, or “Nobody’s Fault,” as it was still called in 
manuscript. The first number was published in December, and 
on January 22, 1856, we find him writing in great glee to Forster 
that it “ had beaten even Bleak House out of the field. It is 
a most tremendous start, and I am overjoyed at it.” 

In these spirits the novelist now moved steadily ahead with 
his tale, and the wonder is that during all that winter and 
spring, into the middle of May, he not only made frequent 
journeys between Paris and London in connection with his 
editorial work on Household Words, but contrived, out of his 
boundless energy, to read numerous manuscripts for that 
periodical and to conduct a heavy correspondence, in addition 
to maintaining the regular monthly number of his new novel. 
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We know from his correspondence that he never shirked his 
editorial duties, even giving personal consideration to details 
which most editors of to-day would relegate to an assistant. 
The writing of the book in hand, over which so many of our 
popular authors would fuss away their entire time, was usually 
in his case but one of the many concerns on which his activities 
were engaged. 

For the summer of 1856 Dickens moved from Paris to 
Boulogne, and there, at the Hotel des Moulineaux, Little 
Dorr it was continued, while the autumn found the author at 
his home at Tavistock House, not only advancing his various 
literary projects, but negotiating for the purchase of Gad’s 
Hill, possession of which he obtained in February of the next 
year. It was thus at Gad’s Hill, one Sunday in March, that he 
‘‘wrote the two little words of three letters each,” and in 
one of his fervent notes to Wilkie Collins expressed his joy at 
having completed the story of Little Dorrif. 

The last number of the novel appeared in April 1857, the 
w^ork being complete in tw^enty parts, issued in blue paper 
wrappers with a wood-cut design by Phiz, and containing in 
all forty etchings by that artist. The publishers w^ere Bradbury 
& Evans, and the story was dedicated to Clarkson Stanfield, 
the eminent landscape-painter. 

From the first the most remarkable popularity had attended 
the issue of the serial, no less than thirty-five thousand copies 
of the second number being sold on New Year’s Day, 1856. 
Yet the critical reception of Littk Dorrit w^as by no means 
enthusiastic, and one of the severest attacks which Dickens 
suffered at the hands of his critics was that in the Edinburgh 
Review of July 1857, of which the completion of this story 
had been made the occasion. Many years later, and less than 
four months after the novelist’s death, a little incident related 
by Forster would more than have compeuvsated for whatever 
was harsh in the contemporary criticism, had Dickens been 
spared to know it. “ It was the meeting of Bismarck and 
Jules Favre under the walls of Paris,” says the biographer. 
“ The Prussian was waiting to open fire on the city ; the 
Frenchman was engaged in the arduous task of showing the 
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wisdom of not doing it ; and ‘ we learn,’ say the papers of 
the day, ‘ that while the two eminent statesmen were trying 
to find a basis of negotiation. Von Moltke was seated in a 
corner reading Little Dorr it. Who will doubt that the chapter 
on ‘ How Not to Do It ’ was then absorbing the old soldier's 
attention ? ” 

The best criticism of Dickens, in a way, is that which might 
be compiled from anecdotes of this kind, illustrating how uni- 
versal was his appeal, how surely the magic of his genius, so 
easily criticised in detail of artistic expression, could touch the 
hearts of all men. 

Some smart nonentity in BlackwoocVs, jealous doubtless of 
the immense and increasing popularity of the author of Lillie 
Dorrit, had denounced the talc as “ twaddle ” ; but if we 
cannot rank it as one of the novelist’s masterpieces, we may at 
least assert with some confidence, more than fifty years after 
the event, that the public which rejoiced the heart of its 
favourite author with an enormous demand for Lillie Dorrit 
proved itself a sounder judge of the enduring stulI of literatuie 
than the B/oc/at’ood critic. J. A. II. 
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WHO’S WHO 

IN “LITTLE DOKlllT. 


Bangham, Mrs., charwoman and 
messenger, and nurse o*’ Mrs. 
Dorrit in the Marshalsea Prihon. 
JUUNACLE, Clarence, Co-Ued “Bar- 
nacle, Junior,” son of Mr. Tite 
liarnacle, and eu ph)yed in the 
( Urcurnlocution Odlcc. 

Lord Decimus Tite, uncle of Mr. 

Tito Barnacle, and in the Cir- 
cumlocution Olflee. 

Ferdinand, pri'^ate secreLiry to 
Lord Decimus T'te Barnaide. 

Mr. Tito, a gentleman high in 
the Circumlocution Ofllcc. 
ni:U)LK, Harriet, called “Tatty- 
coram”; a girl taken from the 
Foundling Hospital; maid to 
]\linnic Meagles. 

Bob, godfather to Tattle Dorrit, and 
turnkey at the Marshalsea. 

Casby, Christopher, landlord of 
Bleeding Heart Yard. 

C’AVALLKTTO, Jolm Ba])tisl, a fellow- 
prisoner with Kigaud at Mar- 
seilles ; afterwards in the employ 
of Arthur Clennain. 
f'litVERY, John, a non-resident turn- 
key at the Marshalsea. 

— Young John, son of the above. 

- - -- Mrs., mother of the above. 
CJvEXNAM, Arthur, reputed son of 

Mrs. (Jlennam, but really the son 
of Mr. Clcnnam by anotber 
woumn ; ho marries Little ' 
Dorrit. I 

Mrs., widowed step-mother of 1 

tiie above. i 

CiiiiU’LES, Mr., teacher of au aca- j 
demy for evening tuition. 

— Master, son of the above. 

Dawrs, a nurse. I 

Dokhi T, Amy, called “ Little Dorrit,” 
daughter of William Dorrit ; she 
marries Arthur CMeiinam, 

Kdward, called “Tip,” the 

brother of Little Dorrit, 

Fanny, .sister of J attic Dorrit; 

marries Mr. Kdmuud Sparkler. 

Mr. Frederick, brother to 3Ir. 

\Villiam Dorrit. 

, William, father of IJttle 

Dorrit, and a prisoner for debt in 
tlio Marshalsea. 

Doyce, Daniel, an engineer who bc- 
eotnos the partner of Arthur 
Clcnnam. 

Finching, Mrs. Flora, a wealthy 
widow, daughter of Christopher 
Casby. 

^ WINCH, Affery, servant of Mrs. 

( lennam, and wife of Jeremiah 
r lintwmch. 

Beady reference 


Fi.intwinch, Epliraim, twin brother 
of Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah, servant and after- 
wards partner of Mrs. Cleimam. 

Genicral, Mrs., a widow engaged 
as chaperon to Mr. Dorrit’s 
daughters. 

(iowAX, Henry, an iirtist, marries 
Miss Minnie Meagles. 

Mrs., his mother. 

1Ia(;(Jage, Doctor, a debtor in the 
Marshalsea. 

Jenkinsox, messenger in the Cir- 
cumlocution Oflice. 

Maggy, granddaughter of Mrs. 
Bangham, and a protege of 
Lillie Dorrit. 

M AKOox, Captain, frimul of C’aptain 
Ikirhary, and a crinlitor of Mr. 
Edward Dorrit. 

Me\gi.e.s, Mr., a retired banker. 

Mrs., his wife. 

— Mixxie, called “ Pel,” ilanghter 
of the above, and afBu'wards 
w'ifo of Mr. Henry Cowan. 

Mkudle, Mr.. aLondon banker, who 
becomes bankrupt, and commits 
suicide. 

! — Mrs., his wife, molhor-in-law to 
Fanny Dorrit. 

Mr. F.V. Ar.NT, an obi lady. 

Naxgy, John Edward, fatlicr to ]VIrs. 
JMornish. 

Paxi'Ks, collector of rents for Mr. 
Casby. 

Plorxisii, a plasterer, one of Mr. 
Casby ’s tenants. 

- — - Mrs., his wife. 

lliGAUD, alias Blaiidois, alias 
Tjagnicr, a scoundrel who black- 
mails Mrs. (Meimnin. 

Kugg, Anastasia, daughter of Mr. 
Kugg. 

IMr., iMr. Paiicks^ landlord, a 

collector of debts. 

SrARKi-KR, Edmund, son of Mrs. 
Merdle by her first husband; 
inames Fanny Dorrit. 

Stiltstai-king. Jjord Lancaster, in 
the Circumlocution Otllee, and a 
representative of the Britannic 
Majesty abroad. 

Tattycorvm, see Beadle. Hnrriet. 

Tickit, Mrs., cook and housekeeper 
to ^Ir. IMeaglo. 

Ti N K I.K K. valet t o M r. AY illiam Dorrit . 

Tip, sec Dorrit, Edward. 

Wage, Miss, a diseontontod woman 
who entices 'rattycoram from 
Mr. and Mrs. Meagles. 

Wobbler, ]\Ir., n clerk in the Cir- 
cumlocution Oflic(‘. 


may be made to fiirtlier details of the charicters iu this story 
by consulting “ The Dickens Companion. ’ 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

I HAVE been occupied with this story during many 
working hovirs of two years. 1 must have l)een very ill 
employed if 1 could not leave its merits and demerits as a 
whole to express themselves on its being read as a whole. 
But, as it is not unreasonable to suppose that 1 may have 
held its various threads with a more continuous attention 
than any one else can have given to them during its 
desultory publication, it is not unreasonable to ask that 
the weaving may be looked at in its completed state, and 
with the pattern finished. 

If 1 might offer any apology for so exaggerated a fiction 
as the Barnacles and the Circumlocution Office, I would 
seek it in the common experience of an Englishman, with- 
out presuming to mention the unimportant fact of my 
having, done that violence to good manners in the days of 
a Russian war ami of a Court of Enquiry at Chelsea. If 
I might make so bold as to defend that extravagant con- 
ception Mr. Merdle, I would hint that it originated after 
the Ilaiiroad-share epoch, in the times of a certain Irish 
bank, and of one or two other equally laudable enter- 
prises. If I were to plead anything in mitigation of the 
preposterous fancy that a bad design will sometimes 
claim to be a good and an expressly religious design, it 
would be the curious coincidence that it has been brought 
to its climax in these pages in the days of the public ex- 
amination of late Directors of a Royal British Bank. 
But I submit myself to suffer judgment to go by default 
on all these counts, if need be, and to accept the assurance 
(on good authority) that nothing like them was ever 
known in this land. 
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xii 

Some of my readers may have an interest in beinj; 
informed whether or no any portions of the Marshalse:i 
Ihison are yet standing. I did not know myself until the 
sixth of this present month, when 1 went to look. I found 
the outer front courtyard, often mentioned in this stoiy, 
metamorphosed into a butter-shop; and I then almost 
gave up every brick of the jail for lost. Wandering, 
however, down a certain adjacent “Angel Court, leading 
to Bermondsey,” I came to “Marshalsea Place”; the 
houses in which 1 recognised not only as the great block 
of the former prison, i)ut as preserving the rooms that 
arose in my mind’s eye when I became Little Dorrit’s 
biographer. The smallest bt)y I over conversed witli, 
canwing the largest baby 1 ever saw, offered a super- 
naturally intelligent explanation of the locality in its old 
uses, and was very nearly correct. How this young 
Newton (for such I judge him to be) came by his informa- 
tion I don’t know; he was a quarter of a century too 
young to know anything about it of himself. I pointed 
to the window of the room where Little Dorrit was liorn, 
and where her father lived .so long, and asked him what 
was the name of the lodger who tenanted that apartment 
at present? He said “Tom Pythick.” I asked him who 
was Tom Pythick? and he said, “Joe Pythick’s uncle.” 

A little further on I found the older and smaller wall 
which used to enclo.se the pent-up inner prison where 
nobody was put, except for ceremony. But, whosoever 
goes into Marshalsea Place, turning out of Angel (^oiirt, 
leading to Bermondsey, will firul his feet on the very 
paving-stones of the extinct Marshalsea jail; will .see its 
narrow' yard to the right and to the left, very little altered 
if at all, except that the walls Avere lowered when the 
place got free; will look upon the rooms in which the 
debtors lived; and wall stand among the crowaling gho.st,s 
of many miserable years. 

In the Preface to “Bleak Hou,se” I remarked that 1 
hail never had so many readers. In the Preface to its 
next succe.s.sor, “ Little Dorrit,” I have still to repeat the 
same words. Deeply .sensible of the affection and con- 
fidence that have grown up between us, 1 add to this 
Preface, as I added to that. May we meet again! 

London, May, 1857. 
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m TWO BOOKS. 


BOOK THE FIRST.— POVERTY. 


CHAPTER L 

SUN AND SHADOW. 

Thirty years ago, Marseilles lay burning in the sun, one 
day. 

A blazing sun upon a fierce August day was no greater 
rarity in southern France then, than at any other time, be- 
fore or since. Everything in Marseilles, and about Mar- 
seilles, had stared at the fervid sky, and been stared at in 
return, until a staring habit had become universal there. 
Strangers were stared out of countenance by staring white 
houses, staring white walls, staring white streets, staring 
tracts of arid road, staring hills from which verdure was 
burnt away. The only things to be seen not fixedly staring 
and glaring were the vines drooping under their load of 
grapes. These did occasionally wink a little, as the hot air 
barely moved their faint leaves. 

There was no wind to make a ripple on the foul water 
within the harbour, or on the beautiful sea without. The 
lino of demarcation between the two colours, black and 
blue, showed the point which the pure sea would not pass ; 
but it lay as quiet as the abominable pool, with which it 
never mixed. Boats without awnings were too hot to 
touch ; ships blistered at their moorings ; the stones of the 
quays had not cooled, night or day, for months. Hindoos, 
Russians, Chinese, Spaniards, Portuguese, Englishmen, 

X 
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Frenchmen, Genoese, Neapolitans, Venetians, Greeks, 
Turks, descendants from all the builders of Babel, come to 
trade at Marseilles, sought the shade alike — taking refuge 
in any hiding-place from a sea too intensely blue to be 
looked at, and a sky of purple, set with one great flaming 
jewel of fire. 

The universal stare made the eyes ache. Towards the 
distant line of Italian coast, indeed, it was a little relieved 
by light clouds of mist, slowly rising from the evaporation 
of the sea, but it softened nowhere else. Far away the 
staring roads, deep in dust, stared from the hill-side, stared 
from the hollow, stared from the interminable plain. Far 
away the dusty vines overhanging wayside cottages, and 
the monotonous wayside avenues of parched trees without 
shade, drooped beneath the stare of earth and sky. So did 
the horses with drowsy bells, in long files of carts, creei> 
ing slowly towards the interior ; so did their recumbent 
drivers, when they were awake, which rarely happened ; so 
did the exhausted labourers in the fields. Everything that 
lived or grew, was oppressed by the glare ; except the liz- 
ard, passing swiftly over rough stone walls, and the cicala, 
chirping his dry hot chirp, like a rattle. The very dust 
was scorched brown, and something quivered in the atmos- 
phere as if the air itself were panting. 

Blinds, shutters, curtains, awnings, were all closed and 
drawn to keep out the stare. Grant it but a chink or key- 
hole, and it shot in like a white-hot arrow. The churches 
were the freest from it. To come out of the twilight of 
pillars and arches — dreamily dotted with wmking lamps, 
dreamily peopled with ugly old shadows piously dozing, 
spitting, and begging — was to plunge into a fiery river, and 
swim for life to the nearest strip of shade. So, with peo- 
ple lounging and lying wherever shade was, with but little 
hum of tongues or barking of dogs, with occasional jangling 
of discordant church bells, and rattling of vicious drums, 
Marseilles, a fact to be strongly smelt and tasted, lay broil- 
ing in the sun one day. 

In Marseilles that day there was a villainous prison. In 
one of its chambers, so repulsive a place that even the ob- 
trusive stare blinked at it, and left it to such refuse of 
reflected light as it could find for itself, were two men. Be- 
sides the two men, a notched and disfigured bench, immov- 
able from the wall, with a draught-board rudely hacked upon 
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it with a knife, a set of draughts, made of old buttons and 
soup bones, a set of dominoes, two mats, and two or three 
wine bottles. *That was all the chamber held, exclusive of 
rats and other unseen vermin, in addition to the seen ver- 
min, the two men. 

It received such light as it got, through a grating of iron 
bars, fashioned like a pretty large window, by means' of 
which it could be always inspected from the gloomy stair- 
case on which the grating gave. There was a broad strong 
ledge of stone to this grating, where the bottom of it was 
let into the masonry, three or four feet above the ground. 
Upon it, one of the two men lolled, half sitting and half 
lying, with his knees drawn up, and his feet and shoulders 
planted against the opposite side of the aperture. The 
bars were wide enough apart to admit of his thrusting his 
arm through to the elbow ; and so he held oji negligently, 
for his greater ease. 

A prison taint was on everything there. The imprisoned 
air, the imprisoned light, the imprisoned damps, the im- 
prisoned men, were all deteriorated by confinement. As 
the captive men Avere faded and haggard, so the iron was 
rusty, the stone was slimy, the wood was rotten, the air 
was faint, the light was dim. Like a well, like a vault, 
like a tcmb, the prison had no knowledge of the brightness 
outside ; and would have kept its polluted atmosphere in- 
tact, in one of the spice islands of the Indian ocean. 

The man who lay on the ledge of the grating was even 
chilled. He jerked his great cloak more heavily upon him 
by an impatient movement of one shoulder, and growled, 
“ To the devil with this Brigand of a Sun that never shines 
in here ! ” 

He was waiting to be fed ; looking sideways through the 
bars, that he might see the further down the stairs, with 
much of the expression of a wild beast in similar expecta- 
tion. But his eyes, too close together, were not so nobly 
set in his head as those of the king of beasts are in his, and 
they were sharp rather than bright — pointed Aveapons with 
little surface to betray them . They had u o depth or change ; 
they glittered, and they opened and shut. So far, and 
waiving their use to himself, a clockmaker could have made 
a better pair. He had a hook nose, handsome . after its 
kind, but too high between the eyes, by probably just as 
much as his eyes were too near to one another. For the 
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rest; he was large and tall in frame, had thin lips, where 
his thick moustache showed them at all, and a quantity of 
dry hair, of no definable colour, in its shaggy state, but 
shot with red. The hand with which he held the grating 
(seamed all over the back with ugly scratches newly healed) , 
was unusually small and plump ; would have been unusually 
white, but for the prison grime 

The other man was lying on the stone floor, covered 
with a coarse brown coat. 

Get up, pig I ” growled the first. “ Don’t sleej* when I 
am hungry.” 

“It’s all one, master,” said the pig, in a submissive man- 
ner, and not without cheerfulness ; “ I can wake when I 
will, I can sleep when I will. It’s all the same.” 

As he said it, he rose, shook himself, scratched himself, 
tied his brown coat loosely round his neck by the sleeves 
(he had previously used it as a covei-let), and sat down 
upon the pavement yawning, with his back against the wall 
opposite to the grating. 

“Say what the hour is,” grumbled the first man. 

‘ “The mid-day bells will ring in forty minutes.” 

When he made the little pause, he had looked round the 
prison-room, as if for certain information. 

“ You are a clock. How is it that you always know? ” 

“ How can I say? I always know what the hour is, and 
where I am. I was brought in here at night, and out of a 
boat, but I know where I am. See here ! Marseilles har- 
bour;” on his knees on the pavement, mapping it all out 
with a swarthy forefinger; “Toulon (wlierc the galleys 
are), Spain over there, Algiers over there. Creeping away 
to the left here, Nice. Bound by the Cornice to Genoa. 
Genoa Mole and Harbour. Quarantine Ground. City 
there; terrace gardens blushing with the bella donna. 
Here, Porto Fino. Stand out for Leghorn. Out again 

for Ci vita Vecchia. So away to ^hey! there’s no i*oom 

for Naples ; ” he had got to the wall % this time ; “ but 
it’s all one; it’s in there ! ” 

He remained on his knees, looking up at his fellow-pris- 
oner with a lively look for a prison. A sunburnt, quick, 
lithe, little man, though rather thick-set. Earrings in his 
brown ears, white teeth lighting up his grotesque brown 
face, intensely black hair clustering about his brown throat, 
a ragged red shirt open at his brown breast. Loose, sea- 
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manlike trousers, decent shoes, a long red cap, a red sash 
round his waist, and a knife in it. 

“Judge if I come back from Naples as I went! See 
here, ray master! Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Porto Fino, 
Genoa, Oomiee, Off Nice (which is in there), Marseilles, 
you and me. The apartment of the jailer and his keys 
is where I put this thumb; and here at my wrist they 
keep the national razor in its case — ^the guillotine locked 
up.” 

The other man spat suddenly on the pavement, and gur- 
gled in his throat. 

Some lock below gurgled in its throat immediately after- 
wards, and then a door clashed. Slow steps began as- 
cending the stairs ; the inattle of a sweet little voice min- 
gled with the noise they made ; and the prison-keeper ap- 
peared carrying his daughter, three or four years old, and a 
basket. 

“How goes the world this forenoon, gentlemen? My 
little one, you see, going round with me to have a peep at 
her father’s birds. Fie, then! Look at the birds, my 
pretty, look at the birds.” 

He looked sharply at the birds himself, as he held the 
child up at the grate, especially at the little bird, whose 
activity he seemed to mistrust. “I have brought your 
bread. Signor John Baptist,” said he (they all spoke in 
French, but the little man was an Italian) ; “ and if I might 
recommend you not to game ” 

“ You don’t recommend the master! ” said John Baptist, 
showing his teeth as he smiled. 

“Oh! but the master wins,” returned the jailer, with a 
passing look of no particular liking at the other man, “and 
you lose. It’s quite another thing. You get husky bread 
and sour drink by it ; and he gets sausage of Lyons, veal 
in savoury jelly, white bread, strachino cheese, and good 
wine by it. Look at the birds, my pretty I ” 

“ Poor birds ! ” said the child. 

The fair little face, touched with divine compassion, as 
it peeped shrinkingly through the grate, was like an angel’s 
in the prison. John Baptist rose and moved towards it, as 
if it had a good attraction for him. The other bird le- 
mained as before, except for an impatient glance at the 
basket. 

“ Stay ! ” said the jailer, putting his little daughter on the 
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outer ledge of the grate, “she shall feed the birds. This 
big loaf is for Signor John Baptist. We must break it to 
get it through into the cage. So, there’s a tame bird to 
kiss the little hand ! This sausage in a vine leaf is for Mon- 
sieur Bigaud. Again — this veal in savoui'y jelly is for 
Monsieur Bigaud. Again— these three little white loaves 
are for Monsieur Bigaud. Again, ^ this cheese — again, this 
wine — again, this tobacco — all for Monsieur Bigaud. 
Lucky bird ! ” 

The child put all these things between the bars into the 
soft, smooth, well-shaped hand, with evident dread — more 
than once drawing back h^r own and looking at the man 
with her fair brow roughened into an expression half of 
fright and half of auger. Whereas she had put the lump 
of coarse bread into the swart, scaled, knotted hands of 
John Baptist (who had scarcely as much nail on his eight 
fingers and two thumbs as would. have made out one for 
Monsieur Bigaud), with ready confidence; and, when he 
kissed her hand, had herself passed it caressingly over his 
face. Monsieur Bigaud, indifferent to this distinction, 
propitiated the father % laughing and nodding at the 
daughter as often as she gave him anything; and, so soon 
as he had all his viands about him in convenient nooks of 
the ledge on which he rested, began to eat with an appetite. 

Whem Monsieur Bigaud laughed, a change took place in 
his face, that was more remarkable than prepossessing. 
His moustache went up under his nose, and his nose came 
down over his moustache, in a very sinister and cruel 
manner. 

“ There ! ” said the jailer, turning his basket upside down 
to beat the crumbs out, “ I have expended all the money I 
received; here is the note of it, and a thing accom- 

plished. Monsieur Bigaud, as I expected yesterday, the 
President will look for the pleasure of your society at an 
hour after mid-day, to-day.” 

“To try me, eh?” said Bigaud, pausing, knife in hand 
and morsel in mouth. 

“ You have said it. To try you.” 

“There is no news for me?” asked John Baptist, who 
had begun, contentedly, to munch his bread. 

The jailer shrugged his shoulders. 

“Lady of mine! Am I xo lie here all my life, my 
father? ” 
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What do I know ! ” cried the jailer, turning upon him 
with southern quickness, and gesticulating with both his 
hands and all his lingers, as if he were threatening to tear 
him to pieces. My friend, how is it possible for me to 
tell how long^ygu are to.lie here? What do I know, John 
Baptist Cavalletto? Death of my life! There are pris- 
oners here sometimes, who are not in such a devil of a 
hurry to be tried.” 

He seemed to glance obliquely at Monsieur Rigaud in 
ihis remark; but Monsieur Rigaud had already resumed 
iiis meal, though not with qqite so quick an appetite as 
before. 

“ Adieu, my birds ! ” said the keeper of the prison, tak- 
ing his pretty child in his arms, and dictating the words 
with a kiss. 

Adieu, my birds! ” the pretty child i^peated. 

Her innocent face looked back so brightly over his shoul- 
der, as he walked away with her, singing her the song of 
the child’s game : 

“Who passes by this road so late? 

* (/oinpagiiou de la MajolaincI 

AVho passes by this road so late ? 

Always gay ! ” 

that John Baptist felt it a point of honour to reply at the 
grate, and in good time and tune, though a little hoarsely : 

“Of all the king’s knights His the llower, 

C/Oiiipagnou de la Majolaiuel 
Of all the king’s knights ’tis the flower. 

Always^ gay ! ” 

Which accompanied them so far down the few steep stairs, 
that the prison-keeper had to stop at last for his little 
daughter to hear the song out, and repeat the Refrain while 
they were yet in sight. Then the child’s head disappeared, 
and the prison-keeper’s head disappeared, but the little 
voice prolonged the strain until the door clashed. 

Monsieur Rigaud, finding the listening John Baptist in 
his Avay before the echoes had ceased (even the echoes were 
the weaker for imjirisonment, and seemed to lag), reminded 
him with a push of his foot that he had better resume his 
own darker place. The little man sat down again upon the 
pavement, with the negligent ease of one who was tlior- 
oughly accustomed to pavei^ ents; and placing three hunks 
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of coarse bread before himself, and falling to upon a fourth, 
began contentedly to work his waj' through them as if to 
clear them off were a sort of game. 

Perhaps he glanced at the Lyons sausage, and j)erhaj)S 
he glanced at the veal in savoury jelly, but they were not 
there long, to make his mouth watei*; Monsieur Eigaud 
soon dispatchM them, in spite of tlu^ president and tribu- 
nal, and proceeded to suek his lingers as clean as he could, 
and to wipe them on his vine leaves. Thei>, as he paused 
in his drink to eonlemplate liis fellow-prisoner, his mous- 
tache went up, and Ids nose eaiiu* down. 

^‘How do you liud tlu' bread? 

A. little (liy, but 1 have my old sauce here,^^ retiu'iuMl 
John Baptist, holding up his knife. 

How sauce? 

‘‘ I can eut my In-ead so like a iiudoii. Or so — like an 
omelette*. Or so — like a friend fish. Or so —like Jjyons 
saus;igt‘,’^ said John Baidhst, dtunonstrating the various 
cuts on the bread he lield, and soberly ehmving what he 
had in In's mouth. 

‘•llere!^’ cried ^lonsieur Uigaud. Vou may drink. 
You may finish fhis.’^ 

It was no gre<il gift, for lh(*re was jiiighly litth' wim* 
left; but Signor (Javalhdto, jumping to his ieid, r(‘e(‘ived 
the bottle gratefully, turned it upside down at liis mouth, 
and sniaek(*d his lijis. 

[hit the bottle by with the i-est,^’ said Kigaml. 

The lirtle man obeyed his (»rders, and stood ready to give 
him a ligiited match ; for he was now rolling his t(>bae(*o 
into eigarettf'S, by the aid of littl<‘ sipianss of paper wlu(‘li 
had been brought in with it. 

IleiY ! You may have omo’’ 

A. thousand thanks, my master! tjolui Ikaptist said 
it in his own language, and Avith the (pii(*k conciliatory 
manner of liis own eoiintrymen. 

Monsieur Higaud arose, liglitinl a cigarette, put the ri‘st 
of his stock into a bi'iaist-poeket, and stretched liimsidf 
out at full length upon tlr- lieneh. Lavalhdlo sat down 
on the pavement, Itohling one of his ankles in each 
hand, and smoking petU'efully. There S(‘eined to be some 
uncomfortable attraclimi of ^Monsieur PtigamVs eyes to 
the immediate neighboiirliood (d that part of the pave- 
ment where the thumb had U lUi in the plan. They were 
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so drawn in that direction, that the than once 

followed them to and back from the Jiavfeiiient in some 
surprise. ' ■ 

“ What an infernal hole this is ! ” said Mon,8io«ttt JMgaud, 
breaking a long pause. “Look at the light of <1^» 
the liglit of yesterday week, the light of six months ttgo, 
the light of six years ago. So slack and dead! ” , , 

It came languishing down a square funnel that blinded''^ 
window in the staircase wall, through which the sky 
never seen — nor anything else. 

“Cavalletto,” said Monsieur Bigaud, suddenly with- 
drawing his gaze from this funnel to which they had both 
involuntarily turned their eyes, “ you know me for a gen- 
thunaii? ” 

“ Surely, surely ! ” 

“ How long have we been here? ” 

“ I, cdeven weeks, to-morrow night at midnight. You, 
nine weeks and three dajs, at live this afternoon.” 

“Have I ever done anything here? Ever touched the 
broom, or spread the mats, or rolled them up, or found the 
draughts, or collected the dominoes, or put my hand to any 
kind of work? ” 

“ Never!” 

“ Have yon ever thought of looking to me to do any kind 
<if work? ” 

John Baptist answered with that peculiar back-handed 
shako of the right fore-hnger which is tlu* most expressive 
negiitive in the Italian language. 

“No! You knew from the first inomeul when you .saw 
me here, that I was a gentleman? ” 

“Altuo!” returned John Baptist, closing his eyes and 
giving his head a most vehement toss. The word being, 
aeeoi ding to its Genoese emphasis, a confirmation, a con- 
tradiction, ail assertion, a denial, a taunt, a compliment, a 
joke, and fifty other things, became in the present instanea, 
with a significance beyond all power of written expression, 
our familiar English “I believe you! ” 

“llahal You are right! A gentleman I am, a gentle- 
man I’ll live, and a gentleman I’ll die! It’s my intent to 
be a gentleman. It’s my game. Death of my soul, I play 
it out wherever I go! ” 

He changed his posture to a sitting one, cryuag witli a 
triumphant air : 
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^^Here I am! See me! Shaken out of destiny^ s dice- 
box into the company of a mere smuggler ; — shut up with 
a poor little" contraband trader, whose papers are wrong, 
and whom the police lay hold of besides, for placing his 
boat (as a meahs of getting beyond the frontier) at the dis- 
position of other little people whose papers are wrong ; and 
he instinctively recognises my position, even by this light 
and in this place. It’s well done! By Heaven! I win, 
however the game goes.” 

Again his moustache went up, and his nose came down. 

What’s the hour now? ” he asked, with a dry hot pallor 
upon him, rather difficult of association with merriment. 

A little half-hour after mid-day.” 

^^Good! The President will have a gentleman before 
him soon. Come! Shall I tell you on what accusation? 
It must be now, or never, for I shall not return here. 
Either I shall go free, or I shall go to be made ready for 
shaving. You know where they keep the razor.” 

Signor Cavalletto took his cigarette from between his 
parted lips, and showed more momentary discomfiture than 
might have been expected. 

‘‘I am a” — Monsieur Rigaud stood up to say it — I am 
a cosmopolitan gentleman. I own no particular country. 
My father was Swiss — Canton de Vaud. My mother was 
French by blood, English by birth. I anyself was born in 
Belgium. I am a citizen of the world.” 

His theatrical air, as he stood with one arm on his hip, 
within the folds of his cloak, together with his manner of 
disregarding his companion and addressing the opposite 
wall instead, seemed to intimate that he was rehearsing for 
the President, whose examination he was shortly to under- 
go, rather than troubling himself merely to enlighten so 
small a person as John Baptist Cavalletto. 

^^Call me five-and-thirty years of age. I have seen the 
'world. I have lived here, and lived there, and lived like 
a gentleman everywhere. I have been treated and respected 
as a gentleman universally. If you try to prejudice me, 
by making out that I have lived by my wits — how do your 
lawyers live — ^your politicians — your intriguers — ^your men 
of the Exchange? ” 

He kept his small smooth hand in constant requisition^ 
as if it were a witness to his gentility that had often done 
him good service before. 
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Two years ago I came to Marseilles. I admit that I 
was poor} I had been ill. When your lawyers^ your poli- 
ticians, your intriguers, yohr men of thp Exchange fall ill, 
and have not scraped . money together, they become poor. 
I put up at the Cross * of Gold, — kept then by Monsieur 
Henri Barronneau — sixty-five at least, and in a failing 
state of health.;. I had lived in the house some < four 
months, when Monsieur Henri Barronneau had the misfort- 
une to die ; — at any rate, not a rare misfortune, that. It 
happens without any aid of mine, pretty often.” 

John Baptist having smoked his cigarette down to his 
fingers’ ends. Monsieur Eigaud had the magnanimity to 
throw him another. He lighted the second at the ashes of 
the first, and smoked on, looking sideways at his compan- 
ion, who, pre-occupied with his own case, hardly looked at 
him. 

‘^Monsieur Barronneau left a widow. She was two- 
and-twenty. She had gained a reputation for beauty, and 
(which is often another thing) was beautiful. I continued 
to live at the Cross of Gold. I married Madame Barron- 
neau. It is not for me to say whether there was any great 
disparity in such a match. Here I stand, with the con- 
tamination of a jail upon me; but it is possible that you 
may think me better suited to her than her former husband 
was.” 

lie had a certain air of being a liandsome man — which 
he was not; and a certain air of being a well-bred man — 
which he was not. It was mere swagger and challenge; 
but in this particulai*, as in many others, blustering asser- 
tion goes for proof, half over the world. 

‘‘Be it as it may, Madame Barronneau approved of me. 
That is not to prejudice me, I hope? ” 

His eye happening to light upon John Baptist with this 
inquiry, that little man briskly shook his head in the nega- 
tive, and repeated in an argumentative tone under his 
breath, altro, altro, altro, altro — an infinite number of 
times. 

“ Now came the difficulties of our position. I am proud. 
I say nothing in defence of pride, but I am proud. It is 
also my chai*acter to govern. I can’t submit; I must gov- 
ern. Unfortunately, the property of Madame Rigaud was 
settled upon herself. Such was the insane act of her late 
husband. More unforturiately still, she had relations. 
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.When a wife’s relations interpose against a husband who is 
a gentleman, who is proud, and who must govern, the con- 
sequences are inimical to peace. There was yet another 
source of difference between us. Madame Eigaud was un- 
fintiunately a little vulgar. I sought to improve her man- 
ners and ameliorate her general tone; she (supported in 
this likewise by her relations) resented my endeavours. 
Quarrels began to arise between us; and, pi*opagated and 
exaggerated by the slanders of the relations of Madame 
Eigaud, to become notorious to the neighbours. It has 
been said that I treated Madame Eigaud with cruelty. I 
may have been seen to slap her face — nothing more. I have 
a light hand ; and if I have been seen apparently to correct 
Madame Eigaud in that manner, I have done it almost 
playfully.” 

If the playfulness of Monsieur Eigaud were at all ex- 
pressed by his smile at this point, the relations of Madame 
Eigaud might have said that they would have much pre- 
ferred his correcting that unfortunate woman seriously. 

“ I am sensitive and brave. I do not advance it as a 
merit to be sensitive and brave, but it is my character. If 
the male relations of Madame Eigaud had put themselves 
forward openly, I should have known how to deal with 
them. They knew that, and their machinations were con- 
ducted in secret ; consequently, Madame Eigaud and I were 
brought into frequent and unfortunate collision. Even 
when I wanted any little sum of money for my personal 
expenses, I could not obtain it without collision — and I, 
too, a man whose character it is to govern ! One night, 
Madame Eigaud and myself were walking amicably — I may 
say like lovers — on a height overhanging the sea. An evil 
star occasioned Madame Eigaud to advert to her relations ; 
I reasoned with her on that subject, and remonstrated on 
the want of duty and devotion manifested in her allowing 
herself to be influenced by their jealous animosity towards 
her husband. Madame Eigaud retorted ; I retorted ; Ma- 
dame Eigaud grew warm ; I grew warm, and provoked her. 
I admit it. Frankness is a part of my character. At 
length, Madame Eigaud, in an access of fury that I must 
ever deplore, threw herself upon me with screams of pas- 
sion (no doubt those that were overheard at some distance), 
tore my clothes, tore my hair, lacerated my hands, tram- 
pled and trod the dust, and finally leaped over, dashing 
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herself to death upon the rocks below. Such is the train 
of incidents which malice has perverted into my endeavottr,- 
ing to force from Madame Bigaud a relinquishment of her 
rights ; and, on her persistence in a refusal to make the 
concession I required, struggling with her — assassinating 
her!” 

He stepped aside to the ledge where the vine-leaved yet 
lay strewn about, collected two or three, and stood wipiPg 
his hands upon them, with his back to the light. 

“•Well,” he demanded after a silence, “have you nothing 
to say to all that? ” 

“It’s ugly,” returned the little man, who had risen, and' 
was brightening his knife upon his shoe, as he leaned an 
arm against the wall. 

“ Wliat do you mean? ” 

John Baptist polished his knife in silence. 

“ Do you mean that I have not represented the case cor- 
rectly? ” 

“ Al-tro ! ” returned John Baptist. The word was an 
apology now, and stood for “ Oh, by no means ! ” 

“What then?” 

“ Presidents and tribunals ax's so prejudiced.” 

“Well,” cried the other, uneasily Hinging the end of his 
cloak over his shoulder with an oath, “let them do their 
worst ! ” 

“ Truly I think they will,” murmured John Baptist to 
himself, as he bent his head to put his knife in his sash. 

Nothing more was said on either side, though they both 
began walking to and fro, and necessarily crossed at every 
turn. Monsieur Bigaud sometimes half stopped, as if he 
were going to put his case in a new light, or make some 
irate remonstrance ; but Signor Cavalletto continuing to go 
slowly to and fro at a grotesque kind of jog-trot pace, with 
his eyes turned downward, nothing came of these inclin- 
ings. 

By-and-by the noise of the key in the lock arrested them 
both. The sound of voices succeeded, and the tread of 
feet. The door clashed, the voices and the feet came on, 
and the prison-keeper slowly ascended the stairs, followed 
by a guard of soldiers. 

“ Now, Monsieur Bigaud,” said he, pausing for a moment 
at the grate, with his keys in his hands, “ have the good* 
ness to come out.” 
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“I am to depart in state, I see? ” 

“ Why, unless you did,” returned the jailer, “ you might 
depart in so many pieces that it would be difficult to get 
you together again. There’s a crowd, Monsieur Eigaud, 
and it doesn’t love you.” 

He passed on out of sight, and unlocked and unbarred a^ 
low door in the corner of the chamber. “ How,” said he, 
as he opened it and appeared within, “come out.” 

•There is no sort of whiteness in all the hues under the 
sun at all like the whiteness of Monsieur Rigaud’s face as 
it was then. Neither is there any expression of the human 
countenance at all like that expression, in every little line 
of which the frightened heart is seen to beat. Roth are 
conventionally compared with death ; but the difference is 
the whole deep gulf between the struggle done, and the 
fight at its most desperate extremity. 

He lighted another of his paper cigars at his compan- 
ion’s; put it tightly between his teeth; covered his head 
with a soft slouched hat ; threw the end of his cloak over 
his shoulder again ; and walked out into the side gallery 
on which the door opened, without taking any further no- 
tice of Signor Cavalletto. As to that little man himself, 
his whole attention had become absorbed in getting near 
the door, and looking out at it. Precisely as a beas" might 
approach the opened gate of his den and eye the freedom 
beyond, he passed those few moments in watching and 
peering, until the door was closed upon him. 

There was an officer in command of the soldiers ; a stout, 
serviceable, profoundly calm man, with his drawn sword in 
his hand, smoking a cigar. He very briefly directed the 
placing of Monsieur Rigaud in the midst of the party, put 
himself with consummate indifference at their head, gave 
the word “march ! ” and so they all went jingling down the 
staircase. The door clashed — the key turned — and a ray 
of unusual light, and a breath of unusual air, seemed to 
have passed through the jail, vanishing in a tiny wreath of 
smoke from the cigar. 

Still, in his captivity, like a lower animal — like some 
impatient ape, or roused bear of the smaller species — the 
prisoner, now left solitary, had jumped upon the ledge, to 
lose no glimpse of this departure. As he yet stood clasp- 
ing the grate with both hands, an uproar broke upon his 
hearing ; yells, shrieks, oaths, threats, execrations, ^1 com- 
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prehended in it, though (as in a storm) nothing but a raging 
swell of sound distinctly heard. 

Excited into a still greater resemblance to a caged wild • 
animal by his anxiety to know more, the prisoner leaped 
nimbly down, ran round the chamber, leaped nimbly up 
again, clasped the grate and tried to shake it, leaped down 
and ran, leaped up and listened, and never rested until Ihe 
noise, becoming more and more distant, had died away. 
How many better prisoners have worn their noble hearts 
out so ; no man thinking of it ; not even the beloved of 
their souls realising it; great kings and governors, who 
had made tliem captive, careering in the sunlight jauntily, 
and men cheering them on. Even the said great person- 
ages dying in bed, making exemplary ends and sounding 
speeches ; and polite history, more servile than their in- 
straments, embalming them I 

At last, John Baptist, now able to choose his own spot 
within the compass of those walls, for the exercise of his 
faculty of going to sleep when he would, lay down upon 
the bench, with his face turned over on his crossed arms, 
and slumbered. In his submission, in his lightness, in his 
good humour, in his short-lived passion, in his easy con- 
tentment with hard bread and hard stones, in his ready 
sleep, in his fits and starts altogether, a true son of the 
land that gave him birth. 

The wide stare stared itself out for one while ; the sun 
went down in a red, green, golden glory ; the stars came 
out in the heavens, and the fire-flies mimicked them in the 
lower air, as men may feebly imitate the goodness of a bet- 
ter order of beings ; the long dusty roads and the inter- 
minable plains were in repose — and so deep a hush was on 
the sea, that it scarcely whispered of the time when it shall 
give up its dead. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FELLOW TRAVELLERS, 

“No more of yesterday’s howling, over yonder, to-day, 
sir; is there?” 

“I have heard none.” 

“ Then you may be sure there is none. When these iieo- 
ple howl, they howl to be heard.” 

“Most people do, I suppose.” 

“Ah! but these people are always liowling. Never 
happy otherwise.” 

“ Do you mean the Marseilles people? ” 

“I mean the French people. They’re always at it. As 
to Marseilles, we know what Marseilles is. It sent the 
most insurrectionary tune into the world that was ever com- 
posed. It couldn’t exist without allonging and ma^hong- 
ing to something or other — victory or death, or blazes, or 
something.” 

The speaker, with a whimsical good humour on him all 
the time, looked over the parapet-wall with the greatest 
disparagement of Marseilles ; and taking up a determined 
position by putting his hands in his pockets, and rattling 
his money at it, apostrophised it with a short laugh. 

“ Allong and marshong, indeed. It would be more cred- 
itable to you, I think, to let other people allong and mar- 
shong about their lawful business, instead of shutting ’em 
up in quarantine ! ” 

‘ “Tiresome enough,” said the other. “But we shall be 
out to-day.” 

“Out to-day!” repeated the first. “It’s almost an ag- 
gravation of the enormity, that we shall be out to-day. 
Out? What have we ever been in for? ” 

“For no very strong reason, I must say. But as we 
come from the East, and- as the East is the country of the 
plague — ” 

“The plague! ” repeated the other. “ That’s my griev- 
ance. I have had the plague continually, ever since I have 
been here. I am like a sane man shut up in a madhouse ; 
1 can’t stand the suspicion of the thing. I came here as 
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well as eyer I was in my life ; but to suspect me of the 
plague is to give me the plague. And I have had it — 

I have got it.” 

“You bear it very well, Mr. Meagles,” said the second 
speaker, smiling. 

“No, If you knew the real state of the case, that’s the 
last observation you would think of making. I have been 
waking up, night after night, and saying, now 1 haVe got 
it, now it has developed itself, now I am in for it, now 
these fellows are making out their case for their precau- 
tions. Why, I’d as soon have a spit put through me, and 
be stuck upon a card in a collection of beetles, as lead the 
life I have been leading here.” 

“ Well, Mr. Meagles, say no more * about it, now it’s 
over,” urged a cheerful feminine voice. 

“ Over I ” repeated Mr. Meagles, who appeared (though 
without any ill-nature) to be in that peculiar state of mind 
in which the last word spoken by anybody else is a new 
injui-y. “ Over ! and why should I say no more about it 
because it’s over?” 

It was Mrs. Meagles who had spoken to Mr. Meagles ; 
and Mrs. Meagles was, like Mr. Meagles, comely and 
healthy, with a pleasant English face which had been look- 
ing at homely things for five-aud-fifty years or more, and 
shone with a bright reflection of them. 

“There! Nevermind, Father, nevermind!” said Mrs. 
Meagles. “ For goodness’ sake content yourself with Pet. ” 

“ With Pet? ” repeated Mr. Meagles in his injured vein. 
Pet, however, being close behind him, touched him on the 
shoulder, and Mr. Meagles immediately forgave Marseilles 
from the bottom of his heart. 

Pet was about twenty. A fair girl with rich brown hair 
hanging free in natural ringlets. A lovely girl, with a 
frank face, and wonderful eyes ; so large, so soft, so bright, 
set to such perfection in her kind good head. She was 
round and fresh and dimpled and spoilt, and there was in 
Pet an air of timidity and dependence which was the best 
weakness in the world, and gave her the only crowning 
charm a girl so pretty and pleasant could have been with- 
out. 

“ Now, I ^k you,” said Mr. Meagles in the blandest con- 
fidence, falling back a step himself, and handing his daugh-- 
tet a step forward to illustrate his question : “ I ask you 
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simply, as between man and man, you know, did you evei 
hear of such damned nonsense as putting Pet in quaran* 
tine? ” 

“ It has had the result of making even quarantine en- 
joyable.” 

“Come!” said Mr. Meagles, “that’s something to be 
sure. I am obliged to you for that remark. Now Pet, my 
darling, you had better go along with Mother and get ready 
for the boat. The officer of health, and a variety of hum- 
bugs, in cocked hats, are coming off to let us out of this at 
last : and all we jail-birds ai-e to breakfast together in some- 
thing approaching to a Christian style again, before we 
take wing for our different destinations. Tattycoram, stick 
you close to your young mistress.” 

He spoke to a handsome girl with lustrous dark hair and 
eyes, and very neatly dressed, who replied with a half 
curtsey as she passed off in the train of Mrs. Meagles and 
Pet. They crossed the bare scorched terrace all three to- 
gether, and disappeared through a staring white archway. 
Mr. Meagles’s companion, a grave dark man of forty, still 
stood looking towards this archway after they were gone ; 
until Mr. Meagles tapped him on the arm. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said he, starting. 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Meagles. 

They took one silent turn backward and forward in the 
shade of the wall, getting, at the height on which the quar- 
antine ban-acks are placed, what cool refreshment of sea 
breeze there was, at seven in the morning. Mr. Meagles’s 
companion resumed the conversation. 

“ May I ask you,” he said, “ what is the name of — ” 

“ Tattycoram? ” Mr. Meagles struck in. “ I have not 
the least idea.” 

“ I thought,” said the other, “ that — ” 

“Tattycoram?” suggested Mr. Meagles again. 

“ Thank fov. — that Tattycoram was a name ; and I have 
several times wondered at the oddity of it.” 

. “ Why, the fact is,” said Mr. Meagles, “ Mi-s. Meagles 
and myself are, you see, practical people. ” 

“That, you have frequently mentioned in the course of 
the agreeable and interesting conversations we have had to- 
gether, walking up and down on the stones,” said the other, 
with a half smile breaking through the gravity of his dark 
face. 
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“Practical people. So one day, five or six years ago 
now, when we took Pet to church at the Foundling — you 
have heard of the Foundling Hospital in London? Similar 
to the Institution for the Found Children in Paris? ” 

“ I have seen it.” 

“ Well ! One day when we took Pet to church there to 
hear the music — because, as practical people, it is the bupi* 
ness of our lives to show her everything that we think can 
please her — Mother (my usual name for Mrs. Meagles) be- 
gan to cry so, that it was necessary to take her out. 

‘ What’s the matter. Mother? ’ said I, when we had brought 
her a little round; ‘you are frightening Pet, my dear.’ 
‘Yes, I know that. Father,’ says Mother, ‘but I think it’s 
through my loving her so much, that it ever came into my 
head.’ ‘That ever what came into your head. Mother?’ 
‘O dear, dear! ’ cried ^Mother, breaking out again, ‘when I 
saw all those children ranged tier above tier, and appealing 
from the father none of them has ever known on earth, to 
the great Father of us all in Heaven, I thought, does any 
wretched mother ever come here, and look among those 
young faces, wondering wliicli is the poor child she brought 
into this forlorn w'orld, never through all its life to know 
her love, her kiss, her face, her voice, even her name!’ 
Now that was practical in hlother, and I told her so. I 
said, ‘Mother, that’s what I call practical in you, my dear.’ ” 
The other, not unmoved, assented. 

“ So I said next day : Now, Mother, I have a proposition 
to make that I think you’ll appi’ove of. Let us take one 
of those same children to be a little maid to Pet. We are 
practical people. So if Ave should find her temper a little 
defective, or any of her Avays a little Avide of ours, we shall 
know what we have to take into account. We shall knoAv 
what an immense deduction must be made from all the in- 
fluences and experiences that have formed us — no parents, 
no child-brother or sister, no individuality of home, no 
Glass Slipper, or Fairy Godmother. And that’s the way 
Ave came by Tatty coram*” 

“ And the name itself — ” 

“ By George ! ” said Mr. Meagles, “ I Avas forgetting the 
name itself. Why, she was called in the Institution, Har- 
riet Beadle — an arbitrary name, of course. Now, Harriet 
we changed into Hattey, and then into Tatty, because, as 
practical people, we thought even a playful name might be 
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a new thing to her, and might hare a softening and affee* 
tiouate kind of effect, don^t you see? As to Beadle, that 
I nefedn’t say was wholly out of the question. If there is 
anything that is not to be tolerated on any terms, anything 
that is a type of Jack-in-office insolence and absurdity, any: 
thing that represents in coats, waistcoats, and big sticks, 
our English holding-dn by nonsense, after every one has 
found it out, it is a beadle. You haven’t seen a beadle 
lately? ” 

“As an Englishman, who has been more than twenty 
years in China, no.” 

“ Then,” said Mr. Meagles, laying his forefinger on his 
companion’s breast with great animation, “don’t you see a 
beadle, now, if you can help it. Whenever I see a beadle 
in full fig, coming down a street on a Sunday at the head 
of a charity school, I am obliged to turn and run away, or 
I should hit him. The name of Beadle being out of the 
question, and the originator of the Institution for these 
poor foundlings having been a blessed creature of the name 
of Coram, we gave that name to Pet’s little maid. At 
one time she was Tatty, and at one time she was Coram, 
until we got into a way of mixing the two names together, 
and now she is always Tattycoram.” 

“ Your daughter,” said the other, when they had taken 
another silent turn to and fro, and after standing for a mo- 
ment at the wall glancing down at the sea, had resumed 
their walk, “is your only child, I know, Mr. Meagles. 
May I ask you — in no impertinent curiosity, but because I 
have had so much pleasure in your society, may never in 
this labyrinth of a world exchange a quiet word with you 
again, and wish to preserve an accurate remembrance of 
you and yours — may I ask you, if I have not gathered from 
your good wife that you have had other children? ” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Meagles. “Not exactly other chil- 
dren. One other child.” 

“ I am afraid I have inadvertently touched upon a tender 
theme.” 

“ Never mind,” said Mr. Meagles. “ If I am grave about 
it, I am not at all sorrowful. It quiets me for a moment, 
but does not make me unhappy. Pet had a twin sister who 
died when we could just see her eyes — exactly like Pet’s 
— above the table, as she stood on tiptoe holding by it.” 

“Ah I indeed, indeed! ” 
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“ Yes, and being practical people, a result bas gradually 
, sprang up iu the minds of Mrs. Meagles and myself whidi 
perhaps you may — or perhaps you may not — understand;* 
Pet and her baby sister were so exactly alike, and so com- 
pletely one, that in our thoughts we have never been able to 
separate them since. It would be of no rise to tell us that 
our (lead child was a mere infant. We have changed that 
child according to the changes in the child spared to us, 
and always with us. As Pet has grown, that child has 
grown ; as Pet has become more sensible and womanly, her 
sister has become more sensible and womanly, by just the 
same degrees. It would be as hard to convince me that if 
I was to pass into the other world to-morrow, I should not, 
through the mercy of God, be received there by a daughter, 
just like Pet, as to persuade me that Pet herself is not a 
reality at my side.” 

“ I understand you,” said the other, gently. 

“ As to her,” pursued her father, “ the sudden loss of her 
little picture and playfellow, and her early association with 
that mystery in which we all have our equal share, but 
which is not often so forcibly presented to a child, has 
necessarily had some influence on her character. Then, 
her mother and I Avere not young Avhen Ave married, and. 
Pet has always had a sort of groAvn-up life with us, though 
we have tried to adapt ourselves to her. We have been 
advised more than once Avhen she has been a little ailing, 
to change climate and air for her as often as we could — 
especially at about this time of her life — and to keep her 
amused. So, as I have no need to stick at a bank-desk 
now (though I have been poor enough in my time I assure 
you, or I should have married Mrs. Meagles long before), 
we go trotting about the Avorld. This is how you found us 
staring at the Nile, and the Pyramids, and the Sphinxes, 
and the Desert, and all the rest of it ; and this is how Tat- 
tycoram will be a greater traveller in course of time than 
Captain Cook.” 

“ I thank you,” said the other, “ very heai*tily for your 
confidence.” 

“Don’t mention it,” returned Mr. Meagles, “I am sure 
you are quite welcome. And now, Mr. Clennam, perhaps 
I may ask you, whether you have yet come to a decision 
where to go next? ” 

“ Indeed, no. I am such a waif and stray everywhere. 
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that i am liable to be drifted where any current may 
set.” 

“ It’s extraordinary to me — if you’ll excuse my freedom 
in saying so — that you don’t go straight to London,” said 
Mr. Meagles, in the tone of a confidential adviser. 

“Perhaps I shall.” 

“Ay! But I mean with a will.” 

“ I have no will. That is to say,” he coloured a little, 
“ next to none that I can put in action now. Trained by 
main force ; broken, not bent ; heavily ironed with an object 
on which I was never consulted and which was never mine ; 
shipped away to the other end of the world before I was of 
age, and exiled there until my father’s death there, a year 
ago ; always grinding in a mil] I always hated ; what is to 
be expected from in middle life? Will, purpose, hope? 
All those lights were extinguished before 1 could sound the 
words.” 

“ Light ’em up again ! ” said Mr. Meagles. • 

“Ah! Easily said. I am the son, Mr. Meagles, of a 
hard father and mother. I am the only child of parents 
who weighed, measured, and priced everything; for whom 
what could not be weighed, measured, and priced, had no 
existence. Strict people as the phrase is, professors of a 
stern religion, their very religion was a gloomy sacrifice of 
tastes and sympathies that were never their own, offered 
up as a part of a bm'gain for the security of their posses- 
sions. Austere faces, inexorable discipline, penance in this 
world and terror in the next — nothing gi-aceful or gentle 
anywhere, and the void in my cowed heart everywhere — 
this Avas my childhood, if I may so misuse the word as to 
apply it to such a beginning of life.” 

“Really though?” said Mr. Meagles, made very uncom- 
fortable by the picture offered to his imagination. “ That 
was a tough commencement. But come ! You must now 
study, and profit by all that lies beyond it, like a practical 
man.” 

“If the people who are usually called practical, were 
practical in your direction — ” 

“ Why, so they are ! ” said Mr. Meagles. 

“ Are they indeed? ” 

“ Well, I suppose so,” returned Mr. Meagles, thinking 
about it. “ Eh? One can but he practical, and Mrs. Mea- 
gles and myself are nothing else.” 
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My unknown course is easier and more hopeful than I 
had expected to find it then/^ said Clennam, shaking his, 
head with his grave smile. Enough of me. Here is the 
boat.^^ 

The boat was filled with the cocked hats to which Mr. 
Meagles entertained a national objection ; and the wearers 
of those cocked hats landed and came up the steps, and all 
the impounded travellers congregated together. There was 
then a mighty production of papers on the part of the 
cocked hats, and a calling over of names, and great work 
of signing, sealing, stamping, inking, and sanding, with 
exceedingly blurred, gritty, and undecipherable results. 
Finally, everything was done according to rule, and the 
travellers were at liberty to depart whithersoever they 
would. 

They made little account of stare and glare, in the new 
pleasure of recovering their freedom, but flitted across the 
harbour in gay boats, and re-assembled at a great hotel, 
whence the sun was excluded by closed lattices, and where 
bare paved floors, lofty ceilings, and resounding corridors, 
tempered the intense heat. There, a great table in a great 
room was soon profusely covered with a superb repast; 
and the quarantine quarters became bare indeed, remem- 
bered among dainty dishes, southern fruits, cooled wines, 
flowers from Genoa, snow from the mountain tops, and all 
the colours of the rainbow flashing in the mirrors. 

^^But I bear those monotonous walls no ill-will now,^^ 
said Mr. Meagles. One always begins to forgive a place 
as soon as it^s left behind; I dare say a prisoner begins to 
relent towards his prison, after he is let oiit.’^ 

They were about thirty in company, and all talking ; but 
necessarily in groups. Father and Mother Meagles sat 
with their daughter between them, the last three on one 
side of the table : on the opposite side sat Mr. Clennam ; 
a tall French gentleman with raven hair and beard, of a 
swart and terrible, not to say genteelly diabolical aspect, 
but who had shown liimself the mildest of men ; and a 
handsome young Englishwoman, travelling quite . alone, 
who had a proud observant face, and had either withdrawn 
herself from the rest or been avoided by the rest — nobody, 
herself excepted perhaps, could have quite decided which. 
The rest of the party were of the usual materials. Travel - 
lers on business, and travellers for pleasure ; officers from 
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India on leave ; merchants in the Greek and Turkey trades ; 
A clerical English husband in a meek strait-waistcoat, on a 
wedding trip with his young wife; a majestic English 
mama and papa, of the patrician order, with a family of 
three growing-up daughters, who were keeping a journal 
for the confusion of their fellow-creatures ; and a deaf old* 
English mother tough in travel, with a very decidedly 
grown-up daughter indeed, which daughter went sketching 
about the universe in the expectation of ultimately toning 
herself off into the married state. 

The reserved Englishwoman took up Mr. Meagles in his 
last remark. 

“Do you mean that a prisoner forgives lus prison? ” said 
she, slowly and with emphasis. 

“That was my speculation. Miss Wade. I don’t pre- 
tend to know positively how a prisoner miglit feel. I never 
was one before.” 

“Mademoiselle doubts,” said the Fi-ench gentleman in 
his own language, “ its being so easy to forgive? ” 

“Ido.” 

Pet had to translate this passage to Mr. Meagles, who 
never by any accident acquired any knowledge whatever 
of the language of any country into which he travelled. 

Oh ! ” said he. “ Dear me ! But that’s a pity, isn’t it? ” 

“That I am not credulous?” said Miss Wade. 

“ Not exactly that. Put it another way. That you can’t 
helieve it easy to forgive.” 

“My experience,” she quietly returned, “lias been cor- 
recting my belief in many respects, for some years. Iti is 
our natural progress, I have heard.” 

“Well, well! But it’s not natural to bear malice, I 
hope? ” said Mr. Meagles, cheerily. 

“ If I had been shut up in any place to pine and suffer, 
I should always hate that place and wish to bum it down, 
or raze it to the ground. I know no more.” 

. “Strong, sir?” said Mr. Meagles to the Frenchman ; it 
being another of his habits to address individuals of all na- 
tions in idiomatic English, with a perfect conviction that 
they were bound to understand it somehow. “Rather 
forcible in our fair friend, you’ll agree with me, I think? ” 

The French gentleman courteously replied, “Plait-il?” 
To which Mr. Meagles returned with much satisfaction, 

You are right. My opinion.” 
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The breakfast beginning by-and-by to languish, Mr. 
Meagles made the company a speech. It was short enough, 
and sensible efliough, considering that it was a speech at all, 
and hearty. It merely went to the effect that as they had 
all been thrown together by chance, and had all preserved 
-a good understanding together, and were now about to dis- 
perse, and were not likely ever to find themselves all to- 
gether again, what could they do better than bid farewell 
to one another, and give one another good-speed, in a si- 
multaneous glass of cool champagne all round the table? 
It was done, and with a general shaking of hands the as- 
sembly broke up for ever. 

The solitary young lady all this time had said no 
more. She rose with the rest, and silently withdrew to a 
remote corner of the great room, where slie sat herself on 
a couch in a window, seeming to watch the reflection of 
the water, as it made a silver quivering on the bars of the 
lattice. She sat, turned away from the whole length of the 
apartment, as if she were lonely of her own haughty choice. 
And yet it would have been as difficult as ever to say, 
positively, whether she avoided the rest, or was avoided. 

The shadow in which she sat, falling like a gloomy veil 
across her forehead, accorded very well with the character 
of her beauty. One could hardly see the face, so still and 
scornful, set off by the arched dark eyebi'OAvs, and the folds 
of dark hair, without wondering Avhat its expression would 
be if a change came over it. That it could soften or relent, 
appeared next to impossible. That it could deepen into 
anger or any extreme of defiance, and that it must change 
in that direction when it changed at aU, would have been 
its peculiar impression upon most observers. It was dressed 
and trimmed into no ceremony of expression. Although 
not an open face, there was no pretence in it. I am self- 
contained and self-reliant; your opinion is nothing to me; 
I have no interest in you, care nothing for you, and see 
and hear you with indifference — this it said plainly. It 
said so in the proud eyes, in the lifted nostril, in the hand- 
some, but compressed and even cruel mouth. Cover either 
two of those channels of expression, and the third would 
have said so still. Mask them all, and the mere turn of ’ 
the head would have shown an imsubduable nature. 

Pet had moved np to her (she had been the subject of 
remark among her family and Mr. Clennam, who were now 
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the only other occupants of the room), and was standing 
at her side. 

“ Are you ” — she turned her eyes, and Pet faltered — ex- 
pecting any one to meet you here. Miss Wade? ” 

“1? No.” 

“ Father is sending to the Poste Restante. Shall he have 
the pleasure of directing the messenger to ask if there are 
any letters for you? ” 

“ I thank him, but I know there can be none. ” 

• “ We are afraid,” said Pet, sitting down beside her, shyly 
and half tenderly, “ that you will feel quite deserted when 
we are all gone.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“Not,” said Pet, apologetically and embarrassed by her 
eyes, “ not, of course, that we are any company to you, or 
that we have been able to be so, or that we thought you 
wished it. ” 

“ I have not intended to make it understood that I did 
wish it.” 

“No. Of course. But — in short,” said Pet, timidly 
touching her hand as it lay impassive on the sofa between 
them, “ will you not allow Father to render you any slight 
assistance or service? He will be very glad.” 

“Very glad,” said Mr. Meagles, coming forward with his 
wife and Clennam. “ Anything short of speaking tlui lan- 
guage, I shall be delighted to undertake, I am sure.” 

“I am obliged to you,” she returned, “but my arrange- 
ments are made, and I prefer to go my own way in my owm 
manner.” 

“ Do you? ” said Mr. Meagles, to himself, as he surveyed 
her with a puzzled look. “Well! There’s character in 
that, too.” 

“ I am not much used to the society of young ladies, and 
I am afraid I may not show my appreciation of it as others 
might. A pleasant journey to you. Good-bye!” 

She would not have put out her hand, it seemed, but 
that Mr. Meagles put out his so straight before her, that 
she could not pass it. She put hers in it, and it lay there 
just as it had lain upon the couch. 

“ Good-bye ! ” said Mr. Meagles. “ This is the last good- 
bye upon the list, for Mother and I have just said it to Mr. 
Clennam here, and he only waits to say it to Pet. Good- 
l^e! We may never meet again.” 
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“ In our course through life we shall meet the people 
who are coming to meet us, from many strange places and 
by many strange roads,” was the composed reply; “and 
what it is set to us to do to them, and what it is set to them 
to do to us, will all be done.” 

There was something in the manner of these words that 
jarred upon Pet’s ear. It implied that what was to l)e 
done was necessarily evil, and it caused her to say in a 
whisper, “ O, Father ! ” and to shrink childishly in her 
spoilt way, a little closer to him. This was not lost on the 
speaker. 

“Your pretty daughter,” she said, “starts to think of 
such things. Yet,” looking full upon her, “you may be 
sure that there are men and women already on their road, 
who have their business to do with you, and who will do it. 
Of a certainty they will do it. They may be coming hun- 
dreds, thousands, of miles over the sea there; they maybe 
close at hand now ; they may be coming, for anything you 
know, or anything you can do to prevent it, from the vilest 
sweepings of this very town.” 

With the coldest of farewells, and with a certain worn 
expression on her beauty that gave it, though scarcely yet 
in its prime, a wasted look, she left the room. 

Now, there were many stairs and passages that she had 
to traverse in passing from tliat part of the spacious house 
to the chamber she had secured for her own occupation. 
When she had almost completed the journey, and was pass- 
ing along the gallery in which her room Avas, she heard an 
angry sound of muttering and sobbing. A door stood open, 
and Avithin she saAV the attendant upon the girl she had 
just left; the maid with the curious name. 

She stood still, to look at this maid. A sullen, passion- 
ate girl! Her rich black hair was all aboirt her face, her 
face was fliished and hot, and as she sobbed and raged, she 
plucked at her lips witli an unsparing hand. 

“ Selfish brutes ! ” said the girl, sobbing and heaving be- 
tween whiles. “Not cai’ing what becomes of me! Leav- 
ing me here hungry and thirsty and tired, to starve, for 
anything they care ! Beasts ! DcAdls ! Wretches ! ” 

“ My poor girl, Avhat is the matter? ” 

She looked up suddenly, with reddened eyes, and with 
her hands suspended, in the act of pinching her neck, 
freshly disfigured with great scarlet blots. “It’s noth- 
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ing 'to yon what’s the matter. It don’t signify to any 
one.” 

‘f 0 yes it does ; I am sorry to see you so.” 

“You are not sorry,” said the giil. “You are glad. 
You know you are glad. I never was like this but twice, 
over in the quarantine yonder; and both times you found 
me. I am afraid of you.” 

“Afraid of me? ” 

“ Yes. You seem to come like my own anger, my own 
imdioe, my own — whatever it is — I don’t know what it is. 
But I am ill-used, I am ill-used, I am ill-used ! ” Here 
the sobs and the tears, and the tearing hand, which had all 
been suspended together, since the first surprise, went on 
together anew. 

The visitor stood looking at her with a strange attentive 
smile. It was wonderful to see the fury of the contest in 
the girl, and the bodily struggle she made as if she were 
rent by the Demons of old. 

I am younger than she is by two or three years, and 
yet it’s me that looks after her, as if I was old, and it’s 
she that’s always petted and called Baby! I detest the 
name. I hate her ! They make a fool of her, they spoil 
her. She thinks of nothing but herself, she thinks no more 
of me than if I was a stock and a stone ! ” So the girl 
went on. 

“You must have patience.” 

. “ I won’t have patience ! ” * 

“ If they take much care of themselves, and littie or none 
of you, you must not mind it.” 

“I will mind it! ” 

“Hush! Be more prudent. You forget your dependent 
position.” 

“I don’t care for that. I’ll run away. I’ll do some 
mischief. I won’t bear it; I can’t bear it; I shall die if I 
try to bear it! ” 

The observer stood with her hand upon her own bosom, 
looking at the girl, as one afflicted with a diseased part 
might curiously watch the dissection and exposition of an 
an^ogous case. 

The girl raged and battled with all the force of her youth 
fulness of life, until by little and little her passionate 
exclamations trailed off into broken murmurs as if she were 
in: pain. By corresponding degrees she sank into a chair, 
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then upon her Msees, then upon the ground beside the bed> 
drawing the coverlet with her, half to hide her shamed 
head and wet hair in it, and half, as it seemed, to embrace 
it, rather than, have nothing to take to her repentant breast. 

“ Go away from me, go away from me! When my tem- 
per comes upon me, I am mad. 1 know 1 might keep it off 
if I only tried hard enough, and sometimes 1 do try hard 
enough, and at other times I don’t and won’t. What have 
I said I I knew when I said it, it was all lies. They thuik 
I am being taken care of somewhere, and have all I want. 
They are nothing but good to me. I love them dearly ; no 
people could ever be kinder to a thankless creature than 
they always are to me. Do, do go away, for I am afraid 
of you. I am afraid of myself when I feel my temper com- 
ing, and I am as much afraid of you. Go away from me, 
and let me pray and cry myself better ! ” 

The day passed on ; and again the wide stare stared it- 
self out; and the hot night was on Marseilles; and through 
it the caravan of the morning, all dispersed, went their ap- 
pointed ways. And thus ever, by day and night, under 
the sun and under the stars, climbing the dusty hills and 
toiling along the weary plains, journeying by land and jour- 
neying by sea, coming and going so strangely, to meet and 
to act and react on one another, move all we restless trav- 
ellers through the pilgrimage of life. 


CHAPTEK III. 


HOME. 

It was a Sunday evening in London, gloomy, close and 
stale. Maddening church bells of all degrees of ^sonauce, 
sharp and fiat, cracked and clear, fast wd slow, made the 
brick-and-mortar echoes hideous. Melancholy streets in a 
penitential garb of soot, steeped theaeouls of the people 
who were condemned to look at them out of windows, in 
dire despondency. In every thoroughfare, up almost every 
alley, and down almost every turaing, some doleful bell 
was throbbing, jerking, tolling, as if the Plague were in 
the city and the dead-carts were going round. Everything 
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irats bolted and barred that could by possi^ity famish re- 
lief to an overworked people, ^o pictured, no unfamiliar 
animals, no rare plants or flowers, no natural or artificial 
wonders of the ancient world — all taboo with that enlight- 
ened strictness, that the ugly South Sea gods in the British 
Museum might have supposed themselves at home again. 
Nothing to see but streets, streets, streets. Nothing to 
bi*eathe but streets, streets, streets. Nothing to change 
the brooding mind, or raise it up. Nothing for the spent 
toiler to do, but to compare the monotony of his seventh 
day with the monotony of his six days, think what a weary 
life he led, and make the best of it — or the worst, accord- 
ing to the probabilities. 

At such a happy time, so propitious to the interests of 
religion and morality, Mr. Arthur Clennam, newly arrived 
from Marseilles by way of Dover, and by Dover coach the 
Blue-eyed Maid, sat in the window of a coffee-house on 
Ludgate Hill. Ten thousand responsible houses surrounded 
him, frowning as heavily on the streets they composed, as if 
they were every one inhabited by the ten young men of the 
Calender’s story, who blackened their faces and bemoaned 
their miseries every night. Fifty thousand lairs surrounded 
him where people lived so unwholesomely, that fair Avater 
put into their crowded rooms on Saturday night, would be 
corrupt on Sunday morning ; albeit my lord, their county 
member, was amazed that they failed to sleep in company 
with their butcher’s meat. Miles of close Avells and pits of 
houses, w’here the inhabitants gasped for air, stretched far 
away towards every point of the compass. Through the 
heart of the town a deadly sewer ebbed and flowed, in the 
place of a fine fresh river. What secular want could the 
million or so of human beings Avhose daily labour, six days 
in the week, lay among these Arcadian objects, from the 
sweet sameness of which they had no escape between the 
cradle and the grawg — what secular want could they possi- 
bly have upon thej^[§»^enth day? Clearly they could want 
nothing but a stringeflf policeman. 

Mr. Arthur Clenrtita sat in the windoAV of the coffee- 
house on Ludgate Hill, counting one of the neighbouring 
bells, mal^g sentences and burdens of songs out of it in 
spite of himself, and wondering how many sick people it 
might be the death of in the course of the year. As the 
hour approached, its changes of measure made it more and 
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more exasperaltng. At the quarter, it went off into a con- 
dition of deadly-lively importunity, urging the populace yj 
a voluble manner to Come to church. Come to church^ 
Come to church ! At the ten minutes, it became aware that 
the congregation would be scanty, and slowly hammered out 
in low spirits. They won't come, they won’ t aomQ, they won't 
come ! At the five minutes, it abandoned hope, and shQok 
every house in the neighbourhood for three hundred seconds, 
with one dismal swing per second, as a groan of despair. 

“ Thank Heaven ! " said Clennam, when the hour struck, 
and the bell stopped. 

But its sound had revived a long train of miserable Sun- 
days, and the procession would not stop with the bell, but 
continued to mai’ch on. “ Heaven forgive me,” said he, 
“ and those who trained me. How I have hated this day ! " 

There was the dreary Sunday of his childhood, when he 
sat with his hands before him, scared out of his senses by 
a horrible tract which commenced business with the poor 
child by asking him in its title, Avhy he was going to Per- 
dition? — a piece of curiosity that he really in a frock and 
drawers was not in a condition to satisfy — and which, for 
the further attraction of his infant mind, had a parenthesis 
in every other line with some such hiccupping reference as 
2 Ep. Thess. c. iii. v. 6 & 7. There was the sleepy Sun- 
day of his boyhood, when, like a military deserter, he was 
marched to chapel by a picquet of teachers three times a 
day, morally handcuffed to another boy; and when he 
would willingly have bartered two meals of indigestible 
sermon for another ounce or two of inferior mutton at his 
scanty dinner in the flesh. There was the interminable 
Sunday of his nonage ; when his mother, stern of face and 
unrelenting of heart, would sit all day behind a bible — 
bound, like her own construction of it, in the hardest, bar- 
est, and straitest boards, with one dinted ornament on the 
cover like the drag of a chain, ai^^ ^wrathful sprinkling 
of red upon the edges of the leaves-^jij^if it, of all books! 
were a fortification against swe^|<^s of temper, natural 
affection, and gentle intercourse. IPhere was the resentful 
Sunday of a little later, when he sat glowering and gloom- 
ing through the tardy length of the day, Avithwisullen sense 
of injury in his heart, and no more real knowledge of the 
beneficent history of the New Testament, than if he had 
been bred among idolaters. There was a legion of Sun- 
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days, all days of unserviceable bitterness and mortification, 
slowly passing before him. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said a brisk waiter, rubbing the table. 
“ Wish see bedroom? ” 

“ Yes. 1 have just made up my mind to do it.” 

“Chaymaid! ” cried the waiter. “Gelen box num seveh 
wish see room ! ” 

“Stay!” said Clennam, rousing himself. “I was not 
thinkmg of what I said ; I answered mechanically. I am 
not going to sleep here. I am going home.” 

“Deed, sir? Chaymaid! Gelen box num seven, not go 
sleep here, gome.” 

He sat in the same place as the day died, looking at the 
dull houses opposite, and thinking, if the disembodied spir- 
its of former inhabitants were ever conscious of them, how 
they must pity themselves for their old places of imprison- 
ment. Sometimes a face would appear behind the dingy 
glass of a window, and would fade away into the gloom as 
if it had seen enough of life and had vanished out of it. 
Presently the rain began to fall in slanting lines between 
him and those houses, and people began to collect under 
cover of the public passage opposite, and to look out hope- 
lessly at the sky as the rain dropped thicker and faster. 
Then wet umbrellas began to appear, draggled skirts, and 
mud. What the mud had been doing with itself, or where 
it came from, who could say? But it seemed to collect in 
a moment, as a crowd will, and in five minutes to have 
splashed all the sons and daughters of Adam. The lamp- 
lighter was going his rounds now ; and as the fiery jets 
sprang up under his touch, one might have fancied them 
astonished at being suffered to introduce any show of 
brightness into such a dismal scene. 

Mr. Arthur Clennam took up his hat and buttoned his 
coat, and walked out. In the country, the rain would have 
developed a thousand fl»esh scents, and every drop would 
have had its bright' association with some beautiful form of 
growtli or life. In theficity, it developed only foul stale 
smells, and was a sickly, lukewarm, dirt-stained, wretched 
addition to gutters. 

He crossed by St. Paul’s and went do'wn, at along angle, 
almost to the water’s edge, through some of the croolted 
and descending streets which lie (and lay more crookedly 
and closely then) between the river and Cheapside. Pass'* 
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ing, the now mouldy hall of some obsolete Worshipful 
Company, now the illuminated windows of a Congregation- 
less Church that seemed to be waiting for some adventurous 
Belzoni to dig it out and discover its history ; passing silent 
warehouses and wharves, and here and there a narrow alley 
leading to the river, where a wretched little bill, Found 
Dbownkd, was weeping on the wet wall ; he came at last 
to the house he sought. An old brick house, so din^ as 
to be all but black, standing by itself within a gateway. 
Before it, a square court-yard where a shrub or two and a 
patch of grass were as rank (which is saying much) as the 
iron railings enclosing them were rusty; behind it, a jum- 
ble of roots. It was a double house, with long, narrow, 
heavily-framed windows. Many years ago, it had had it 
in its mind to slide down sideways; it had been propped 
ui3, however, and was leaning on some half-dozen gigantic 
crutches: which gymnasium for the neighbouring cats, 
weather-stained, smoke-blackened, and overgrown with 
weeds, appeared in these latter days to be no very sure re- 
liance. 

Nothing changed,’^ said the traveller, stopping to look 
round. ‘^Dark and miserable as ever. A light in my 
mother’s window, which seems never to have been extin- 
guished since I came homo twice a year from school, and 
dragged my box over this 2 )avement. Well, Avell, well! ” 

He went uj) to the door, which had a projecting canopy 
in carved work, of festooned jack-towels and children’s 
heads Avith Avater on the brain, designed after a once-popu- 
lar monumental pattern ; and knocked. A shuffling step 
Avas soon heard on tlio stone lloor of the hall, and the door 
Avas opened by an old man ; bent and dried, but Avith keen 
eyes. 

He had a candle in his hand, and he held it up for a mo- 
ment to assist his keen eyes. “ Ah, Mr. Arthur? he said, 
Avithout any emotion, ^‘yoii are come at last? Step in,” 

Mr. Arthur stepped in and shut the door. 

Your figure is filled out, and set,” said the old man, 
turning to look at him Avith the light raised again, and 
shaking his head ; but you don’t come uj) to your father 
in my opinion. Nor yet your mother.” 

“ How is my mother? ” 

“ She is as she ahvays is now. Keeps her room when 
not actually bedridden, and hasn’t been out of it fifteen 
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times iix as many years, Arthur.” They had walked into 
a spare, meagre dining-room. The old man had put the 
candlestick upon the table, and, supporting his right elbow 
with his left hand, was smoothing his leathern jaws while 
he looked at the visitor. The visitor offered his hand. 
The old man took it coldly enough, and seemed to prefer 
his jaws; to which he returned, as soon as he could. 

“ I doubt if your mother will approve of your coming 
home on the Sabbath, Arthur,” he said, shaking his head 
wm-ily. 

“ You wouldn’t have me go away again? ” 

“Oh! I? I? I am not the master. It’s not what I 
would have. I have stood between your father and mother 
for a number of years. I don’t i)retend to stand between 
your mother and you.” 

“Will you tell her that I have come home? ” 

“ Yes, Arthur, yes. Oh to be sure ! I’ll tell her that 
you have come home. Please to wait here. You won’t 
find the room changed.” lie took another candle from a 
cupboard, lighted it, left the first on the table, and went 
upon his errand. Ho was a short, bald old man, in a high- 
shouldered black coat and waistcoat, drab breeches, and 
long drab gaiters. Ho might, from his dress, have been 
either clerk or servant, and in fact had long been both. 
There was nothing about him in the Avay of decoration but 
a watch, which was lowered into the depths of its proper 
pocket by an old black ribbon, and had a tarnished copper 
key moored above it, to show where it was sunk. His 
head was awry, and he had a one-sided, crab-like way with 
him, as if his foundations had yielded at about the same 
time as those of the house, and he ought to have been 
propped up in a similar manner. 

“ How weak am I,” said Arthui- Clennani, when he Avas 
gone, “ that I could shed tears at this reception ! I, Avho 
have never experienced anything else ; who have never ex- 
pected anything else.” 

He not only could, but did. It was tho momentary 
yielding of a nature that had been disappointed from tho 
dawn of its perceptions, but had not quite given up all its 
hopeful yearnings yet. He subdued it, took up the candle 
and examined the room. The old articles of furniture were 
in their old places ; the Plagues of Egypt, much the dim- 
mer for the fly and smoke plagues of Loudon, were framed 
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and glazed upon the walls. There was the old. cellaret 
with nothing in it, lined with lead, like a sort of coffin in 
compartments; there was the old dark closet, also with 
nothing in it, of which he had been many a time the sole 
contents, in days of punishment, when he had regarded it 
as the veritable entrance to that bourne to which the tract 
had found hun galloping. There was the large, harfl- 
featured clock on the sideboard, which he used to see bend- 
ing its figured brows upon him with a savage joy when he 
was behind-hand with liis lessons, and which, when it was 
wound up once a week with an iron handle, used to sound 
as if it were growling in ferocious anticipation of the mis- 
eries into which it would bring him. But here was the old 
man come back, saying, “Arthur, I’ll go before and light 
you.” 

Arthur followed him up the staircase, which was panelled 
off into spaces like so many mourning tablets, into a dim 
bed-chamber, the floor of which had gradually so sunk and 
settled, that the fireplace was in a dell. On a black bier- 
like sofa in this hollow, propped up behind with one great 
angular black bolster, like the block at a state execution in 
the good old times, sat his mother in a widow’s dress. 

She and his father had been at variance from his earliest 
remembrance. To sit speechless himself in the midst of 
rigid silence, glancing in dread from the one averted face 
to the other, had been the peacefullest occupation of his 
childhood. She gave him one glassy kiss, and four stiff 
fingers muffled in worsted. This embrace concluded, he 
sat down on the opposite side of her little table. Thei^e 
was a fire in the grate, as there had been night and day for 
fifteen years. There was a kettle on the hob, as there had 
been night and day for fifteen years. There was a little 
mound of damped ashes on the top of the fire, and another 
little mound swej)t together under the grate, as there had 
been night and day for fifteen years. There was a smell 
of black dye in the airless room, which the fire had been 
drawing out of the crape and stuff of the widow’s di*ess for 
fifteen months, and out of the bier-like sofa for fifteen years. 

“ Mother, this is a change from your old active habits.” 

“The world has narrowed to these dimensions, Arthur,” 
she replied, glancing round the room. “ It is well for me 
that I never set my heart upon its hollow vanities.” 

The old influence of her presence and her stei'n strong 
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voice, so gathered about her son, that he felt conscious of 
a renewal of the timid chill and reserve of his childhood. 

“ Do you never leave your room, mother? ” 

“ What with my rheumatic affection, and what with its 
attendant debility or nervous weakness — names are of no 
matter now — I have lost the use of my limbs. I never 
leave my room. I have not been outside this door for — 
tell him for how long,” she said, speaking over her shoulder. 

“A. dozen year next Christmas,” returned a cracked 
voice out of the dimness behind. 

“ Is that Affery? ” said Arthur, looking towards it. 

The cracked voice replied that it was Affery : and an old 
woman came forward into what doubtful light there was, 
and kissed her hand once ; then subsided agaiu into the 
dimness. 

“ I am able,” said Mrs. Cleimam, with a slight motion 
of her worsted-muffled right hand towards a cliair on wheels, 
standing before a tall Avriting cabinet close shut up, “ I am 
able to attend to my business duties, and I am thankful for 
the privilege. It is a great privilege. But no more of 
business on this day. It is a bad night, is it not? ” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Does it snow? ” 

“Snow, mother? And Ave only yet in September? ” 

“All seasons are alike to me,” she returned, with a grim 
kind of luxuriousness. “ I kuoAV nothing of summer and 
winter, shut up here. Tlie Lord has been pleased to put 
me beyond all that.” With her cold grey eyes and her 
cold grey hair, and her immovable face, as stiff as the folds 
of her stony head-dress, — her being beyond the reach of 
the seasons, seemed but a fit sequence to her being beyond 
the reach of all changing emotions. 

• On her little table lay two or three books, her handker- 
chief, a pair of steel spectacles ncAvly taken off, and an 
old-fashioned gold Avatch in a heavy double case. Upou 
this last object her son’s eyes and her own now rested to- 
gether. 

“ I see that you received the packet I sent you on my 
father’s death, safely, mother.” 

“ You see.” 

“ I never knew my father to show so much anxiety on 
any subject, as that his watch should be sent straight to 
you.” 
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"I keep it here as a remembrance of your father/^ 

“ It was not until the last, that he expressed the wish* 
When he could only put his hand upon it, and very indis- 
tinctly say to me ^your mother.’ A moment before, I 
thought him wandering in his mind, as he had been for 
many hours — I think he had no consciousness of pain in 
his short illness — when I saw him turn himself in his bed 
and try to open it.” 

Was your father, then, not wandering in his mind when 
he tried to open it? ” 

He was quite sensible at that time.” 

Mrs. Clennam shook her head ; whether in dismissal of 
the deceased or opposing herself to her son’s opinion, was 
not clearly expressed. 

After my father’s death I opened it myself, thinking 
there might be, for anything I knew, some memorandum 
there. However, as I need not tell you, mother, there was 
nothing but tho old silk watch-paper worked in beads, 
which you found (no doubt) in its place between the cases, 
where I found and left it.” 

Mrs. Clennam signified assent; then added, No more 
of business on this day,” and then added, Affery, it is 
nine o’clock.” 

Upon this, the old woman cleared the little table, went 
out of the room, and quickly returned with a tray, on which 
was a dish of little rusks and a small i)recise pat of butter, 
cool, symmetrical, white, and plump. The old man who 
had been standing by tiio door in one attitude during the 
whole interview, looking at the mother up-stairs as he had 
looked at the sou down-stairs, went out at the same time, 
and, after a long absence, returned with another tray on 
which was the greater part of a bottle of port wine (which, 
to judge by his panting, he had brought from the cellar), 
a lemon, a sugar-basin, and a spice box. With these ma- 
terials and the aid of the kettle, he filled a tumbler with 
a hot and odorous mixture, measured out and compounded 
with as much nicety as a physician’s prescription. Into 
this jnixture, Mrs. Clennam dipped certain of the rusks 
and ate them ; while the old woman buttered certain other 
of the rusks, which were to be eaten alone. When the in- 
valid had eaten all the rusks and drunk all the mixture, the 
two trays were removed ; and the books and the candle, 
watch, handkerchief, and spectacles were replaced upon 
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the table. She then put on the spectacles and read certain 
passages aloud from a book — sternly, fiercely, wrathfully 
— praying that her enemies (she made them by her tone' 
and manner expressly hers) might be put to the edge of the 
sword, consumed by fire, smitten by plagues and leprosy, 
that their bones might be ground to dust, and that they 
might be utterly exterminated. As she read on, years 
seemed to fall away from her son like the imaginings of a 
dream, and all the old dark horrors of his usual preparation 
for the sleep of an innocent child to overshadow him. 

She shut the book and remained for a little time with her 
face shaded by her hand. So did the old man, other- 
wise still unchanged in attitude ; so, probably, did the old 
woman in her dimmer part of the room . Then the sick 
woman was ready for bed. 

“ Good night, Arthur. Affery will see to your accom- 
modation. Only touch me, for my hand is tender.” He 
touched the worsted jnuffling of her liand — that was noth- 
ing 5 if his mother had been sheathed in brass there would 
have been no new barrier between tliem — and followed the 
old man and woman down-stairs. 

The latter asked him, when they were alone together 
among the heavy shadows of the dining-room, Avould he 
have some supper? 

“No, Affery, no supper.” 

“You shall if you like,” said Affery. “There’s her to- 
morrow’s partridge in the larder — her first this year; say 
the word and I’ll cook it.” 

No, he had not long dined, and could eat nothing. 

“Have something to drink, then,” said Affery; “you 
shall have some of her bottle of port, if you like. I’ll tell 
Jeremiah that you ordered me to bring it you.” 

No ; nor would he have that, either. 

“It’s no reason, Arthur,” said the old woman, bend- 
ing over him to whisper, “ that because I am afeared of my 
life of ’em, you should be. You’ve got half the property, 
haven’t you? ” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ Well then, don’t you be cowed. You’re clever, Arthur, 
an’t you? ” 

He nodded, as she seemed to expect an answer in the 
affirmative. 

“Then stand up against them! She’s awful clever, and 
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none tat a clever one durst say a word to her. Jle^a a 
clever one — oh, he’s a clever one ! — and he gives it her when 
he has a mind to ’t, he does! ” 

“ Your husband does? ” 

“ Does? It makes me shake from head to foot, to hear 
him give it her. My husband, Jeremiah Flintwinch, can 
conquer even your mother. What can he be but a clever 
one to do that ! ” 

His shuffling footstep coming towards them caused her 
to retreat to the other end of the room. Though a tall 
hard-favoured sinewy old woman, wlio in her youth might 
have enlisted in the Foot Guards without much fear of dis- 
covery, she collapsed before the little keen-eyed crab-like 
old man. 

“Now Affery,” said he, “now woman, what are you 
doing? Can’t you find Master Arthur something or another 
to pick at? ” 

Master Arthur repeated his recent refusal to pick at any- 
thing. 

“Very well, then,” said the old man; “make his bed. 
Stir yourself.” His neck was so twisted, that the knotted 
ends of his white cravat usually dangled under one ear; 
his natural acerbity and energy, always contending with a 
second nature of habitual repression, gave his featui-es a 
swollen and suffused look ; and altogether, he had a weird 
appearance of having hanged himself at one time or otlier, 
and of having gone about ever since, halter and all, exactly 
as some timely hand had cut him down. 

“You’ll have bitter words togetlier to-morrow, Arthur; 
you and your mother,” said Jeremiah. “Your having- 
given up the business oii your father’s death — which she 
suspects, though we have left it to you to tell her — won’t 
go off smoothly.” 

“ I have given up everything in life for the business, and 
the time came for me to give up that.” 

“Good!” cried Jeremiah, evidently meaning Bad. 
“Very good! only don’t expect me to stand between your 
mother and you, Arthur. I stood between your mother 
and your father, fending off this, and feuding off that, and 
getting crushed and pounded betwixt ’em; and I’ve done 
with such work.” 

“ You will never be asked to begin it again for me, Jere- 
miah.” 
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"Good. I^m glad to hear it; because I should have 
had to decline it, if I had been. That’s enough — as your 
mother says — and more than enough of such matters on a 
Sabbath night. Affery, woman, have you found what you 
want yet? ” 

She had been collecting sheets and blankets from a press, 
and hastened to gather them up, and to reply, " Yes, Jere- 
miah.’’ Arthur Clennam helped her by carrying the load 
himself, wished the old man good night, and went up-stairs 
with her to the top of the house. 

They mounted up and up, through the musty smell of an 
old close house, little used, to a large garret bed-room. 
Meagre and spare, like all the otlier rooms, it was even 
uglier and grimmer than the rest, by being the place of 
banishment for the worn-out furniture. Its movables were 
ugly old chairs with worn-out seats, and ugly old chairs 
without any seats; a threadbare patternless carpet, a 
maimed table, a crippled wardrobe, a lean set of fire-irons 
like the skeleton of a set deceased, a washing-stand that 
looked as if it had stood for ages in a hail of dirty soa])- 
suds, and a bedstead with four bare atomies of posts, ea(jh 
terminating in a spike, as if for the dismal accoinmodation 
of lodgers who might prefer to impale themselves. Arthur 
opened the long low window, and looked out upon the old 
blasted and blackened forest of chimneys, and the old red 
glare in the sky which had seemed to liim once upon a time 
but a nightly reflection of the fiery environment that was 
presented to his childish fancy in all directions, let it look 
where it would. 

He drew in his head again, sat down at the bedside, and 
looked on at Affery Flintwinch making the bed. 

"Affery, you were not married when I went away.” 

She screwed her mouth into the form of saying, "No,” 
shook her head, and proceeded to get a pillow into its case. 

"How did it happen? ” 

"Why, Jeremiah, o’ course,” said Affery, with an end 
of the pillow-case between her teeth. 

" Of course he proposed it, but how did it all come about? 
I should have thought that neither of you would have mar- 
ried ; least of all should I have thought of your marrying 
each other.” 

"No more should I,” said Mrs. Flintwinch, tying the 
pillow tightly in its case. 
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^‘That^s what I mean. When did you begin to think 
otherwise? ” 

Never begun to think otherwise at all,” said Mrs. Flint- 
winch. 

Seeing, as she patted the pillow into its place on the 
bolster, that he was still looking at her, as if waiting for 
th 3 rest of her reply, she gave it a great poke in the mid- 
dle, and asked, How could I help myself? ” 

‘‘How could you help yourself from being married! ” 

“0^ course,” said Mrs. Flintwinch. “It was no doing 
o’ mine. I’d never thought of it. I’d got something to 
do, without thinking, indeed ! She kept me to it (as well 
as he) when she could go about, and she could go about 
then.” 

“Well? 

“ Well? ” echoed Mrs. Flintwinch. “ That’s what I said 
myself. Well! What’s the use of considering? If them 
two clever ones have made up their minds to it, what’s left 
for 'me to do? Nothing.” 

“Was it my mother’s project, then?” 

“ The Lord bless you, Arthur, and forgive me the wish ! ” 
cried Affery, speaking always in a low tone. “If they 
hadn’t been both of a mind in it, how could it ever have 
been? Jeremiah never courted me; tan’t likely that he 
would, after living in the house with me and ordering me 
about for as many years as he’d done. He said to me one 
day, he said, ‘ Atfery,’ he said, ‘now I am going to tell you 
something. What do you think of the name of Flint- 
winch? ’ ‘What do I tliink of it? ’ I says. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘because you’re going to take it,’ he said. ‘Take it?’ I 
says. “ Jere-7?u-ah? ’ Oh ! he’s a clever one ! ” 

Mrs. Flintwinch went on to spread the upper sheet over 
the bed, and the blanket o^^er that, and the counterpane 
over that, as if she had quite concluded her story. 

“ Well? ” said Arthur again. 

“ Well? ” echoed !Mrs. Flintwiiu*li again. “ How could I 
help myself? He said to me, * Affery, you and me must be 
married, and I’ll tell you Avhy. She’s failing in health, 
and she’ll want pretty constant attendance up in her room, 
and we shall have to be much with her, and there’ll be no- 
body about now but ourselves when we’re away from her, 
and altogether it will be more convenient. She’s of my 
opinion,’ he said, ‘so if you’ll put your bonnet on, next 
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Monday morning at eight, we’ll get it over.’ ” Mrs. Flint- 
winch tucked up the bed. 

« Well? ” 

“ Well? ” repeated Mrs. Flintwinch, “ I think so ! I sits 
me down and says it. Well ! — Jeremiah then says to me, 
^As to banns, next Sunday being the third time of asking 
{for I’ve put ’em up a fortnight), is my reason for naming 
Monday. She’ll speak to you about it herself, and now 
she’ll find you prepared, Affery. ’ That same day she spoke 
to me, and she said, ‘So, Affery, I understand that you 
and Jeremiah are going to be married. I am glad of it, 
and so are you, with reason. It is a very good thing for 
you, and very welcome under the circumstances to me. He 
is a sensible man, and a trustworthy man, and a persever- 
ing man, and a pious man. ’ What could I say when it had 
come to that? Why, if it had been — a Smothering instead 
of a Wedding,” Mrs. Flintwinch cast about in her mind 
with great pains for this form of expression, “ I couldn’t 
have said a word upon it, against tliem two clever ones.” 

“In good faith, I believe so.” 

“And so 3'ou may, Arthur.” 

“Affery, what girl was that in my mother’s room just 
now? ” 

“Girl?” said Mrs. Flintwinch in a rather sharp key. 

“ It was a girl, surely, whom I saw near you — almost 
hidden in the dark corner? ” 

“Oh! She? Little Dorrit? nothing; she’s a 

whim of — hers.” It was a peculiarity of Affery Flintwinch 
that she never spoke of Mrs. Clennam by name. “But 
there’s another sort of girls than that about. Have you 
forgot your old sweetheart? Long and long ago. I’ll be 
bound.” 

“I suffered enough from my mother’s separating us, to 
remember her. I recollect her very well.” 

“ Have you got another? ” 

“No.” 

“Here’s news for you, then. She’s well to do now, and 
a widow. And if you like to have her, why you can.” 

“ And how do you know that, Affery? ” 

“ Them two clever ones have been .speaking about it. — 
There’s Jeremiah on the stairs! ” She was gone irr a mo- 
ment. 

Mrs. Flintwinch had introduced into the web that hia 
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mind was busily weaving, in that old workshop where the 
loom of his youth had stood, the last thread wanting to the 
pattern. The airy folly of a boy’s love had found its way 
even into that house, and he had been as wretched under 
its hopelessness as if the house had been a castle of ro* 
mance. Little more than a week ago at Marseilles, the 
face of the pretty girl from whom he had parted with re- 
gret, had had an unusual interest for him, and a tehder 
hold upon him, because of some resemblance, real or imag- 
ined, to this first face that had soared out of his gloomy 
life into the bright glories of fancy. He leaned upon the 
sill of the long low window, and looking out upon the 
blackened forest of chimneys again, began to dream. For, 
it had been the uniform tendency of this man’s life — so 
much was Avantiug in it to think about, so much that might 
have been better directed and happier to speculate upon — 
to make him a dreamer, after all. 


CHAPTEll IV. 

MRS. FLINTWINCII HAS A DREAM. 

When Mrs. Flintwiiich dreamed, she usually dreamed,, 
unlike the son of her old mistress, with her eyes shut. She 
had a curiously vivid dream that night, and before she had 
left the son of her old mistress many hours. In fact it was 
not at all like a dream, it was so very real in every respect. 
It happened in this wise. 

The bed-chamber occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Flintwinch 
was within a few paces of that to which Mrs. Clennam had 
been so long confined. It was not on the same floor, for it 
was a room at the side of the house, which was approached 
by a steep descent of a few odd steps, diverging from the 
main staircase nearly opposite to Mrs. Clennam’ s door. It 
could scarcely be said to be within call, the walls, doors, 
and panelling of the old place were so cumbrous; but it 
was within easy reach, in any undress, any hour of the 
night, in any temperature. At the head of the bed, and 
within a foot of Mrs. Flintwinch’ s ear, was a bell, the line 
of which hung ready to Mrs. Clennam’ s hand. Whenever 
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this bell rang, up started Affery, and was in the sick room 
before she was awake. 

Having got her mistress into bed, lighted her lamp, and 
given her good night, Mrs. Flintwinch went to roost as 
usual, saving that her lord had not yet appeared. It was 
her lord himself who became — unlike the last theme in the 
mind, according to the observation of most philosophers — 
the subject of Mrs. Flintwinch’ s dream. 

It seemed to her that she awoke, after sleeping some 
hours, and found Jeremiah not yet abed. That she looked 
at the candle she had left burning, and, measuring the time 
like king Alfred the Great, was confirmed by its wasted 
state in her belief that she liad been asleep for some con- 
siderable period. That she arose thereupon, muffled her- 
self up in a wrapper, put on her shoes, and went out on the 
staircase, much surprised, to look for Jeremiah. 

The staircase was as wooden and solid as need be, and 
Affery went straiglit down it without any of those devia- 
tions peculiar to dreams. She did not skim over it, but 
walked down it, and guided herself by the banisters on ac- 
count of her candle having died out. In one corner of the 
hall, behind the house-door, there was a little waiting- 
room, like a well-shaft, with a long narrow window in it as 
if it had been ripped up. In this room, which was never 
used, a light was burning. 

Mrs. Flintwinch crossed the hall, feeling its pavement 
cold to her stockiiigless feet, and peeped in between the 
rusty hinges of the door, which stood a little open. She 
expected to see Jeremiah fast asleep or in a fit, but he was 
calmly seated in a chair, awake, and in liis usual healtli. 
But wliat — hey? — Lord forgive us! — Mrs. Flintwinch 
muttered some ejaculation to this effect, and turned giddy. 

For, Mr. Flintwinch awake, was watching Mr. Flintwiiicli 
asleep. He sat on one side of a small table, looking keenly 
at himself on the other side with his chin sunk on his 
breast, snoring. The waking Flintwinch had his full front 
face presented to his wife; the sleeping Flintwinch was in 
profile. The waking Flintwinch was the old original; the 
sleeping Flintwinch was the double. Just as she might 
have distinguished between a tangible object and its reflec- 
tion in a glass, Affery made out this difference with her 
head going round and round. 

If she had had any doubt which was her own Jeremiah, 
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it would have been resolved by his impatience. He looked 
about him for an offensive weapon, caught up the snuffers, 
and, before applying them to the cabbage-headed candle, 
lunged at the sleeper as though he would have run hm 
through the body. 

Who’s that? What’s the matter?” cried the sleeper, 
starting. 

Mr. Flintwinch made a movement with the snuffers, as 
if he would have enforced silence on his companion by put- 
ting them down his throat; the companion coming to him- 
self, said, rubbing his eyes, forgot where I was.” 

“You have been asleep,” snarled Jeremiah, referring 
to his watch, “ two hours. You said you would be rested 
enough if you had a short nap.” 

“ I have had a short nap,” said Double. 

“ Half-past two o’clock in the morning,” muttered Jere- 
miah. “ Where’s your hat? Where’s your coat? Where’s 
the box? ” 

“All here,” said Double, tying up his throat with sleepy 
carefulness in a shawl. “ Stop a minute. Now give me 
the sleeve — not that sleeve, the other one. Ha! I’m not 
as young as I was.” Ah*. Flintwinch had pulled him into 
his coat with vehement energy. “You promised me a sec- 
Olid glass after I Avas rested.” 

“ Drink it ! ” returned Jeremiah, “ and — choke yourself, 
I was going to say — but go, I mean.” At the same time 
he produced the identical port-wine bottle, and filled a wine- 
glass. 

“ Her port-wine, I believe? ” said Double, tasting it as if 
he were in the Docks, with hours to spare. “ Her health.” 

He took a sip. 

“ Your health ! ” 

He took another sip. 

“His health!” 

He took another sip. 

“And all friends round St. Paul’s.” Tie emptied and 
put doAvn the wine-glass half-way through this ancient civic 
toast, and took up the box. It was an iron box some two 
feet square, Avhich he carried under his arms pretty easily. 
Jeremiah watched his manner of adjusting it, with jealous 
eyes; tried it with his hands, to be sure that he had a finu; 
hold of it ; bade him for his life be careful what he was 
about ; and then stole out on tiptoe to open the door for 
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him. Affery, anticipating the last movement, was on the 
staircase. The sequence of things was so ordinary and 
natural, that, standing there, she could hear the door open, 
feel the night air, and see the stars outside. 

But now came the most remarkable part of the dream. 
She felt so afraid of her husband, that being on the stair- 
case, she had not the power to retreat to her room (which 
she might easily have done before he had fastened the 
door), but stood there staring. Consequently when he came 
up the staircase to bed, candle in hand, he came full upon 
her. He looked astonished, but said not a word. He kept 
his eyes upon her, and kept advancing ; and she, completely 
under his influence, kept retiring before him. Thus, she 
walking backward and he walking forward, they came into 
their own room. They were no sooner shut in there, than 
Mr. Flintwinch took her by the throat, and shook her until 
she was black in the face. 

“AVhy, Affery, woman — Affery ! ” said Mr. Flintwinch. 
“What have you been dreaming of? Wake up, wake up! 
What’s the matter? ” 

“The — the matter, Jeremiah?” gasped Mrs. Flintwinch, 
rolling her eyes. 

“ Why, Affery, woman — Affery ! You have been getting 
out of bed in your sleep, my dear ! I come up, after hav- 
ing fallen asleep myself, below, and find you in your wrap- 
per here, with the nightiuare. Affery, woman,” said Mr. 
Flintwinch, with a friendly grin on his expressive counte- 
nance, “if you ever have a dream of this sort again, it’ll 
be a sign of your being in want of physic. And I’ll give 
you such a dose, old woman — such a dose ! ” 

Mrs. Flintwinch thanked him and crept into bed. 


CHAPTER V. 

FAMILY AFFAIRS. 

As the city clocks struck nine on Monday morning, Mrs. 
Clennam was wheeled by Jeremiah Flintwinch of the cut- 
down aspect, to her tall cabinet. When she had unlocked 
and opened it, and had settled herself at its desk, Jeremiah 
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withdrew — as it might be, to hang himself more effectually 
— and her son appeared. 

‘‘ Are you any better this morning, mother? 

She shook her head, with the same austere air of luxuri- 
ousness that she had shown over-night when speaking of 
the weather. I shall never be better any more. It is 
well for me, Arthur, that I know it and can bear it. 

Sitting with her hands laid separately upon the desk, and 
the tall cabinet towering before her, she looked as if she 
were performing on a dumb church organ. Her son thought 
so (it was an old thought with him), while he took his seat 
beside it. ^ 

She opened a drawer or two, looked over some business 
papfirs, and put them back again. Her severe face had no 
thread of relaxation in it, by which any explorer could have 
been guided to the gloomy labyrinth of her thoughts. 

Shall I speak of our affairs, mother? Are you inclined 
to enter upon business? 

Am I inclined, Arthur? Rather, are you? Your father 
lias been dead a year and more. I have been at your dis- 
posal, and waiting your pleasure, ever since. 

There was much to arrange before I could leave ; and 
when I did leave, I travelled a little for rest and relief.” 

Slie turned her face towards him, as not having heard or 
uiulerstood his last words. 

‘‘For rest and relief.” 

She glanced round the sombre room, and appeared from 
the motion of her lips to repeat the words to herself, as 
calling it to witness how little of either it afforded her. 

“ Besides, mother, you being sole executrix, and having 
the direction and management of the estate, there remained 
little business, or I might say none, that I could transact, 
until you had had time to arrange matters to your satisfac- 
tion. ” 

“ The accounts are made out,” slie returned. ‘‘ I have 
them liere. The vouchers have all been examined and 
passed. You can inspect them when you like, Arthur; 
now, if you please.” 

“It is quite enough, mother, to know that the business 
is completed. Shall I proceed then? ” 

“ not? ” she said, in her frozen Avay. 

“ Mother, our House has done less and less for some years 
past, and our dealings have been progressively on the de- 
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dine. We have never shown much confidence, or invited 
much ; we have attached no people to us ; the track we have 
kept is not the track of the time ; and we have been left far 
behind. I need not dwell on this to you, mother. You 
know it necessarily. ” 

I know what you mean,” she answered, in a qualified 
tone. 

‘^Even this old house in which we speak,” ])iirsued lier 
son, ‘^is an instance of what I say. In ]iiy father’s earlier 
time, and in his uncle’s time before him, it was a place of 
business — really a place of business, and business resort. 
Now, it is a more anomaly and incongruity liere, out of 
date and out of ])urpose. mil our consignments have long 
been made to Rovinghams^ the Collin ission-merchants; and 
although, as a check ui)on them, ancl in tlie stewardship of 
my father’s resources, j'our**' judgment ,]^^atchfulness 

have been actively exerted, still those qualities woiilddi^vc^ 
influenced my father’s fortunes equally, if you had lived in 
any private dwelling: would they not? ” 

‘^IIo you consider,” she returned, without answering his 
question, ^^that a house serves no purpose, Arthur, in shel- 
tering your infirm and afflicted — justly infirm and right- 
eously afflicted — inothfu*? ” 

^‘1 was speaking only of business purposes.” 

Witli what obj(K3t? ” 

‘‘ I am coming to it.” 

‘‘I foresee,” she returned, fixing her eyes upon l)ini, 
^Svliat it is. But the Lord forbid that 1 should repiiu' 
under any visitatioTi. In my sinfulness I merit bitter dis- 
appointment, and 1 accept it.” 

‘^iLjther, I grieve to hear you speak like this, though I 
have had my a])pr(?hensions tliat you would — ” 

You knew I would. You knew she interrupted. 
Her son paused for a moment. He had struck fire out 
of her, and was suri)rised. 

Well! ” she said, relapsing into stone. on. Let 

me hear.” 

You have anticipated, mother, that I decide for my 
part, to abandon the business. I have done with it. I 
will not take upon myself to advise yon : you will continue 
it, I see. If I had any influence with you, I would simply 
use it to soften your judgment of nm in causing y^lfh this 
disappointment : to represent to you that I have lived the 
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half of a long term of life, and have never before set my 
own will against yours. I cannot say that I have been able 
to conform myself, in heart and spirit, to your rules ; I can- 
not say that I believe my forty years have been profitable 
or pleasant to myself, or any one; but I have habitually 
submitted, and I only ask you to remember it.’^ 

Woe to the suppliant, if such a one there were or ever 
had been, wlio had any concession to look for in the inex- 
orable face at the cabinet. Woe to the defaulter whose 
appeal lay to the tribunal where those severe eyes pre- 
sided. Great need had the rigid woman of her mystical 
religion, veiled in gloom and darkness, with lightnings 
of cursing, vengeance, and de^struction,^ flashing through 
the sable clouds* Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors,'’ was a j)raycr too poor in spirit for her. 
Smite Thou my debtors, Lord, w?Hier''**thent, crush them ; 
do Thou as X. would do, and Thou shalt have my worship: 
this was tlie impious tower oJ^stone she biftlt up to scale 
II(\uven. ^ 

“Have you finished, Arthur, or have you anything i;iore 
to say to nu'? 1 think tliore can b('- nothing else. ' You 
have been short, but full of matter! 

“ Mother, I have yet something more to say. It has been 
upon my mind, night and day, this long time. It is far 
more diHicult to say than what 1 have said. That concerned 
inysidf; tliis eoncerns us all.’’ 

“Us all! Who are us all?” ^ 

“ Voui\self, myself, my dead father.” 

She took her hamls from the desk; folded them in her 
lap; and sat looking towards the lire, with the impenetra- 
bility of an old Egyptian sculpture. 

“ Von knew my fathi*r infinitely better than I ever knew 
him; and liis res(U‘ve with mo yielded to you. You were 
much the stronger, mother, aiul directed liiin. As a child, 
I knew it as well as I know it now. 1 knew that your as- 
cendency ov(u* liiiu was the cause of his going to China to 
take care of the business there, while you took care of it 
Iiero (though 1 do not even now know whether these were 
really terms of separation that you agreed upon) ; and that 
it was your will that I should remain with you until I was 
twenty, and then go to him as I did. You will not be 
by iny recalling tliis, after twenty years? ” 

“ 1 am waiting to hear wdiy you recall it.” 
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He lowered his voice, and said, with manifest reluctance, 
and against his will : 

I want to ask you, mother, whether it ever occurred to 
you to suspect — 

At the word Suspect, she turned her eyes momentarily 
npon her son, with a dark frown. She then suffered them 
to seek the fire, as before ; but with the frown fixed above 
them, as if the sculptor of old Egypt had indented it in the 
hard granite face, to frown for ages. 

— that he had any secret remembrance wliich caused 
him trouble of mind — remorse? Wliether you ever observed 
anything in his conduct suggesting that; or ever spoke to 
him upon it, or ever heard him hint at such a thing? 

“ I do not understand what kind of secret remembrance 
you mean to infer that your father was a prey to,^^ she re- 
turned, after a sileffce. You speak so mysteriously.” 

“ Is it posi^ible, mother,” her son leaned forward to be 
the nearer to her while he Avhispered it, and laid his hand 
nervously upon her d^sk, is it i^ossible, mother, that he 
had unhappily wronged any one, and made no repara- 
tion?” 

Looking at him wrathfully, she bent herself back in her 
chair to keep him further off, but gave him no reply. 

I am deeply sensible, mother, that if this thought has 
never at any time flashed upon 3^011, it must seem cruel and 
unnatural in me, even in this confidence, to breathe it. 
But I cannotjjj^hake it off. Time and cliange (I have tried 
both before breaking silence) do nothing to wear it out. 
Eemember, I was with my father. Remember, I saw his 
face when he gave the watch into my keeping, and strug- 
gled to express that he sent it as a token you would under- 
stand, to yon. Remember, I saw him at the last with the 
pencil in his failing hand, tiying to write some word for 
you to read, but to which he could give no shape. The 
more remote and cruel this vague suspicion that I have, the 
stronger the circumstances that could give it any semblance 
of probability to me. For Heaven’s sake, let us examine 
sacredly whether there is any wrong entrusted to us to set 
right. No one can help towards it, mother, but you. ” 

Still so recoiling in her chair that her overpoised weight 
moved it, from time to time, a little on its wheels, and gave 
lier the appearance of a phantom of fierce aspect gHding 
away from him, she interposed her left arm, bent at the 
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elbow with the back of her hand towards her face, between 
herself and him, and looked at him in a fixed silence. 

‘‘ In grasping at money and in driving hard bargains — I 
have begun, and I must speak of such things now, mother 
— some one may have been grievously deceived, injured, 
ruined. You were the moving power of all this machinery 
before my birth ; your stronger spirit has been infused into 
all my father’s dealings, for more than two score years. 
You can set these doubts at rest, I think, if you will really 
Jielp me to discover the truth. Will you, mother? ” 

He stopped in the hope that she would speak. But her 
grey hair was not more immovable in its two folds, than 
were her firm lips. 

“ If reparation can be made to any one, if restitution can 
be made to any one, let us know it and make it. Nay, 
mother, if within my means, let we make it. I have seen 
so little happiness come of money ; it has brought within 
my knowledge so little peace to this house, or to any one 
belonging to it; that it is worth less to me than to another. 
It can buy me nothing that will not be a reproach and mis- 
ery to me, if I am haunted by a suspicion that it darkened 
my father’s last hours with remorse, and that it is not hon- 
estly and justly mine.” 

There was a bell-rope hanging on the panelled wall, some 
two or three yards from the cabinet. By a swift and sud- 
den action of her foot, she drove her wheeled chair rapidly 
back to it and pulled it violently — still holding her arm up 
in its shield-like posture, as if he were strikiijg at hei’, and 
she warding off the blow. 

A girl came hurrying in, frightened. 

“ Send Flintwinch here ! ” 

In a moment the girl had withdrawn, and the old man 
stood within the door. “What! You’re hammer and 
congs, already, you two? ” he said, coolly stroking his face. 
“ I thought you w'ould be. I Avas pretty sure of it.” 

“ riintAviueh ! ” said the mother, “ look at my son. Look 
at him ! ” 

“Well! I looking at him,” said Flintwinch. 

She stretched out the arm Avith which she liad shielded 
herself, and as she went on, pointed at the object of her 
anger. 

“ In the very hour of his return almost — before the shoe 
upon his foot is dry — he asperses his father’s memory to 
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his mother! Asks his mother to become, with him, a spy 
upon his father^s transactions through a lifetime! Has 
misgivings that the goods of this world which we have 
painfully got together early and late, with wear and tear, 
and toil and self-denial, are so much plunder ; and asks to 
whom they shall be given up, as reparation and restitution ! 

Although she said this raging, she said it in a voice so 
far from being beyond her control, that it was even lower 
than her usual tone. She also spoke with great distinct- 
ness. 

‘“Repaj’ation! said she. V"es truly! It is easy for 
him to talk of reparation, fresh from journeying and junk- 
eting in foreign lands, aiid living a life of vanity and 
pleasure. But let him look at me, in prison, and in bonds 
here. I endure without murmuring, because it is appointed 
that I shall so make reparation for my sins. Reparation! 
Is there none in this room? Has there been none here this 
fifteen years? 

Thus was she always balancing her bargain with the Maj- 
esty of heaven, posting up the entries to her credit, strictly 
keeping her set-off, and claiming her due. She was only 
remarkable in this, for the force and emphasis with which 
she did it. Thousands upon thousands do it, according to 
their varying manner, every day. 

Flintwinch, give me that book! 

The old man handed it to her from the table. She put 
two fingers between the leaves, closed the book upon them, 
and held it up to her son in a threatening way. 

In the days of old, Arthur, treated of in this commen- 
tary, there were pious men, beloved of tlic Lord, who would 
have cursed their sons for less than this : who Avoiild have 
sent them forth, and sent whole nations forth, if such had 
supported them, to be avoided of God and man, and perish, 
down to the baby at the breast. But I only tell you that 
if you ever renew that theme with me, I will renounce you ; 
I will so dismiss you through that doorway, that you liad 
better have been motherless from your cradle. I will never 
see or know you more. And if, after all, you were to come 
into this darkened room to look upon me lying dead, my 
body should bleed, if I could make it, when you came near 
me.^^ 

In part relieved by the intensity of this threat, and in 
part (monstrous as the fact is) by a general impression that 
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it was in some sort a religious proceeding, she handed back 
the book to the old man, and was silent. 

‘‘Now,^’ said Jeremiah; “premising that I^m not go^ 
iiig to stand between you two, will you let me ask (as 
I ham been called in, and made a third) what is all this 
about? ” 

“Take your version of it,^^ returned Arthur, finding it 
left to him to speak, “from my mother. Let it rest there. 
What 1 have said, was said to my mother only.’^ 

“Oh!^^ returned the old man. “Prom your mother? 
Take it from your mother? Well ! But your mother men- 
tioned that you had been suspecting your father. That’s 
not dutiful, Mr. Arthur. Who will you be suspecting 
next? 

“Enough,’^ said Mrs. Clennam, turning her face so that 
it was addressed for the moment to the old man only. 
“ Let no more be said about this.^^ 

“Yes, but stop bit, stop a bit,’^ the old man persisted. 
“Let us see how we stand. Have you told Mr. Arthur, 
that he mustn’t lay oftences at his father’s door? That he 
has no right to do it? That he has no ground to go upon? ” 
“I tell him so now.” 

“Ah! Exactly,” said the old man. “ You tell him so 
now. You hadn’t told him so before, and you tell him so 
now. Ay, ay! That’s right! You know I stood between 
you and his father so long, that it seems as if death liad 
made no difference, and 1 was still standing between you. 
So I will, and so in fairness I require to have that plainly 
put forward. Arthur, you jdease to hear that you have no 
right to mistrust your father, and have no ground to go 
upon.” 

He put his hands to the back of the wlieeled chair, and 
muttering to himself, slowly Avheeled his mistress back to 
her cabinet. “Now,” he resumed, standing behind her: 
“in case I should go away leaving things half done, and so 
should be wanted again when you come to the other half 
and get into one of your flights, has Arthur told you what 
he means to do about the business? ” 

“He has relinquished it.” 

“In favour of nobody, I suppose? ” 

Mrs. Clennam glanced at her son, leaning against one 
of the windows. He observed the look and said, “ To my 
mother, of course. She does what she i)leases.” 
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“ And if any pleasure,” she said after a short pause, 
“ could arise for me out of the disappointment of my expec- 
tations, that my son, in the prime of his life Tvould infuse 
new youth and strength into it, and make it of great profit 
and power, it would be in advancing an old and faithLxl 
servant. Jeremiah, the captain deserts the ship, but you 
and I will sink or float with it.” 

Jeremiah, whose eyes glistened as if they saw money, 
darted a sudden look at the son, which seemed to say, “ I 
owe you no thanks for this ; you have done nothing towards 
it ! ” and then told the mother that he thanked her, and 
that Affery thanked her, and that he would never desert 
her, and that Affery would never desert her. Finally, he 
hauled up his watch from its depths, said “Eleven. Time 
for your oysters ! ” and with that change of subject, which 
involved no change of expression or manner, rang the bell. 

But Mrs. Clenuara, resolved to treat herself with the 
greater rigour for having been supposed to be unacquainted 
with reparation, refused to eat her oysters when they were 
brought. They looked temiiting; eight in number, circu- 
larly set out on a white plate on a tray covered with a 
white napkin, flanked by a slice of buttered French roll, 
and a little compact glass of cool wine and water ; but she 
resisted all persuasions, and sent them down again — pla- 
cing the act to her credit, no doubt, in her Eternal Day- 
Book. 

This refection of oysters was not presided over by Affery, 
but by the girl who had appeared when the bell was rung ; 
the same who had been in the dimly-lighted room last night. 
Now that he had an opportunity of observing her, Arthur 
found that her diminutive figure, small features, and slight 
spare dress, gave her the appearance of being much younger 
than she was. A woman, probably of not less than two- 
and-twenty, she might have been passed in the street for 
little more than half that age. Not that her face was very 
youthful, for in truth there was more consideration and 
care in it than naturally belonged to her utmost years; but 
she was so little and light, so noiseless and shy, and ap- 
peared so conscious of being out of place among the three 
hard elders, that she had all the manner and much of the 
appearance of a subdued child. 

In a hard way, and in an uncertain way that fluctuated 
between patronage and putting down, the sprinkling from a 
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Watering-pot and hydraulic pressure, Mrs. Clennam showed 
an interest in this dependant. Even in the moment of her 
entrance upon the violent ringing of the bell, when the 
mother shielded herself with that singular action from the 
son, Mrs. Cleimam^s eyes had had some individual recogni- 
tion in them, which seemed reserved for her. As there are 
degrees of hardness in the hardest inetal, and shades of 
colour in black itself, so, even in the asperity of Mrs. Clen- 
nam ’s demeanour towards all tlie rest of humanity and 
towards Little Dorrit, there was a fine gradation. 

Little Dorrit let herself out to do needlework. At so 
much a day — or at so little — from eight to eight. Little 
Dorrit was to be hired. Punctual to the moment, Little 
Dorrit appeared; punctual to the moment. Little Dorrit 
vanished. What became of Little Dorrit between the two 
eights, was a mystery. 

Another of the moral phenomena of Little Dorrit. Be- 
sides her consideration money, her daily contract included 
meals. She had an extraordinary repugnance to dining in 
company; would never do so, if it were possible to escape. 
Would always plead that she had this bit of work to begin 
first, or that bit of work to finish lirst ; and would, of a 
certainty, scheme and plan — not very cunningly, it would 
seem, for she deceived no one — to dine alone. Successful 
in this, happy in carrying off her plate anywhere, to make 
a table of her lap, or a box, or the ground, or even as 'was 
supposed, to stand on tip-toe, dining moderately at a mantel- 
shelf ; the great anxiety of Little Dorrit’ s day was set at rest. 

It was not easy to make out Little Dorrit' s face; she 
was so retiring, plied her needle in such removed corners, 
and started away so scared if encountered on the stairs. 
But it seemed to be a pale transparent face, quick in ex- 
pression, though not beautiful in feature, its soft hazel eyes 
excepted. A delicately bent head, a tiny form, a quick 
little pair of busy hands, and a shabby dress — it must needs 
have been very shabby to look at all so, being so neat — 
were Little Dorrit as she sat at work. 

For these particulars or generalities concerning Little 
Dorrit, Mr. Arthur was indebted in the course of the day 
to his own eyes and to Mrs. Affeiy’s tongue. If Mrs. 
Affery had had any will or way of her own> it would proba- 
bly have been unfavourable to Little Dorrit. But as ** them 
two clever ones” — Mrs. Affery ’s perpetual reference, in 
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whom her personality was swallowed up — weio agreed to 
accept Little Dorrit as a matter of course, she had nothing 
for it but to follow suit. Similarly, if the two clever ones 
had agreed to murder Little Dorrit by candlelight, Mrs. 
Affery, being required to hold the candle, would no doubt 
have done it. 

In the intervals of roasting the partridge for the invalid 
chamber, and preparing a baking-dish of beef and pudding 
for the dining-room, Mrs. Affery made the communications 
above set forth; invariably putting her head in at the door 
again after she had taken it out, to enforce resistance to 
tlie two clever ones. It appeared to have become a perfect 
passion with Mrs. Flintwinch, that the only son should be 
pitted against them. 

In the course of the day too, Arthur looked through the 
whole house. Dull and dark he found it. The gaunt 
rooms, deserted for years upon years, seemed to have set- 
tled down into a gloomy lethargy from which nothing could 
rouse them again. Tlie furniture, at once spare and lum- 
bering, hid in the rooms rather than furnished them, and 
there was no colour in all the house ; such colour as had 
ever been there, had long ago started away on lost sun- 
beams — got itself absorbed, perhaps, into flowers, butter- 
flies, plumage of birds, precious stones, what not. Tliere 
was not one straight floor, from the foundation to the roof; 
the ceilings were so fantastically clouded by smoke and 
dust, that old women might have told fortunes in them 
better than i?! grouts of tea; the dead-cold hearths showed 
no traces of having ever been warmed, but in heaps of soot 
that had tumbled down the chimneys, and eddied about in 
little dusky whirlwinds when the doors were opened. In 
what had once been a drawing-room, there were a pair of 
meagre mirrors, with dismal processions o£ black figures 
carrying black garlands, walking round the frames; but 
even these were short of heads and legs, and one undertaker- 
like Cupid had swung round on his own axis and got upside 
down, and another had fallen off altogether. The room 
Arthur Clennam’s deceased father had occupied for business 
purposes, when he first remembered him, was so unaltered 
that he might have been imagined still to keep it invisibly, 
as his visible relict kept her room up-stairs ; Jeremiah Flint- 
winch still going between them negotiating. His picture, 
dark and gloomy, earnestly speechless on the wall, with the 
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eyes intently looking at his son as they had looked when 
life departed from them, seemed to urge him awfully to 
the task he had attempted; but as to any yielding on the 
part of his mother, he had now no hope, and as to any 
other means of setting his distrust at rest, he had aban- 
doned hope a long time. Down in the cellars, as up in tiie 
bed-chambers, old objects that he well remembered were 
changed by age and decay, but were still in their old places ; 
even to empty beer-casks hoary with cobwebs, and empty 
wine-bottles with fur and fungus choking up their throats. 
There, too, among unused bottle-racks and pale slants of 
light from the yard above, was the strong room stored with 
old ledgers, which had as musty and corrupt a smell as if 
they were regularly balanced, in the dead small hours, by 
a nightly resurrection of old book-keepers. 

The baking-dish was served up in a penitential manner, 
on a shrunken cloth at an end of the dining- table, at two 
o’clock; when he dined with Mr. Flintwinch, the new part- 
ner. Mr. Flintwinch informed him that his mother had 
recovered her equanimity now, and that he need not fear 
her again alluding to what had passed in the morning. 
‘^And don’t you lay offences at your father’s door, Mr. 
Artliur,” added Jeremiah, once for all, don’ t do it ! Now, 
we have done with the subject.” 

Mr. Flintwinch had been already re-arranging and dust- 
ing his own particular little office, as if to do honour to 
his accession to new dignity, lie resumed this occupation 
when he was replete with beef, had sucked up all the gravy 
ill the baking-dish with the flat of his knife, and had drawn 
liberally on a barrel of small beer in tlie scullery. Thus 
refreshed, he tucked up his shirt-sleeves and went to work 
again ; and ]Mr. Arthur, watching him as he sot about it, 
plainly saw that his father’s j^iedure, or his father’s grave, 
would be as communicative with him as this old man. 

“Now, Affery, woman,” said Mr. Flintwinch, as she 
crossed the hall. “You hadirt made Mr. Arthur’s bed 
when I was up there last. Stir yourself. Bustle.” 

But Mr. Arthur found the house so blank and dreary, 
and was so unwilling to assist at another implacable con- 
signment of his mother’s enemies (perhaps himself among 
them) to moi*tal disfigurement and immortal ruin, that he 
announced his intention of lodging at the coffee-house 
where he had left his luggage, Mr. Flintwinch taking 
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kindly to the idea of getting rid of him, and his mother 
being indifferent, beyond considerations of saving, to most 
domestic arrangements that were not bounded by the walls 
of her own chamber, he easily carried this point without 
new offence. Daily business hours were agreed upon, which 
his mother, Mr. Flintwinch, and he, were to devote to- 
gether to a necessary checking of books and papers ; and 
he left the home ho had so lately found, with a depressed 
heart. 

But Little Dorrit? 

The business hours, allowing for intervals of invalid regi- 
men of oysters and partridges, during which Cleimain re- 
freshed himself with a walk, were from ten to six for about 
a fortnight. Sometimes Little Dorrit was employed at her 
needle, sometimes not, sometimes apj)eared as a humble 
visitor : which must have been her character on the occa- 
sion of his arrival. His original curiosity augmented every 
day, as he watched for lier, saw or did not see her, and 
speculated about her. Influenced by his predominant idea,, 
he even fell into a habit of discussing with himself the 
possibility of her being in some way associated with it. 
At last he resolved to watch Little Dorrit and know more 
of her story. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE FATHER OP THE MARSHALSEA. 

Thirty years ago there stood, a few doors short of the 
church of Saint George, in the borough of Southwark, on 
the left-hand side of the way going southward, the Mar- 
shalsea Prison. It had stood there many years before, and 
it remained there some years afterwards ; but it is gone 
now, and the world is none the worse without it. 

It was an oblong pile of barrack building, partitioned 
into squalid houses standing back to back, so that there 
were no back rooms; environed by a narrow paved yard, 
hemmed in by high walls duly spiked at top. Itself a close 
and confined prison for debtors, it contained Avithin it a 
much closer and more confined jail for smugglers. Offend- 
ers against the revenue laws, and defaulters to excises or 
customs, who had incurred fines Avhich they were unable to 
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pay, were supposed to be incarcerated behind an iron-plated 
door, closing up a second prison, consisting of a strong cell 
or two, and a blind alley some yard and a half wide, which 
formed the mysterious termination of the very limited 
skittle-ground in which the Marshalsea debtors bowled 
down their troubles. 

Supposed to be incarcerated there, because the time had 
rather outgrown the strong cells and the blind alley. In 
practice they had come to be considered a little too bad, 
though in theory they were quite as good as ever ; which 
may be observed to be the case at the present day with 
other cells that are not at all strong, and with other blind 
alleys that are stone-blind. Hence the smugglers habitu- 
ally consorted with the debtors (who received them with 
open arms), except at certain constitutional moments when 
somebody came from some Office, to go through some form 
of overlooking something, which neither he nor anybody 
else knew anything about. On those truly British occa- 
sions, the smugglers, if any, made a feint of walking into 
the strong cells and the blind alley, while this somebody 
pretended to do his something ; and made a reality of walk- 
ing out again as soon as he hadn’t done it — neatly epito- 
mising the administration of most of the public affairs, in 
our right little, tight little, island. 

There had been taken to the Marshalsea Prison, long be- 
fore the day when the sun shone on Marseilles and on the 
opening of this narrative, a debtor with Avhoni this narra- 
tive has some concern. 

He was, at that time, a very amiable and very helpless 
middle-aged gentleman, who was going out again directly. 
Necessarily, he Avas going out again directly, because the 
Marshalsea lock never turned ixpon a debtor who was not. 
He brought in a portmanteau with him, which he doubted 
its being worth while to unpack ; he Avas so perfectly clear 
— like all the rest of them, the turnkey on tlie lock said — 
that he Avas going out again directly. 

He was a shy, retiring man ; Avell-looking, though in an 
effeminate style ; with a mild voice, curling hair, and irreso- 
lute hands — rings upon the lingex’S in those days — Avhich 
nervously wandered to his tiembling lip a hundred times, 
in the first half-hour of his acquaintance Avith the jail. 
His principal anxiety was about his wife. 

“Ho you think, sir,” he asked the turnkey, “that she 
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will be very much shocked, if she should c6me to the gate 
to-morrow morning? ” 

The turnkey gave it as the result of his experience that 
some of ’em was and some of ’em wasn’t. In general, 
more no than yes. “ What like is she, you see? ” he philo- 
sophically asked; “that’s what it hinges on.” 

“She is very delicate and inexperienced mdeed.” 

“That,” said the turnkey, “is agen her.’^ 

“ She is so little used to go out alone,” said the debtor, 
“that I am at a loss to think how she will ever make her 
way here, if she walks.” 

“P’raps,” quoth the turnkey, “she’ll take a ackney 
coach.” 

“ Perhaps.” The irresolute fingers went to the trembling 
lip. “I hope she will. She may not think of it.” 

“Or p’raps,” said the turnkey, offering his suggestions 
from the top of his well-worn wooden stool, as he might 
have offered them to a child for whose weakness he felt a 
compassion, “p’raps she’ll get her brother, or her sister, to 
come along with her.” 

“ She has no brother or sister.” 

“Niece, nevy, cousin, serwant, young ’ooman, green- 
grocer. — Dash it! One or another on ’em,” said the turn- 
key, repudiating beforehand the refusal of all his sugges- 
tions. 

“ I fear — I hope it is not against the rules — that she will 
bring the children.” 

“The children?” said the turnkey. “And the rules? 
Why, lord set you up like a corner pin, we’ve a reg’lar 
playground o’ children here. Children? Why, we swarm 
with ’em. How many a you got? ” 

“ Two,” said the debtor, lifting his irresolute hand to his 
lip again, and turning into the prison. 

The turnkey followed him with his eyes. “And yon 
another,” he observed to himself, “ which makes three on 
you. And your wife another. I’ll lay a crown. Which 
makes four on you. And another coming, I’ll lay half-a- 
crown. Which’ll make five on you. And I’ll go another 
seven and sixpence to name which is the helplessest, the- 
unbom baby or you ! ” 

He was right in all his particulars. She came next day 
with a little boy of three years old, and a little girl of two^ 
and he stood entirely corroborated. 
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Got a roolii now ; haven^t you? ” the turnkey asked the 
debtor after a week or two. 

Yes, I have got a very good rooin.^^ 

Any little sticks a coining, to furnish it?^^ said the 
turnkey. 

I expect a few necessary articles of furniture to be de^ 
livered by tlm carrier, this afternoon/^ 

Missis aiMlittle ’uns a coming, to keep you company? 
asked the turnkey. 

‘‘Why, yes, we think it better that we should not be 
scattered, even for a few weeks. 

“Even for a few weeks, of course,’^ replied the turnkey. 
And he followed him again with his eyes, and nodded his 
head seven times when lie was gone. 

Tlie affairs of this debtor were perplexed by a partner- 
ship, of which he knew no more than that he had invested 
money in it ; by legal matters of assignment and settlement, 
conveyance here and conveyance there, suspicion of unlaw- 
ful preference of creditors in this direction, and of myste- 
rious, spiriting away of proi)erty in that; and as nobody on 
the face of the earth could be more incapable of explaining 
any single item in the heap of confusion than the debtor 
himself, nothing comprehensible could be made of his case. 
To question him in detail, and endeavour to reconcile his 
answers; to closet him with accountants and sharp practi- 
tioners, learned in the wiles of insolvency and bankruptcy ; 
was only to put the case out at compound interest of inconi- 
prehensibility. The irresolute fingers fluttered more and 
more ineffectually about the trembling lip on every such 
occasion, and the sharpest practitioners gave him up as a 
hopeless job. 

“Out? ” said the turnkey, “ Ac’ll never get out. Unless 
his creditors take him by the shoulders and shove him 
out.’^ 

He had been there five or six months, ivhen he came run- 
ning to this turnkey one forenoon to tell liim, breathless 
and pale, that his wife was ill. 

“As anybody might a known she would be,^^ said the 
turnkey. 

“ We intended,” he returned, “ that she sliould go to a 
country lodgmg only to-morrow. What am I to do! Oh, 
good heaven, what am I to do ! ” 

“Don’t waste your time in clasping your hands and bit* 
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iug your fingers,” responded the practical turnkey, taking 
him by the elbow, “but come along with me.” 

The turnkey conducted him — trembling from head to 
foot, and constantly crying under his breath, What was he 
to do ! while his irresolute fingers bedabbled the tears upon 
his face — up one of the common staircases in the prison, 
to a door on the garret story. Upon which door the turn- 
key knocked with the handle of liis key. 

“Come in! ” cried a voice inside. 

The turnkey opening the door, disclosed in a wretched, 
ill-smelling little room, two hoarse, puffy, red-faced per- 
sonages seated at a rickety table, playing at all-fours, 
smoking pipes, and drinking brandy. 

“Doctor,” said the turnkey, “here’s a gentleman’s wife 
in want of you without a minute’s loss of time ! ” 

The doctor’s friend was in the positive degree of hoarse- 
ness, puffiness, red-facedness, all-fours, tobacco, dirt, and 
brandy} the doctor in the compai'ative — hoarser, ijuffier, 
more red-faced, more all-fourey, tobaccoer, dirtier, and 
brandier. The doctor was amazingly shabby, in a torn and 
darned rough-weather sea-jacket, out at elbows and emi- 
nently short of buttons (he had been in liis time the expe- 
rienced surgeon carried by a passenger ship), the dirtiest 
white trousers conceivable by mortal man, carpet slippers, 
and no visible linen. “ Chihlbed? ” said the doctor. “ I’m 
the boy ! ” With that the doctor took a comb from the 
chimney-piece and stuck his hair upright — which appeared 
to be his way of washing himself — produced a professional 
•chest or case, of most abject appearance, from the cui)board 
where his cup and saucer and coals Avere, settled his chin 
in the frowsy wrapper round his neck, and became a ghastly 
medical scarecrow. 

The doctor and the debtor ran down-stairs, leaving the 
turnkey to return to the lock, and made for the debtor’s 
room. All the ladies in the prison had got hold of the 
news, and were in the yard. Some of them had already 
taken possession of the two children, and were hospitably 
carrying them off; others were offering loans of little com- 
forts from their own scanty store ; others were sympathis- 
ing with the greatest volubility. The gentlemen prisoners, 
feeling themselves at a disadvantage, had for the most part 
retired, not to say sneaked, to their rooms ; from the open 
windows of which, some of them now complimented the 
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doctor with whistles as he passed below, while others, with 
several stories between them, interchanged sarcastic refer- 
ences to the prevalent excitement. 

It was a hot summer day, and the prisqn rooms were 
baking between the high walls. In the debtor’s confined 
chamber, Mrs. Bangham, charwoman and messenger, whO’ 
was not a prisoner (though she had been once), but was 
the popular medium of communication with the outer world,' 
had volunteered her services as fly-catcher and general at- 
tendant. The walls and ceiling were blackened with flies. 
Mrs. Bangham, expert in sudden device, with one hand 
fanned the patient with a cabbage leaf, and with the other 
set traps of vinegar and sugar in gallipots ; at the same 
time enunciating sentiments of an encouraging and congratu- 
latory nature, adapted to the occasion . 

“The flies trouble yon, don’t tliey, my dear?” said Mrs.. 
Bangham. “ But p’raps they’ll take your mind off it, and 
do you good. What between the buryin’ ground, the gro- 
cer’s, the waggon-stables, and the pauncli trade, the Mar- 
shalsea flies gets very large. P’raps they’re sent as a con- 
solation, if we only know’d it. How are you now, my 
dear? hTo bettor? No, my dear, it ain’t to be expected;, 
you’ll bo worse before you’re better, and you know it, don’t 
you? Yes. That’s right! And to think of a sweet little 
cherub being born inside the lock! Now ain’t it pretty, 
ain’t that something to carry yon through it pleasant?' 
Why, wo ain’t had such a thing happen here, my dear, not 
for I couldn’t name the time when. And you a crying^ 
too? ” said Mrs. Bangham, to rally the patient more and 
more. “You! Making yourself so famous! With the 
flies a falling into the gallipots by fifties ! And everything 
a going on so well ! And here if there ain’t,” said Mrs. 
Bangham as the door opened, “ if there ain’t your dear gen- 
tleman along with Dr. Haggage ! And now indeed we are 
complete. 1th in k ! ” 

The doctor was scarcely the kind of appaiition to inspire 
a patient with a sense of absolute completeness, but as ho 
presently delivered the opinion, “ We are as right as wo 
can be, Mrs. Bangham, and wo shall come out of this like a 
house afire ; ” and as he and Mrs. Bangham took possession 
of the poor helpless pair as everybody else and anybody 
else had always done ; the means at hand were as good on 
the whole as better would have been. The special feature 
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in Dr. Haggage^s treatment of the case, was his deter- 
mination to keep Mrs. Bangham up to the mark. As 
thus: 

^^Mrs. Bangham,” said the doctor, before he had been 
there twenty minutes, go outside and fetch a little brandy, 
or we shall have you giving in.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir. But none on my account,” said Mrs. 
Bangham. 

“Mrs. Bangham,” returned the doctor, “I am in profes- 
sional attendance on this lady, and don’t choose to allow 
any discussion on your part. Go outside and fetch a little 
brandy, or I foresee that 3’^ou’ll break down.” 

“ You^re to be obeyed, sir,” said Mrs. Bangliam, rising. 

If you was to put your own lips to it, I think j^ou wouldn’t 
be the worse, for j-ou look but poorly, sir.” 

“Mrs. Bangham,” returned the doctor, “I am not j^our 
business, thank you, but you are mine. Never j-ou mind 
me, if you please. What j’ou have got to do, is, to do as 
you are told, and to go and get what 1 bid you.” 

Mrs. Bangham submitted; and the doctor, having ad- 
ministered her potion, took his own. lie repeated the 
treatment every hour, being very determined with Mrs. 
Bangham. Three or four hours passed ; the flies fell into 
the traps by hundreds; and at length one little life, hardly 
stronger than theirs, apjieared among the multitude of 
lesser deaths. 

“A very nice little girl indeed,” said the doctor; “little, 
but well-formed. Halloa, Mrs. Ihiiigham ! You’re look- 
ing queer! You be off, ma’am, this minute, and fetch a 
little more brandy, or we shall have you in hysterics.” 

By this time, the rings had begun to fall from the debt- 
or’s irresolute hands, like leaves from a wintry tree. Not 
one was left upon them that night, when he put something 
that chinked into the doctor’s greasy palm. In the mean- 
time Mrs. Bangham had been out on an errand to a mugh- 
bouring establishment decorated with three golden balls, 
where she was very well known. 

“Thank you,” said the doctor, “thank you. Your good 
lady is quite composed. Doing charmingly.” 

“I am very happy and very thankful to know it,” said 
the debtor, “though I little thought once, that — ” 

“ That a child would be born to you in a place like this? ” 
said the doctor. “ Bah, bah, sir, what does it signify? A 
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little more elbow-room is all we want here. We are quiet 
here ; we don’t get badgered here ; there’s no knocker here, 
sir, to be hammered at by creditors and bring a man’s 
heart into his mouth. Nobody conies here to ask if a man’s 
at home, and to say he’ll stand on the door mat till he is. 
Nobody writes threatening letters about money to this 
place. It’s freedom, sir, it’s freedom! I have had to- 
day’s practice at home and abroad, on a march, and aboard 
ship, and I’ll tell you this: I don’t know that I have ever 
pursued it under such quiet circumstances, as hero this day. 
Elsewhere, people are restless, worried, hurried about, 
anxious respecting one tiling, anxious respecting another. 
Nothing of the kind here, sir. We have done all that — 
we know the worst of it; we have got to the bottom, we 
can’t fall, and what have we found? Peace. That’s the 
word for it. Peace.” With this profession of faith, the 
doctor, who was an old jail-bird, and was more sodden than 
usual, and had the additional and unusual stimulus of 
money in his pocket, returned to his associate and chum in 
hoarseness, puftiness, red-facedness, all-fours, tobacco, 
dirt, and brandy. 

Now, the debtor was a very different man from the doc- 
tor, but he had already begun to travel, by his opposite 
segment of the circle, to the same point. Cruslied at first 
by his imprisonment, he had soon found a dull relief in it. 
lie was under lock and key ; but the lock and key that 
kept him in, kept numbers of his troubles out. If he had 
been a man with strength of purpose to face those troubles 
and fight them, he might have broken the net tnat held 
him, or broken his heart; but being what he was, he lan- 
guidly slipped into this smooth descent, and never more 
took one step upward. 

When he was relieved of the perplexed affahij that noth- 
ing would make plain, through having them returned upon 
his hands by a dozen agents in succession who could make 
neither beginning, middle, nor end of them, or him, he 
found his miserable place of refuge a quieter refuge than 
it had been before. He had unpacked the portmanteau 
long ago; and liis elder children now played regularly 
about the yard, and everybody knew the baby, and claimed 
a kind of i)roprietorship in her. 

“Why, I’m getting proud of you,” said his friend the 
turnkey, one day. “You’ll be the oldest inhabitant soon. 
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The Marshalsea wouldn’t be like the Marshalsea now, with- 
out you and your family.” 

The turnkey really was proud of him. He would men- 
tion him in laudatory terms to new comers, when his back 
was turned. You took notice of him,” he would say, 
that went out of the Lodge just now? ” 

New comer would probably answer Yes. 

Brought up as a gentleman, he was, if ever a man was. 
Educated at no end of expense. Went into the Marshal’s 
house once, to try a new piano for him. Played it, I un- 
derstand, like one o’clock — beautiful! As to languages — 
speaks anything. We’ve had a Frenchman here in his 
time, and it’s my opinion he knowed more French than the 
Frenchman did. We’ve had an Italian here in his time, 
and he shut him up in about half a minute. You’ll line! 
some characters beliiud other locks, I don’t say you won’t; 
but if 3"0U want the top sawyer, in such respects as I’ve 
mentioned, you must come to the Marshalsea.” 

When his youngest child was eight years old, his wife, 
who had long been languishing away — of her own inherent 
weakness, not that she retained any greater sensitiveness 
as to her place of abode than he did — went upon a visit to 
a poor friend and old nurse in the country, and died then*. 
He remained shut up in his room for a fortnight after- 
wards ; and an attorney’s clerk, who was going through the 
Insolvent Court, engrossed an address of condolence to him, 
which looked like a Lease, and which all the prisoners 
signed. When he appeared again he was greyer (lie had 
soon begun to turn grey) ; and the turnkey noticed that his 
hands went often to his trembling lips again, as they had 
used to do when he first came in. But he got pretty well 
over it in a month or two ; and in the meantime the chil- 
dren played about the yard as regularly as ever, but in 
black. 

Then Mrs. Bangham, long popular medium of communi- 
cation with the outer world, began to be infirm, and to be 
found oftener than usual comatose on pavements, with her 
basket of purchases sjiilt, and the change of her clients 
ninepence short. His son began to supersede Mrs. Bang- 
ham, and to execute commissions in a knowing manner, and 
to be of the prison prisonous and of the streets streety. 

Time went on, and the tunikey began to fail. His chest 
swelled, and his legs got weak, and he was short of breath. 
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The well-worn wooden stool was beyond him,” he com- 
plained. He sat in an arm-chair with a cushion, and some- 
times wheezed so, for minutes together, that he couldn^t 
turn the key. When he was overpowered by these fits, the 
debtor often turned it for him. 

‘‘You and me,” said the turnkey, one snowy winter’s 
night, when the lodge, with a bright fire in it, was pretty 
full of company, “ is the oldest inhabitants. I wasn’t here 
myself, above seven year before you. I shan’t last long. 
When I’m off tlie lock for good and all, you’ll be the Father 
of the Marshalsca.” 

The turnkey went off the lock of this world, next day. 
His words were remembered and repeated; and tradition 
afterwards handed down from generation to generation — a 
Marshalsea generation might be calculated as about three 
months — that the sliabby old debtor with the soft manner 
and the white hair, was the Father of tlie Marshalsea. 

And he grew to be proud of the title. If any impostor 
had arisen to claim it, lie would have shed tears in resent- 
ment of the attempt to deprive fiim of his rights. A dis- 
position began to bo perceived in him, to exaggerate the 
number of years he had been there ; it was generally under- 
stood that you must deduct a few from liis account; he was 
vain, the fleeting generations of debtors said. 

All new comers were presented to hiin. He was punc- 
tilious in the exaction of tliis coreniony. The wdts would 
perform the office of introduction with overcharged pomp 
and politeness, but they conld not easily overstep his sense 
of its gravity. He received them in his poor room (he dis- 
liked an introduction in the mere yard, as informal — a 
thing that might happen to anybody), with a kind of bowed- 
down beiieiicence. Iffiey were welcome to the Marshalsea, 
he would tell them. Yes, he was the Father of the place. 
So the world Avas kind enough to call him ; and so he was, 
if more than twenty years of residence gave him a claim to 
the title. It looked small at first, but there was very good 
company there — among a mixture — necessarily a mixture 
— and very good air. 

It became a not unusual circumstance for letters to be 
put under his door at night, enclosing half-a-crown, two 
half-crowns, now and then at long intervals even half-a- 
sovereign, for the Father of the Marshalsea. “ With the 
compliments of a collegian taking leave.” He received the 
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gifts as tributes, from admirers, to a public character. 
Sometimes these correspondents assumed facetious names, as 
the Brick, Bellows, Old Gooseberry, Wideawake, Snooks, 
Mops, Cutaway, the Dogs-meat Man ; but he considered 
this in bad taste, and was always a little hurt by it. 

In the fulness of time, this correspondence showing signs 
of wearing out, and seeming to require an effort on the part 
of the correspondents to which in the hurried circumstances 
of departure many of them might not be equal, he estab- 
lished the custom of attending collegians of a certain stand- 
ing, to the gate, and taking leave of them there. The 
collegian under treatment, after shaking hands, would 
occasionally stop to wrap up something in a bit of paper, 
and would come back again, calling Hi! 

He would look round surprised. ‘‘Me? he would say, 
with a smile. 

By this time the collegian would be up with him, and 
he would paternally add, “ What have you forgotten? 
What can I do for you? 

forgot to leave this,’^ the collegian would usually re- 
turn, “for the Father of the Marshalsea.^' 

“ My good sir,’^ he would rejoin, “ he is infinitely obliged 
to you.^^ But, to the last, the irresolute hand of old would 
remain in the pocket into which he had slipped the money, 
during two or three turns about the yai-d, lest the transac- 
tion should be too conspicuous to the general body of 
collegians. 

One afternoon he had been doing the honours of the place 
to a rather large party of collegians, who happened to be 
going out, when, as lie was coming back, ha encountered 
one from the poor side who had been taken in execution 
for a small sum a week before, had “ settled in the course 
of that afternoon, and was going out too. The man was a 
mere Plasterer in liis working dress; had his wife with 
him, and a bundle; and was in high spirits. 

“God bless you, sir,^^ he said in passing. 

And you,’^ benignantly returned the Father of the Mar- 
shalsea. 

They were pretty far divided, going their several ways, 
when the Plasterer called out, “I say! — sir!^^ and came 
back to him. 

“It ain’t much,” said the Plasterer, putting a little pile 
of halfpence in his hand, “but it’s well meant.” 
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The Father of the Marshalsea had never been offered 
tribute in copper yet. His children often had, and with 
his perfect acquiescence it had gone into the common purse, 
to buy meat that he had eaten, and drink that he had drunk ; 
but fustian splashed with white lime, bestowing halfpence 
on him, front to front, was new. 

How dare you ! he said to the man, and feebly burst 
into tears. 

The Plasterer turned him towards the wall, that his face 
might not be seen ; and the action was so delicate, and the 
man was so penetrated with repentance, and asked pardon 
so honestly, that he could make him no less acknowledg- 
ment than, ‘‘1 know you meant it kindly. Say no more.^^ 

“Bless your soul, sir/’ urged the Plasterer, “I did in- 
deed. I’d do more by you than the rest of ’em do, I fancy.” 

“ AYhat would you do? ” he asked. 

“I’d come back to see you, after I was let out.” 

“Give me the money again,” said the other, eagerly, 
“and I’ll keep it, and never spend it. Thank you for it, 
thank you! I shall see you again? ” 

“If I live a week you shall.” 

They shook hands and parted. The collegians, assem- 
bled in Symposium in the Snuggery that niglit, marvelled 
what had happened to their Father; he walked so late in 
the shadows of the yard, and seemed so downcast. 


CHAPTER VII. 

. THE CHILD OF THE MARSHALSEA. 

The baby whose first draught of air had been tinctured 
with Doctor Haggage’s brandy, was handed down among 
the generations of collegians, like the tradition of their 
common parent. In the earlier stages of her existence, she 
was handed down in a literal and prosaic sense ; it being 
almost a part of the entrance footing of every new collegian 
to nurse the child who had been born in the college. 

“ By rights,” remarked the turnkey, when she was first 
shown to him, “I ought to be her godfather.” 

The debtor irresolutely thought of it for a minute, and 
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said, ‘‘Perhaps you wouldn^t object to really being her 
godfather? 

“Oh! I don’t object,” replied the turnkey, “if you 
don’t.” 

Tims it came to pass that she was christened one Sunday 
afternoon, when the turnkey, being relieved, was off tlie 
lock ; and that the turnkey went up to the font of Saint 
George’s church, and promised and vowed and renounced 
on her behalf, as lie himself related when he came back, 
“like a good ’un.” 

This invested tlio turnkey Avith a new proprietary share 
ill the child, over and above his former official one. When 
she began to walk and talk, he became fond of her; bought 
a little arm-chair and stood it by the liigh fender of the 
lodge hre-placo-; liked to have her company when he Avas 
on the lo(‘k ; and used to bribe lier Avith cheap toys to come 
and talk to him. The child, for Inn* part, soon grcAV so 
fond of the turnkey, that she would come climbing up the 
lodge-ste]>s of lier own accord at all hours of the day. 
When she fell asleep in the little arm-chair by the high 
fender, the turnkey Avould cover her Avith his pocket-hand- 
kerchief; and Avdieii she sat in it dresvsing and undressing a 
doll— which soon came to be unlike dolls on the other side 
of the lock, and to bear a horrible family resemblance to 
Mrs. Bangham — he Avould contemjdate her from the top of 
his stool with exceeding gentleness. Witnessing these 
things, tlie collegians Avould expi-ess an opinion that the 
turnkey, Avho Avas a bachelor, had been cut out by nature 
for a family man. But tln^ turnkey thanked them, and 
said, “ No, on the Avhole it Avas enough to see other people’s 
children there.” 

At Avhat period of lier early life, the little creature began 
to i^erceiA'C that it Avas not the habit of all the Avorld to live 
locked up in narroAv yards surrounded by high Avails Avith 
spikes at the top, Avould be a difficult question to settle. 
But she Avas a A-ery, A^ery little creature indeed, when she 
had somehow gained the knowledge, that her clasp of her 
father’s hand Avas to be ahvays loosened at the door which 
the great key opened ; and that while her own light steps 
Avere free to pass beyond it, his feet must never cross that 
line. A pitiful and plaintive look, with which she had be- 
gun to regard him when she Avas still extremely young, was 
perhaps a part of this discovery. 
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With a pitiful and plaintive look for everything indeed, 
but with something in it for only him that was like protec- 
tion, this Child of the Marshalsea and child of the Father 
of the Marshalsea, sat by her friend the turnkey in the 
lodge, kept the family room, or wandered about the prison- 
yard, for the first eight years of her life. With a*pitiful 
and plaintive look for her wayward sister; for her idle, 
brother ; for the high blank walls ; for the faded crowd 
they shut in ; for the games of the prison children as they 
whooped' and ran, and played at hide-and-seek, and made 
the iron bars of the inner gateway “ Home.’^ . 

Wistful and wondering, she would sit in sumnier weather 
by the high fender in the lodge, looking up at the sky 
tlirough the barred window, until bars of light would arise, 
when she turned her eyes away, between her and her friend, 
and she would see him through a grating, too. 

“Thinking of the fields,’^ the .turnkey said once, after 
watching her, “ ain^t you? 

“ Where are they? site inquired. 

“ Why, they’re — over there, my dear,” said the turnkey, 
with a vague flourish of his key. “ Just about there.” 

“Does anybody open them, and shut them? Are they 
locked? ” 

The turnkey was discomfited. “ Well,” he said. “Not 
in general.” 

“ Are they very pretty. Bob? ” She called him Bob, by 
his own particular request and instruction. 

“Lovely. Full of flowers. There’s buttercups, and 
there’s daisies, and there’s” — the turnkey hesitated, being 
short of floral nomenclature — “there’s dandelions, and all 
manner of games.” 

“Is it very pleasant to be there. Bob? ” 

“Prime,” said the turnkey. 

“ Was father ever there? ” 

“ Hem ! ” coughed the turnkey. “ 0 yes, he was there, 
sometimes.” 

“ Is he sorry not to be there now? ” 

“ N — not particular,” said the turnkey. 

“ Nor any of the people? ” she asked, glancing at the list- 
less crowd within. “O are you quite sure and certain. 
Bob?” 

At this difficult point of the conversation Bob gave in, 
and changed the subject to hard-bake: always his last re- 
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source when he found his little friend getting him into a 
political, social, or theological corner. But this was the 
origin of a series of Sunday excursions that these two curi- 
ous companions made together. They used to issue from 
the lodge on alternate Sunday afternoons with great gravity, 
bound for some meadows or green lanes that had been elabo- 
rately appointed by the turnkey in the course of the week ; 
and there she picked grass and flowers to bring home, 
while he smoked his pipe. Afterwards, there were tea- 
gardens, shrimps, ale, and other delicacies; and then they 
would come back hand in hand, unless slie was more than 
usually tired, and had fallen asleep on his shoulder. 

In those early days, the turnkey first began profoundly 
to consider a question which cost him so much mental la- 
bour, that it remained undetermined on the day of his 
death. He decided to will and bequeath his little property 
of savings to his godchijd, and the point arose how could 
it be so tied up as tliat only she should have the benefit 
of it? His .experience on the lock gave him such an acute 
perception of the enormous difficulty of ‘‘ tying up money 
with any approach to tightness, and contrariwise of the r(‘- 
markable ease with which it got loose, that through a series 
of years he regularly propounded this knotty point to every 
new insolvent agent and other professional gentleman who 
passed in and out. 

‘‘Supposing,” he 'would say, stating the case with his 
key, on the professional gentleman^ s waistcoat; “suppos- 
ing a man wanted to leave his property to a young female, 
and wanted to tie it up so that nobody else should ever 
be able to make a grab at it ; how would you tie up that 
property? ” 

“ Settle it strictly on herself,” the professional gentle- 
man would complacently answer. 

“ But look here,” quoth the turnkey. “ Supposing she 
had, say a brother, say a father, say a husband, who would 
be likely to make a grab at that property wlien slie came 
into it — how about that? ” 

“ It would be settled on herself, and they would have no 
more legal claim on it than you,” would be the professional 
answer. 

“Stop a bit,” said the turnkey. “Supposing she was 
tender-hearted, and they came over her. Where's your 
law for tying it uj) then? ” 
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The deepest character whom the turnkey sounded, was 
unable to produce his law for tying sucli a knot as that. 
So, the turnkey thought about it all his life, and died in- 
testate after all. 

But that was long afterwards, when his god-daughter 
was past sixteen. The first half of that space of Iter life 
was only just accomplished, when her pitiful and plaintive^ 
look saw her father a widower. From that time the pro- 
tection that her wondering eyes had expressed towards him, 
became embodied in action, and the Child of the Marshal- 
sea took upon herself a new relation towards the Father. 

At first, such a bal^y could do little more than sit with 
him, deserting her livelier place by the high fender, and 
quietly watching him. But this made her so far necessary 
to liim that he became accustomed to her, and began to be 
sensible of missing her when she was not there. Through 
this little gate, she passed out of childhood into the care- 
laden world. 

What her pitiful look saw, at that early time, in her 
father, in her sister, in her brother, in the jail ; how much, 
or how little of the wretched truth it pleased God to make 
visible to her; lies hidden \vith many mysteries. It is 
enough that she was inspired to be something %vhich was 
not what the rest were, and to bo that something, different 
and laborious, for the sake of the rest. Inspired? Yes. 
Shall we speak of the inspiration of a poet or a priest, and 
not of the heart impelled by love and self-devotion to the 
lowliest work in tlie lowliest way of life! 

With no eartlily friend to helj^ her, or so niiicli as to see 
her, but the one so strangely assorted; with no knowledge 
even of the common daily tone and habits of the common 
members of the free community who are not shut up in 
prisons; born and bred, in a social condition, false even 
with a reference to the falsest condition outside the walls ; 
drinking from infancy of a well wliose waters had their 
own peculiar stain, tlicir own unwholesome and imnatural 
taste ; the Child of the Marshalsea began her womanly life. 

No matter through what4iiistakes and discouragements, 
what ridicule (not unkindly meant, but deeply felt) of her 
youth and little figure, what humble cousciousiiess of her 
own babyhood and want of strength, even in the matter of 
lifting and carrying; through how much weariness and 
hopelessness, and how many secret tears; she trudged on, 
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until recognised as useful, even indispensable. That time 
came. She took the place of eldest of the three, in all 
things but precedence ; was the head of the fallen family ; 
and bore, in her own heart, its anxieties and shames.' 

At thirteen, she could read and keep accounts — that is, 
could put down in words and figures how much the bare 
necessaries that they wanted would cost, and how much 
less they had to buy them with. She had been, by snatches 
of a few Aveeks at a time, to an evening school outside, and 
got her sister and brother sent to day-schools by desultory 
starts, during tliree or four years. There was no instruc- 
tion for any of them at home; but slie knew .well — no one 
better — tliat a man so broken as to bo the Father of the 
Marshalsea, could be no father to his own children. 

To these scanty means of improvement, she added another 
of her own contriving. Once, among tlie heterogeneous 
crowd of inmates there ap])eared a dancing-masto]*. Her 
sister had a great desire to learn the dancing-master’s art, 
and seemed to have a taste that way. At thirteen years 
old, the Child of the Slarshalsea x>i‘csented herself to the 
dancing-master, with a little bag in her hand, and preferred 
her humble petition. 

^‘If you please, I was born here, sir.’’ 

^‘Oh! You are the young ladj', are you?’’ said tlie 
dancing-master, surveying the small figure and uplifted 
face. 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” 

And what can J do for you? ” said the dancing-master. 

^‘Nothing for me, sir, thank you,” anxiously undrawing 
the strings of the little bag; ‘‘ but if, while you stay here, 
youYould be so kind as to teach my sister cheap — ” 

“ My child, I’ll teach her for nothing,” said the dancing- 
master, shutting uj) the bag. He was as good-natured a 
dancing-master as ever danced to the Insolvent Court, and 
he kept his word. The sister was so apt a pupil,* and the 
dancing-master had such abundant leisure to bestow upon 
her (for it took him a matter of ten weeks to set to his 
creditors, lead off, turn the Commissioners, and right and 
left^back to his professional jmrsuits) that a wonderful prog- 
ress was made. Indeed the dancing-master was so proud 
of it, and so wishful to display it before he l(»ft, to a few 
select friends among the collegians, that at six o’clock on 
a certain fine morning, a minuet de la cour ctxme off in the 
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yard — the college-rooms being of too confined proportions 
for the purpose — in which so much ground was covered, 
and the steps were so conscientiously executed, that the 
dancing-master, having to play tlie kit besides, was thor- 
oughly blown. 

The success of this beginning, which led to the dancing- 
master’s continuing his instruction after his release, embol- 
dened the poor child to try again. She watched and waited 
months, for a seamstress, in the fulness of time a milliner 
came in, and to her she rej)aired on her behalf. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” she said, looking timidly 
round tlie door of the milliner, whom she found in tears 
and in bed : ‘^but I was born here.” 

Everybody seemed to hear of her as soon as they arrived; 
for the milliner sat up in bed, drying her eyes, and said, 
just as the dancing-master had said : 

Oh ! You are the child, are you? ” 

Yes, ma’am.” 

‘‘I am sorry 1 haven’t got anything for you,” said the 
milliner, shaking lier head. 

‘^It’s not that, ma’am. If you jdease I want to learn 
needlework.” 

Why slioiild you do that,” returned tlie milliner, with 
me before you? It has not done me iiiiich good.’' 

^‘Nothing — whatever it is — seems to have done anybody 
much good who comes here,” she returned in all simplicity; 
‘‘but I want to learn just the same.” 

‘‘I am afraid you are so weak, you see,” the milliner 
objected. 

“I don’t think T am weak, mahim.” 

“ And you are so very, vory, little, you sec,” the milliner 
objected, 

“Yes, I am afraid 1 am very little indeed,” returned the 
Child of the Marshalsea; and so began to sob over that un- 
fortunate defect of hers, vdiich came so often in her way. 
The milliner — who was not morose or hard-hearted, only 
newly insolvent — was touched, took her in hand in good- 
will, found her the most patient and earnest of pupils, and 
made her a cunning work-woman in course of time. 

Ill course of time, and in the very self-same course of 
time, the Father of the Marshalsea gradually developed a 
new flower of character. The more Fatherly he grew as to 
the Marshalsea, and the more dependent he became on the 
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contributions of his changing family, the greater stand he 
made by his forlorn gentility. With the same hand that he 
pocketed a collegian^ s half-crown half an hour ago, he would 
wipe away the tears that streamed over his cheeks if any 
reference were made to his daughters^ ea^rning their bread. 
So, over and above her other daily cares^, 'the Child of the 
Marshalsea had always upon her, the care of preserving 
the genteel fiction that they were all idle beggars together. 

The sister became a dancer. There was a ruined uncle 
in the family grouj) — ruined by his brother, the Father of 
the Marshalsea, and knowing no more how than his miner 
did, but accepting the fact as an inevitable certainty — on 
whom her protection devolved. Naturally a retired and 
simple man, he had shown no particular sense of being 
ruined, at the time when that calamity fell upon him, 
further than that he left off washing himself when the 
shock was announced, and never took to that luxury any 
more. He had been a very indifferent musical amateur in 
his better days ; and when he fell with his brother, resorted 
for support to x)laying a clarionet as dirty as himself in a 
small Theatre Orchestra. It was the theatre in which his 
niece became a dancer; ho had been a fixture there a long 
time when she took her poor station in it; and he accepted 
the task of serving as her escort and guardian, just as he 
would have accepted an illness, a legacy, a feast, starva- 
tion — anything but soap. 

To enable this girl to earn her few weekly shillings, it 
was necessaiy for the Child of the Marshalsea to go through 
an elaborate form with the Father. 

‘‘Fanny is not going to live with us just now, father. 
She will 1)0 here a good deal in the day, but she is going to 
live outside with uncle. 

“You surprise me. Why? 

“I think uncle wants a companion, father. He should 
be attended to, and looked after. 

“ A companion? He passes much of his time here. And 
you attend to liiiri and look after him, Amy, a gieat deal 
more than ever your sister will. You all go out so much; 
you all go out so much.’^ 

This was to keep up the ceremony and ])retence of his 
having no idea that Amy herself went out by the day to 
work. 

“ But we are always very glad to come home, father; 
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now, are we not? And as to Fanny, perhaps besides keep- 
ing uncle company and taking care of him, it may be as 
well for her not quite to live here, always. She was not 
born here as I was, you know, father. 

‘‘ Well, Amy, well. I don’t quite follow you, but it’s 
natural 1 suppose that Fanny should prefer to be outside, 
and even that you often should, too. So, you and Fanny, 
and your uncle, my dear, shall have your own way. Good, 
good. I’ll not meddle ; don’t mind me.” 

To get lier brother out of the prison ; out of the succes- 
sion to Mrs. Bangliam in executing commissions, and out 
of the slang interchange with very doubtful companions, 
consequent upon both ; was her hardest task. At eigh- 
teen he would have dragged on from hand to mouth, from 
hour to hour, from penny to penny, until eighty. Nobody 
got into the prison from whom he derived anything useful 
or good, and she could find no i)atron for him but her old 
friend and godfather. 

‘‘ Dear Bob,” said she, what is to become of poor Tip? ” 
Ilis name was Edward, and Ted had been transformed into 
Tip, within tlie walls. 

The turnkey had strong private o})inioiis as to what would 
become of poor Tip, and had even gone so far with the 
view of averting their fullilment, as to sound Tip in refer- 
ence to the exi)ediency of running away and going to serve 
his country. But Tii) had thanked liim, and said he didn’t 
seem to care for lus country. 

“Well, my dear,” said the turnkey, “something ought 
to bo done, with him. S\ippost» 1 try and get him into the 
law? ” 

“That would b<' so good of you, Bob! ” 

The turnkey had now two points to put to the profes- 
sional gentlemen as they ])assed in and out. lie put this 
second one so perseveringly, that a stool and twelve shil- 
lings a week Avere at last found for Tip in the office of an 
attorney in a great National Palladium called the Palace 
Court; at that time one of a considerable list of everlasting 
bulwarks to the dignity and safety of Albion, Avhose places 
know them no more. 

Tip languished in Clifford’s Inn for six months, and at 
the expiration of that term, sauntered back one evening 
with his hands in his pockets, and incidentally observed to 
his sister that he was not going back again. 
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‘‘Not going back again? said the poor little anxious 
Child. of the J^^rshalsea, always calculating and planning 
for Tip, in the front rank of her charges. 

‘‘I am. so tired of it,^^ said Tip, “ that I have cut it.^^ 

Tip tired of everything. With intervals of Marshalsea 
lounging, and Mrs. Bangham succession, his small second 
mother, aided by her trusty friend, got him into a ware- 
house, into a market garden, into the hop trade, into the 
law again, into an auctioneer’s, hito a brewery, into a stock 
bisol^er’s, into the law again, into a coach oilice, into a wag- 
gon blSce, into the law again, into a general dealer’s, into 
a distillery, into the law again, into a wool house, into a 
dry goods house, into tlie Billingsgate trade, into the for- 
eign fruit trade, and into the docks. But whatever Tip 
went into, he came out of tired, announcing that he had cut 
it. Wherever he went, this foredoomed Tip appeared to 
take the prison walls Avith him, and to set them up in such 
trade or calling; and to proAvl about witl^n their narrow 
limits in the old slip-shod, purposeless, doATO-at-heel way; 
until the real immovable Marshalsea Avails asserted their 
fascination over him, and brought him' back. 

Nevertheless, the braA^e little creature did so fix her heart 
on her brother’s rescue, that Avhile he was ringing out these 
doleful changes, she pinclied and scra})cd enough together 
to ship him for Canada. When he Avas tired of nothing to 
do, and disposed in its turn to cut even that, he graciously 
consented to go to Camula. And there Avas grief in her 
bosom over ])artiiig Avitli him, and joy in the hope of his 
being put in a straiglit course at last. 

“God bless yon, dear Tip. Don’t be too proud to come 
and see us, Avhen you liaA^’o made your fortune.” 

“All right!” said Tip, and Avent. 

But not all the Avay to Canada; in fact, not further than 
Liverpool. After making the voyage to that port from 
London, he found himself so strongly impelled to cut tlie 
vessel, that he resoh^ed to walk back again. Carrying out 
which intention, he presented himself before Inn* at tlie ex- 
piration of a month, in rags, without shoes, and much more 
tired than ever. 

At length, after another interval of successoifhip to Mrs. 
'Bangham, he found a pursuit for himself, and announced 
it. 


“Amy, I have got a situation.” 
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’ Have you really and truly, Tip? ” 

‘‘ All right. I shall do now. You needn’t look anxious 
about me any more, old giii.’^ 

‘^What is it, Tip?” 

Why, you know Slingo by sight? ” 

Not the man they call the dealer? ” 

“That’s the chap. He’ll be out on Monday, and he’s 
going to give me a berth.” 

“ What is he a dealer in, Tip? ” 

“Horvses. All right! 1 shall do now, Amy.” 

She lost sight of him for iriontlis afterwards, and Stlly 
heard from liiin once. A whisper passed among the elder 
collegians that he had been seen at a mock auction in 
Moorhelds, pretending to buy plated articles for massive^, 
silver, and paying for tliem with the greatest liberality iii 
bank notes; but it never reached her ears. One evening 
she was alone at work — standing up at the window, to save 
the twilight lin^ryig above the wall — when he opet^(|^tl|^ 
door and walked in. ’* 

Sh^. kissed and welcomed him ; but was afraid to ask him 
He saw how anxious mid 
and appearccl sorry. ^ 

^ “J mn.^afraid, you’ll be x^^^o^^his time. Upofi 

my life I am ! ” 

“I am very sorry to hear you say‘So, Tip. Have you 
come back? ” 

“ Why— yes.” 

“ Not expecting this time that what you had found would 
answer very well, 1 am less surprised and sorry than I 
might have been. Tip.” 

“Ah! But that’s not the worst of it.” 

“ Not the worst of it? ” 

“Don’t look so startled. No, Amy, not the worst of it. 

I hasre come back, you see; but — don^t look so startled — I 
have come back in what I may call a new way. I am off 
the volunteer list altogether. I am in now, as one of the 
regulars.” 

“Oh! Don’t say you are a T)risoner, Tip! Don’t, 
don’t!” 

“Well, don’t want to say it,” ho returned in a reluc- 
tant tone; “but if you can’t understand me without my 
saying it, what am I to do? I am in for forty pound odd.” 

For the first time in all those years, she sunk under her 
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cares. She cried, with her clasped hands lifted above her 
head, that it would kill their fatlier if he ever knew it; 
and fell down at Tip’s graceless feet. 

It was easier for Tip to bring her to her senses, than for 
her to bring hhii to understand that the Father of the Mar- 
slialsea would be beside himself if he knew the truth. Tlie 
thing was incomprehensible to Tip, and altogether a fanci- 
ful notion. He yielded to it in tluit light only, when he 
submitted to her enti-eaties, baeked l)y those of his uncle 
and sister. There was no want of pre(‘edent for liis re- 
tui^ it was ac(?ounted for to the fatlier in tlu^ usual way; 
and the collegians, with a better coinpreliension of tlie pkms 
fraud than Tip, sup])()i‘t(ul it loyally. 

This was the life, and this the. liistory, of tlie (‘liild of 
file Marshalsea, at twenty-two. AVilli a still survivinjf 
attachment to the one miseral)!*^ yard and block of hoiist's 
as her birthplace and homo, she passed to and fro in it 
^:|j^k|jigly now, willi a woin^;%lly ({onscionsness that she 
wuis pointed out to every one. yin<‘e she had begun to 
work beyoiub/ifehe walls, she had Ifcel&essary >to*con- 

^couTa, uStwecn the ftee city and the iron gates, outside oi 
Which she had 

ity liad grown with this concealment, and her light step 
and her little iigure'^'^sliunned the t!irung(*d streets wliilo 
they passed along them. 

Worldly wise in hard and ])f)or luM'essities, she was inno- 
cent in all things else. Innocent, in the mist through 
which she saw lier fatlier, and tluj prison, and the turbid 
living river that flowed through it and flowed on. 

This was the life, and this the history, of Litth‘ l>orrit; 
•now going home u])oii a dull Sejiteinber cviuiing, ol>sevvcd 
at a distance liy Arthur Clennam. This was the life, and 
this the history, of Little Dorrit; turning at tlu^ end of 
London Bridge, reerossing it, going buck again, jiassing on 
to Saint George’s Church, turning back suddenly once more, 
and flitting in at the open outer gate and little court-yard 
of the Marshalsea. 
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CHAPTEE VTIT. 

THE LOCK. 

ARTHm Clrnnam stood in tlie street, waiting to ask 
some passer-by what })lace that was. He suffered a few 
])eople to pass Jiim in whose faces there was no encourage- 
ment to make the inquiry, and still stood j^ausing in the 
street, when an old ]nan cameux> and turned into the court- 
y ard . 

ile stooped a good disd, and jdodded along in a slow 
})r('o(tciux)ied Jinaniier, whitdi made tlie bustling London 
thoroughfares no very safe resort for him. lie was dirtily 
and meanly dressed, in a threadbare coat, once blue, reach- 
ing to his ankles and buttoned to liis chin, where it van- 
ished in the pale ghost of a velvet collar. A. })iece of r'^l 
(doth with which that phantom liad been stiffened in its 
lifetime was now laid bare, and i>oked itself up, at the 
back of the old man's neck, into a confusion of grey hair 
and rusty sto(*k and buckle which altogetlun* nearly poked 
liis liat off. A greasy hat it wms, and a napless ; inq)euding 
over his eyes, cracked and crumx)led at the brim, and with 
a wisj) of pocket-handkendiief dangling out below it. His 
trousers were so long and loos(‘, and his shoes so clumsy 
and large, that h<‘ sluilHed like an elexdiant; tliough how 
much of this was gait, and liow much trailing cloth and 
leather, no one (a)uld liavc told. ITndor one arm lie car- 
ri(*d a limp and worn-out case, containing some wind in- 
strunuuit; in the same liand lie liad a pennyworth of snnff 
in a little jiaidcet of wliitey-brown X)aper, from whieh ho 
slowly comforted liis })oor old blue nose with a lengtliened- 
ont pincli, as Arthur Cleiinam looked at him. 

To this old man, (U-ossing the court-yard, he x>^>deri‘('d 
his inquiry, touching liiiu on the shoulder. The old man 
stoi)])ed and looked round, Avith the expression in his weak 
grey eyes of one Avhose thougiits had been far off, and who 
Avas a little dull of hearing also. 

“Pray, sir,^^ said Arthur, rexieatiug his question, ^Svhat 
is this pla(*e? 

^^Ay! This jdace?^’ returned the old man, staying liis 
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pinch of snuff on its road, and pointing at the place with- 
out looking at it. “This is the Marshalsea, sir.^^ 

“The debtors’ prison?” 

“ Sir,” said the old man, with tlio air of deeming it not 
quite necessary to insist upon that designation, “the debt- 
ors’ prison.” 

He turned himself about, and went o)i. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Arthur, stop])ing liim once 
more, “but will you allow me to ask you another question? 
Can any one go in here? ” 

“Any one can go //?,” replied the old man; jdainly add- 
ing by the signiticanee of liis emphasis, “'but it is not every 
one who can go out.” 

“Pardon me once more. Are you familiar with the 
place? ” 

“Sir,” returned the old man, squeezing his little packet 
of snuff in his hand, and turning upon his interrogator (is 
if such questions hurt him, “I am.” 

“ I beg you to excuse me. I am not impertinently curi- 
ous, but have a good object. Do you know the name of 
Dorrit here? ” 

“ My name, sir,” replied the old man most uru^xpectedly, 
“is Dorrit.” 

Arthur pulled off his hat to him. “ Grant mo the favour 
of half-a-dozen words. 1 was wholly unprepared for your 
announcement, and liope that assurance is iny sufficient 
apology for having taken the liberty of addressing you. 
I have recently come home to England after a long absence*. 
I have seen at my mother’s— Mrs. Cleunam in the city— a 
young woman working at her needle, whom I have only 
heard addressed or spoken of as Little Dorrit. I have felt 
sincerely interested in her, and have had a great desire to 
know something more about her. I saw her, not a minute 
before you came up, pass in at that door.” 

The old man looked at him attentively. “Are you a 
sailor, sir? ” he asked. He seemed a little disappointed b^^ 
the shake of the head that replied to him. “ Not a sailor? 
I judged from your sunburnt face that you might be. Are 
you in earnest, sir? ” ^ 

“ I do assure you that I am, and do entri^t you to believe 
that I am, in plain earnest.” 

“ I know very little of the world, sir,” returned the oth- 
er, Avho had a weak and quavering voice. “ I am merely 
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passing on', like the shadow over the sun-dial. It would 
be worth no man’s while to mislead me; it would really 
be too easy — too poor a success, to yield any satisfaction. 
The young woman whom you saw go in here is my broth- 
er’s child. My brother is William Dorrit; I am Frederick. 
You say you liave seen her at your mother’s (I know your 
mother befriends her), you have felt an interest in her, and' 
you wish to know what she does here. Come and see.” 

Ho went on again, and Arthur accompanied liim. 

‘‘My brother,” said the old man, pausing on the step, 
and slowly facing round again, “ lias been here many years ; 
and much that liappens even among ourselves, out of doors, 
is kept from him for rt^asons that I needn’t enter upon 
now. lie so good as to say nothing of 1113 ’“ niece’s working 
at her needle. He so good as to say nothing that goes 
bc^yond what is said among us. If you keep within our 
bounds, you cannot well 1)0 wrong. Now ! Come and see.” 

Arthur followed him down a narrow entiy, at the end of 
which a ki^y was turned, and a strong door was ot^ened from 
within. It admitted them into a lodge or lobby, across 
which they passed, and so through another door and a grat- 
ing into the prison. The old man always plodding on be- 
fore, turned round, in his slow, stiff, stooping manner, 
when they came to the turnkey on duty, as if to present his 
companion. The turnk(‘y nodded; and the companion 
})assed in without being asked whom ho wanted. 

The night was dark ; and the prison lamps in the J^ard^ 
and the candles in the jirison windows faintly shining be- 
hind many sorts of wiy old curtain and blind, had not the 
air of making it lighter. A few people loitered about, but 
the greater part of the population was within doors. The 
old man taking the right-hand side of the yard, turned in 
at the third or fourth doorway, and began to ascend the 
stairs. “They are rather dark, sir, bnt you will not find 
anything in tlie way.” 

He paused for a moment before opening a door on the 
second stoiy. He had no sooner turned the handle, than 
the visitor saw Dorrit, and saw the reason of her setting so 
much store by^ning alone. 

She had broi^it the meat home that she should have 
eaten herself, and was already warming it on a gridiron 
over the fire, for her father, clad in an old grey gown and 
a black cap, awaiting his supper at the table. A clean 
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cloth was spread before him, with knife, fork, and spoon, 
salt-cellar, pepper-box, glass, and pewter ale-pot. Such 
zests as his particular little phial of cayenne pepper, and 
his pennyworth of pickles in a saucer, were not wanting. 

She started, coloured deeply, and turned white. The 
visitor, more with his eyes than by the slight impulsive 
motion of his hand, entreated her to be reassured and to 
trust him, 

found this gentleman,’^ said the uncle — ^^Mr. Clen- 
nam, William, son of Amy’s friend — at the outer gate, 
wishful, as lie was going by, of paying his respects, but 
hesitating whether to come in or not. Tliis is my brother 
William, sir.’’ 

hope,” said Arthur, very doubtful what to say, ^Hhat 
my respect for your daughter may explain and justify my 
desire to be ])resented to you, sir.” 

Mr. Clennam,” returned the other, rising, taking his 
cap off in the flat of his hand, and so holding it, ready to 
put on again, ‘^yoii do me honour. You are welcome, sir.” 
With a low l)ow. ‘‘Frederick, a chair. Pray sit down, 
Mr. Clennam.” 

He put his black cap on again as ho had taken it off, and 
resumed his own seat. There was a wonderful air of be- 
nignity and patronage in his manner. Tliese were the cere- 
monies with which he received the collegians. 

“You are welcome to the Marshfdsea, sir. I have wel- 
comed many gentlemen to tliese walls. Perhaps you are 
aware — my daughter Amy may have mentioned that I am 
the Father of this place.” 

“I — so I have understood,” said Arthur, dashing at tlie 
assertion. 

“ You know, I dare say, that my daughter Amy was born 
here. A good girl, sir, a dear girl, and long a coinfort and 
support to me. Amy, my dear, ])iit this dish on ; Mr. 
Clennam will excuse the primitive customs to which we are 
reduced here. Is it a compliment to ask you if you would 
do me the honour, sir, to — ” 

“Thank you,” said Arthur. “Not a morsel.” 

He felt himself quite lost in wonder at the manner of the 
man, and that the probability of his daughter’s having had 
a reserve as to her family history, should be so far out of 
his mind. 

She filled his glass, ])ut all the little matters on the table 
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ready to his hand, and then sat beside him while he ate his 
sapper. Evidently in observance of their nightly custom, 
she put some bread before herself, and touched his glass 
with her lips ; but Arthur saw she was troubled and took 
nothing. Her look at her father, half admiring him and 
proud of him, half-ashamed for him, all devoted and lov- 
ing, went to his inmost heart. 

The Father of the Marshalsea condescended towards his 
brother as an amiable, well-meaning man; a private char- 
acter, who had not arrived at distinction. Frederick,^' 
said he, “ you and Fanny sup at your lodgings to-night, 
I know. What have you done with Fanny, Frederick? ’’ 

“ She is walking witli Tip.^^ 

Tip — as you may know — is my son, Mv. Clennam. He 
has been a little Avild, and difficult to settle, but his intro- 
duction to the Avorld Avas rather” — he shrugged his shoul- 
ders Avith a faint sigh, and looked round the room — “ a 
little adverse. Your first Ausit here, sir? ” 

‘‘My first.” 

“You could hardly haA^e been here since your boyliood 
Avithout my knowledge. It Aa^-ry seldom happens that any- 
body — of any pretensions — any pretensions — comes hero 
Avithout being presented to me,” 

“As many as forty or fifty in a day have been introduced 
to my brother,” said Frederick, faintly lighting up Avith a 
ray of pride. 

“ Yes ! ” the Fatlier of the Marshalsea assented. “We 
haA’’e CA^en exceeded that number. On a fine Sunday in 
term time, it is cpiite a liCvee — (piite a Levee. Amy, niy 
dear, 1 have been trying half the day to remember the 
name of the gentleman from (Camberwell Avho was Intro- 
duced to mo last Cliristmas Aveek, by that agreeable coal- 
mercihant Avho was remanded for six months.” 

“ I don’t remember his name, father,” 

“ Frederick, do you remember his name? ” 

Frederick doubted if he had ever heard it. No one 
could doubt that Frederick Avas the last person upon earth 
to put such a question to, with any hope of information. 

“ I mean,” said his brother, “ the gentleman who did that 
handsome action Avith so much delicacy. Ha! Tush! 
The name has quite escaped me. Mr. Clennam, as I have 
happened to mention handsome and delicate action, you 
may like, perhaps, to knoAv what it Avas.” 
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Very much said Arthur, withdrawing his eyes from 
the delicate head beginning to droop, and the pale face with 
a new solicitude stealing over it. 

It is so generous, and shows so much fine feeling, that 
it is almost a duty to mention it. I said at the time that 
I always would mention it on every suitable occasion, with- 
out regard to personal sensitiveness. A — well — a — it’s 
of no use to disguise the fact — you must know, Mr. Clen- 
nam, that it does sometimes occur that people who come 
here, desire to offer some little — Testimonial — to the Fatlier 
of the place. 

To see her hand upon his arm in mute entreaty half-re- 
pressed, and her timid little slirinking figure turning away, 
was to see a sad, sad sight. 

“ Sometimes,’^ lie went on in a low, soft voice, agitated, 
and clearing his throat every now and then; ‘Sometimes — 
hem — it takes one shape and sometimes anotlier; but it is 
generally — ha — Mone3^ And it is, I cannot but confess it, 
it is too often — hem — acceptable. This gentleman that I 
refer to, was presented to me, jMr. Olennam, in a manner 
highly gratifying to my feelings, ancL conversed not only 
with great politeness, but with great — ahem — information.’^ 
All this time, though he had finished his sui)j)(‘r, he was 
nervously going about his plate with his knife and fork, as 
if some of it were still before him. “ It apjieart^d from his 
conversation that he had a garden, though he was delicate 
of mentioning it at first, as gardens are — hem — are not ac- 
cessible to me. But it came out, through my admiring a 
very fine cluster of geranium — beautiful cluster of geranium 
to be sure — which he had brought from his conservatory. 
On my taking notice of its rich colour, ho showed me a 
piece of paper round it, on which was written, ‘For the 
Father of the Marshalsea,’ and presented it to me. But 
this was — hem — not all. He made a particular request, on 
taking leave, that I would remove the ]>aper in l)alf an 
hour. I — ha — I did so; and I found that it contained— 
ahem — two guineas. I assure you, Mr. Olennam, I have 
received — hem — Testimonials in many ways, and of many 
degrees of value, and they have always been — ha — unfort- 
unately acceptable; but I never was more pleased than 
with this — ahem — this particular Testimonial.” 

Arthur was in the act of saying the little he could say 
on such a theme, when a bell began to ring, and footsteps 
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approached the door. A pretty girl of a far better figure 
and much more developed than Little Dorrit, though look- 
ing much younger in the face when the two were observed 
together, stopped in the doorway on seeing a stranger; and 
a young man who was with her, stopped too. 

Mr. Clennam, Fanny. My eldest daughter and my son, 
Mr. Clennam. The bell is a signal for visitors to retire, 
and so they have come to say good-night; but there is 
plenty of time, plenty of time. Girls, Mr. Clennam will 
excuse any household business you may have together. He 
knows, I dare say, that I have but one room here.” 

‘‘I only want my clean dress from Amy, father,” said 
the second girl. 

‘‘And 1 my clothes,” said Tip. 

Amy opened a drawer in an old j^iece of furniture that 
was a eliest of drawers above, and a bedstead below, and 
produced two little bundles, which she handed to her 
brother and sister. “Mended and made up?” Clennam 
heard the sister ask in a whisper. To wliich Amy an- 
swered “ Yes.” He had risen now, and took the opxmrtu- 
nity of glancing round the room. The bare walls had been 
coloured green, evidcmtlj?’ by an unskilled hand, and were 
poorly de(’ 0 ]‘ated with a few j)rints. The window was cur- 
tained, and the floor carpeted; and there were shelves and 
pegs, and other such conveniences, that had accumulated 
in the course of years. It was a close, confined room, 
poorly furnished; and the chimney smoked to boot, or the 
tin screen at the to}) of the fireplace was superfluous; but 
constant pains and care had made it neat, and even, after 
its kind, comfortable. 

All the while the bell was ringing, and the luude was 
anxious to go. “(^)me Fanny, come Fanny,” he said with 
his ragged clarionet case under his arm; “the lock, cliild, 
the lock ! ” 

Fanny bade her father good-night, and whisked off air- 
ily. Tij) had already clattered down-stairs. “Now, Mr. 
Clennam,” said tlie uncle, looking back as he shuffled out 
after them, “the lock, sir, the lock.” 

Mr. Clennam had two things to do before he followed ; 
one, to offer his testimonial to the Father of the Marshal- 
sea, Avithout giving pain to his child; the other to say 
something to that child, though it were but a word, in ex- 
planation of his having come there* 
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Allow me,” said the Father, see you down-stairs.’’ 

She had slipped out after the rest, and they were alone. 
^^Not on any account,” said the visitor, hurriedly. ^^Pray 
allow me to — chink, chink, chink. 

‘‘Mr. Clennain,” said the Father, “I am deeply, 
deeply — ” But his visitor liad shut up his hand to stop 
the chinking, and had gone down-stairs Avith great speed. 

He saw no Little Dorrit on his Avay doAvn, or in the yard. 
Tlie last tAVo or three stragglers Avere hurrying to the lodge, 
and he was folloAving, Avlien he eauglit sight of her in tlie 
doorway of the first liouse from the entrance. He turned 
back hastily. 

“Pray forgiA’^e me,” he said, “for speaking to you here; 
pray forgive me for coming here at all ! I followed you to- 
night. I did so, that I might endeavour to render you and 
your family some service. You knoAv the terms on Avhich 
I and my mother are, and may not l)e surprised that I have 
preser\'(‘d our distant relations at her liouse, lest I should 
unintentionally make her jealous, or resentful, or do you 
any injury in her estimation. What I have seen here, in 
this short time, has greatly ^increased my heartfelt Avish 
to be a friend to you. Tt Avould recompense me for 
much disappointment if I could hope to gain your confi- 
dence.” 

She was scared at first, but seemed to take courage Avhile 
he spoke to her. 

“ You are very good, sir. You speak very earnestly to 
me. But I — but I Avish you had not Avatched me.” 

He understood the emotion Avith which she said it, to 
arise in her father’s behalf; and he respected it, and Avas 
silent. 

“ Mrs. Clennain has been of great service to me ; I don’t 
know Avhat we should have done Avithout the employment 
she has given me ; T am afraid it may not be a good return 
to become secret Avith her; I can say no more to-night, sir. 
I am sure you mean to be kind to us. Thank you, thank 
you.” 

“ Let me ask you one question before I leave. Have you 
known my mother long? ” 

“I think two years, sir. — The beH has stopped,” 

“ How did you know her first? Did she send here for 
you? ” 

“ No, She does not even know that I live here. We 
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have a friend, father and I — a poor labouring man, but the 
best of friends — and I wrote out that I wished to do nee- 
dlework, and gave his address. And he got what I wrote 
out displayed at a few places where it cost nothing, and 
Mrs. Clennain found me that way, and sent for me. The 
gate will be locked, sir ! 

She was so tremulous and agitated, and he was so moved 
by compassion for her, and by deep interest in her story 
as it dawned upon him, that he could scarcely tear him- 
self away. But the stoi)page of the bell, and the quiet 
in the prison, were a warning to depart; and with a few 
hurried words of kindness he left her gliding back to her 
father. 

But ho had roiiiained too late. Tlie inner gate was 
locked, and the lodge closed. After a little fruitless knock- 
ing with his hand, he was standing there with the disagree- 
able conviction upon him that he had to get through the 
night, wlien a voice accosted him from behind. 

“ Caught, eh? said the voice. “You won’t go home 
till morning. — Oh! It’s you, is it, Mr. Clemiam?” 

The voice was 'fip’s; and they stood looking at one an- 
other ill the prison-yard, as it began to rain. 

“ You’ve done it,” observed Tip; “you must be sharper 
than that next time.” 

“ But you are locked in too,” said Arthur. 

“I believe 1 am!” said Tip, sarcastically. “About! 
But not in your Avay. I belong to tlie shop, only my sister 
has a theory that our governor must never know it. I 
don’t SCO wliy, myself.” 

“Gan I get any shelter? ” asked Arthur. “ What had I 
better do? ” 

“ Wo had better get hold of Amy first of all,” said Tip, 
referring any difficulty to her as a matter of course. 

“ I would rather walk about all night — it’s not much to 
do — than give that trouble.” 

“You needn’t do that, if yon don’t mind paying for a 
bed. If you don’t mind paying, they’ll make you up one 
on the Snuggery table, under the circumstances. If you’ll 
come along, I’ll introduce you there.” 

As they passed down the yard, Arthur looked up at tlie 
window of the room ho had lately left, Avhere the light was 
still burning, “ Yes, sir,” said Tip, following his glance. 
“That’s the governor’s. She’ll sit with him for another 
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hour reading yesterday’s paper to him, or something of 
that sort; and then she’ll come o\}t like a little ghost, and 
vanish away without a sound,” 
don’t understand you.” 

The governor sleeps up in the room, and she has a lodg- 
ing at the turnkey’s. First house there,” said Tip, point- 
ing out the doorway into which she had retired. ‘‘ First 
house, sky parlour. She pays twice as much for it as she 
would for one twice as good outside. But she stands by 
the governor, poor dear girl, day and night.” 

This brought them to the tavern-establishment at the 
upper end of the prison where the collegians had just va- 
cated their social evening club. The apartment on the 
ground-floor in which it was held, was the Snuggery in 
question; the presidential tribune of the chairman, the 
pewter-pots, glasses, pipes, tobacco-ashes, and general 
flavour of members, were still as that convivial institution 
had left them on its adjournment. The Snuggery had two 
of the qualities popularly held to be essential to grog for 
ladies, in respect that it was hot and strong; but in the 
third point of analogy, requiring plenty of it, the Snuggery 
was defective : being but a cooped-up apartment. 

The unaccustomed visitor from outside, naturally as- 
sumed everybody here to be prisoners — landlord, waiter, 
barmaid, potboy, and all. Whether they were or not, did 
not appear; but they all had a weedy look. The keeper 
of a chandler’s shop in a front parlour, who took in gentle- 
men boarders, lent his assistance in making the bed. He 
had been a tailor in his tiine, and had kept a jfliaeton, ho 
said. He boasted that he stood up litigiously for the in- 
terests of the college; and he had undeflned and undefina- 
ble ideas that the marshal intercepted a “Fund,” which 
ought to come to the collegians. He liked to believe this, 
and always impressed the shadowy grievance on new com- 
ers and strangers ; though he could not, for his life, have 
explained what Fund he meant, or how the notion had got 
rooted in his soul. He had fully convinced himself, not- 
withstanding, that his own proper share of the Fund was 
three and ninepence a week; and that in this amount he, 
as an individual collegian, was swindled by tlie marshal, 
regularly every Monday. Apparently, he helped to make 
the bed, that he might not lose an o])portunity of stating 
this case; after which unloading of his mind, and after 
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auiiouucing (as it seemed he always did, without anything 
coming of it) that he w^s going to write a letter to the pa- 
pers and show the marshal up, he fell into miscellaneous 
conversation with the rest. It was evident from the gen- 
eral tone of the whole party, that they had come to regard 
insolvency as the normal state of mankind, and the payment 
of debts as a disease that occasionally broke out. 

In this strange scene, and with these strange spectres 
flitting about him, Arthur Clennam looked on at the prei)a- 
rations, as if they were part of a dream. Pending which, 
the long-initiated Tip, with an awful enjoyment of the 
Simggery\s resources, pointed out the common kitchen tire 
maintained by subscription of collegians, the boiler for hot 
water suppoited in like manner, and other premises gener- 
ally tending to the deduction that the way to be healthy, 
wealthy, and wise, was to come to the Marshalsea. 

The two tables put together in a corner, were, at length, 
converted into a very fair bed; and tlie stranger was left 
to the Windsor chairs, the ])residential tribune, the beery 
atmosphere, sawdust, pipe-liglits, spittoons, and repose. 
But the last item was long, long, long, in linking itself to 
the rest. Tlio novelty of the place, the coifling upon it 
without preparation, llie sense of being locked up, the re- 
membrance of that room up-stairs, of the two brothers, 
and above all of the retiring childish form, and the face in 
which ho now saw years of insuflicient food, if not of want, 
kejjt him waking and unhapp^^ 

Speculations, too, bearing tlie strangest relations towards 
the prison, but always concerning the prison, ran like 
nightmares through his mind while he lay awake. Whether 
coffins were k(*])t ready for people who might die there, 
where they were kei>t, how they were kept, where people 
who died in the prison were buried, how they were taken 
out, what forms were observed, whether an implacable 
creditor could arrest the dead? As to escaping, what 
chances there were of escape? Whether a prisoner could 
scale the walls with a cord and grapple, how he would de- 
scend upon the otlier side : whether he could alight on a 
housetop, steal down a staircase, let himself out at a door, 
and get lost in the crowd? As to Fire in the prison, if one 
were to break out while he lay there? 

And these involuntary starts of fancy were, after all, but 
the setting of a picture in which three people kept before 
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him. His father, with the steadfast look with which he 
had died, prophetically darkened forth in the portrait ; his 
mother, with her arm up, warding off his suspicion ; Little 
Dorrit, with het hand on the degraded arm, and her droop* 
ing head turned away. 

What if his mother had an old reason she well knew for 
softening to this poor girl! What if the prisoner now 
sleeping quietly — Heaven grant it ! — by the light of the 
great Day of Judgment should trace back his fall to her. 
What if any act of hers, and of his father^s, should have 
even remotely brought the grey heads of tliose two broth- 
ers so low! 

A swift thought shot into his mind. In that long im- 
prisonment here, and in her own long confinement to her 
room, did his mother find a balance to be struck? I admit 
that I was accessory to that man’s captivity. I have suf- 
fered for it in kind. He has decayed in liis prison ; I in 
mine. I have paid the penalty. 

Wlien all the other thoughts liad faded out, this one 
held possession of him. When he fell asleep, she came 
before him in her wheeled chair, warding him off with this 
justification! When he awoke, and sjuang up causelessly 
frightened, the words were in his ears, as if her voice had 
slowly spoken them at his pillow, to break his rest: ^^He 
withers away in his prison ; I wither away in mine ; inex- 
orable justice is done ; what do I owe on this scoi-e ! ’’ 


CHAPTER IX. 

LITTLE MOTHER. 

1?HE morning light was in no hurry to climb tlie prison 
wall and look in at the Snuggery windows; and when it 
did come, it would have been more welcome if it had come 
alone, instead of bringing a rush of rain with it. But the 
equinoctial gales were blowing out at sea, and the impar- 
tial south-west wind, in its flight, would not neglect even 
the narrow Marshalsea. While it roared through the stee- 
ple of Saint George’s Church, and twirled all the cowls in 
the neighbourhood, it made a swoop to beat the Southwark 
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smoke into the jail; and, plunging down the chimneys of 
the few early collegians who were yet lighting their fires, 
half suffocated them, 

Arthur Clennam would have been little disposed to linger 
in bed, though his bed had been in a more private ^situa- 
tion, and less affected by the raking out of yesterday fire, 
the kindling of to-day’s under the collegiate boiler, the fill- 
ing of that Spartan vessel at the pump, the sweeping and 
sawdusting of the common room, and other such prepara- 
tions. Heartily glad to see the morning, though little 
rested by the night, he turned out as soon as he could dis- 
tinguish objects about him, and paced the yard for two 
heavy hours before the gate was ppened. 

The walls were so near to one another, and the wild 
clouds hurried over tlieni so fast, that it gave him a sensa- 
tion like the beginning of sea-sickness to look up at the 
gusty sky. The rain, carried aslant by flaws of wind, 
blackened that side of the central building which he had 
visited last night, but left a narrow dry trough under the 
lee of the wall, wh(*re he walked up and down among waifs 
of straw and dust and paper, the waste droppings of tlxe 
pump, and the stray leaves of yesterday’s greens. It was 
as haggard a view of life as a man need look upon. ' 

Nor was it relieved by any glimpse of the little creature 
who had brought liim there. Perhaps she glided out of 
her doorway and in at that where her father lived, while 
his face was turned from both; but he saw nothing of her. 
It was too early for her brotlun*; to have seen him once, 
was to have seen enough of him to know that lie would be 
sluggish to leave whatever frowsy bed he occupied at night; 
so, as Arthur Clennam walked up and doAvn, waiting for 
the gate to open, lie cast about in lus mind for future rather 
than for present means of pursuing his discoveries. 

At last the lodge-gate turned, and the turnkey, standing 
on the step, taking an early comb at his hair, was ready to 
let him out. With a joyful sense of release he passed 
through the lodge, and found himself again in the little 
outer court-yard where he had spoken to the brother last 
night. 

There was a string of people already straggling in, 
whom it was not difficult to identify as the nondescript 
messengers, go-betweens, and errand-bearers of the place. 
Some of them had been lounging in the rain until the gate 
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should open; others, who had timed their arrival with 
greater nicety, were coming up now, and passing in with 
damp whitey-brown paper bags from the grocers, loaves of 
bread, lumps of butter, eggs, milk, and the like. The 
shabbiness of these attendants upon shabbiness, the poverty 
of these insolvent waiters upon insolvency, was a sight to 
see. Such threadbare coats and trousers, such fusty gowns 
and shawls, such squashed hats and bonnets, such boots 
and shoes, such umbrellas and walking-sticks, never were 
seen in Bag Fair. All of them wore the cast-off clothes of 
other men and women; were made up of patches and pieces 
of other people\s individuality, and had no sartorial exist- 
ence of their own pr(q)er. Their walk was the walk of a 
race apart. They had a peculiar Avay of doggedly slinking 
round the corner, as if they were eternally going to the 
pawnbroker’s. When they coughed, tlu‘y couglied like 
people accustomed to be forgotten on door-steps and in 
draughty passages, waiting for answers to letters in faded 
ink, which gave the recipients of those manuscripts great 
mental disturbance and no satisfaction. As they eyed the 
stranger in passing, they eyed him with borrowing eyes — ► 
hungry, sharp, speculative as to his softness if they were 
accredited to him, and the likelihood of his standing some- 
thing handsome. ]\Iendicity on commission stooped in their 
high shoulders, shambled in their unsteady legs, buttoned 
and pinned and darned and dragged their clothes, frayed 
their button-holes, leaked out of their figures in dirty little 
ends of tape, and issued from their mouths in alcoholic 
breathings. 

As these people passed him standing still in the court- 
yard, and one of them turned back to inquire if he could 
assist him with his services, it came into Arthur Cleunam’s 
mind that lie would speak to Dorrit again before he went 
away. She would liave recovered her first surprise, and 
might feel easier with him. He asked this member of the 
fraternity (who liad two red herrings in his hand, and a 
loaf and a blacking brush under his arm), where was the 
nearest place to get a cup of coffee at. The nondescript re- 
plied in encouraging terms, and brought him to a coffee- 
shop in the street within a stone’s throw. 

‘‘Do you know Miss Dorrit?” asked the new client. 

The nondescript knew two Miss Dorrits; one who was 
bom inside — That was the one ! That was the one? The 
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nondescript had known her many years. In regard of the 
other Miss.Dorrit, the nondescript lodged in the same house 
with herself and uncle. 

This changed the client’s half-formed design of remain- 
ing at the coffee-shop until the nondescript should bring 
him word that Dorrit had issued forth into the street. He 
entrusted tlie nondescript with a confidential message to 
her, importing that the visitor who had waited on her fa- 
ther last night, begged the favour of a few words with her 
at her uncle’s lodging; he obtained from the same source 
full directions to the house, which was very near; dis- 
missed the nondescript gratified with half-a-crown; and 
having hastily refreshed himself at the coffee-shop, repaired 
with all speed to the clarionet-player’s dwelling. 

There were so many lodgers in this house, that the door- 
post seemed to be as full of bell-handles as a cathedral or- 
gan is of stops. Doubtful which might be the clarionet- 
stop, he was considering the point, when a shuttlecock flew 
out of the parlour window, and alighted on his hat. He 
then observed that in the parlour window was a blind with 
the inscription, Mr. Cripples’s Academy; also in another 
line, Evening Tuition; and behind the blind was a little 
white-faced boy, with a slice of bread-and-butter, and a 
battledore. The window being accessible from the foot- 
way, he looked in over the blind, returned the shuttlecock, 
and put his question. 

‘‘Dorrit?” said the little white-faced boy (Master Crip- 
ples in fact). Mi\ Dorrit? Third bell and one knock.” 

The pupils of JMr. Cripples appeared to have been mak- 
ing a copy-book of the street-door, it was so extensively 
scribbled over in jxmcil. The frequency of the inscriptions. 
Old Dorrit,” and “ Dirty Dick,” in combination, suggested 
intentions ol personality on the part of Mr. Cripples’s pu- 
pils. There was ample time to make these observations 
before the door was opened by the poor old man himself. 

^^Ha!” said he, very slowly remembering Arthur, ^‘you 
were shut in last night? ” 

Yes, Mr. Dorrit. I hope to meet your niece here pres- 
ently.” 

^^Oh! ” said he, pondering. ^^Out of my brother’s way? 
True. Would you come up-stairs and wait for her? ” 
Thank you.” 

Turning himself, as slowly as he turned in his mind 
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whatever he heard or said, he led the way up the narrow 
stairs. The house was very close, and had an unwholesome 
smell. The little staircase windows looked in at the back 
windows of other houses as unwholesome as itself, with 
poles and lines thrust out of them, on which unsightly 
linen hung : as if the inhabitants were angling for clothes, 
and had had some wretclied bites not worth attending to. 
In the back garret — a sickly room, with a turn-up bedstead 
in it, so hastily and recently turned up that the blankets 
w^ere boiling over, as it were, and keeping the lid open — a 
half-finished breakfast of coffee and toast, for two persons, 
was jumbled down anyliow on a rickety table. 

There was no one there. The old man mumbling to him- 
self, after some consideration, that Fanny had run away, 
went to the next room to fetch her back. The visitor, ol)- 
serving that she held the door on the inside, and that when 
the uncle tried to open it, there was a sharp adjuration of 
‘‘Don't, stupid and an appearance of loose stocking and 
flannel, concluded that the young lady was in an undress. 
The uncle, withoiit appearing to come to any conclusion, 
shuffled in again, sat down in his chair, and began warm- 
ing his hands at the fire. Not that it was cold, or that he 
liad any waking idea whether it was or not. 

“What did you think of my brother, sir?^^ he asked, 
when he by-and-by discovered what he was doing, left off, 
reached over to the chimney-j)iece, and took his clarionet 
case down. 

“I was glad,’^ said Arthur, very much at a loss, for his 
thoughts were on the brother before him, “ to find him so 
well and cheerful. 

“ Ha ! ” muttered the old man, “ Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes ! 

Arthur wondered what he could possibly want with the 
clarionet case. He did not want it at all. He discovered, 
in due time, that it was not the little paper of snuff (which 
was also on the chimney-piece), put it ^ck again, took 
down the snuff instead, and solaced himself with a pinch. 
He was as feeble, spare, and *slow in his pinches as lu 
everything else, but a certain little trickling of enjoyment 
of them played in the poor worn nerves about tlio corners 
of his eyes and mouth. 

“Amy, Mr. Clennam. Wluit do you think of her? 

“ I am much impressed, Mr. Dorrit, by all that i have 
seen of her and thought of her.” • 
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My brother would have been quite lost without Amy/^ 
he returned. We should all have been lost without Amy. 
She is a very good girl, Amy. She does her duty.^^ 

Arthur fancied that he heard in these praises, a certain 
tone of custom which he had heard from the father last 
night, with an inward protest and feeling of antagonism. 
It was not that tliey stinted her praises, or were insensible 
to what she did for them; but that they were lazily habit- 
uated to her, as they were to all the rest of their condition. 
He fancied that although they had before them, every day, 
the means of comparison betAveen her and one another and 
themselves, they regarded her as being in her necessary 
place; as holding a position towards them all which be- 
longed to her, like her name or her age. He fancied that 
they viewed lier, not as having risen away from the prison 
atmosphere, but as api)ertaining to it; as being vaguely 
Avhat they had a right to expect, and notliing more. 

Her uncle resumed Ids breakfast, and was munching toast 
so])pcd in coffee, oblivious of his guest, when the third bell 
rang. That was Amy, he said, and went down to let her 
in; leaving the visitor with as vivid a picture on his mind 
of his begrimed hands, dirt- worn face, and decayed figure, 
as if ho were still drooping in his chair. 

She came up after him, iu the usual plain dress, and 
Avith the usual timid manner. Her lips were a little i)ai*ted, 
as if her heart beast faster than usual, 

‘‘Mr. Clennam, Amy,” said her uncle, ‘^has been ex- 
pecting you some time.” 

“I took the liberty of sending you a message.” 

I received the message, sir.” 

Are you going to my mother’s tliis morning? I think 
not, for it is past your usual hour.” 

“Not to-day, sir, I am not wanted to-day.” 

“ Will you allow me to Avalk a little way in Avhatever di- 
rection you may be going? 1 can then speak to you as we 
walk, both without detaining you here, and without in- 
truding longer here myself.” 

She looked embarrassed, but said, if ho pleased. Ife 
made a pretence of having mislaid his Avalking-stick, to 
give her time to set the bedstead right, to ansAver her sis- 
ter’s impatient knock at the Avail, ami to say a Avord softly 
to her uncle. Then he found it, and they went down- 
43tairs; she first, he following, the uncle standing at the 
4 
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Stair-Head, and probably forgetting them before they Had 
reached the ground floor, 

Mr. Cripples’s pupils, who were by this time coming to 
school, desisted from their morning recreation of cuffing one 
another with bags and books, to stare with all the eyes they 
had at a stranger who had been to see Dirty Dick. They 
bore the trying spectacle in silence, until the mysterious 
visitor was at a safe distance; when tliey burst into pebbles 
and yells, and likewise into reviling dances, and in all re- 
spects buried the pipe of peace with so many savage cere- 
monies, that if Mr. Cripj^les had been the chief of the 
Cripple-wayboo tribe with his war-paint on, they could 
scarcely have done greater justice to their education. 

In the.midst of this homage, Mr. Arthur Cleniiam offered 
his arm to Little Dorr it, and Little Dorrit took it. Will 
you go by the Iron Bridge/^ said he, ‘Svhere there is an 
escape from the noise of the street?^’ Little Dorrit an- 
swered, if he pleased, and presently ventured to hope that 
he would not mind Mr. Cripples’s boys, for slie had her- 
self received her education, such as it was, in Mr. Cripples’s 
evening academy. He returned, with the best will in the 
world, that Mr. Cripples’s boys were forgiven out of the 
bottom of his soul. Thus did Cripples unconsciously be- 
come a master of the ceremonies between them, and bring 
them more naturally together than Beau ISTash miglit hav(^ 
done if they had lived in his golden days, and he had 
alighted from his coach and six for the purpose. 

The morning remained squally, and the streets were mis- 
erably muddy, but no rain fell as they walked towards the 
Iron Bridge. The little creature seemed so young in liis 
eyes, that there were moments when he found himself 
thinking of her, if not speaking to her, as if she were a 
child. Perhaps he seemed as old in her eyes as she seemed 
young in his. 

^^I am sorry to hear you were so inconvenienced last 
night, sir, as to be locked in. It was very unfortunate.” 

It was nothing, lie returned. He had had a very ‘good 
bed. 

*‘Ohyes!” she said quickly; she believed there were 
excellent beds at the coffee-house.” He noticed that the 
coffee-house was quite a majestic hotel to her, and that she 
treasured its reputation. 

I believe it is very expensive,” said little Dorrit, but 
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ndy father has told me that quite beautiful dinners may be 
got '‘there. And wine/^ she added timidly. * 

“ Were you ever there? 

“Oh no! Only into the kitchen, to fetch hot- water.” 

To think of growing up with a kind of awe upon one as to 
the luxuries of that superb establishment, the Marshalsea 
Hotel! 

“ I asked you last night,” said Clennam, “how you had . 
become acquainted witli ]ny mother. Did you ever hear 
her name before she sent for you? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Do you think your father ever did? ” 

“No, sir.” 

He met her eyes raised to his with so much wonder in 
them (she was scared when that encounter took place, and 
shrunk away again), that he felt it necessary to say: 

“1 have a reason for asking, which 1 cannot very well 
explain; but j’ou njiist, on no account, suppose it to be of a 
nature to cause you the least alarm or anxiety. Quite the 
reverse. And you tliiiik that at no time of your father^s 
life was my name of Clennam ever familiar to him?” 

“No, sir.” 

He felt, from the tone in wliicli she spoke, that she was 
glancing up at him witli those parted lips; therefore he 
looked before him, ratlier than make her heart beat quicker 
still by embarrassing her afresh. 

Thus they emerged upon the Iron Bridge, which was as 
quiet after the roaring streets, as though it had been open 
countiy. The wind blew roughly, the wet squalls came 
rattling past th(*m, skimming tlie pools on the road and 
pavement, and raining them down into the river. The 
clouds raced on furiously in the lead-coloured sky, the 
smoke and mist raced after them, the dark tide ran fierce 
and strong in tlie same direction. Little Dorrit seemed the 
least, the quietest, and weakest of Heaven^s creatures. 

“Let me put you in a coach,” said Clennam, very nearly 
adding, “my pour child.” 

She hurriedly deiilined, saying that wet or dry made 
little difference to her; she was used to go about in all 
weathers. He knew it to bo so, and was touched with 
more pity; thinking of the slight figure at his side, making 
its nightly way through the damp dark boisterous streets, 
to such a place of rest. 
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You spoke so feelingly to me last night, sir, and I 
found aftewards that you had been so generous t6 my 
father, that I could not resist your message, if it was only 
to thank you; especially as I wished very much to say to 
you — slie hesitated and trembled, and tears rose in her 
eyes, but did not fall. 

To say to me — ? ” 

‘‘That I hope you will not misunderstand my father. 
Don^t judge him, sir, as 3’ou would judge others outside 
the gates. He has been there so long! I never saw him 
outside, but I can understand that he must have grown dif- 
ferent in some things since.” 

“My thoughts will never be unjust or harsh towards 
him, believe me.” 

“Not,” she said with a i)rouder air, as the misgiving 
evidently crept upon lier that she might seem to be aban- 
doning him, “Not that he has anything to be ashamed of 
for himself, or that I have anything to be ashamed of for 
him. He ojily recpiires to be understood. 1 only ask 
for him that his life maj^ be fairlj- remembered. All that 
he said was quite true. It all happened just as he related 
it. He is very much respected. Everybody who comes in, 
is glad to know him. He is more courted than any one 
else. He is far mo]*e thought of than the Marshal is.” 

If ever pride were innocent, it was innocent in Little 
Dorrit when she grew boastful of her hitlier. 

“It is often said that liis manners are a true gentleman’s, 
and quite a study. 1 see none like tliem in that place, but 
he is admiU<*d to be su|)erior to all the rest. This is quite 
as much why tiny make him 2^1'^‘Sents, as because they 
know him to be need}'. lie is not to be blamed for being 
in need, poor love. \\'h(; could be in 2)rison a quarter of a 
century, and be j)rosperous I ” 

What affection in lun* wotds, what comi)assion in her re- 
pressed tears, what a great soul of fidelity within her, how 
true the light that shed false brightness round him ! 

“If I have found it best to conceal where my home is, 
it is not because I am ashamed of him. Gon forbid! Nor 
am I so much ashamed of the j)lace itself as might te sup- 
posed. People are not bad because they come there. I 
have known numbers of good, 2)ersevering, honest people, 
come there through misfortune They are almost all kind- 
hearted to one another. And it would be ungrateful in- 
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fleed in me, to forget that I have had many quiet, comfort- 
able hours there; that I had an excellent friend there when 
I was quite a baby, who was very fond of me; that I have 
been taught there, and have worked there, and have slept 
soundly there. I think it would be almost cowardly and 
cruel not to have some little attachment for it, after all 
this.^^ 

Slie had relieved the faithful fulness of her heart, and 
modestly said, raising her eyes appealingly to her new 
friend’s, did not mean to say so much, nor have I ever 
but once spoken about this before. But it seems to set it 
more right than it was last night. I said I wished you 
had not followed me, sir. I don’t wish it so much now, 
unless you should think — indeed I don’t wish it at all, 
unless I should have spoken so confusedly, that — that you 
can scarcely understand me, which I am afraid may be the 
case.” 

He told her with perfect truth that it was not the case; 
and putting himself between her and the sharp wind and 
rain, sheltered her as well as he could. 

“I feel permitted now',” he said, ^‘to ask you a little 
more concerning your father. Has he many creditors? ” 

‘^Oh! a great number.” 

1 mean detaining creditors, wdio keep him where he is? ” 

^‘Oh yes! a great number.” 

^‘ Can you tell me — 1 can get the information, no doubt, 
elsewhere, if yoxx cannot — wdio is the most inttuential of 
them? ” 

Dorrit said, after considering a little, that she used to 
hear long ago of Mr. Tite Barnacle as a man of great 
power. He w^as a commissioner, or a board, or a trustee, 
^^or soinetliing.” He lived in Grosvenor Square, she 
thought, or very near it. He wms under Government — 
high in the Circumlocution Office. She appeared to have 
acquired, in her infancy, some aw^ful impression of the 
might of this formidable Mr. Tite Ikarnaclo of Grosvenor 
Square, or very near it, and the Circumlocution Office, 
which quite crushed her when she mentioned him. 

‘‘ It can do no harm,” thought Arthur, if I see this Mr. 
Tite Barnacle.” 

The thought did not present itself so quietly but that 
her quickness intercepted it. Ah ! ” said Little Dorrit, 
shaking her head wdth the mild despair of a lifetime. 
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“Many people used to think once of getting my poor father 
out, but you don’t know how hopeless it is.” 

She forgot to be shy at the moment, in honestly warning 
him away from the sunken wreck he had a dream of rais- 
ing; and looked at him with eyes which assuredly, in as- 
sociation with her patient face, her fragile figure, her 
spare dress, and the wind and rain, did not turn him from 
his purpose of helping her. 

“ Even if it could be done,” said she — “ and it never can 
be done now — where could father live, or how could he 
live? I have often thought that if such a change could 
come, it might be anything but a service to him now. Peo- 
ple might not think so well of him outside as they do there. 
He might not be so gently dealt Avith outside as he is there. 
He might not be so tit himself for the life outside, as he is 
for that.” 

Here for the first time she could not restrain her tears 
from falling; and the little thin hands lie had watched Avhen 
they were so busy, trembled as tliey clasped each other. 

“ It would be a new distress to him even to know that I 
earn a little money, and that Fanny earns a little money. 
He is so anxious about us, you see, feeling helplessly shut 
up there. Such a good, good father ! ” 

He let the little burst of feeling go by before he spoke. 
It was soon gone. She was not accustomed to think of her- 
self, or to trouble any one with her emotions. He had but 
glanced away at the piles of city roofs and chimneys among 
which the smoke was rolling heavily, and at the wilderness 
of masts on the river, and the wilderness of steeples on the 
shore, indistinctly mixed together in the stormy haze, when 
she was again as quiet as if she had been plying her needle 
in his mother’s room. 

“ You would be glad to have your brother set at liberty? ” 

“ Oh very, very glad, sir ! ” 

“ Well, we will hope for him at least. You told me last 
night of a friend you had? ” 

His name was Plornish, Little Dorrit said. 

And where did Plornish live? Plornish lived in Bleed- 
ing Heart Yard. He was “only a plasterer,” Little Dorrit 
said, as a caution to him not to form high social expecta- 
tions of Plornish. He lived at the last house in Bleeding 
Heart Yard, and his name was over a little garteway. 

Arthur took down the address and gave her his. He 
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had now done all he sought to do for the present, except 
that he wished to leave her with a reliance upon him, and 
to have something like a promise from her that she would 
cherish it. 

“ There is one friend ! ” he said, putting up his pocket- 
book. “ As I take you back — you are going back? ’’ 

“Oh yes! going straight home.” 

“As I take you back,” the word home jarred upon him, 
“ let me ask you to persuade yourself that you have another 
friend. I make no professions, and saj no more.” 

“ y<ju are truly kind to me, sir. I am sure I need no 
move.” 

Th(*y walked back through the miserable muddy streets, 
and among the poor, mean shops, and were jostled by the 
crowds of dirty hucksters usual to a poor neighbourhood. 
Theie w’as nothing, by the short way, that was pleasant to 
any of the live senses. Yet it was not a common passage 
through couuuon iviu, and mire, and noise, to Clennam, 
Imving this little, slender, careful creature on his arm. 
How young slie seemed to him, or how old he to her; or 
what a secret cither to the other, in that beginning of the 
destined interweaving of their stories, matters not here. 
He thought of her having been born and bred among these 
scenes, and shrinking through them now, familiar yet mis- 
placed; he thought of her long acquaintance with the 
squalid needs of life, and of her innocence; of her old solici- 
tude for others, and her few years, and her childish aspect. 

They were come into the High Street, where the prison 
stood , when a voice cried, “ Little mother, little mother ! ” 
Dorrit stopping and looking back, an excited figure of a 
strange kind bounced against them (still crying “little 
mother”), fell down, and scattered the contents of a large 
basket, filled with potatoes, in the mud. 

“Oh, Maggy,” said Dorrit, “what a clumsy child you 
are ! ” 

was not hurt, but picked herself up immediately, 
and then began to pick up the potatoes, in which both Dor- 
rit and Arthur Clennam helped. Maggy picked up very 
few potatoes, and a great quantity of mud; but they were 
all recovered, and deposited in the basket. Maggy then 
smeared her muddy face with her shawl, and presenting it 
to Mr. Clennam as a typo of purity, enabled him to see 
what she was like. 
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She was about eight-and-twenty, with large bones, large 
features, large feet and hands, large eyes and no hair. 
Her large eyes were limpid, and almost colourless; they 
seemed to be very little affected by light, and to stand tin- 
naturally still. There was also that attentive listening ex- 
pression ill her face, which is seen in the faces of the blind; 
but she was not blind, having one tolerably serviceable eye. 
Her face was not exceedingly ugly, though it was only re- 
deemed from being so by a smile; a good-humoured smile, 
and pleasant in itself, but rendered pitiable by being con- 
stantly there. A great white cap, with a quantity of 
opaque frilling that was always flapping about, apologised 
for Maggy’s baldness, and made it so very difficult for her 
old black bonnet to retain its place upon her head, that it 
held on round her neck like a gipsy’s baby. A commission 
of haberdashers could alone have reported what the rest of 
her poor dress was made of; but it had a strong general 
semblance to seaweed, with here and there a gigantic tea- 
leaf. Her shawl looked particularly like a tea-leaf, after 
long infusion. 

Arthur Clennam looked at Dorrit, with the expression of 
one saying, May I ask who this is? ” Dorrit, whose hand 
this Maggy, still calling her little mother, had begun to 
fondle, answered in words (they were under a gateway into 
which the majority of the i)otatoes had rolled). 

“This is Maggy, sir.” 

“Maggy, sir,” echoed the personage presented. “Little 
mother ! ” 

“ She is the grand-daughter — ” said Dorrit. 

“Grand-daughter,” echoed Maggy. 

“Of my old nurse, who has been dead a long time. 
Maggy, how old are you? ” 

“Ten, mother,” said Maggy. 

“ You can’t think how good she is, sir,” said Dorrit, with 
infinite tenderness. 

“Good she is,” echoed Maggy, transferring the pronoun 
in a most expressive way from herself to her little mother. 

“Or how clever,” said Dorrit. “ She goes on errands as 
well as any one.” Maggy laughed. “And is as trust- 
worthy as the Bank of England.” Maggy laughed. “ She 
earns her own living entirely. Entirely, sir! ” said Dorrit 
in a lower and triumphant tone. “ Really does ! ” 

“ What is her history? ” asked Clennam. 
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Think of that, Maggy ! said Dorrit, taking her two 
large hands and clapping them together. “ A gentleman 
from thousands of miles away, wanting to know your his- 
tory ! ” 

‘‘My history?” cried Maggy. “Little mother.” 

“She means me,” said Dorrit, rather confused; “she is 
very much attached to me. Her old grandmother was not 
so kind to her as she should have been; was she, Maggy?” 

Maggy shook her head, made a drinking vessel of her 
clenclied left hand, drank out of it, and said, “Gin.” 
Then beat an imaginary child, and said, “ Broom-handles 
and pokers.” 

“ When Maggy was ten years old,” said Dorrit, watching 
her face while she spoke, “she had a bad fever, sir, and 
she has never grown any older ever since.” 

“Ten years old,” said Maggy, nodding her head. “But 
what a nice hospital! So comfortable, wasn’t it? Oh so 
nice it was. Such a Ev’nly place ! ” 

“She liad never been at peace before, sir,” said Dorrit, 
turning towards Artliur for an instant and speaking low, 
“and she always runs off upon that.” 

“ Such beds there is tliere ! ” cried Maggy. “ Such lem- 
onades! Such oranges! Such d’licious broth and wine! 
Such Chicking! Oh, atx’t it a delightful place to go and 
stop at ! ” 

“ So Maggy stopped there as long as she could,” said 
Dorrit, in her former tone of telling a child’s story; the 
tone designed for Maggy’s ear, “and at last, when she 
could stoj> tliere no longer, she came out. Then, because 
she was never to be more than ten years old, however long 
she lived — ” 

“ However long she lived,” echoed Maggy. 

“And because she was very weak; indeed was so weak 
that when she began to laugh she couldn’t stop herself — 
which was a great pity — ” 

(Maggy mighty grave of a sudden.) 

“ Her gramlmothor did not know what to do with her, 
and for some years was very unkind to her indeed. At 
length, in course of time, Maggy began to take pains to 
improve herself, and to be very attentive and very indus- 
trious; and by degrees was allowed to come in and out as 
often as she liked, and got enough to do to support herself, 
and does support herself. And that,” said Little Dorrit, 
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clapping the two great hands together again, “is Maggy’s 
history, as Maggy knows ! ” 

Ah ! But Arthur would have known what was wanting 
to its completeness, though he had never heard the words 
Little mother; though he had never seen the fondling of 
the small spare hand; though he had had no sight for the 
tears now standing in the colourless eyes; though he had 
had no hearing for the sob that checked the clumsy laugh. 
The dirty gateway with the wind and rain whistling through 
it, and the basket of muddy potatoes waiting to be spilt 
again or taken up, never seemed tlie common hole it really 
was, when he looked back to it by these lights. Never, 
never ! 

They were very near the end of their walk, and tliey 
now came out of the gateway to fiuisli it. Nothing would 
serve Maggy but that they must stop at a grocer’s window, 
short of their destination, for her to show her learning. 
She could read after a sort; and picked out the fat figures 
in the tickets of prices, for the most part correctly. She 
also stumbled, with a large balance of success against her 
failures, through various philanthro])ic recommendations to 
Try our Mixture, Try our Family Black, Try our Orange- 
flavoured Pekoe, challenging eomjietition at the head of 
Flowery Teas; and various cautions to tlie public against 
spurious establishments and adulterated articles. When 
he saw how pleasure brought a rosy tint into Dorrit’s face 
when Maggy made a hit, he felt that he could have stood 
there making a library of the grocer’s window itntil the 
rain and wind were tired. 

The court-yard received them at last, and there he said 
good-bye to Little Dorrit. Little as she had always looked, 
she looked less than ever when he saw her going into the 
Marshalsea lodge passage, the little mother attended by 
her big child. 

The cage door opened, and when the small bird, reared 
in captivity, had tamely fluttered in, he saw it shut again; 
and then he came away. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONTAINING THE WHOLE SCIENCE OP GOVERNMENT. 

The Circumlocution Office was (as everybody knows with- 
out being told) the most important Department under Gov- 
ernment. No public business of any kind could possibly be 
done at any time, without the acquiescence of the Circumlo- 
cution Office. Its finger was in the largest public pie, and 
in the smallest pixblic tart. It was equally impossible to 
do the plainest right and to undo the plainest wrong, with- 
out the express authority of the Circumlocution Office. If 
another Gunpowder Plot had been discovered lialf an hour 
before the lighting of the match, nobody would have been 
justified in saving the parliament until there had been half 
a score of boards, half a bushel of minutes, seA'eral sacks 
of official memoranda, and a family-vanlt full of ungram- 
matical correspondence, on the part of the Circumlocution 
Office. 

Tliis glorious establishment had been early in the field, 
Avhen the one sublime principle involving the difficult art 
of governing a country, was fiint distinctly revealed to 
statesmen. It had been foremost to study that bright rev- 
elation, and to carry its shining influence through the whole 
of the official pi oceedings. Whatever was required to be 
done, the Circumlocution Office was beforehand w'ith all 
the puldic departments in the art of perceiving — how not 
TO no IT. 

Through this delicate perception, through the tact with 
which it invariably seized it, and through the genius with 
which it always acted on it, the Circumlocution Office had 
risen to over-top all the public departments; and the public 
condition had risen to be — what it was. 

It is true that How not to do it was the great study and 
object of all public departments and professional politicians 
all round the Circumlocution Office. It is true that every 
new premier and every new government, coming in because 
they had upheld a certain thing as necessary to be done, 
were no sooner come in than they applied their utmost fac- 
ulties to discovering How not to do it. It is true that from 
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the moment when a general election was over, every re- 
turned man who had been raving on hustings because it 
hadn’t been done, and who had been asking the friends of 
the honourable gentleman in the opposite interest on pain 
of impeachment to tell him why it hadn’t been done, and 
who had been asserting that it must be done, and who had 
been pledging himself that it should be done, began to 
devise. How it was not to be done. It is true that the 
debates of both Houses of Parliament the whole session 
thi‘ough, uniformly tended to the protracted deliberation, 
How not to do it. It is true that tlie royal speech at the 
oiDening of such session virtually said, My lords and gen- 
tlemen, you have a considerable stroke of work to do, and 
you will please to retire to your respective chambers, and 
discuss, How not to do if. It is true that the royal s})eech, 
at the close of such session, virtually said, My lords and 
gentlemen, you have through several laborious months been 
considering with great loyalty and patriotism, How not to 
do it, and you have found out; and with the blessing of 
Providence upon the harvest (natural, not political), I now 
dismiss you. All this is lru(‘, l)ut the Cireuinlocutioii Ofiice 
went beyond it. 

Because the Circumloeutiou Office went on meehanieally, 
every day, keeping this wonderful, all-sufficient wlieel of 
statesmanship, How not to do it, in motion. Because the 
Circumlocution Office Avas doAvn upon any ill-advised public 
servant win; Avas going to do it, or avIio apx)eared to be by 
any surprising accident in remote danger of doing it, Avith 
a minute, and a memorandum, and a letter of instructions, 
that extinguished him. It Avas this spirit of national effi- 
ciency in the Circumlocution f)ffice that had gradually led 
to its having something to do Avitli everything. Mecha- 
nicians, natural i)hiloso])hers, soldiers, sailors, i)etitioners, 
memorialists, people witli grievances, people Avho wanted to 
prevent grievances, people Avho wanted to rediess griev- 
ances, jobbing people, jobbed people, people Avho couldn’t 
get rewarded for merit, and peo])le who couldn> get pun- 
ished for demerit, Avere all indiscriminately tucked up un- 
der the foolscap paper of the Circumlocution Office. 

Numbers of people were lost in the Circumlocution Office. 
Unfortunates with Avrongs, or with projects for the gen- 
eral welfare (and they had better liave had Avrongs at first, 
than have taken that bitter English recipe for certainly get- 
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ting them), who in slow lapse of time and agony had passed 
safely through other public departments; who, according 
to rule, had been bullied in this, over-reached by that, and 
evaded by the other; got referred at last to the Circumlo- 
cution Office, and never reappeared in the light of day. 
Boards sat upon them, secretaries minuted upon them, com- 
missioners gabbled about them, clerks registered, entered, 
(iliecked, and ticked them off, and they melted away. In 
short, all the business of the country Avent through the Cir- 
cumlocution Office, except the business that never came out 
of it; and ifs name was Legion. 

Sometimes, angry spirits attacked the Circumlocution 
Office. Sometimes, parliamentary questions were asked 
about it, and even parliamentary motions made or threat- 
ened about it, by demagogues so low and ignorant as to 
hold that the real recipe of government was, How to do it. 
Then would the noble lord, or right honourable gentleman, 
in whose department it was to defend the Circumlocution 
Office, put an orange in his pocket, and make a regular 
field-day of the occasion. Then Avould he come down to 
that house with a slap upon the table, and meet the hon- 
ourable gentleman foot to foot. Then would he be there to 
tell that honourable gentleman that the Circumlocution 
i)tli(jo not only was blameless in this matter, but Avas com- 
mendable in this inatter, Avas extollable to the skies in this 
matter. Then Avould he be there to tell that honourable 
gentleman, that, although tlie Circumlocution Office yras 
invariably right and Avliolly right, it never Avas so right as 
in this matter. Tlien Avould he be there to tell that hon- 
ourable geiitlomau that it Avould have been more to his hon- 
our, more to his credit, more to his good taste, more to his 
good sense, Jiiore to half the dictionary of commonplaces, 
if he had left the Circumlocution Office alone, and never 
approached this matter. Then Avould he keep one eye upon 
a coach or crammer from the Circumlocution Office sitting 
beloAV the bar, and smash the honourable gentleman with 
the Circumlocution Office account of this matter. And al- 
though one of tAvo tilings ahv^ays happened; namely, eitlier 
that the Circumlocution Office had nothing to say and said 
it, or that it had something to say of which the noble lord, 
or right honourable gentleman, blundered one half and for- 
got the other; the Circumlocution Office was ahvays voted 
immaculate, hy an accommodating majority. 
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Such a nursery of statesmen had the Department become 
in virtue of a long career of this nature, that several sol- 
emn lords had attained the reputation of being quite un- 
earthly prodigies of business, solely from having practised, 
Jiovf not to do it, at the head of the Circumlocution Office. 
As to the minor priests and acolytes of that temple, the re- 
sult of all this was that they stood divided into two classes, 
and, down to the junior messenger, either believed in the 
Circumlocution Office as a heaven-born institution, that had 
an absolute right to do whatever it liked; or took refuge in 
total infidelity, and considered it a flagrant nuisance. 

The Barnacle family had for some time helped to admin- 
ister the Circumlocution Office. The Tite Barnacle Branch, 
indeed, considered themselves in a general way as having 
vested rights in that direction, and took it ill if any other 
family had much to say to it. The Barnacles Avere a very 
high family, and a very large family. They were dis- 
persed all over the public offices, and held all sorts of pub- 
lic places. Either the nation Avas under a load of obliga- 
tion to the Barnacles, or the Barnacles were under a load 
of obligation to the nation. It Avas not quite unanimously 
settled which; the Barnacles haA'ing their opinion, the na- 
tion theirs. 

The Mr. Tite Barnacle who at the period noAV in question 
usually coached or crammed the statesman at the head of 
the Circumlocution Office, Avhen tliat noble or right honour- 
able individual sat a little imeasily in his saddle, by reason 
of some vagabond making a tilt at him in a neAvspaper, Avas 
more flush of blood than money. As a Barnacle he had his 
place, which Avas a snug thing enough; and as a Barnacle 
he had of course put in his son Barnacle Jimior, in the 
office. But he had intermarried with a branch of the Stilts- 
talkings, who Avere also better endowed in a sanguineous 
point of view than with real or personal property, and of 
this marriage there had Iwen issue. Barnacle Junior, and 
three young ladies. What Avith the patrician requirements 
of Barnacle Junior, the three young ladies. Mrs, Tite Bar- 
nacle nde Stiltstalking, and himself, Mr. Tite Barnacle 
found .the intervals betAveen quarter day and quai*ter day 
rather longer than he could haA'-e desired ; a circumstance 
which he ahvays attributed to the country’s parsimony. 

For Mr. Tite Barnacle, Mr. Arthur Clennam made his 
fifth inquiry one day at the Circumlocution Office; having 
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on previous occasions awaited that gentleman successively 
in a hall, a glass case, a waiting room, and a fire-proof 
passage where the Department seemed to keep its wind. 
On this occasion Mr. Barnacle was not engaged, as he had 
been before, with the noble prodigy at the head of the 
Department; but was absent. Barnacle Junior, however, 
was announced as a lesser star, yet visible above the office 
horizon. 

Witli Barnacle Junior, he signified his desire to confer; 
and found that young gentleman singeing the calves of his 
legs at the parental and supporting his spine against 
the mantel-shelf. It was a comfortable room, handsomely 
furnished in the higher official manner; and presenting 
stately suggestions of the absent liarnacle, in the thick car- 
jiet, tlie leather-covered desk to sit at, the leather-covered 
desk to stand at, the formidable easy-chair and hearth-rug, 
tlio inter])osed screen, the torn-up pa])ers, the dispatch- 
boxes with little labels sticking out of them, like medicine 
bottles or dead game, the pervading smell of leather and 
mahogany, and a general bamboozling air of How not to 
do it. 

The present Barnacle, holding Mr. Clennam’s card in his 
hand, liad a youthful aspect, and the fiufficst little whisker, 
perhaps, tliat ever was seen. Such a downy tip was on his 
callow chin, that he seemed half fledged like a young bird; 
and a compassionate observer might liave urged, that if he 
liad not singed the calves of his legs, he would have died 
of cold. He had a superior eye-glass dangling round his 
neck, but unfoi'tunately had such flat orbits to his eyes, 
and such limp little eyelids, that it wouldn^t stick in when 
lie ])ut it up, but ke])t tumbling out against his waistcoat 
buttons with a click that discomposed him very much. 

“Oh, I say. Look here! My father’s not in the way, 
and won’t be in the way to-day,” said Barnacle Junior. 
“ Is this anything that I can do? ” 

(Click! Eye-glass down. Ihunacle Junior quite fright- 
ened and feeling all round himself, but not able to find it.) 

You are very good,” said Arthur Clennam. wish 
however to see Mr. Barnacle.” 

^^But I say. Look here! You haven’t got any appoint* 
ment, you know,” said Barnacle Junior. 

(By this time he had found the eye-glass, and put it up 
again.) 
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said Arthur Clennain. ^^That is what I wish to 

have.’^ 

‘‘ But I say. Look here ! Is this public business? asked 
Barnacle Junior. 

(Click! Eye-glass down again. Barnacle Junior in that 
state of search after it, that Mr. Clennain felt it useless to 
reply at present.) 

it/^ said Barnacle Junior, taking heed of his vis- 
itor's brown face, “ anything about — Tonnage — or that sort 
of thing? 

(Pausing for a reply, he opened his right eye with' his 
hand, and stuck his glass in it, in that intlamniatory man- 
ner that his eye began watering dreadfully.) 

^‘No,” said Arthur, ^4t is nothing about tonnage.’^ 

^‘Then look here. Is it private business? ’’ 

really am not sure. It relates to a Mr. Dorrit.” 

*‘Look here, I tell you what I Von had better call at our 
housej if you are going that way. Twenty-four, Mews 
Street, Grosvenor Square. My father's got a slight tou(‘h 
of the gout, and is kept at home by it.’’ 

(The misguided young Barnacdc* evidently going blind on 
his eye-glass side, but ashamed to make any further alter- 
ation in his painful arrangements.) 

‘‘Thank you. I will call there now. Good morning.” 
Young Barnacle seemed discomfited at this, as not having 
at all expected him to go. 

“You are quite sure,” said Barnacle Junior, calling 
after him when he got to the door, unwilling wholly to n*- 
linquish the bright business idea lie had conceived, “ that 
it’s nothing about Tonnage? ” 

“Quite sure.” 

With which assurance, and rather wondering what might 
have taken place if it had been anything about tonnage, 
Mr. Clennam withdrew to pursue his inquiries. 

Mews Street, Grosvenor Square, was not absolutely Gros- 
venor Square itself, but it was very near it. It was a hid- 
eous little street of dead wall, stables, and dunghills, with 
lofts over coach-hoiLses inhabited by coachmen’s families, 
who had a passion for drying clothes, and decorating their 
window-sills with miniature turnpike-gates. The principal 
chimney-sweep of that fashionable quarter lived at the 
blind end of Mews Street; and the same corner contained 
an establishment much frequented about early morning and 
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twilight, for the purchase of wine-bottles and kitchen-stuff. 
Punch’s shows used to lean against the dead wall in Mews 
Street, while their proprietors were dining elsewhere; and 
the dogs of the neighbourhood made ai^p^tineiits to meet 
in the same locality. Yet there were two or three small 
airless houses at the entrance end of Mews Street, which* 
went at enormous rents on j^ccount of their being abject 
hangers-on to a fashionable situation; and whenever one of 
these fearful little coops was to bo let (which seldom hap- 
pened, for they were in great request), the house agent ad- 
vertised it as a gentlemanly residemje in the most aristo- 
cratic part of town, inhabited solely by the elite of the beau 
monde. 

If a geiitleinanly residence coming strictly within this 
narrow margin, liad not been essential to the blood of the 
Barnacles, this particular branch Avould have had a pretty 
wide selection among let us say ten thousand houses, offer- 
ing fifty times the accommodation for a third of the money. 
As it was, Mr. Barnacle, finding his gentlemanly resi- 
d('nce extremely inconvenient, and extremely dear, always 
laid it, as a public servant, at the door of the countiy, and 
adduced it as another instance of the country’s parsimony. 

Arthur Oleniiam came to a scpieezed house, with a ram- 
shackle bowed front, little dingy windows, and a little dark 
area like a damp waistcoat-]K)cket, which he found to be 
number twenty-four. Mews Street, Grosvenor Square. To 
the sense of smell, the house was like a sort of bottle filled 
with a strong distillation of mews; and when the footman 
opened the door, he seemed to take the stopper out. 

The footman was to the Grosvenor Square footmen, what 
the liouse was to the Grosvenor Square houses. Admirable 
in his way, his way was a back and a hye way. His gor- 
geousness was not unmixed with dirt; and both in com- 
plexion and consistency, he had suffered from the closeness 
of his pantry. A sallow flabbiness was upon him, Avhen he 
took the stopper out, and presented the bottle to Mr. Clen- 
nam’s nose. 

Bo so good as to give that card to Mr. Tite Barnacle^ 
and to say that 1 have just now seen the younger Mr. Bar- 
nacle who recommended me to call here.” 

The footman (who had as many large buttons with the 
Barnacle crest u])on them, on the flaps of his pockets, as if 
he were the family strong box, and carried the plate and 
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jewels about with him buttoned up) pondered over the card 
a little; then said, Walk It required some judg- 

ment to do it without butting the inner hall-door open, and 
in the consequent mental confusion and physical darkness 
slipping down the kitchen stairs. The visitor, however, 
brought himself up safely on the door-mat. 

Still the footman said ^‘Walk in,” so the visitor fol- 
lowed him. At the inner hall-door, another bottle seemed 
to be presented and another stopi)er taken out. This sec- 
ond vial appeared to be filled with concentrated provisions, 
and extract of Sink from the pantry. After a skirmish in 
the narrow passage, occasioned by the footman^s opening 
the door of the dismal dining-room with confidence, find- 
ing some one there with consternation, and backing on the 
visitor with disorder, the visitor was shut up, pending his 
announcement, in a close back ])arlour. There he had an 
opportunity of refreshing himself with both the bottles at 
once, looking exit at a low blinding back wall three feet off, 
and speculating on the number of Barnacle families within 
the bills of mortality who lived in such hutches of their 
own free flunkey choice. 

Mr. Barnacle would see him. Would he walk up-stairs? 
He would, and he did; and in the drawing-room, with 
his leg on a rest, he found Mr. Barnacle himself, the ex- 
press image and presentmcuit of How not to do it. 

Mr. Barnacle dated from a better tinie when the country 
was not so parsimonious, and the Circumlocution Office was 
not so badgered. Ho wound and wound folds of wdiite 
cravat round his neck, as ho wound and wound folds of 
tape and paper round the neck of tlie country. His wrist- 
bands and collar were oppressive, liis voice and manner 
were oppressive. He had a large watch-chain and bunch 
of seals, a coat buttoned up to inconvenience, a waistcoat 
buttoned up to inconvenience, an unwrinklcd pair of trou- 
sers, a stiff pair of boots. He was altogether splendid, 
massive, overpowering, and iini^racticable. He seemed to 
have been sitting for his portrait to Sir Thomas Lawrence 
all the days of his life. 

“Mr. Clennam?” said Mr. Barnacle. “Be seated/’ 

Mr. Cleniiam became seated. 

“ You have called on me, I believe,” said Mr. Barnacle, 
“at the Circumlocution — ” giving it the air of a word of 
about five-and- twenty syllables, “Office.” 
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have taken that liberty.’^ 

Mr. Barhacle solemnly bent his head as who should say, 
*^1 do not deny that it is a liberty; proceed to take another 
liberty, and let me know your business.^' 

Allow me to observe that I have been for some years in 
China, am quite a stranger at home, and have no personal 
motive or interest in the inquiry I am about to make.^^ 

Mr. Barnacle tapped his fingers on the table, and, as if 
he were now sitting for his portrait to a new and strange 
artist, appeared to say to his visitor, If you will be good 
enough to take me with my present lofty expression, I 
shall feel obliged.” 

“ I have found a debtor in the Jlarshalsea prison of the 
name of Dorrit, wlio has been there many years. I wish 
to investigate his confused affairs, so far as to ascertain 
whether it may not be possible, after this lapse of time, to 
^meliorate his unhappy condition. The name of Mr. Tite 
Barnacle has bemi mentioned to me as representing some 
highly influential interest among his creditors. Am I cor- 
rectly informed? ” 

It ])eing one of the principles of the Circumlocution Office 
never, on any account wluiicver, to give a straightforward 
answer, Jlr. Barnacle said, ^‘Possibly.” 

behalf of the Crown, may 1 ask, or as a private 
individual? ” 

‘•The Circumlocution Department, sir,” Mr. Barnacle re- 
plied, “ may have possibly recommended — possibly — I can- 
not say — that some public claim against the insolvent estate 
of a firm or co[)artiiership to whicli this person may have 
belonged, should be enforced. The question may have 
been, in the course of oflicial business, referred to the Cir- 
cumlocution Department for its consideration. The De- 
partment may have either originated, or confirmed, a Min- 
ute making that recommendation.” 

“ I assume this to be the ease, then.” 

“Tlie Circumlocution Department,” said Mr. Barnacle, 
not responsible for any gentleman's assumptions.” 

“May I inquire how I can obtain official information as 
to the real state of the cas(‘? ” 

“ It is competent,” said Mr. Barnacle, to any member 
of the — Public,” mentioning that obscure body with reluc- 
tance, as his natural enemy, “ to memorialise the Circumlo- 
cution Department. Such formalities as are required to be 
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observed in so doing, may be known on application to the 
•proper branch of that Department/^ 

Which is the proper branch? 

must refer you,” returned Mr. Barnacle, ringing the 
bell, to the Department itself for a formal answer to that 
inquiry.” 

Excuse my mentioning — ” 

^‘The Department is accessible to the — Public,” Mr. 
Barnacle was always checked a little by that word of 
impertinent signilication, ^‘if the — Public approaches it 
according to the official forms; if tlie — Public does not ap- 
proach it according to the official forms, the — Public lias 
itself to blame.” 

Mr. Barnacle made him a severe l)ow, as a wounded man 
of family, a wounded man of place, and a wounded man of 
a gentlemanly residence, all rolled into oiu'; and he made 
Mr. Barnacle a bow, and was shut out into Mews Street? 
by the flabby footman. 

Having got to this i)ass, he resolved as an exercise in 
])erseveranc(i, to betake himself again to the Circumlocution 
Office, and try what satisfaction he could get there. So he 
went back to the Circumlocution Office, and once more sent 
up his card to Barnacle Junior by a messenger who took 
it very ill indeed that he should come back again, and 
who was eating mashed i)otatoes and gravy behind a parti- 
tion by the hall fire. 

He was re-admitted to the presence of Barnacle Junior, 
and found that young gentleman singeing Ids knees now, 
and ga])ing his weary way on to four oVdock, 

‘‘I say. Look here. You stn^k to us in a devil of a 
manner,” said Barnacle Junior, looking over his slioulder. 

I want to know — ” 

^‘Look here. Upon my soul you mustn’t come into the 
place saying you want to linow, you know,” remonstrated 
Barnacle Junior, turning about and putting ui) the eye-glass. 

‘‘I want to know,” said Arthur Clennam, who had made 
up his mind to persistence in one short form of words, “ the 
precise nature of the claim of the Crown against a prisoner 
for debt named Dorrit.” 

say. Look liere. You really are going it at a 
great pace, you know. Egad you haven’t got an appoint- 
ment,” said Barnacle Junior, as if the thing were grow- 
ing serious. 
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want to know,” said Arthur. And repeated his case. 

Barnacle Junior stared at him until his eye-glass fell 
out, and then put it in again and stared at him until it fell 
out again. You have no right to come this sort of move,” 
he then observed with the greatest weakness. Look here. 
What do you mean? You told me you didn^t know whether 
it was public business or not.” 

have now ascertained that it is public business,” 
returned tlio suitor, ^‘and I want to know” — and again 
repeated his monotonous inquiry. 

Its effect upon young Barnacle was to make him repeat 
in a defenceless way, ^^Look here! Upon my soun you 
mUvSln^t come into the i)lace, saying you want to know, ywi 
knoAV ! ” The effect of that upon Arthur Clennam was to 
make him rej)eat his inquiry in exactly’' the same words and 
tone as before. Tlie effect of that upon young Barna- 
cle was to make hhn a wonderful spectacle of failure and 
helplessness. 

Well, 1 tell y^oii what. Look here. You had better 
try the Secretarial Department,” he said at last, sidling to 
the bell and ringing it. ‘Menkinson,” to the mashed po- 
tatoes messenger, “Mr. Wobbler!” 

Arthur Clennam, who now felt that he had devoted him- 
self to the storjning of the Circumlocution Office, and must 
go through with it, accompanied the messenger lo another 
floor of the building, Avhere that functionary pointed out Mr. 
Wobbler’s loom. He entered that apartment, and found 
two gentlemen sitting face to face at a large and easy desk, 
one of whom was polishing a gun-barrel on liis pocket- 
handkerchief, wliile the other was spreading marmalade on 
bread with a pa})er-knife. 

“ Mr, Wobbler? ” inquired the suitor. 

Both gentlemen glanced at him, and seemed surprised at 
his assurance. 

“ So he went,” said the gentleman with the gun-barrel, 
who was an extremely deliberate speaker, “down to his 
cousin’s place, and took the Dog with him by rail. In- 
estimable Dog. Flew at the porter fellow when lie was put 
into the dog-box, and flew at the guard when he was taken 
out. He got half-a-dozen fellows into a Barn, and a good 
supply of Rats, and timed the Dog. Finding the Dog able 
to do it immensely, made tlie match, and heavily backed 
the Dog. When the match came off, some devil of a fel- 
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low was bought over, Sir, Dog was made drunk, Dog^s mas- 
ter was cleaned out.^' 

Mr. Wobbler? inq^uired the suitor. 

The gentleman who was spreading the marmalade re- 
turned, without' looking up from that occupation, What 
did he call the Dog? 

Called him Lovely,” said the other gentleman. ^^Said 
the Dog was the perfect picture of the old aunt from whom 
he had expectations. Pound him particularly like her when 
hocussed.” 

“ Mr. Wobbler? ” said the suitor. 

Both gentlemen laughed for some time. The gentleman 
with the guii-barrel, considering it on inspection in a satis- 
factory state, referred it to the other; receiving confirma- 
tion of his views, he fitted it into its place in the case be- 
fore him, and took out the stock and polished that, softly 
whistling. 

^^Mr. Wobbler? ” said the suitor. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” then said Mr. Wobbler, with his 
mouth full. 

“I want to know — ” and Arthur Clennam again mechan- 
ically set forth what he wanted to know. 

“Can’t inform you,” observed Mr. Wobbler, apparently 
to Ins lunch. “Never heard of it. Nothing at all to do 
with it. Better try Mr Clive, second door on the left in 
the next passage.” 

“Perhaps he will give me the same answer.” 

■ “Very likely. Don’t know anything about it,” said Mr. 
Wobbler. 

The suitor turned away and had left the room, when the 
gentleman with the gun called out “Mister! Hallo! ” 

He looked in again. 

“ Shut the door after you. You’re letting in a devil of 
a draught here ! ” 

A few stej)s brought him to the second door on the left 
in the next passage. In that room he found three gentle- 
men; number one doing nothing particular, number two 
doing nothing particular, number three doing nothing par- 
ticular. They seemed, however, to be more directly con- 
cerned than the others had been in the effective execution 
of the great principle of the office, as there was an awful 
inner apartment with a double door, in which the Circum^ 
locution Sages appeared to be assembled in council, and out 
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of which there was an imposing coming of papers, and into 
which there was an imposing going of papers, almost con- 
stantly; wherein another gentleman, number four, was the 
active instrument* 

want to know,’^ said Arthur Clennam, — and again 
stated his case in the same barrel-organ way. As number 
one referred him to number two, and as number two re- 
ferred him to number tliree, he had occasion to state it three 
times before they all referred him to number four To 
whom he stated it again. 

Number four was a vivacious, well-looking, well-dressed, 
agreeable young fellow — he was a Barnacle, but on the more 
sprightly side of the family — and ho' said in an easy way, 
Oh ! you had belter not bother yourself about it, 1 think. 

^‘Not bother myself about it? 

No ! I recommend you not to bother 3 'ourself about it.’^ 

This was such a n^'w point of view that Arthur Clennam 
found himself at a loss how to receive it. 

You can if j-on like. I can give you plenty of forms to 
iill up. Lots of ’em heu-o. Yon can have a dozen if yon 
like. But youMl m^ver go on with it,’’ said number four. 

Would it be such hopeless wauk? Ex(‘use me; I am a 
stranger in England.” 

don’t say it would be hopeless,” returned number 
four, with a frank smile. 1 don’t express an opinion about 
that; I only express an opinion about you. I don’t think 
VouM go on Avitli it. llowover, of course, j'ou can do as 
you like. I suppose there was a failure in the perform- 
ance of a contract, or something of that kind, was there? ” 
really don’t know.” 

‘^Well! That 3 'ou can liud out. Then you’ll find out 
what Department the contract was in, and then j-oii’ll find 
out all about it there.” 

I beg your pardon. How shall I find out? ” 

‘‘Why, you’ll — you’ll ask till they tell you. Then 
you’ll memorialise that Department (according to regular 
forms which you’ll find out.) for leave to memorialise this 
Department. If you get it (which you may after a time), 
that memorial must be entered in that Department, sent to 
be registered in this Department, sent back to be signed 
by that Department, sent back to be countersigned by this 
Department, and then it will begin to be regularly before 
that Department. You’ll find out when the business passes 
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through each of these stages, by asking at both Depart- 
ments till they tell you.” 

But surely this is not the way to do the business,” 
Arthur Clennam could not help saying. 

This airy young Barnacle was quite entertained by his 
simplicity in supposing for a moment that it was. This 
light in hand young Barnacle knew perfectly that it was 
not. This touch and go young Barnacle had ‘‘got up” the 
Department in a private secretaryship, that he might be 
ready for any little bit of fat that came to hand; and he 
fully understood the Department to be a politico-diplomatic 
hocus pocus jjiece of machinery, for the assistance of the 
nobs in keeping off the snobs. This dashing young Bar- 
nacle, in a Avord, Avas likel}^ to become a statesman, and to 
make a figure. 

“ When the business is regularly before that Department, 
whatever it is,” pursued this bright young Barnacle, “then 
you can Avatch it from time to time through that Depart- 
ment. When it comes regularly before this Department, 
then you must Avatch it from time to time through this De- 
partment. We shall have to refer it right and left; and 
when Ave refer it anyAvhere, then you’ll have to look it up. 
When it comes back to us at any time, then you had better 
look ns up. When it sticks anyAvhere, you’ll have to try 
to giA"e it a jog. When you Avrite to another Department 
about it, and then to this Department about it, and don’t 
hear anything satisfactory about it, Avhy then you had bet- 
ter — kee]) on writing.” 

Arthur Clennam looked A^ery doubtful indeed. “But I 
am obliged to you at any rate,” said he, “for your polite- 
ness. ” 

“Not at all,” replied this engaging young Barnacle 
“Try the thing, and see how you like it. It will be in 
your power 1o give it up at any time, if you don’t like it. 
You had better take a lot of forms aAvay Avith you. Give 
him a lot of forms ! ” With Avhich instruction to number 
two, this sparkling young Barnacle took a fresh handful of 
papers from numbers one and three, and carried them into 
the sanctuaiy, to offer to the presiding Idol of the Circum- 
locution Office. 

Arthur Clennam put his forms in his pocket gloomily 
enough, and went his way down the long stone passage and 
the long stone staircase. He had come to the swing doors 
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leading into the street, and was waiting, not over patiently, 
for two people who were between him and them to pass 
out and let him follow, when the voice of one ot them 
struck familiarly on his ear. He looked at the speaker and 
recognised Mr. Meagles. Mr. Meaglcs was very red in the 
face^ — redder than travel could have made him — and collar- 
ing a short man who was with him, said, Come out, you 
rascal, come out ! ” 

It was such an unexpected hearing, and it was also such 
an unexpected sight to see Mr. Meagles burst the swing 
doors open, and emerge into the street with the short man, 
who was of an unoffending appearance, that Clennam stood 
still for the moment exchanging looks of surprise with the 
porter. He followed, however, quickly; and saw Mr. 
Meagles going down the street with his enemy at his side. 
He soon came up with his old travelling companion, and 
touched him on the back. The choleric face which Mr. 
Meagles turned nj)on him smoothed when he saw who it 
was, and he put out his friendly hand. 

^^How are you?^^ said Mr. Meagles. ‘‘How d^ye do? 
I have only just come over from abroad. I am glad to see 
you.^^ 

“And I am rejoiced to see you.’' 

“Thaiik’ee. Tliaiik’ee!” 

“Mrs. Meagles and your daughter — 

“Are as well as possible,” said Mr. Meagles. “I only 
wish you had come upon me in a more prepossessing condi- 
tion as to coolness.” 

Though it was anything but a hot day, Mr. Meagles was 
in a heated state that attracted the attention of the passers- 
by; more particularly as he leaned his back against a rail- 
ing, took off his hat and cravat, and heartily rubbed his 
steaming head and face, and his reddened ears and neck, 
without the least regard for public opinion. 

“ Whew ! ” said Mr. Meagles, dressing again. “ That’s 
comfortable. Now I am cooler.” 

“ You have been ruffled, Mr. Meagles. What is the mat- 
ter? ” 

“Wait a bit, and I’ll tell you. Have you leisure for a 
turn in the Park? ” 

“As much as you please.” 

“Come along then. Ah! you may well look at him.” 
He happened to have turned his eyes towards the offender 
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whom Mr. Meagles had so angrily collared. “ He’s some- 
thing to look at, that follow is.” 

He was not much to look at, either in point of size or in 
point of dress; being merely a short, square, practical look- 
ing man, whose hair had turned grey, and in whose face 
and forehead there were deep lines of cogitation, which 
looked as though they were carved in hard wood. Ho was 
dressed in decent black, a little rusty, and had the appear- 
ance of a sagacious master in some handicraft. He had a 
spectacle-case in his hand, which he turned over and over 
while he was thus in question, with a certain free use of 
the thumb that is never seen but in a hand accustomed to 
tools. 

“You keep with us,” said Mr. Meagles, in a threatening 
kind of way, “and I’ll introduce you presently. Now 
then ! ” 

Clennam wondered within himself, as they took the near- 
est way to the Park, what this unknown (who complied in 
the gentlest manner) could have been doing. His appear- 
ance did not at all justify the suspicion that he had been 
detected in designs on Mr. Meagles’s pocket-handkerchief; 
nor had he any appearance of being quarrelsome or violent. 
He was a quiet, plain, steady man; made no attempt to 
escape; and seemed a little depressed, but neither ashamed 
nor repentant. If ho were a criminal offender, he must 
surely be an incorrigible hypocrite; and if he were no 
offender, why should Jilr. Meagles have collared him in the 
Circumlocution Office? Ho ])erceived that the man was not 
a difficulty in his own mind alone, but in Mr. Meagles’s 
too; for such conversation as tliey had together on the 
short way to the Park Avas by no means well sustained, and 
Mr. Meagles’s eye ahvays wtuidered back to the man, even 
when he spoke of something very different. 

At length they being among the ti’ees, Mr. Meagles 
stopped short, and said : 

“ Mr. Clennam, will you do me the favour to look at this 
man? His name is Doyce, Daniel Doyce. You wouldn’t 
suppose this man to be a notorious rascal; would you?” 

“I certainly should not.” It was really a disconcerting 
question, with the man there. 

“No. You would not. I know you w(mld not. You 
wouldn’t suppose him to be a public offender; would you? ” 

“No.* 
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“ No. But he is. He is a public ofEender. What has 
he been guilty of? Murder, manslaughter, arson, forgery, 
swindling, hous^-breaking, highway robbery, larceny, con- 
spiracy, fraud? Which should you say, now? ” 

"I should say,” returned Arthur Olennam, observing a 
faint smile in Daniel Doyce’s face, “not one of them.” 

“You are right,” said Mr. Mcagles. “But he has been 
ingenious and he has been trying to turn his ingenuity to 
his country’s service. That makes him a public ofEender 
directly, sir.” 

Arthur looked at the man himself, who only shook his 
head. 

“This Doyce,” said Mr. Meagles, “is a smith and engi- 
neer. He is not iu a large way, but he is well known as a 
very ingenious man. A dozen years ago, he perfects an in- 
vention (involving a very curious secret process) of great 
importance to his country and his fellow-creatures. I won’t 
say how much money it cost him, or how many years of his 
life he had been about it, but he brought it to perfection a 
dozen years ago. Wasn’t it a dozen? ” said IVIr. Sleagles, 
addressing Doyce. “ Ho is the most exasperating man in 
the world; lie never complains! ” 

“ Yes. Ratlier better than twelve years ago.” 

“ Rather better? ” said Mr Meagles, “ you mean rather 
worse. Well, Mr. Cleuuani. He addresses himself to the 
Government. The moment he addresses himself to the 
Government, ho becomes a public offender ! Sir,” said Mr. 
Meagles, in danger of making himself excessively hot again, 
“ he ceases to be an innocent citizen, and becomes a culprit. 
He is treated from that instant as a man who has done some 
infernal action. He is a man to bo shirked, put off, brow- 
beaten, sneered at, handed over by this highly-connected 
young or old gentleman, to that highly-connected young or 
old gentleman, and dodged back again; he is a man with 
no rights in his own time, or his own property; a mere out- 
law, whom it is justifiable to get rid of anyhow; a man to 
be worn out by all possible means.” 

It was not so difficult to believe, after the morning’s ex- 
perience, as Mr. Meagles supposed. 

“Don’t stand there, Doyce, turning your spectacle-case 
over and over,” cried Mr. Meagles, “ but tell Mr. Olennam 
what you confessed to me.” 

“I undoubtedly was made to feel,” said tJie inventor, 
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as if I had cominitteii an offence. In dancing attendance 
at the various offices, I was always treated, more or less, 
as if it was a very bad offence. I have frequently found it 
necessary to reflect, for my own self-support, that I really 
had not done anything to bring myself into the Newgate 
Calendar, but only wanted to effect a great saving and a 
great improvement.^’ 

There!” said Mr, Meagles. ‘Sludge whether I exag- 
gerate. Now you’ll be able to believe me when I tell you 
the rest of tlie case.” 

With this prelude, ]\[r. Meagles went through the narra- 
tive; the established narrative, which has become tiresome; 
the matter-of-course narrative which we all know by heart. 
How, after interminable attendance and correspondence, 
after infinite impertinences, ignorances, and insults, my 
lords made a Minute, numlxu* three thousand four hundred 
and seventy-two, allowing the culprit to make certain trials 
of his invention at las own expense. How the trials were 
made in the presence of a board of six, of Avhom two an- 
cient members were too blind to see it, two other aiuuejit 
members were too deaf to hea)- it, one other ancient nnmi- 
ber was too lame to get near it, and the final ancient nie.m- 
ber was too i)ig-headed to look at it. llow there were more 
years; more impertinences, ignorances, aiul insults. ITow 
my lords then made a Minute, number five thousand one 
hundred aiid three, whereby they resigned the business to 
the Circumlocution Office*. How the Circumlocution Office, 
ill course of time, took uj) the business iis if it were a bran 
new thing of yesterday, Avliich had n(.*ver been heard of be- 
fore; muddled the business, addled the. business, tossed the 
business in a wet blanket. How the impm*tinences, igno- 
rances, and insults went through the multiplication table 
Ho# there was a reference of the invention to three Bar- 
nacles and a Stiltstalking, who knew nothing about it; into 
whose heads nothing could be hammered about it; who got 
about it, and reported physical impossibilities about 
it* How the Circumlocution Office, in a Minute, number 
eight thousand seven hundred and forty, “ saw no reason 
to reversfe the decision at wliich niy lords had arrived.” 
How the Circumlocution Office, being rtmiinded that my 
lords had arrived at no decision, shelved the business. 
How there had been a final interview with the head of the 
CircumlociitioH Office that very morning, and how the 
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Brazen Head liad spoken, and had been, upon the whole, 
and under all the circumstances, and looking at it from the 
various points of view, of opinion that one of two courses 
was to be pursued in respect of tlie business : that was to 
say, either to leave it alone f(3r evermore, or to begin it all 
over again.. 

*‘Upou which, said Mr. Meagles, ^^as a practical man, 
I then and there, in that presence, took Doyce by the collar, 
and told him it Avas plain to me that he was an infamous 
rascal, and treasonable disturber of the government peace, 
and took liim away. I brought him out of the office door 
by the collar, that the very porter might know I was a 
practical man avIio a[>preciated the official estimate of such 
characters; and hero we are! 

If that airy young Barnaclo had been there, he Avould 
have frankly told them perlia])s that the Circumlocution 
Office Jiad achieved its functions. That what the Barnacles 
had to do, Avas to stick on to tlie national ship as long as 
tliey could. That to trim the ship, lighten the shij), clean 
the ship, Avould bo to knock them olf; tliat they could but 
be krio(‘k('d olf once; and that if the ship went down Aviili 
them yet sticking to it, that was the shii)’s lookout, and 
not theirs. 

There said Mr. Meagles, now you know all about 
Doyee. Exce[)t, Avhich 1 own doCvS not improve luy state of 
mind, that even now you don't liear him complain.’’ 

Y^ou must kave great patience,” said Arthur Clennam, 
looking at him Avith some. Avonder, great forbearance.” 

‘^No,” he returned, “I don’t know" that I have more 
than another man.” 

By the Lord, you have more than I have though I ” cried 
Mr. Meagles. 

Boyce smiled, as he said to Clennam, You set', my ex- 
perience of these things does not begin Avith myself. It 
has been in my Avay to know a little about them, from time 
to time. Aline is not a ])articular case. I am not word# 
used than a luindred others, Avho liave put themselves in 
the same position — than all the others, I was going to say.^^ 

I don’t know" that I should find that a consolation, if it 
Avere my case; but i am very glad that you do.” 

‘^Understand me! 1 don’t say,’^ he replied in his steady 
planning way, and looking into the distance before him as 
if his grey eye were measuring it, “that it’s recompense 
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for a man^s toil and hope; but it^s a certain sort of relief 
to know that I might have counted on this/^ 

He spoke in that quiet deliberate manner, and in that un- 
dertone, which is often observable in mechanics who con- 
sider and Mjust with great nicety. It belonged to him 
like his suppleness of thumb, or liis peculiar way of tilting 
up his hat at the back every now and then, as if he were 
contemplating some half-finished work of his hand, and 
thinking about it. 

^^Disappointed? he went on, as he walked between 
them under the trees. Y(\s. No doubt I am disappointed. 
Hurt? Yes. No doubt I am hurt. That's only natural. 
But what I mean, when I say that people who put tlieni- 
selves in the same position, arc mostly used in the same 
way — 

“In England,’^ said Mr. ^Meagles. 

“Oh! of course I mean in England. Wlieii they take 
their inventions into foreign countries, tlud/s (put(» ditter- 
ent. And that’s tlie reason why so many go there.” 

Mr. Meagles very hot indeed again. 

“ What I mean ivS, that however this comes to be the reg- 
ular way of our government, it is its regular Avay. Have 
you ever heard of any projector or inventor who failed to 
find it all but inaccessible, and whom it did not discourage 
and ill-treat? ” 

“I cannot say that I ever have.” 

“ Have you ever known it to be beforehand in the adop- 
tion of any useful thing? Ever known it to set an example 
of any useful kind? ” 

“1 am a good deal older than my friend here,” said ]\Ir. 
Meagles, “mid I’ll answer that. Never.” 

“But we all three have known, I expect,” said the in- 
ventor, “a pretty many eases of its fixed determination to 
be miles upon miles, and years upon years, behind the rest 
of us; and of its being found out persisting in the use of 
'things long superseded, even after the better things were 
ly-ell known and generally taken up? ” 

They all agreed upon that. 

“Well then,” said Doyce with a sigh, “as I know what 
such a metal will do at such a temperature, and such a 
body under such a pressure, so I may know (if I will only 
consider), how these great lords and gentlemen will cer- 
tainly deal with such a matter as mine. I have no right to 
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be surprised, with a head upon my shoulders, and memory 
in it, that I fall into the ranks with all who came before 
me. I ought to have let it alone. I have had warning 
enough, I am sure.^^ 

With that he put up his speetacle-ease, and said to 
Arthur, ^‘If I don’t complain, Mr. (Uennain, I can feel 
gratitude; and I .assure you that I feel it towards our mu- 
tual friend. Many’s the day, and many’s the way in 
which he has backed me.” 

Stuff and nonsense,” said Mr. Meagles. 

Arthur could not but glance at Daniel Doyce in the en- 
suing silence. Thougli it was evidently in the grain of his 
character, and of his respect for his own case, that he 
should abstain from idle inurnmring, it was evident that he 
had grown the oldm*, tlio sterner, and tlie poorer, for his 
long endeavour. Ho could not but think what a blessed 
thing it would have been for this man, if ho had taken a 
lesson from the geutlcinen who were so kind as to take the 
nation’s affairs in cliarge, ami hud learnt How not to do it. 

Mr. Meagles was hot and despondent for about five min- 
utes, and then bc'gau to cool and clear up. 

‘‘ C\jme, come I ” said he. “ We shall not make this the 
better by being grim. Where do you think of going, Dan?” 

1 shall go back to the factory,” said Dan. 

“ Why then, we’ll all go back to the factory, or walk in 
tliat direction,” returned Meagles cheerfully. ^‘Mr. Clen- 
nam won’t be deterred by its being in 13leeding Heart 
Yard.” 

“ Bleeding Heart Y'ard? ” said (Jleniiam. I want to go 
then*.” 

“So much the better,” cried Mr, Meagles, ^•Conie 
along !” 

As they w^ent along, certainly one of the party, and 
probably more than one, thought that Bleeding Heart Yard 
was no inappropriate destination for a man who had been 
in official correspondence with my lords and the Barnacles 
— and ])erhaps had a misgiving also tliat Britannia herself 
might come to look for lodgings in Bleeding Heart Yard, 
soim^ ugly day or other, if she over-did the (Jircumlocution 
Office, 
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CHAPTEll XI. 

LET LOOSE. 

A LATE, dull autumn night was closing in upon the river 
Saone^, The stream, like a sullied looking-glass in a gloomy 
place, reflected the clouds heavily; and the low banks 
leaned over here and there, as if they were half curious, 
and half afraid, to see their darkening pictures in the wa- 
ter. The flat expanse of country about Chalons lay a long 
heavy streak, occasionally made a little ragged by a roAV of 
poplar trees, against the wrathful sunset. On the banks 
of the river Saone it was wet, dejmessing, solitary; and the 
night deepened fast. 

One man, slowly moving on towards Chalons was the 
only visible figure in the landscape. Cain might have 
looked as lonely and avokted. With an old sheep-skin 
knapsack at his back, and a rough, unbarked stick cut out 
of some wood in his hand; miry, footsore, his shoes and 
gaiters trodden out, his hair and beard untrimmed; the 
cloak he carried over his shoulder, and the clothes he wore, 
soddened with wet; limping along in pain and difficulty; 
he looked as if the clouds were hurrying from him, as if 
the wail of the wind and the shuddering of the grass were 
directed against him, as if the low mysterious plashing of 
the water murm\ired at him, as if the fitful autumn night 
were disturbed by him. 

He glanced hero, and he glanced there, sullenly but 
shrinkingly; and sometimes stopped and turned about, and 
looked all round him. Then he limped on again, toiling 
and muttering. 

^^To the devil with this plain that has no end! To the 
devil with these stones that cut like knives! To the devil 
with this dismal darkness, wrapping itself about one with 
a chill I I hate you ! ” 

And he would have visited his hatred upon it all with 
the scowl he threw about him, if he could. He trudged a 
little further; and looking into the distance before him, 
stopped again. 

hungry, thirsty, weary. You, imbeciles, where the 
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lights are yonder, eating and drinking, and warming your- 
selves at fires! I wish I had the sacking of your townj I 
would repay you, my children ! 

l^ut the teeth he set at the town, and the hand he shook 
at the town, brought the town no nearer; and the man was 
yet hungrier, and thirstier, and wearier, when his feet were 
on its jagged pavement, and he stood looking about him. 

There was the hotel with its gateway, and its savoury 
smell of cooking; there was the caf^, with its bright win- 
dows, and its rattling of dominoes; there was the dyer’s, 
with its strips of red cloth on the doorposts; there was the 
silversmith’s, with its ear-iings, and its offerings for altars; 
there was the tobacco dealer’s, with its lively group of sol- 
dier customers coming out i^ii^e in mouth; there were the 
bad odours of the town, and the rain and the refuse in the 
kennels, and the faint lamps slung across the road, and the 
huge Diligence, and its mountain o£ luggage, and its six 
grey horses with their tails ti(Ml up, getting under weigh 
at the coach office. But no small cabaret for a straitened 
tiaveller being within sight, he had to seek one round the 
dark corner, where the cabbage leaves lay thickest, trod- 
den about the public cistern at which women had not yet 
lelt off drawing water. Theie, in the back street he found 
one, the Break of Day. The curtained windows clouded 
the Break of Day, but it seemed light and warm, and it an-* 
nounced in legible inscriptions, with appropriate pictorial 
embellishment of billiard cue and ball, that at the Break of 
Day one could play billiards; that there one could find 
meat, drink, and lodging, whether one came on horseback, 
or came on foot; and that it kept good wines, liqueurs, and 
brandy. The man turned the handle of the Break of Day 
door, and limped in. 

He touched his discoloured slouched hat, as he came in 
at the door, to a few men who occupied the room. Two 
were playing dominoes at one of the little tables; three 
or four were seated round the stove, conversing as they 
smoked; the billiard-table in the centre was left alone for 
the time; the landlady of the Day-break sat behind her lib* 
tie counter among her cloudy bottles of syrups, baskets of 
cakes, and leaden drainage for glasses, working at her 
needle. 

Making his way to an empty little table, in a corner of 
the room, behind the stove, he put down his knapsack and 
5 
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hfs cloak upon the ground. As he raised his head from 
stoofung to do so, he found the landlady beside him. 

“ One can lodge here to-night, madame? ” 

“ Perfectly 1” said the landlady in a high, sing-song 
cheery voice. 

“ Good. One can dine — sup — what you please to call 
it?” 

“Ah, perfectly!” cried the landlady as before. 

“Dispatch then, madame, if you please. Something to 
eat, as quickly as you can; and some wine at once. I am 
exhausted.” 

“It is very bad weather, monsieur,” said the landlady. 

“ Cursed weather. ” 

“And a very long road.” 

“A cursed road.” 

His hoarse voice failed him, and he rested his head upon 
his hands until a bottle of wine was brought from the 
counter. Having filled and emptied his little tumbler 
twice, and having broken off an end from the great loaf 
that was set before him with his cloth and napkin, soup- 
plate, salt, pepper, and oil, he rested his back against the 
corner of the wall, made a couch of the bench on which he 
sat, and began to chew crust, until such time as his repast 
should be ready. 

‘ There had been that momentary interruption of the talk 
about the stove, and that temporary inattention to and dis- 
traction from one another which is usually inseparable in 
such a, company from the arrival of a stranger. It had 
passed over by this time; and the men had done glancing 
at him, and were talking again. 

“That’s the true reason,” said one of them, bringing a 
story he had been telling, to a close, “ that’s the true reason 
why they said that the devil was let loose.” The speaker 
was the tall Swiss belonging to the church, and he brought 
something of the authority of the church into the discussion 
— especially as the devil was in question. 

The landlady having given her directions for the new 
guest’s entertainment to her husband, who acted as cook to 
the Break of Day, had resumed her needlework behind her 
counter. She was a smart, neat, bright little woman, with 
a good deal of cap and a good deal of stocking, and she 
struck into the conversation with several laughing nods of 
her head, but without looking up from her work. 
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‘*Ah Heaven, then,” said she. "When the boat came 
up from Lyons, and brought the news that the devil was 
actually let loose at Marseilles, some fly-catchers swallowed 
it. But I? No, not I.” 

"Madame, you are always right,” returned the tall 
Swiss. “Doubtless you were enraged against that man, 
madame? ” 

“Ay, yes, then!” cried the landlady, raising her eyes 
from her work, opening them very wide, and tossing her 
head on one side. “ Naturally, yes.” 

“ He was a bad subject. ” 

“He was a wicked wretch,” said the landlady, “and 
well merited what he had the good fortune to escape. So 
much the worse.” 

“ Stay, madame ! Let us see,” returned the Swiss, argu- 
mentatively turning his cigar between his lips. “ It may 
have been his unfortunate destiny. He may have been 
the child of circumstances. It is always possible that he 
had, and has, good in him if one did but know how to find 
it out. Philosophical philanthropy teaches — ” 

The rest of the little knot about the stove murmured an 
objection to the introduction of that threatening expression. 
Even the two players at dominoes glanced up from their 
game, as if to pi-otest against philosophical philanthropy 
being brought by name into the Break of Day. 

“Hold there, you and your philanthropy,” cried the 
smiling landlady, nodding her head more than ever. 
“ Listen then. I am a woman, I. I know nothing of phil- 
osophical philanthropy. But I know what I have seen, 
and what I have looked in the face, in this world here, 
where I find myself. And I tell you this, my friend, that 
there are people (men and Avomen both, unfortunately) who 
have no good in them — none. That there are people whom 
it is necessary to detest withoirt compromise. That there 
are people who must be dealt with as enemies of the human 
race. That there are people avIio have no human heart, 
and who must be crushed like savage beasts and cleared out 
of the way. They are but feAv, I hope; but I have seen 
(in this world here where I find myself, and even at the 
little Break of Day) that there are such people. And I do 
not doubt that this man — whatever they call him, I forget 
his name — is one of them.” 

The landlady’s lively speech was received with greater 
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favour at the Break of Day, than it would have elicited 
from certain amiable whitewashers of the class she so un- 
reasonably objected to, nearer Great Britain. 

My faith! If your philosophical philanthropy,’^ said 
the landlady, putting down her work, and rising to take 
the stranger’s soup from her husband, who appeared with 
it at a side door, puts anybody at the mercy of such peo- 
ple by holding terms with them at all, in words or deeds, 
or both, take it away from the Break of Day, for it isn’t 
worth a sou.” 

As she placed the soup before the guest, wlio changed 
his attitude to a sitting one, he looked lier full in„the face, 
and his moustache went up under his nose, and his nose 
came downi over his moustache. 

Well ! ” said the previous speaker, let us come back 
to our subject. Leaving all that aside, gentlemen,^ it was 
because the man was acquitted on Ids trial, that people said 
at Marseilles that the devil was let loose. That was how 
the phrase began to circulate, and wliat it meant; nothing 
more.” 

^^IIow do they call him?” said the landlady. ^^Biraud, 
is it not? ” 

^^Rigaiid, madanie,” returned the tall Swiss. 

“Rigaud! To be sure.” 

The traveller’s soup was succeeded by a dish of meat, 
and that by a dish of vegetables. Ho ate all that was 
placed before him, emptied las bottle of win(», called for a 
glass of rum, and smoked las cigarette witli his cup of 
coffee. As he became refreshed, he }>ecame overbearing; 
and j)atronised the company at the Daybreak in certain 
small talk, at which he assisted, as if his condition were 
far above his appearance. 

The company might have had other engagements, or they 
might have felt their inferiority, but in any case they dis- 
persed by degrees, and not being replaced by other com- 
pany, left their new patron in possession of the Break of 
Day. The landlord was clinking about in his kitchen; the 
landlady was quiet at her work; and the refreshed travel- 
ler sat smoking by the stove, warming liis ragged feet. 

^‘Pardon me, madame — that Biraud.” 

^^Rigaiid, monsieur.” 

Rigaud. Pardon me again — has contracted your dis- 
pleasure, how? ” 
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The landlady, who had been at one moment thinking 
within herself that this was a handsome man, at another 
moment that this was an ill-looking man, observed the nose 
coming down and the moustache going up, and strongly in- 
clined to the latter decision. Eigaucl was a criminal, she 
said, who had killed his wife. 

Ay, ay? Death of my life, that^s a criminal indeed.* 
But how do you know it? 

“ All the world knows it.^^ 

Ilah ! And yet he escaped justice? 

Monsieur, the law could not prove it against him to its 
satisfaction. So tlie Iuav says. Nevertheless, all the world 
knows he did it. The people knew it so well, that they 
tried to tear him to pieces.” 

Being all in perfect accord with their own wives? ” said 
the guest. Ilalia ! ” 

The landlady of the Break of Day looked at him again, 
and felt almost confirmed in her last decision. He had a 
fine hand tliough, and he turned it with a great show. She 
began once more to think that he was not ill-looking after 
all. 

Did you mention, madame — or was it mentioned among 
the gentlemen — what became of him? ” 

The landlady shook her head; it being the first conver- 
sational stage at which her vivacious earnestness had ceased 
to nod it, keeping time to what she said. It had been men- 
tioned at the Daybreak, she remarked, on the authority of 
the journals, that he had been kept in prison for his own 
safety. However that might be, he had escaped his de- 
serts, so much the worse. 

The guest sat looking at her as he smoked out his final 
cigarette, and as she sat with her head bent over her work, 
with an expression that might have resolved her doubts, 
and brouglit her to a lasting conclusion on the subject of 
his good or bad looks if she had seen it. When she did 
look up, the expression was not there. The hand was 
smoothing his shaggy moustache. 

‘^May one ask to be shown to bed, madame? ” 

Very willingly, monsieur. Hola, my Iiusband? My 
husband would conduct him up-stairs. Tliere was one trav- 
eller there, asleep, who had gone to bed very early indeed, 
being overpowered by fatigue; but it was a large chamber 
with two beds in it, and space enough for twenty. This 
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the landlady of the Break of Day chirpingly explained, 
calling between whiles, Hola, my husband I out at the side 
door. 

My husband answered at length, “ It is I, . my wife 1 ” 
and presenting himself in his cook’s cap, lighted the trav- 
eller up a steep and narrow staircase; the traveller carry- 
ing his own cloak and knapsack, and bidding the landlady 
good night with a complimentary reference to the pleasure 
of seeing her again to-morrow. It was a large room, with a 
rough splintery floor, unplastered rafters overhead, and two 
bedsteads on opposite sides. Here my husband put down 
the candle he carried, and with a sidelong look at his guest 
stooping over his knapsack, gruffly gave him the instruc- 
tion, “ The bed to the right ! ” and left him to his repose. 
The landlord, whether he was a good or a bad physiogno- 
mist, had fully made up his mind that the guest was an ill- 
looking fellow. 

The guest looked contemptuously at the clean coarse 
bedding prepared for him, and, sitting down on the rush 
chair at the bedside, drew his money out of his pocket, and 
told it over in his hand. “One must eat,”’ he muttered to 
himself, “ but by Heaven I must eat at the cost of some 
other man to-morrow 1 ” 

As he sat pondering, and mechanically weighing his 
money in his palm, the deep breathing of the traveller in 
the other bed fell so regularly upon his hearing that it at- 
tracted his eyes in that direction. The man was covered 
up warm, and had drawn the white curtain at his head, so 
that he could be only heard, not seen. But the deep regu- 
lar breathing, still going on while the other was taking off 
his worn shoes and gaiters, and still continuing when he 
had laid aside his coat and cravat, became at length a 
strong provocative to curiosity, and incentive to get a 
glimpse of the sleeper’s face. 

The waking traveller, therefore, stole a little nearer, and 
yet a little nearer, and a little nearer, to the sleeping trav- 
eller’s bed, until he stood close l)eside it. Even then ho 
could not see his face, for he had drawn the sheet over it. 
The regular breathing still continuing, he put his smooth 
white hand (such a treacherous hand it looked, as it went 
creeping from him !) to the sheet, and gently lifted it away, 
f “ Death of my soul ! ” he whispered, falling back, “ here’s 
©avallettol ” 
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, The little Italian, previously influenced in his sleep per- 
haps by the stealthy presence at his bedside, stopped in his 
regular breathing,’ and with a long deep respiration opened 
his eyes. At first they were not awake, though open. He 
lay for some seconds looking placidly at his old prison com- 
panion, and then, all at once, with a cry of surprise an^ 
alarm, sprang out of bed. 

“Hush! What’s the matter? Keep quiet! It’s I. You 
know me? ” cried the other, in a suppressed voice. 

But John Baptist, widely staring, muttering a number 
of invocations and ejaculations, trjemblingly backing into a 
corner, slipping on his trousers, and tying his coat by the 
two sleeves round his neck, manifested an unmistakable 
desire to escape by the door rather than renew the acquaint- 
ance. Seeing this, his old prison comrade fell back upon 
the door, and set his shoulders against it. 

“ Cavalletto ! W ake, boy ! Rub your eyes and look at 
me. Not the name you used to call me — don’t use that — 
Lagnier, say Lagnier ! ” 

John Baptist, staring at him with eyes opened to their 
utmost width, made a number of those national, backhanded 
shakes of the right forefinger in the air, as if he were re- 
solved on negativing beforehand everything that the other 
could possibly advance, during the whole term of his 
life. 

“Cavalletto! Give me your hand. You know Lagnier 
the gentleman. Touch tlio hand of a gentleman ! ” 

Submitting himself to the old tone of condescending au- 
thority, John Baptist, not at all steady on his legs as yet, 
advanced and put his hand in his patron’s. Monsieur La- 
gnier laughed; aud having given it a squeeze, tossed it up 
and let it go. 

“Then you were — ” faltered John Baptist. 

“Not shaved? No. See here!” cried Lagnier, giving 
his head a twirl; “ as tight on as your own.” 

John Baptist, with a slight shiver, looked all round the 
room as if to recall where he was. His patron took that 
opportunity of turning the key in the door, and then sat 
down upon his bed. 

“Look!” he said, holding up his shoes and gaiters. 
“That’s a poor trim for a gentleman, you’ll say. No mat* 
ter, you shall see how soon I’ll mend it. Come and sit 
down. Take your old place ! ” , 
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John Baptist, looking anything but re-assured, sat down 
on the floor at the bedside, keeping his eyes upon his patron 
all the time. 

“That^s well! ” cried Lagnier. Now we might be in 
the old infernal hole again, hey? How long have you been 
out? 

“Two days after you, my master.” 

“ How do you come here? ” 

“ I "was cautioned not to stay tlicre, and so I left the town 
at once, and since then I have changed about. I have been 
doing odds and ends at Avignon, at Pont Esprit, at Lyons; 
upon the Rhone, upon the Saone.” As he spoke, he rapidly 
mapped the places out with his sunburnt hand oh the floor. 

“ And where are you going? ” 

“Going, niy master? ” 

“Ay!” 

John Baptist seemed to desire to evade the question 
without knowing how. “ By Bacchus ! ” he said at last, 
as if he were forced to the admission, “ I have sometimes 
had a thought of going to Paris, and perhaps to England.” 

“Cavalletto. This is in confidence. I also am going to 
Paris and perhaps to England. We^ll go together.” 

The little man nodded his head, and showed liis teeth; 
and yet seemed not quite convinced that it was a surpass- 
ingly desirable arrangement. 

“ We’ll go together,” repeated Lagnier. “ You shall see 
how soon I will force myself to bo i-ecognised as a gentle- 
man, and you shall profit by it. Is it agreed? Are we 
one? ” 

“Oh, surely, surely!” said the little man. 

“Then you shall hear before I sleep — and in six words, 
for I want sleep — how I appear before you, I, Lagnier, 
Remember that. Not the other.” 

“ Altro, altro! Not Ri ” Before John Baptist could 

finish the name, las comrade had got his hand under liis 
chin and fiercely shut up his mouth. 

“Death! what are you doing? Do you want me to be 
trampled upon and stoned? Do you want to be trampled 
upon and stoned? You would be. You don’t imagine that 
they would set upon me, and let my prison chum go? 
Don’t think it! ” 

There was an expression in his face as he released his 
grip of his friend’s jaw, from which his friend inferred, 
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that if the course of events really came to any stoning and 
trampling, Monsieur Lagnier would so distinguish him with 
his notice as to ensure his having his full share of it. He 
remembered what a cosmopolitan gentleman Monsieur La- 
gnier was, and how few weak distinctions he made. 

‘‘I am a man,” said Monsieur Lagnier, ‘‘whom society 
has deeply wronged since you last saw me. You know 
that I am sensitive and brave, and that it is my character 
to govern. How has society respected those qualities in 
me? I have been shrieked at through the streets. I have 
been guarded through the streets against men, and espe- 
cially women, running at me armed with any weapons they 
could lay their hands on. I have lain in prison for secur- 
ity, with tlio place of my confinement kept a secret, lest I 
should be torn out o£ it and felled by a hundred blows. I 
have been carted oat of Marseilles in the dead of night, 
and carried leagues away from it packed in straw. It has 
not been safe for me to go near my house; and, with a 
beggar’s pittance in my pocket, I have walked through vile 
mud and weather ever since, until my feet are crippled — 
look at them ! Such are the humiliations that society has 
inflicted upon me, possessing the qualities I have men- 
tioned, and Avdiich you know me to possess. But society 
shall pay for it.” 

All ttiis lie said in his companion’s car, and with his 
hand before his lips. 

“Even hero,” he went on in the same way, “even in this 
mean drinking-shop, society pursues me. Madame defames 
mo, and her guests defame me. 1, too, a gentleman with 
manners and accomplishments to strike them dead! But 
the wrongs society has heaped upon mo are treasured in 
this breast.” 

To all of which John Baptist, listening attentively to the 
suppressed hoarse voice, said from time to time, “ Surely, 
surely! ” tossing his head and shutting his eyes, as if there 
were the clearest case against society that perfect candour 
could make out. 

“Put my shoes there,” continued Lagnier. “Hang my 
cloak to dry there by the door. Take my hat.” He obeyed 
each instruction, as it was given. “And this is the bed to 
which society consigns me, is it? Hah. Very well! ” 

As he stretched out his length upon it, with a ragged 
handkerchief bound round his wicked head, and only his 
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wicked head showing above the bedclothes, John Baptist 
'was rather strongly reminded of what had so very nearly 
happened to prevent the moustache from any more going 
up as it did, and the nose from any more coming down as 
it did. 

“ Shaken out of destiny’s dice-box again into your com- 
pany, eh? By Heaven! So much the better for you. 
You’ll profit by it. I shall need a long rest. Let me sleep 
in the morning.” 

John Baptist replied that he should sleep as long as he 
would, and wishing him a happy night, put out the candle. 
One might have supposed that the next proceeding of the 
Italian would have been to undress; but he did exactly the 
reverse, and dressed himself from head to foot, saving his 
shoes. When he had so done, he lay down upon his bed 
with some of its coverings over him, and his coat still tied 
round his neck, to get through the night. 

When he started up, the Godfather Break of Day was 
peeping at its namesake. He rose, took his shoes in his 
hand, turned the key in the door with great caution, and 
crept down-stairs. Nothing was astir there but the smell 
of coffee, wine, tobacco, and syrups; and madame’s little 
counter looked ghastly enough. But he had paid madame 
his little note at it over night, and wanted to see nobody — 
wanted nothing but to get on his shoes and his knapsack, 
open the door, and run away. 

He prospered in his object. No movement or voice was 
heard when he opened the door; no wicked head tied up in 
a ragged handkerchief looked out of the upper window. 
When the sun liad raised his full disc above the flat line of 
the horizon, and was striking fire out of the long muddy 
vista of paved road with its weary avenue of little trees, a 
black speck moved along the road and splashed among the 
flaming pools of rain-water, which black speck was John 
Baptist Cavalletto running away from his patron. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

BLEEDING HEART YARD. 

In London itself, though in the old rustic road towards 
a suburb of note where in the days of William Shakespeare, 
author and stage-player, there were Royal hunting-seats, 
howbeit no sport is left there now but for hunters of men. 
Bleeding Heart Yard was to be found. A place much 
changed in feature and in fortune, yet with some relish of 
ancient greatness about it. Two or three mighty stacks of 
chimneys, and a few large dark rooms which had escaped 
being walled and si'bdivided out of the recognition of their 
old proportions, gave the Yard a character. It was inhab- 
ited by poor people, who set up their rest among its faded 
glories, as Arabs of the desert pitch their tents among 
the fallen stones of the Pyramids; but there was a family 
sentimental feeling prevalent in the Yard, that it had a 
character. 

As if the aspiring city had become puffed up in the very 
ground on which it stood, the giouiid had so risen about 
Bleeding Heart Yard that you got into it down a flight of 
steps which formed no part of the original approach, and 
got out of it by a low gateivay into a maze of shabby streets, 
which went about and about, tortuously ascending to the 
level again. At this end of the Yard and over the gate- 
way, was the factory of Daniel Doyce, often heavily beating 
like a bleeding heart of iron, with the clink of metal upon 
metal. 

The opinion of the Yard was divided i-especting the deri- 
vation of its name. Tlio more practical of its inmates 
abided by the tradition of a murder; the gentler and more 
imaginative inhabitants, including the whole of the tender 
sex, were loyal to the legend of a young lady of former 
times closely imprisoned in her chamber by a cruel father 
for remaining true to her own true love, and refusing to 
marry the suitor he chose for her. The legend related how 
that the young lady used to be seen up at her window be- 
hind the bars, murmuring a love-lom song of which the 
burden was, “Bleeding Heart, Bleeding Heart, bleeding 
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away/^ until she died. It was objected by the murderous 
party that this Refrain was notoriously the invention of a 
tambour-worker, a spinster and romantic, still lodging in 
the Yard, Bui, forasmuch as all favourite legends must 
be associated with the affections, and as many more people 
fall in love than commit murder — which it may be hoped, 
howsoever bad we are, will continue until the end of the 
world to be the dispensation und(u* vdiich we shall live — . 
the Bleeding Heart, Bleeding Heart, bleeding away story, 
carried the day by a great majority. Neither })avty would 
listen to the antiquaries who delivered learned lectures in 
the neighbourhood, showing the Bleeding Heart to have 
been the heraldic cognizance of the old family to whom the 
property had once belonged. And, cojisidering that the 
hour-glass they turned from year to year was filled with 
the earthiest and coarsest sand, the lUt^eding Heart Yarders 
had reason enougli for objecting to be despoiltMl of tlie one 
little golden grain of poetry that sparkled in it. 

Down into the Yard, by way of the ste])s, c‘ame Daniel 
Doyce, Mr. Meagles, and Cleiinam. Passing along the 
Yard, and between the open doors on either liand, all abun- 
dantly garnished with light children nursing lieavy ones, 
they arrived at its opposite boundary, the gateway. Here 
Arthur Clennam stopped to look about him for the domicile 
of Plornish, plasterer : whose name, according to the cus- 
tom of Londoners, Daniel Doyce had never seen or heard 
of to that hour. 

It was plain enough, nevertheless, as Little Dorrit had 
said; over a lime-splashed gateway in the coiner, witliin 
which Plornish kept a ladder and a barj*el or two. The 
last house in Bleeding Heart Yard which she had described 
as his j)lace of habitation, was a large house, let off to vari- 
ous tenants; but Plornish ingeniously liinted that he lived 
in the parlour, by means of a painted hand under his name, 
the forefinger of which hand (on which the artist had de- 
picted a ring and a most elaborate nail of the genteelest 
form) referred all inquiries to that a})artment. 

Parting from his cojnpanious, after arranging another 
meeting with Mr. Meagles, Clennam went alone into the 
entry, and knocked with his knuckles at the jiarlour-door. 
It was opened presently by a woman with a child in her 
arms, whose unoccupied hand was hastily re-arranging the 
upper part of her dress. This was Mrs. Plornish, and this 
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maternal action was tlie action of Mrs. Plornish during a 
large part of her waking existence. 

Was Mr. Plornish at home? “Well, sir,” said Mrs. 
Plornish, a civil woman, “not to deceive you, he’s gone to 
look for a job.” 

Not to deceive you, was a method of speech with Mrs. 
Plornish. She would deceive you, under any circumstances,' 
as little as might be; but she had a trick of answering in 
this provisional form. 

“ Do you think he will be back soon, if I wait for him? ” 

“ I have been expecting him,” said Mrs. Plornish, “ this 
half-an-hour, at any minute of time. Walk in, sir.” 

Artlmr entered the rather dark and close parlour (though 
it was lofty too), and sat down in the chair she placed for 
him. 

“Not to deceive you, sir, T notice it,” said Mrs. Plornish, 
“and I take it kind of you.” 

lie was at a loss to understand what she meant; and by 
expressing as much in his looks, elicited her explanation. 

“ It ain’t many that comes into a poor place, that deems 
it worth their while to move their hats,” said Mrs. Plor- 
nish, “ But i)eople think more of it than people think.” 

Clennam returned, with an uncomfortable feeling in so 
very slight a courtesy being unusual. Was that all! And 
stooping down to pinch the cheek of another young child 
who was sitting on the floor, staring at him, asked Mrs. 
Plornisli how old that fine boy was? 

“Four year just turned, sir,” said Mrs. Plornish. “He 
is a fine little fellow, ain’t he, sir? But this one is rather 
si(ikly.” She tenderly hushed the baby in her arms, as she 
said it. “ You wouldn’t mind my asking if it hajipened to 
be a job as you was come about, sir, would you? ” added 
Mrs. Plornish, wistfully. 

She asked it so anxiously, that if he had been in posses^ 
sioii of any kind of tenement, ho would have had it plas- 
tered a foot deep, rather than answer No. But he was 
obliged to answer No; and he saw a shade of disappoint- 
ment on her face, as slie checked a sigh, and looked at the 
low fire. Then he saw, also, that Mrs. Plornish was a 
young woman, made somewhat slatternly in herself and her 
belongings by poverty; and so dragged at by poverty and 
the children together, that their united forces had already 
dragged her face into wrinkles. 
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“ All such things as jobs,” said Mrs. Plornish, “ seems 
to me to have gone underground, they do indeed.” (Herein 
Mrs. Plornish limited her remark to the plastering trade, 
and spoke without reference to the Circumlocution Office 
and the Barnacle Pamily.) 

“Is it so difficult to get work?” asked Arthur Clennam. 

“ Plornish finds it so,” she returned. “ He is quite un- 
fortunate. Eeally he is.” 

Really he was. He was one of those many wayfarers on 
the road of life, who seem to be afflicted with supernatural 
corns, rendering it impossible for them to keep up even 
with their lame competitors. A willing, working, soft- 
hearted, not hard-headed fellow, Plornish took his fortune 
as smoothly as could be expected; but it was a rough one. 
It so rarely happened that anybody seemed to want him, 
it was such an exceptional ease when his powers were in 
any request, that his misty mind could not make out how 
it happened. He took it as it came, therefore; he tumbled 
into all kinds of difficulties, and tumbled out of them ; and, 
by tumbling through life, got himself considerably bruised. 

“ It’s not for want of looking after jobs, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Plornish, lifting up her eyebrows, and searching for a 
solution of the problem between the bars of the grate; “ nor 
yet for want of working at them, when they are to be got. 
Not one ever heard my husband complain of work.” 

Somehow or other, this was the general misfortune of 
Bleeding Heart Yard. From time to time there were public 
Complaints, pathetically going about, of labour being scarce 
— which certain people seemed to take extraordinarily ill, 
as though they had an absolute right to it on their own 
terms — but Bleeding Heart Yard, though as willing a Yard 
as any in Britain, was never the better for the demand. 
That high old family, the Barnacles, had long been too busy 
with their great principle to look into the matter; and in- 
deed the matter had nothing to do with their watchfulness 
in out-generalling all other high old families except the 
Stiltstalkings. 

While Mrs. Plornish spoke in these words of her absent 
lord, her lord returned. A smooth-cheeked, fresh-coloured, 
sandy-whiskered man of thirty. Long in the legs, yield- 
ing at the knees, foolish in the face, fianuel- jacketed, lime- 
whitened. 

“This is Plornish, sir.” 
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“ I came,” said Clennam, rising, “ to beg the favour of a 
little conversation with you, on the subject of the Dorrit 
family.” 

Plornish became suspicious. Seemed to scent a creditor. 
Said, “ Ah, Yes. Well. He didn’t know what satisfaction 
he could give any gentleman respecting that family. What 
might it be about, now? ” 

“ I know you better,” said Clennam, smiling, “than you 
suppose.” 

Plornish observed, not smiling in i-eturn, And yet he 
hadn’t the pleasure of being acquainted with the gentle- 
man, neither. 

“ No,” said Arthur, “ I know your kind offices at second 
hand, but on the best authority. Through Little Dorrit. — 
I mean,” he explained, “Miss Dorrit.” 

“ Mr. Clennam, is it? Oh! I’ve heard of you, sir.” 

“ And I of you,” said Arthur. 

“ Please to sit doAvn again, sir, and consider yourself wel- 
come. — Why, yes,” said Plornish, taking a chair, and lift- 
ing the elder child \ipon his knee, that he might have the 
moral support of speaking to a stranger over his head, “ I 
have been on the wrong side of the Lock myself, and in 
that way we come to know Miss Dorrit. Me and my wife, 
we are well acquainted with Miss Dorrit.” 

“Intimate!” cried Mi’s. Plornish. Indeed, she was so 
proud of the aquaintanee, that she had awakened some bit- 
terness of spirit in the Yard, by magnifying to an enormous 
amount the sum for which Miss Dorrit’ s father had become 
insolvent. The Bleeding Hearts resented her claiming to 
know people of such distinction. 

“ It was her father that I got acquainted with first. And 
through getting aquainted with hijn, you see — why — I got 
acquainted with her,” said Plornisli, tautologically. 

“I see.” 

“Ah! And there’s manners! There’s polish! There’s 
a gentleman to have run to seed in the. Marshalsea Jail! 
Why, perhaps you are not aware,” said Plornish, lowering 
his voice, and speaking with a perverse admiration of what 
he ought to have pitied or despised, “ not aware that Miss 
Dorrit and her sister dursn’t let him know that they work 
for a living. No ! ” said Plornish, looking with a ridicu- 
lous triumph first at his wife, and then all round the room. 
“Dursn’t let him know it, they dursn’tl ” 
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Without admiring him for that/^ Clennam quietly ob- 
served, ‘‘I am very sorry for him.’^ The remark appeared 
to suggest to Plornish, for the first time, that it might not 
be a very fine trait of character after all. He pondered 
about it for a moment, and gave it up. 

to me,” he resumed, ^‘certainly Mr. Dorrit is as 
affable with me, I am sure, as I can possibly expect. Con- 
sidering the differences and distances betwixt us, more so. 
But it’s Miss Dorrit that we wore speaking of.” 

‘^True. Pray how did you introduce her at my 
mother’s? ” 

Mr. Plornish picked a bit of lime out of his whisker, put 
it between his lips, turned it with his tongue like a sugar- 
plum, considered, found himself unequal to the task of lucid 
explanation, and appealing to his wife, said, ‘‘Sally, yon 
may as well mention how it was, old woman.” 

“Miss Dorrit,” said Sally, hushing the baby from side to 
side, and laying her chin upon tlie little hand as it tried to 
disarrange the gown again, “came here one afternoon with 
a bit of writing, telling that how she wished for needle- 
work, and asked if it would bo considered any ill-conwen- 
ience in case she was to give her address here.” (Plornish 
repeated, her address here, in a low voice, as if he were 
making responses at church. ) “ Me and Plornish says, No, 

Miss Dorrit, no ill-con wcnience,” (Plornish re])Cate(l, no 
ill-con wenieuce,) “and slie wrote it in, according. Which 
then me and Plornish says. Ho Miss Dorrit!” (Plornish 
repeated. Ho Miss Dorrit.) “Have you tliought of copy- 
ing it three or four times, as the way to make it known in 
‘more places than one? No, says Miss Dorrit, I have not, 
but I will. She copied it out according, on this table, in a 
sweet writing, and Plornish, he took it where he worked, 
having a job just then,” (Plornish repeated, job just then,) 
“and likewise to tlie landlord of the Yard; through which 
it was that Mrs. Clennam first happened to employ Miss 
Dorrit.” Plornish repeated, employ Miss Dorrit; and Mrs, 
Plornish having come to an end, feigned to bite the fingers 
of the little hand as she kissed it. 

“The landlord of the Yard,” said Arthur Clennam, 

“ He is Mr. Casby, byname, lie is,” said Plornish, “and 
Pancks, he collects tlie rents. That,” added Mr. Plornish, 
dwelling on the subject, with a slow thouglitfulness that ap- 
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peared to have no connection with any specific object, and 
to lead him nowhere, that is about what they are, you may 
believe me or not, as you think proper.” 

Ay? ” returned Clenriam, thoughtful in his turn. Mr. 
Casby, too ! An old acquaintance of mine, long ago ! ” 

Mr. Plornish did not see his road to any comment on this 
fact, and made none. As there truly was no reason why 
he should have the least interest in it, Arthur Clennam 
went on to the present purport of his visit; namely, to make 
Plornish the instrument of effecting Tip^s release, with as 
little detriment as possible to the self-reliance and self- 
helpfulness of the young man, suj)posing him to possess 
any remnant of those qualities : without doubt a very wide 
stretch of supposition. Plornish, having been made ac- 
quainted with the cause of action from the Defendant's 
own mouth, gave Arthur to understand that the Plaintiff 
was a ‘^Ohaunhu*” — meaning, not a singer of anthems, but 
a seller of horses — and that he (Plornish) considered that 
ten shillings in the pound ^Svould settle handsome,” and 
that more would be a waste of money. The Principal and 
instrument soon drove off together to a stable-yard in High 
Holborn, where a rcuiiarkably fine grey gelding, worth, at 
the lowest figure, seventy-five guineas (not taking into ac- 
count the value of the shot ho had been made to swallow, 
for the improvement of Ids form), was to to be parted with 
for a twenty-pound note, in consequence of his having run 
away last week with Mrs. Cajitain Barbary of Cheltenham, 
who wasn’t up to a horse of his courage, and who, in mere 
spite, insisted oii selling him for that ridiculous sum : or, 
in other words, on giving 1dm away. Plornish, going up 
this yard alone and leaving Ids Princi])al outside, found a 
gentleman with tight drab legs, a rather old hat, a little 
hooked stick, and a blue neckerchief (Captain Maroon of 
Gloucestershire, a private friend of Captain Barbary) ; who 
happened to be there, in a friendly way, to mention these 
little circumstances concerning the remarkably fine grey 
gelding, to any real judge of a horse and quick snapper- 
up of a good thing, who might look in at that address as per 
advertisement. This gentleman, happening also to bo the 
Plaintiff in the Tip case, referred Mr. Plornish to his solic- 
itor, and declined to treat with Mr, Plornish, or even to, en- 
dure his presence in the yard, unless he appeared there with 
a twenty-pound note : in which case only, the gentleman 
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would augur from appearances that he meant business, and 
might be induced to talk to ,him. On this hint, Mr. Plor- 
nish retired to communicate with his Principal, and pres- 
- ently came back with the required credentials. Then said 
Captain Maroon, “ Now, how much time do you want to 
make up the other twenty in ? Now, 1’ 11 give you a month. ” 
Then said Captain Maroon, when that wouldn’t suit, “ Now, 
I’ll tell what I’ll do with you. You shall get me a good, 
bill at four months, made payable at a banking-house, for 
the other twenty ! ” Then said Captain Maroon, when that 
wouldn’t suit, “ Now, come ! Here’s the last I’ve got to 
say to you. You shall give me another ten down, and I’ll 
irun my pen clean through it.” Then said Captain Maroon, 
when that wouldn’t suit, “Now, I’ll tell you what it is, and 
this shuts it up; he has used me bad, but I’ll let him off 
for another five down and a bottle of wine; and if you mean 
done, say done, and if you don’t like it, leave it.” Finally 
said Captain Maroon, when that wouldn’t suit either, 
“ Hand over, then ! ” — And in consideration of the first 
offer, gave a receipt in full and discharged the prisoner. 

“Mr. Plornish,” said Arthur, “ I trust to you, if j'ou 
please, to keep my secret. If you will undei-take to let the 
young man know that he is free, and to tell him that you 
were employed to compound for the debt by some one 
whom yo« are not at liberty to name, you will not only do 
me a service, but may do him one, and his sister also.’’ 

“The last reason, sir,” said Plornish, “would be quite 
sufficient. Your wishes shall be attended to.” 

“ A Friend has obtained his discharge, you can say if 
you please. A Friend who hopes that for his sister’s sake, 
if for no one else’s, he will make good use of his liberty.” 

“Your wishes, sir, shall be attended to.” 

“ And if you will be so good, in your better knowledge 
of the family, as to communicate freely with me, and to 
point out to me any means by which you think I may be 
delicately and really useful to Little Dorrit, I shall feel 
under an obligation to you.” 

“ Don’t name it, sir,” returned Plornish, “ it’ll be ekally 
a pleasure and a — it’ll be ekally a pleasure and a — ” Find- 
ing himself unable to balance his sentence after two efforts, 
Mr. Plornish wisely dropped it. He took Clennam’s card, 
and appropriate pecuniary compliment. 

He was earnest to finish his commission at once, and his 
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Principal waa in the same mind. So, his Principal offered 
to set him down at the Marshalsea Gate, and they drove in 
that direction over Blackfriars Bridge. On the way, Ar- 
thur elicited from his new friend a confused summary of* 
the interior life of Bleeding Heart Yard. They was all 
hard up there, Mr. Plomish said, uncommon hard up, to 
be sure. Well, he couldn’t say how it was; he didn’t 
know as anybody could say how it was; all he know’d was, 
that so it was. When a man felt, on his own back and in 
his own belly, that poor he was, that man (Mr. PJornish 
gave it as his decided belief) know’d well that he was poor 
somehow or another, and you couldn’t talk it out of him, 
no more than you could talk Beef into him. Then you see, 
some people as was better off said, and a good many such 
people lived pretty close up to the mark themselves if not 
beyond it so he’d hec d, that they was “ improvident ” (that 
was the favourite word) down the Yard. For instance, if 
they see a man with his wife and children going to Hamp- 
ton Court in a Wan, perhaps once in a year, they says, 
“ Hallo ! I thought you was poor, my improvident friend ! ” 
Why, Lord, how hard it was upon a man ! What was a 
man to do? He couldn’t go inollancholy mad, and even if 
he did, you wouldn’t bo the better for it. In Mr. Plornish’s 
judgment you •would be the worse for it. Yet you seemed 
to want to make a man inollancholy mad. You was always 
at it — if not with your right hand, with your left. What 
was they a doing in the Yard? Why, take a look at ’em 
and see. There was the girls and their mothers a working 
at their sewing, or their shoe-binding, or their trimming, 
or their waistcoat making, day and night and night and day, 
and not more than able to keep body and soul together after 
all — often not so much. There was people of pretty well 
all sorts of trades you could name, all wanting to work, and 
yet not able to get it. There was old people, after working 
all their lives, going and being shut up in the work-house, 
much worse fed and lodged and treated altogether, than 
— Mr. Plornish said manufacturers, but appeared to mean 
malefactors. Why, a man didn’t know where to turn him- 
self, for a crumb of comfort. As to who was to blame for 
it, Mr. Plomish didn’t know who was to blame for it. He 
could tell you who suffered, but he couldn’t tell you whose 
fault it was. It wasn’t his place to find out-, and who’d 
mind what he said, if he did find out? He only know’d 
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that it wasn^t put right by them what undertook that line 
of business, and that it didn’t come right of itself. And in 
brief his illogical opinion was, that if you couldn’t do noth- 
' iug for him, you had better take nothing from him for do- 
ing of it; so far as he could make out, that was about what 
it come to. Thus, in a prolix, gently-growling, foolish way, 
did Plornish turn the tangled skein of liis estate about and 
about, like a blind man who was trying to find some begin- 
ning or end to it; until they reached tlie prison gate. 
Thei'e,. he left his Principal aione; to wonder, as he rode 
away, how manj^' thousand Plornishes there might be within 
a day or two’s journey of the Oircumlocutioii Ofiice, play- 
ing sundry curious variations on the same tune, which were 
not known by ear in that glorious institution, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

PATHI AKClIAL. 

The mention of Mr. Casby again revived, in Clennam’s 
memory, the smouldering embers of curiosity and interest 
which Mrs. Flintwinoh had fanned on the night of his 
arrival. Flora Casby had been the beloved of his boyhood; 
and Flora was the daugliter and only child of wooden- 
headed old Christopher (so he was still occasionally spoken 
of by some irreverent spirits who had had dealings witli 
him, and in whom familiarity had bred its proverbial re- 
sult perhaps), who was reputed to be rich in weekly ten- 
ants, and to get a good quantity of blood out of the stones 
of several unj)romisiiig courts and alleys. 

After some days of inquiry and researcli, Arthur Clen- 
nam became convinced that the case of the Father of tlie 
Marshalsea was indeed a hopeless one, and sorrowfully re- 
signed the idea of helping him to freedom again. He had 
no hopeful inquiry to make, at present, concerning Little 
Dorrit either; but he argued with himself that it might, 
for anything he knew, it might be serviceable to the poor 
child, if he renewed this acquaintance. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that beyond all doubt he would have presented 
himself at Mr. Casby’s door, if there had been no Little 
Dorrit in existence; for we all know how we all deceive 
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Qurselves — that is to say, how people in general, our pro- 
founder selves excepted, deceive themselves — as to motives 
'of action. 

With a comfortable impression upon him, and quite an 
honest one in its way, that he was still j)atronismg Little 
Dorrit in doing what had no reference to her, he found him- 
self one afternoon at the corner of Mr. Casby’s street, Mr. 
Casby lived in a street in the Gray’s Inn Koad, which had 
set off from tiiat thoroughfare with the intention of running 
at one heat down into the valley, and up again to tlie top of 
Pentonville Hill; but which had run itself out of breath in 
twenty yards, and had stood still ever since. There is no 
such place in that part now; but it remained there for many 
years, looking with a baulked countenance at the wilder- 
ness patched with unfruitful gardens and pimpled with erup- 
tive summer-houses, that it liad meant to run over in no 
time. 

‘‘The house,” thought Clennam, as he crossed to the 
door, “ is as little changed as my mother’s, and looks almost 
as gloomy. But the likeness ends outside. I know its 
staid rei)ose within. The smell of its jars of old rose-leaves 
and lavender seems to come upon me even here.” 

When his knock, at tlie briglit brass knocker of obsolete 
shape, brought a woman-servant to the door, those faded 
scents in truth saluted liim like wintry breath that had a 
faint remembrance in it of the bygone spring. He stepped 
into the sober, silent, air- tiglit house — one might have fan- 
cied it to have been stilled by Mutes in the Eastern manner 
--and the door, closing again, seemed to shut out sound 
and motion. The furniture was formal, grave, and quaker- 
like, but well-kept; and had as prepossessing an aspect as 
anything, from a liuman creature to a wooden stool, that is 
meant for much use and is preserved for little, can ever 
wear. There was a grave clock, ticking somewhere up the 
staircase; and there was a sougless bird in the same direc- 
tion, pecking at his cage, as if he %vere ticking too. The 
parlour-fire ticked in the grate. There was only one per- 
son on the parlour-hearth, and the loud watch in his pocket 
ticked audibly. 

The servant-maid had ticked the two words ‘‘ Mr. Clen- 
nam ” so softly that she had not been heard; and he conse- 
quently stood, within the door she had closed, unnoticed. 
The figure of a man advanced in life, whose smooth grey 
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eyebrows Beemed to move to the ticking as the fire-light 
flickered on them, sat in an arm-chair, with his list shoes 
on the rug, and his thumbs slowly revolving over one 
another. This was old Christopher Casby — recognisable 
at a glance — as unchanged in twenty years and upward, as 
his own solid furniture — as little touched by the influence 
of the vaiying seasons, as the old rose-leaves and old laven- 
•der in his porcelain jars. 

Perhaps there never was a man, in this troublesome 
world, so troublesome for the imagination to picture as a 
boy. And yet he had changed very little in his progress 
through life. Confronting him, in the room in which he 
sat, was a boy^s portrait, which anybody seeing him would 
have identified as Master Christopher Casby, aged ten: 
though disguised with a haymaking rake, for which he had 
had, at any time, as much taste or use as for a diving-bell; 
and sitting (on one of his own legs) upon a bank of violets, 
moved to precocious contemplation by the spire of a village 
church. There was the same smooth face and forehead, 
the same calm blue eye, the same placid air. The shining 
bald head, which looked so very large because it shone so 
much; and the long grey hair at its sides and back, like 
floss silk or spun glass, whicli looked so very benevolent 
because it was never cut; were not, of course, to be seen in 
the boy as in the old man. Nevertheless, in the Seraphic 
creature with the haymaking rake, were clearly to be dis- 
cerned the rudiments of the Patriarch with the list shoes. 

Patriarch was the name which many people delighted to 
give him. Various old ladies in the neighbourhood spoke 
of him as The Last of the Patriarchs. So grey, so slow, 
so quiet, so impassionate, so very bumpy in the head. Pa- 
triarch was the word for him. He had been accosted in 
the streets, and respectfully solicited to become a Patriarch 
for painters and for sculx)tors; with so much importunity, 
in sooth, that it would appear to be beyond the Fine Arts 
to remember the points of a Patriarch, or to invent one. 
Philanthropists of both sexes had asked who he was, and 
on being informed, “Old Christopher Casby, formerly 
Town-agent to Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle,’^ had cried in 
a rapture of disappointment, “ Oh ! why, with that head, 
is he not a benefactor to his species! Oh! why, with that 
head, is he not a father to the orphan and a friend to the 
friendless I ” With that head, however, he remained old 
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Christopher Casby, proclaimed by common report rich in 
house property; and with that head, he now sat in his 
silent parlour. Indeed it would be the height of unreason 
to expect him to be sitting thei’e without that head. 

Arthur Clennam moved to attract his attention, and the 
grey eyebrows turned towards him. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Clennam, “ I fear you did not 
near me announced? ” 

“ No, sir, I did not. Did you wish to see me, sir? ” 

“I wished to pay my respects.” 

Mr. Casby seemed a feather’s weight disappointed by the 
last words, having perhaps prepared himself for the visit- 
or’s wishing to pay something else. “ Have I the pleasure, 
sir,” he proceeded — “take a chair, if you please — have I 
the pleasure of knowing — ? Ah! truly, yes, 1 think I 
have ! I believe I am not mistaken in supposing that I am 
acquainted with those features? I think I address a gen- 
tleman of whose return to this country I was informed by 
Mr. Flintwinch? ” 

“That is your present visitor.” 

“Really! Mr. Clennam?” 

“No other, Mr. Casby.” 

“ Mr. Clennam, I am glad to see you. How have you 
been since we met? ” 

Without thinking it worth while to explain that in the 
course of some quarter of a century he had experienced oc- 
casional slight fluctuations in his health and spirits, Clen- 
nam answered generally that he had never been better, or 
something equally to the purpose; and shook hands with 
the possessor of “ that head ” as it shed its patriarchal light 
upon him. 

“ We are older, !Mr. Clennam,” said Christopher Casby. 

“ We are — not younger,” said Clennam. After this wise 
remark he felt that he was scarcely shining with brilliancy, 
and became aware that he was nervous. 

“And your respected father,” said Mr. Casby, “is no 
more! I was grieved to hear it, Mr. Clennam, I was 
grieved.” 

Arthur replied in the usual way that he felt infinitely 
obliged to him. 

“ There was a time,” said Mr. Casby, “ when your parents 
and myself were not on friendly terms. There was a little 
family misunderstanding among us. If our respected mother 
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was rather jealous of her son, maybe; when I say her son, 
I mean your worthy self, your worthy self.’^ 

His smooth face had a bloom upon it, like ripe wall-fruit. 
What with his blooming face, and that head, and his blue 
eyes, he seemed to be delivering sentiments of rare wisdom 
and virtue. In like manner, his physiognomical exi)ression 
seemed to teem with benignity. Nobody could have said 
where the wisdom was, or where the virtue was, or where 
the benignity was; but they all seemed to be somewhere 
about him. 

“Those times, however, pursued Mr. Casby, “are past 
and gone, past and gone. I do myself tlie pleasure of 
making a visit to your respected mother occasionally, and 
of admiring the fortitude and strength of mind with whicli 
she bears her trials, bears her trials. 

When he made one of these little repetitions, sitting witli 
his hands crossed before him, he did it with liis head on 
one side, and a gentle smile, as if lie had something in his 
thoughts too sweetly profound to be put into words. As 
if he denied himself the pleasure of uttering it, lost he 
should soar too high; and his meekness therefore preferred 
to be unmeaning. 

“ I have heard that you were kind enough on one of those 
occasions,” said Arthur, catching at the opportunity as it 
drifted past him, “ to mention Little Dorrit to iny mother.” 

“Little--? Dorrit? That’s tlie seamstress who was 
mentioned to me by a small tenant of mine? Yes, yes, 
Dorrit? That’s the name. Ah, yes, yes! You call her 
Little Dorrit? ” 

No road in that direction. Nothing came of the cross- 
cut. It led no further. 

“ My daughter Flora,” said Mr. Casby, “ as you may have 
heard probably, Mr. Clenuam, was married and established 
in life, several years ago. She had the misfortune to lose 
her husband when slie had been married a few months. 
She resides with me again. Slie will be glad to see you, if 
you will permit me to let her know that you are here.” 

“By all means,” ndurned Clenuam. “I should have 
preferred the request, if your kindness had not anticipated 
me.” 

Upon this Mr. Casby rose up in his list shoes, and with 
a slow, heavy step (he was of an elephantine build), made 
for the door. He had a long wide-skirted bottle-green 
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coat on, and a bottle-green pair of trousers, and a bottle- 
green waistcoat. The Patriarchs were not dressed in bottle- 
green broadcloth, and yet his clothes looked patriarchal. 

He had scarcely left the room, and allowed the ticking 
to becojne audible again, when a quick hand turned a latch- 
key in the house-door, opened it, and shut it. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, a quick and eager short dark man came 
into the room with so much way upon him, that he was 
within a foot of Clennam before he could stop. 

‘^aialloa!^^ he said. 

Clennam saw no reason why he should not say “ Halloa ! ” 
too. 

What’s the matter? ” said the short dark man. 

I liave not heard that anything is the matter,” returned 
Clennam. 

‘‘Where’s Mr. Cnsby?” asked the short dark man, look- 
ing about. 

“ He will bo here directly, if you want him.” 

“ I want him? ” said the short dark man. “ Don’t yon? ” 

Tliis elicited a word or two of explanation from Clen- 
nam, during the delivery of which the short dark man held 
his breath and looked at liiau. He was dressed in black 
and rusty ij*on grey; liad jet black beads of eyes; a scrubby 
little black chin; wiry black hair striking out from his 
head in prongs, like forks or hair-pins; and a complexion 
that was very dingy by nature, or very dirty by art, or a 
compound of nature and art. He had dirty hands and dirty 
broken nails, and looked as if he had been in the coals; he 
was in a perspiration, and snorted and sniffed and puffed 
and blew, like a little labouring steam-engine. 

“Oh!” said ho, when Arthur had told him how he came 
to be there. “ Very well. That’s right. If he should 
ask for Pancks, will you be so good as to say that Pancks 
is come in? ” And so, with a snort and a puff, ho worked 
out by another door. 

Now, in the old days at home, certain audacious doubts 
respecting the last of the Patriarchs, which were afloat iu 
the air, had, by some forgotten means, come in contact 
with Arthur’s sensorium. He was aware of motes and 
specks of suspicion, in the atmosphere of that time; seen 
through Avhich medium, Christopher Casby was a mere Inn 
signpost without any Inn — an invitation to rest and be 
thankful, when there was no place to put up at, and noth- 
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ing whatever to be thankful for. He knew that some of 
these specks even represented Christopher as capable of 
harbouring designs in “ that head,” and as being a crafty 
impostor. Other motes there were which showed him as a 
heavy, selfish, drifting Booby, who, having stumbled, in 
the course of his unwieldly jostlings against other men, on 
the discovery that to get through life w'ith ease and credit, 
he had but to hold his tongue, keep the bald part of his 
head well polished, and leave his hair alone, had had just 
cunning enough to seize the idea and stick to it. It- was 
said that his being town-agent to Lord Decimus Tite Bar- 
nacle was referable, not to his having the least business 
capacity, but to his looking so supremely benignant that 
nobody could suppose the property screwed or jobbed under 
such a man ; also, that for similar reasons he now got more 
money out of his own wretched lettings, unquestioned, than 
anybody with a less knobby and less shining crown could 
possibly have done. In a word, it was represented (Clen- 
nam called to mind, alone in the ticking parlour) that many 
people select their models, much as the painters, just now 
mentioned, select theirs; and that, whereas in the Koyal 
Academy some evil old ruffian of a Dog-stealer will annu- 
ally be found embodying all the cardinal virtues, on account 
of his eyelashes, or his chin, or his legs (thereby planting 
thorns of confusion in the breasts of the more observant 
students of nature), so, in the great social Exhibition, ac- 
cessories are often accepted in lieu of the internal character. 

Calling these things to mind, and ranging Mr. Pancks in 
a row with them, Arthur Clennam leaned this day to the 
opinion, without quite deciding on it, that the last of the 
Patriarchs was the drifting Booby aforesaid, with the one 
idea of keeping the bald part of his head highly polished ; 
and that, much as an unwieldly ship in the Thames river 
may sometimes be seen heavily driving with the tide, 
broadside on, stern first, in its own way and in the way of 
everything else, though making a great show of navigation, 
when all of a sudden, a little coaly steam-tug will bear 
down upon it, take it in tow, and bustle off with it; simi- 
larly the cumbrous Patriarch had been taken in tow by the 
snorting Pancks, and was now following in the wake of 
that dingy little craft. 

The return of Mr. Casby, with his daughter Flora, put 
an end to these meditations. Cleunam’s eyes no sooner fell 
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upon the subject of his old passion, than it shivered and 
broke to pieces. 

Most men will be found sufficiently true to themselves to 
be true to an old idea. It is no proof of an inconstant 
mind, but exactly the opposite, when the idea will not bear 
close comparison with the reality, and the contrast is a 
fatal shock to it. Such was Clennam’s case. In his youth 
he had ardently loved this woman, and had heaped upon 
her all the locked-up wealth of his affection and imagina- 
tion. That wealth had been, in his desert home, like 
Robinson Crusoe’s money; exchangeable with no one, lying 
idle in the dark to rust, until he poured it out for her. 
Ever since that memorable time, though he had, until the 
night of his arrival, as completely dismissed her from any 
association with his Present oi- Future as if she had l)een 
dead (which she might easily have' been for anything he 
knew), he had kept tlie old fancy of the Past unchanged, 
in its old sacred place. And now, after all, the last of the 
Patriarchs coolly walked into the parlour, saying in effect, 
“Re good enough to throw it down and dance upon it. 
This is Flora.” 

Flora, ahvays tall, had grown to be very broad too, and 
short of breath; but that was not much. Flora, whom he 
had left a lily, had become a peony; but that was not 
much. Flora, who had seemed enchanting in all she said 
and thought, was diffuse and silly. That was much. 
Flora, who had been spoiled and artless long ago, was de- 
termined to be spoiled and artless now. That was a fatal 
blow. 

This is Flora! 

“ I am sure,” giggled Flora, tossing her head with a cari- 
cature of her girlish manner, such as a mummer might have 
presented at her own funeral, if she had lived and died in 
classical antiquity, “ I am ashamed to see Mr. Clennam, I 
am a mere fright, I know he’ll find me fearfully changed, 
I am actually an old woman, it’s shocking to be so found 
out, it’s really shocking! ” 

He assured her that she was just what he had expected, 
and that time had not stood still with himself. 

“ Oh! But with a gentleman it’s so different and really 
you look so amazingly well that you have no right to say 
anything of the kind, while, as to me you kuow — oh ! ” 
cried Flora with a little scream, “lam dreadful ! ” 
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The Patriarch, apparently not yet understanding his own 
part in the drama under representation, glowed with vacant 
serenity. ^ 

‘‘But if we talk of not having changed,” said Flora, 
who, whatever she said, never once came to a full stop, 
“ look at Papa, is not Papa precisely what he was when you 
went away, isn’t it cruel and unnatural of Papa to be such 
a reproach to his own child, if we go on in this way much 
longer people who don’t know us will begin to suppose that 
I am Papa’s Mama ! ” 

That must be a long time hence, Arthur considered. 

“Oh Mr. Clennam you insiucerest of creatures,” said 
Flora, “ I perceive already you have not lost your old way 
of paying compliments, your old way when you used to 
pretend to be so sentimentally struck you know — at least 1 
don’t mean that, I — oh I don’t know what 1 mean ! ” Here 
Flora tittered confusedly, and gave him one of her old 
glances. 

The Patriarch, as if he now began to perceive that his 
part in the piece was to get off the stage as soon as might 
be, rose, and went to the door by which Pancks had worked 
out, hailing that Tug by name. He received an answer 
from some little Dock beyond, and was towed out of sight 
di^ecbl3^ 

“You musn’t think of going yet,” said Flora — Arthur 
had looked at his hat, being in a ludicrous dismay, and not 
knowing what to do : “you could never be so unkind as to 
think of going, Arthur — I mean Mr. Arthur — or I suppose 
Mr. Clennam would be far more proper — but I am sure I 
don’t know what I’m saying — without a word about the 
dear old days gone for ever, however when I come to think 
of it I dare say it would be much better not to speak of 
them and it’s highly probable that you have some uiuch 
more agreeable engagement and pray lot Me be the last per- 
son in the world to interfere with it though there ivas a 
time, but I am running into nonsense again.” 

Was it possible that Flora could have been such a chat- 
terer, in the days she referred to? Could there have been 
anything like her present disjointed volubility, in the fas- 
cinations that had captivated him? 

“Indeed I have little doubt,” said Flora, running on 
with astonishing speed, and pointing her conversation with 
nothing but commas, and very few of them, “ that you are 
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married to some*Cliines^ lady, being in China so long and 
being in business and naturally desirous to settle and ex- 
tend your connection nothing wal^ more likely than that you 
should propose to a Chinese lady and nothing was more 
natural I am sure than that the Chinese lady should accept 
you and think herself very well off too, I only hope she^s 
not a Pagodian dissenter. ” 

‘‘ I am not,^^ returned Arthur, smiling in spite of him- 
self, ‘‘married to any lady, Flora.^^ 

“ Oh good gracious me 1 hope you never kept yourself a 
bachelor so long on my account! tittered Flora; “but of 
course you never did why should you, pray don’t answer, 
1 don’t know where I’m running to, oh do tell me some- 
thing about the Chinese ladies whether their eyes are really 
so long and narrow always putting me in mind of mother- 
of-j)earl fish at cards and do they really wear tails down 
their backs and plaited too or is it only the men, and when 
they pull their hair so very tight off* their foreheads don’t 
they hurt themselves, and wliy do they stick little bells all 
over tlieir bridges and temples and hats and things or don’t 
they really do it!” Flora gave him another of her old 
glances. Instantly she went on again, as if he had spoken 
in reply for some time. 

“Then it’s all true and they really do! good gracious 
Artliur! — pray excuse me — old habit — IVlr, Clennam far 
more proper — what a country to live in for so long a time, 
and with so many lanterns and umbrellas too how very 
dark and wet the climate ouglit to be and no doubt actually 
is, and the sums of money that must be made by those two 
trades Avherti everybody carries them and hangs them evely- 
wluu’e, the little shoes too and the feet screwed back in in- 
fancy is cpiite surprising, wliat a traveller you are! ” 

In his ridiculous distress, Clennam received another of 
the old glances, without in the least knowing what to do 
with it. 

“Dear dear,” said Flora, “only to think of the changes 
at home Arthur — cannot overcome it, seems so natural, Mr. 
Clennam far more j)roper — since you became familiar with 
the Chinese customs and language which I am persuaded 
you speak like a Native if not better for you were always 
quick and clever though immensely difficult no doubt, I am 
sure the tea chests alone would kill me if I tried, suqIi 
changes Arthur — I am doing it again, seems so natural, 
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most improper — as no one could have believed, who could 
have ever imagined Mrs. Finching when I can’t imagine it 
myself 1 ” 

“Is that your married name? ” asked Arthur, struck, in 
' the midst of all this, by a certain warmth of heart that ex- 
pressed itself in her tone when she referred, however oddly, 
to the' youthful relation in which they had stood to one 
another. “ Finching? ” 

“ Finching oh yes isn’t it a dreadful name, but as Mr. 
F said when he proposed to me which he did seven times 
and handsomely consented I must say to be what he used 
to call on liking twelve months after all, he wasn’t answer- 
able for it and couldn’t help it could he, Excellent man, 
not at all like you but excellent man ! ” 

Flora had at last talked herself out of breath for one 
moment. One moment; for she recovered breath in the 
act of raising a minute corner of her pocket-handkerchief 
to her eye, as a tribute to the ghost of the departed Mr. F, 
and began agaui. 

“No one could dispute, Arthur — Mr. Clennam — that is 
quite right you should be formally friendly to me under 
the altered circumstances and indeed you couldn’t be any- 
thing else, at least I suppose not you ought to know, but 
I can’t help recalling that there tvas a time when things 
were very different. ” 

“My dear Mrs. Finching,” Arthur began, struck by the 
good tone again. 

“Oh not that nasty ugly name, say Flora! ” 

“ Flora. I assure you. Flora, I am happy in seeing you 
once more, and in finding that, like me, you have not for- 
gotten the old foolish dreams, when we saw all before us 
in the light of our youth and hope.” 

“You don’t seem so,” pouted Flora, “you take it very 
coolly, but however I know you are disappointed in me, I 
suppose the Chinese ladies — Mandarinesses if you call them 
so — are the cause or perhaps I am the cause myself, it’s 
just as likely.” 

“No, no,” Clennam entreated, “don’t say that.” 

“Oh I must you know,” said Flora, in a positive tone, 
“what nonsense not to, I know I am not what you ex- 
pected, I know that very well.” 

In the midst of her rapidity, she had found that out 
with the quick perception of a cleverer woman. The in- 
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consistent and profoundly unreasonable way in which she 
instantly went on, uevertheless, to interweave their long- 
abandoned boy and girl relations with their present inter- 
view, made Clennam feel as if he were light-headed. 

“One remark,” said Flora, giving their conversation, 
without the slightest notice and to the great terror of Clen- 
nam, the tone of a love-quarrel, “ I wish to make, one ex- 
planation I wish to offer, when your Mama came and made 
a scene of it with my Papa and when I was called down 
into the little breakfast-room where they were looking at 
one another with your Mama’s parasol between them seated 
on two chairs like mad bulls what was I to do? ” 

“My dear Mrs. Finching,” urged Clennam — “all so long 
ago and so long concluded, is it worth while seriously 
to ” 

“I can’t, Arthur,” returned Flora, “be denounced as 
heartless by the whole society of China without setting 
myself right when I have the opportunity of doing so, and 
you must be very well aware that there was Paul and Vir- 
ginia which had to be returned and which was returned 
without note or comment, not that I mean to say you could 
have written to me watched as I was but if it had only come 
back with a red wafer on the cover I should have known 
that it meant Come to Pekin Nankeen and What’s the third 
place barefoot.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Finching, you were not to blame, and I 
never blamed you. We were both too young, too depen- 
dent and helpless, to do anything but accept our separation. 
— Pray think how long ago,” gently remonstrated Arthur. 

“ One more remark,” proceeded Flora with unslackened 
volubility, “ I wish to make, one more explanation I wish 
to offer, for five days I had a cold in the head from crying 
Avhich I passed entirely in the back drawing-room — there 
is the back drawing-room still on the first floor and still at 
the back of the house to confirm my words — when that 
dreary period had passed a lull succeeded years rolled on 
and Mr. F became acquainted with us at a mutual friend’s, 
he was all attention he called next day he soon began to 
call three evenings a week and to send in little things for 
supper, it was not love on Mr. F’s part it was adoration, 
Mr. F proposed with the full approval of Papa and what 
could I do?” 

“Nothing whatever,” said Arthur, with the cheerfulest 
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readiness, ‘‘ but what you did. Let an old friend assure 
you of his full conviction that you did quite right.” 

“ One last remark,” proceeded Flora, rejecting common- 
place life with a wave of her hand, “ I wish to make, one 
last explanation I wish to offer, there was a time ere Mr. F 
first paid attentions incapable of being mistaken, but that 
is past and was not to be, dear Mr. Clennam you no longer 
wear a golden chain you are free I trust you may be happy, 
here is Papa who is always tiresome and putting in his nose 
everywhere where he is not wanted.” 

With these words, and with a hasty gesture fraught 
with timid caution — such a gesture had Cleunam’s eyes 
been familiar with in the old time — poor Flora left herself, 
at eighteen years of age, a long long way behind again; and 
came to a full stop at last. 

Or rather, she left about half of herself at eighteen years 
of age behind, and grafted the rest on to the relict of the 
late Mr. F; thus making a moral mermaid of herself, which 
her once boy-lover contemplated with feelings wherein his 
sense of the, sorrowful and his sense of the comical were 
curiously blended. 

For example. As if there were a secret understanding 
between herself and Clennam of the most thrilling nature; 
as if the first of a train of post-chaises and four, extending 
all the way to Scotland, were at that moment round the 
comer; and as if she couldn’t (and wouldn’t) have walked 
into the Parish Church with him, under the shade of the 
family umbrella, with the Patriarchal blessing on her head, 
and the perfect concurrence of all mankind; Flora com- 
forted her soul with agonies of mysterious signalling, ex- 
pressing dread of discovery. With the sensation of becom- 
ing more and more lightheaded every minute, Clennam saw 
the relict of the late Mr. F enjoying herself in the most 
wonderful manner, by putting herself and him in their old 
places, and going through all the old performances — now, 
when the stage was dusty, when the scenery was faded, 
when the youthful actors were dead, when the orchestra 
was empty, when the lights were out. And still, through 
all this grotesque revival of what he remembered as having 
once been prettily natural to her, he could not but feel that 
it revived at sight of him, and that there was a tender 
memory in it. 

The Patriarch insisted on his staying to dinner, and 
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Flora signalled “ Yes 1 ” Cleimam so wished he could have 
ddne more than stay to dinner — so heartily wished he could 
have found the Flora that had been, or that never had been 
— ^that he thought the least atonement he could make for the 
disappointment he almost felt ashamed of, was to give him- 
self up to the family desire. Therefore, he stayed to dinner. 

Pancks dined with them. Pancks steamed out of his lit- 
tle dock at a quarter before six, and bore straight down for 
the Patriarch, who liappened to be then driving, in an inane 
manner, through a stagnant account of Bleeding Heart 
Yard. Pancks instantly made fast to him and hauled him 
out. 

“Bleeding Heart Yard?” .said Pancks, with a puff and 
a snort. “ It' s a troublesome property. I>on’ t pay you bad- 
ly, but rents are very hard to get there. You have more 
trouble with that one place, than with all the places belong- 
ing to you.” 

Just as the big ship in tow gets the credit, with most 
spectators, of being the powerful object, so the Patriarch 
usually seemed to have said himself whatever Pancks said 
for him. 

“Indeed?” returned Olennain, upon whom this impres- 
sion was so efficiently made by a mere gleam of the polished 
head, that he spoke the sliip instead of the Tug. “ The 
people are so poor there? ” 

“ You can’t say, you know,” snorted Pancks, taking one 
of his dirty hands out of hi.s rusty iron-grey pockets to bite 
his nails, if lie could find any, and turning his beads of 
eyes upon his employer, “whether they’re poor or not. 
They say they arc, but they all say that. When a man 
says he’s rich, you’re generally sure he isn’t. Besides, if 
they are poor, you can’t help it. You’d bo poor yourself 
if you didn’t get your rents.” 

“True enough,” said Artliar. 

“You’re not going to keep open house for all the poor of 
London,” pursued Pancks. “You’re not going to lodge 
’em for nothing. You’re not going to open your gates wide 
and let ’em come free. Not if yoir know it, you ain’t.” 

Mr. Casby shook his head, in placid and Iwuignant gen- 
erality. 

“ If a man takes a room of you at half-a-crown a week, 
and when the week comes round hasn’t got the half-crown, 
you say to that man, Why have you got the room, then? 
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If you haven’t got the one thing, why have you got the 
other? What have you been and done with your money? 
What do you mean by it? What are you up to? That’s 
what you say to a man of that sort; and if you didn’t say 
it, more shame for you ! ” Mr. Paneks here made a singu- 
lar and startling noise, produced by a strong blowing effort 
in the region of the nose, unattended by any result but 
that acoustic one. 

“ You have some extent of such property about the east 
and north-east here, I believe? ” said Glennam, doubtful 
which of the two to address. 

“ Oh, pretty well,” said Paneks. “ You’re not particular 
to east or north-east, any ]>oint of the compass will do for 
you. What you want is a good investment and a quick 
return. You take it where you can find it. You ain’t nice 
as to situation — not you.” 

There was a fourth and most original figure iu tlio Patri- 
archal tent, who also appeared before dinner. Tliis was 
an amaviug little old woman, with a face like a staring 
wooden doll too cheap for expression, and a stiff yellow 
wig perched unevenly on the top of lier head, as if the 
child who owned the doll had driven a tack through it any- 
where, so that it only got fastened on. i\nother remark- 
able thing in this little old woman was, that the same child 
seemed to have damaged her face in two or three places 
with some blunt instrument iu the nature of a spoon; her 
countenance, and particularly the ti]) of her, nose, present- 
ing the phenomena of several dints, generally answei ing to 
the bowl of that article. A further remarkable thing in 
this little old woman was, that she had no name but Mr. 
F’s Aunt, 

She broke upon the visitor’s view under the following 
circumstances: Flora said when the first dish was being 
put on the table, perhaps Mr. Clennam might not have 
heard that Mr. F had left her a legacy? Glennam in re- 
turn implied his hope that Mr, F had endowed the wife 
whom he adored, with the greater part of his worldly sub- 
stance, if not with all. Flora said, oh yes, she didn’t 
mean that, Mr. F had made a beautiful will, but he had 
left her as a separate legacy, his Aunt. She then went out 
of the room to fetch the legacy, and, on her return, rather 
triumphantly presented “Mr. F’s Aunt.” 

The major characteristics discoverable by the stranger in 
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Mr. P^s Aunt, were extreme severity and grim taciturnity; 
sometimes interrupted by a propensity to offer remarks in 
a deep warning voice, which, being totally uncalled for by 
anything said by anybody, and traceable to no association 
of ideas, confounded and terrified the mind. Mr. P’s Aunt 
may have thrown in these observations on some system of 
her own, and it may have been ingenious, or even subtle; 
but the key to it was wanted. 

The neatly-served and well-cooked dinner (for every- 
thing about the Patriarchal household promoted quiet 
digestion, began with some soup, some fried soles, a butter- 
boat of shrimp sauce, and a dish of potatoes. The conver- 
sation still turned on the receipt of rents. Mr. P’s Aunt, 
after regarding the company for ten minutes with a malevo- 
lent gaze, delivered the following fearful remark. 

“ When we lived at Henley, Barnes’s gander was stole 
by tinkers.” 

Mr. Pancks courageously nodded his head and said, 
^‘All right, ma’am,” But the effect of this mysterious 
communication upon Cleniiam was absolutely to frighten 
him. And another circumstance invested this old lady 
with peculiar terrors. Though she was always staring, 
she never acknowledged that she saw any individual. The 
polite and attentive stranger would desire, say, to consult 
her inclinations on the subject of potatoes. His expressive 
action would bo hopelessly lost upon her, and what could 
he do? Ko man could say, ^‘Llr. P’s Aunt, will you per- 
mit me? ” Every man retired from the spoon, as Clennam 
did, cowed and baffled. 

There was mutton, a steak, and an apple-pie — nothing in 
the remotest way connected with ganders — and the dinner 
7/ent on like a disenchanted feast, as it truly was. Once 
upon a time Clennam had sat at that table taking no heed 
of anything but Flora; now the principal heed he took of 
Flora was, to observe, against his will, that she was very 
fond of porter, that she combined a great deal of sherry 
with sentiment, and that if she were a little overgrown, it 
was upon substantial grounds. The last of the Patriarchs 
had always been a mighty eater, and he disposed of an im- 
mense quantity of solid food with tlie benignity of a good 
soul who was feeding some one else. Mr. Pancks, who was 
always in a hurry, and who referred at intervals to a little 
dirty note-book which he kept beside him (perhaps contain- 
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ing tiie names of the defaulters he meant to look up by 
way of dessert), took in his victuals much as if he were 
coaling; with a good deal of noise, a good deal of dropping 
about, and a puff and a snort occasionally, as if he Avere 
nearly ready to steam away. 

All through dinner, Flora combined her present appetite 
for eating and drinking, with her past appetite for romantic 
love, in a way that made Clennam afraid to lift his eyes 
from his plate; since he could not look towards her with- 
out receiving some glance of mysterious meaning or warn- 
ing, as if they were engaged in a i)lot. Mr. F’s Aunt sat 
silently defying him with an aspect of the greatest bitter- 
ness, until the removal of the clotli and the appearance of 
the decanters, when she originated another observation — 
struck into the conversation like a clock, Avithout consult- 
ing anybody. 

Fhra had just said, Clennam, Avill you give 3ne a 

glass of port for Mr, F’s Aunt.^^ 

^^The Monument near London Bridge,’^ that lady in- 
stantly proclaimed, ‘‘Avas put up arter the Great Fire of 
London; and the Great Fire of London Avas not the lire in 
which your uncle George’s Avorkshops Avas burned down.” 

Mr. Pancks, Avith his former courage, said ^‘Indeed, 
ma’am? All right ! ” But appearing to b(‘. incensed by im- 
aginary contradiction, or other ill-usage, Mr. F’s Aunt, 
instead of relai)sing into silence, made the following ad- 
ditional proclamation. 

I hate a fool ! ” 

She imparted to this sentijnent, iu itself almost Solo- 
monic, so extremely injurious and personal a character, by 
leA^elling it straight at the visitor’s head, that it became 
necessary to lead Mr. F’s Aunt from the room. This Avas 
quietly done by Flora; Mr. F’s Aunt offering no resistance, 
but inquiring^ on her Avay out What he conic there for, 
then? ” with implacable animosity. 

When Flora returned, she explained that licr legac^y Avas 
a clever old lady, but was sometimes a little singular, and 
took dislikes ” — peculiarities of Avhich Flora seemed to be 
proud rather than otherwise. As Flora’s good nature shone 
in the case, Clennam had no fault to find with the old lady 
for eliciting it, noAV that he Avas relieved from tlie terrors 
of her presence; and they took a glass or two of Aviue in 
peace. Foreseeing then that the Pancks Avould shortly get 
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under weigh, and that the Patriarch would go to sleep, he 
pleaded the necessity of visiting his mother, and asked Mr, 
Pancks in which direction he Avas going*/ 

‘‘Citywards, sir,^^ said Pancks. 

“ Shall we walk together? said Arthur, 

“Quite agreeable,’’ said Pancks. 

Meanwhile Flora was murmuring in rapid snatches for 
his ear, that there was a time and that the past was a 
yawning gulf however and that a golden chain no longer 
bound liiin and that she revered the memory of the late 
Mr. F and that she should be at home to-morroAv at half- 
past one and that the decrees of Fate were beyond recall 
and that she considered nothing so improbable as that lie 
over Avalked on the aoiih-A\est side of Gray’s-Inn Gardens 
at exictly four o’ol(K*k in the afternoon, lie tried at part- 
ing to give his hanc" in fianknessto the existing Flora — not 
the vanished Flora, or the IMermaid — but Flora w^ouldn’t 
have it, couldn’t have it, was Avholly destitute of the poAver 
of separating herself and him from their bygone characters, 
lie left the house iniborably enough; and so much more 
lightheaded lhan ovtu’, tliat if it liad not been his good for- 
tune to be tow(‘d avay, he might, for the first quarter of 
an hour, have drift(‘d auvuhere. 

When he> b(»gau to come to himself, in the cooler air, and 
the absence of Flora, Ik* found Pancks at full speed, crop- 
ping such scanty jiasturage of nails as lie could find, and 
snorting at intervals. Thest*, in eonjunetiun Avith one hand 
in his pocket and his roughened hat hind side before, Avere 
evidently the coiulitious under Avhich ho reflected. 

“ A fresh night ! ” said Arthur. 

“ Yes, it’s jnetty fresh,” assented Pancks. “As a stran- 
ger you feel the climate more than I do, I dare say. lii- 
det'd I haven’t got time to feel it.” 

“ You load sueh a busy life? ” 

“Yes, 1 have always some of ’em to look up, or some- 
thing to look after. Put I like business,” said Pancks, 
getting on a little faster. “ What's a man made for?” 

“For nothing else?” said (Uennam. 

Pancks put the counter question, “What else?” It 
packed up, in the smallest compass, a Avciglit that had 
rested on Clennam’s life; find he made no answer. 

“That’s Avhat I ask our Aveekly tenants,” said Pancks. 

Some of ’em will pull long faces to me, and say, Poor as 
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you see us, master, we’re always grinding, drudging, toil- 
ing, every minute we’re awake. I say to them, What else 
are you made for? It shuts them up. They haven’t a 
word to answer. What else are you made for? That 
clinches it.” 

‘‘Ah dear, dear, dear!” sighed Cleimam. 

“Here am I,” said Pancks, pursuing his argument with 
the weekly tenant. “ What else do you su})pose I think 1 
am made for? Nothing. Rattle me out of bed early, set 
me going, give me as short a time as you like to bolt my 
meals in, and keep me at it. Keep me always at it, ami 
I’ll keep you always at it, you keep somebody else always 
at it. There you are with the Wliole Duty of Man in a 
commercial country.” 

When they had walked a little further in silence, 
Cleimam said: “Have you no taste for anything, Mr. 
Pancks? ” 

“What’s taste?” drily retorted Pancks. 

“Let us say inclination.” 

“I have an inclination to get money, sir,” said Pancks, 
^if you will show me how.” He blew off that sound again, 
and it occurred to his companion for the first time that it 
was his way of laughing. He was a singular man in all 
respects; he might not have been quite in earnest, but that 
the short, hard, rapid manner in which hit shot out these 
cinders of principles, as if it were done by mechanical re- 
volvency, seemed irreconcilable with banier. 

“ You ai3 no great reader, I suppose? ” said Cleimam. 

“Never read anything but letters and accounts. Never 
collect anything but advertisements relntive to next of kin. 
If that^s a taste, I have got that. Voii’re not of the 
Clennams of Cornwall, Mr. Clennam?” 

“Not that I ever heard of.” 

“I know you’re not. I asked your mother, sir. She 
has too much character to let a chance escape lier.” 

“Supposing I had been of the Clennams of Cornwall? ” 

“You’d have heard of something to your advantage.” 

“ Indeed ! I have heard of little enough to my advantage 
for some time.” 

“There’s a Cornish property going a begging, sir, and not 
a Cornish Clennam to have it for the asking,” said Pancks, 
taking his note-book from his breast pocket and putting it 
in again. “I turn off here. I wish you good night.” 
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*‘Goo(l night!” said Cleiinam. But the Tug suddenly 
lightened, and, untrammelled by having any weight in tow, 
was already puffing away into the distance. 

They had crossed Smithfield together, and Clennam was 
left alone at the corner of Barbican. He had no intention 
of presenting himself in liis mother’s dismal room that 
night, and could not have felt more depressed and cast 
away if he had been in a wilderness. He turned slowly 
down Aldersgate Street, and was pondering his way along 
towards Saint Paul’s, purposing to come into one of the 
great thoroughfares for the sake of their light and life, 
when a crowd of peo])]e flocked towards him on the same 
pavement, and lie stood aside against a shop to let them 
pass. As tliey came up, he nuule out that tliey were gath- 
ered around a someilung tluit was carried on men’s shoul- 
ders. He soon saw that it was a litter, hastily made of a 
shutter or some such thing; and a recumbent figure upon 
it, and the scraps of conversation in the crowd, and a 
muddy bundle canied by one man, and a muddy hat car- 
ried by another, informed him tliat an accident had oc- 
(Mirred. The litter stopped under a lamp before it had 
passed him half-a-dozen paces, for some re-adjustment of 
the burden; and, the crowd stopping too, he found himself 
in the midst of tlie array. 

“ An accident going to the Hospital?” he asked an old 
man beside him, who stood shaking his head, inviting con- 
versation. 

^‘Yes,” said the man, along of them Mails. They 
ought to be prosecuted and fined, them JMails. They come 
a racing out of Lad Lane and Wood Street at twelve or 
fourteen mile a hour, them Mails do. The only wonder 
is, that people ain’t killed oftener by them Mails.” 

^‘This person is not killed, I liojie? ” 

‘‘I don’t know! ” said the man, “ it an’t for the want of 
a will in them Mails, if he an't.” The speaker having 
folded his arms, and set in comfortably to address liis de- 
preciation of them Mails to any of the bystanders who 
would listen, several voices, out of pure sympathy with the 
sufferer, confirmed him; one voice saying to Clennam, 
They’re a public nuisance, them Mails, sir;” another, 
1 see one on ’em pull up within half a inch of a boy, last 
night;” another, ‘‘i see one on ’em go over a cat, sir — and 
it hiight have been your own mother;” and all represent* 
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ing, by implication, that if he happened to possess any 
public influence, he could not use it better than against 
them Mails. 

“ Why, a native Englishman is put to it every night of 
his life, to save his life from them Mails,” argued the first 
old man; “and he knows when they’re a coining round 
the corner, to tear him limb from limb. What can you 
expect from a poor foreigner who don’t knoAv nothing about 
’em ! ” 

“ Is this a foreigner? ” said Clennam, leaning forward to 
look. 

In the midst of .such replies as “ French man, sir,” “Por- 
teghee, sir,'” “Dutchman, sir,” “Prooslian, sir,” and other 
conflicting testimony, lie now heard a feeble voice asking, 
both in Italian and in French, for water. A general re- 
mark going round, in reply, of “Ah, jioor fellow, he says 
he’ll never get over it; and no ivonder!” Clennam begged 
to be allowed to pass, as he understood the poor creature. 
He was immediately handed to the front, to s}>eak to him. 

“First, he wants some water,” said he, looking round. 
(A dozen good felloivs dispersed to get it.) “xVre you 
badly hurt, my friend? ” he asked the man on the litter, 
in Italian. 

“Yes, sir; yes, yes, yes. It’s my leg, it’s my leg. 
But it pleases me to hear the old music, though I am very- 
bad.” 

_ “ You are a traveller ! Stay ! See the w.-itcr ! Let me 
give you some.” 

They had rested the litter on a pile of paving stones. 
It was at a convenient height from the ground, and liy 
stooping he could lightly raise the head with one hand, anil 
hold the glass to the lips with the othei-. A little, mus(‘u- 
lar, brow'll man, with black hair and white teeth. A lively 
face, apparently. Ear-rings in his ears. 

“That’s well. Y'ou are a traveller? ” 

“Surely, sir.” 

“A stranger in this city?” 

“Surely, surely, altogether. 1 am arrived this unliaiipy 
evening.” 

“ From what country? ” 

“Marseilles.” 

“Why, see there! I also! Almost as much a stranger 
here as you, though born here, I came from Alarseilles a 
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little while ago. Don’t be cast down.” The face looked 
up at him imploringly, as he rose from wiping it, and 
gently replaced the coat that covered the writhing figure, 
“I won’t leave you, till you shall be well taken care of. 
Courage! You will be very much better, half-an-hour 
hence.” 

“Ah! Altro, Altro!” cried the poor little man, in a 
faintly incredulous tone; and as they took him up, hung 
out liis right hand to give the forefinger a backhanded 
shake in the air. 

Arthur (Jlennam turned; and walking beside the litter, 
and saying an encouraging wovd now and then, accom- 
panied it to the neighbouring hospital of Saint Bartholo- 
mew. None of the crowd but the bearers and he being 
admitted, the disabled man was soon laid on a table in a 
cool, methodi(^al wa^) ,.and carefully examined by a surgeon: 
who was as near at hand, and as ready to appear, as Calam- 
ity herself. ^‘ILe hardly knows an English %vord,” said 
(Jlennam; ^^is he badly hurt?” ‘^Let us know all about it 
first,” said the surgeon, continuing his examination with a 
business-like deliglit in it, “before we pronounce.” 

After trying the leg with a fing(U’ and two fingers, and 
one liaiid and two hands, and over and under, and up and 
down, and in this direction and in that, and approvingly 
remarking on the ])oiuts of interest to another gentleman 
wlio joined liini, the surgeon at last chipped the patient on 
the shoulder, aud said, lie won't hurt, lie’ll do 
well. It’s diliieult eiumgli, but we shall not want him to 
part with liis leg this time.” Which Clennam interpreted 
to the patient, who was full of gratitude, aud, in his de- 
monstrative way, kissed both the interpreter’s hand aud the 
surgeon’s several limes. 

“It’s a serious injury, I su])pos:e?” said (Jlennam. 

“ Ye-es,” replied tlie surgeon, w'ith the thoughtful pleas- 
ure of au artist, couteinplating the work ui)on his easel. 
“ Yes, it’s enough. There's a compound fracture above the 
knee, and a dislocation bidow. They are both of a beauti- 
ful kind.” Ho gave the patient a friendly clai> 
shoulder again, as if lie really felt that he was a very good 
fellow hideed, and worthy of all commendation for having 
broken his ](^g in a manner interesting to science^ 

“He speaks French?” said the surgeon. 

“Oh yes, he speaks French.” 
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“ He’ll be at no loss here, then. — You have only to bear 
a little pain like a brave fellow, my friend, and to be 
thankful that all goes as well as it does,” he added, in that 
tongue, ^^and you’ll walk again to a marvel. Now, let us 
see whether there’s anything else the matter, and how our 
ribs are?” 

There was nothing else the matter, and our ribs were 
sound. Clennam remained until everything possible to be 
done had been skilfully and promptly done — the poor be- 
lated wanderer in a strange land movingly besouglit that 
favour of him — and lingered by the bed to which he was in 
due time removed, until he had fallen into a doze. Even 
then he wrote a few words for him on his card, with a 
promise to return to-morrow, and left it to be given to him 
when he should awake. 

All these proceedings occupied so long, tliat it struck 
eleven o’clock at night as he came out at the Hospital Gate. 
He had hired a lodging for tlie present in Covent Garden, 
and he took the nearest way to that quarter, by Snow Hill 
and Holborn. 

Left to himself again, after the solicitudi^ and compas- 
sion of his last adventure, he was naturally in a thoughtful 
mood. As naturally, he could not walk on thinking for ten 
minutes, without recalling Flora. kSIio necessarily recalled 
to him his life, with all its misdirection and little happiness. 

When he got to his lodging, lie sat down before the (ly- 
ing fire, as he had stood at the window of his old i-oom look- 
ing out upon the blackened forest of cliinin(‘ys, and turned 
his gaze back upon the gloomy vista by which he had come 
to that stage in his existence. So long, so barc^ so blank. 
No childhood; no youth, except for one renumibraiuat; that 
one remembrance proved, only that day, to be a pit^ce of 
folly. 

It was a misfortune to him, trifle as it might have been 
to another. For, while all that was hard and stern in liis 
recollection, remained Reality on being proved — was ob- 
durate to the sight and touch, and relaxed nothing of its 
old indomitable grimness — the one tender recollection of 
his experience would not bear the same test, and Tnelt(?d 
away. He had foreseen this, on the former night, when he 
had dreamed with waking eyes; but he had not fedt it then; 
and he had now. 

He was a dreamer in such wise, because he was a man 
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who had, deep-rooted in his nature, a belief in all the gen- 
tle and good things his life had been without. Bred in 
ineaniiess and hard dealing, this had rescued him to be a 
man of honourable mind and -open hand. Bred in coldness 
and severity, this had rescued liiiri to have a warm and 
sympathetic heart. Bred in a creed too darkly audacious 
to pursue, througli its process of reversing the making of 
man in the image of his Creator to the making of his Crea- 
tor in the image of an erring man, this had rescued him to 
judge not, and in humility to be merciful, and have hope 
and charity. 

And this saved him still from the whimpering weakness 
and cruel seltishness of holding that because such a happi- 
iK'ss or such a virtue liad not come into his little path, or 
worked well for him, therefore it was not in the great 
scheme, but was reducible, when found in api)earance, to 
the basest elements. A disappointed mind lie had, but a 
mind too firm and healthy for such unwholesome air. 
Leaving liimself in the dark, it could rise into the light, 
seeing it shine on others and hailing it. 

Tlierefore, he sat before Ids dying fire, sorrowful to think 
upon the way by which he had come to that night, yet not 
strewing poison on tlie way by which other men had come 
to it. That he should have missed so much, and at his 
time of life should look so far about him for any staff to 
bear him company upon his downward journey and cheer it, 
was a just regret, lie looked at the fire from which the 
blaze dej>arted, from winch the after-glow subsided, in 
which the ashes turn(»d grey, from which they dropped to 
dust, and thought, ‘Mlow soon 1 too shall pass through 
such changes, and be gone ! ” 

To review his life, was like descending a green tree in 
fruit and flower, and sc^oing all the branches wither and 
drop off one by one, as lie came down towards them. 

“From the unhappy suppression of my youngest days, 
through the rigid and unloving home that followed them, 
through my departure, my long exile, my return, my 
mother’s welcome, my intercourse with her since, down to 
the afternoon of this day with poor Flora,” said Arthur 
Clenuam, “what have I found!” 

Ilis door was softly opened, and these spoken words 
startled him, and came as if they were an answer: 

“ Little Dorrit.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LITTLE DORRIT^ PARTY. 

Arthur Clennam rose hastily, and saw her standing at 
the door. This history must sometimes see with Little 
Dorrit’s eyes, and shall begin that course by seeing him. 

Little Dorrit looked into a dim room, which seemed a 
spacious one to her, and grandly furnished. Courtly ideas 
of Covent Garden, as a place with famous coffee-houses, 
where gentlemen wearing gold-laced coats and swords had 
quarrelled and fought duels; costly ideas of Covcnt Gar- 
den, as a place where tluu-e w'ore flowers in winter at guin- 
eas apiece, pine-apples at guineas a pound, and peas at 
guineas a pint; picturesque ideas of Covent Garden, as ji* 
place where there was a mighty theatre, showing wonder- 
ful and beautiful sights to richly-dressed ladies and gentle- 
men, and which was for ev(*r far beyond the reacdi of poor 
Fanny or poor uncle; desolate ideas of Covent Garden, as 
having all those arches in it, where the miserable children 
in rags among whom she had just now passed, like young 
rats, slunk and hid, fed on offal, huddled together for 
warmth, and were hunted about (look to the rats young 
and old, all ye Barnacles, for before God they are eating 
away our foundations, and will bi-ing the roofs on our 
heads!); teeming ideas of Covent Garden, as a place of 
past and present mystery, romance, abundance, want, 
beauty, ugliness, fair country gardens, and foul street-gut- 
ters; all confused together, — made the room diinimn* than 
it was, in Little Dorrit^s eyes, as tliey timidly saw it from 
the door. 

At first in the chair before the gono-out fire, and then 
turned round wondering to see her, was the gentleman 
whom she sought. The brown, grave gentleman, who 
smiled so pleasantly, who was so frank and considerate in 
his manner, and yet in whoso earnestness there was some- 
thing that reminded her of his mother, with the great 
differ'ence that she was earnest in asperity and ho in gen- 
tleness. Now he regarded her with that attentive and in- 
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qiliring look before wliicli Little Dorrit’s eyes had always 
fallen, and before which they fell still. 

My poor child ! Here at midnight? ” 

I said Little Dorrit, sir, on purpose to prepare you. 1 
knew you must be very much surprised. 

Are you alone? ” 

^^No, sir, I have got Maggy with me.” 

Considering her entrance sufficiently prepared for by this 
mention of lier name, Maggy appeared from the landing 
outside, on the broad grin. She instantly suppressed that 
manifestation, however, and became fixedly solemn. 

“And I liave no fire,” said Clennam. “And j^ou are — ” 
He was going to say so lightly clad, but stopped himself in 
what would liave been a reference to her poverty, saying 
instead, “ And it is so cold.” 

Putting tlie chair t’‘oni which he had risen nearer to the 
grate, he made her sit dr)\vn in it; and hurriedly bringing 
wood and coal, lieajied them together and got a blaze, 

“ Your foot is like marble, my child; ” he had happened 
to touch it, while stooping on one knee at his work of kin- 
dling the fire; “jmt it nearer the warmth.” Little Dorrit 
thanked him liastily. It was cpiite warm, it was very 
warm ! It smote npon his heart to feel that she hid her 
thin, worn shoe. 

Little Dorrit was not ashamed of her poor shoes. He 
knew her story, and it was not that. Little Dorrit had a 
misgiving that ho might blame her father, if he saw them; 
that he inight think, “why did ho dine to-day, and leave 
this little creature to the mere}' of the cold stones! ” She 
liad no Ixdief tliat it would have been a just reflection; slie 
simply knew, by experience, that such delusions did some- 
times ])resciit themselves to ])coplo. It was a part of her 
father’s misfortunes that they did. 

“ Before I say anything else,” Little Dorrit began, sitting 
before the pale five, and raising her eyes again to the face 
which in its harmonious look of interest, and pity, and pro- 
tection, she felt to be a mystery far above her in degree, 
and almost removed beyond her guessing at; “may I tell 
you something, sir? ” 

Yes, my child.” 

A slight shade of distress fell upon her, at his so often 
calling her a child. She was surprised that he should see 
it, or think of such a slight thing; but ho said directly ; 
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“I wanted a tender word, and could think of no other. 
As you just now gave yourself the name they give you at 
my mother’s, and as that is the name by which I always 
think of you, let me call you Little Dorrit.” 

“Thank you, sir, I should like it better than any name.” 

“ Little Dorrit.” 

“ Little mother,” Maggy (who had been falling asleej)) 
put in, a» a correction. 

“It’s all the same, Maggy,” returned Dorrit, “all the 
same.” 

“ Is it all the same, mother? ” 

“Just the same.” 

Maggy laughed, and immediately snored. Tn Little Dor- 
rit’ s eyes and ears, the uncouth iigure and the uncouth 
sound were as pleasant as could be. There was a glow of 
pride in her big child, overspreading her face, when it 
again met the eyes of the grave brown gentleman. She 
wondered what he was thinking of, as he looked at Maggy 
and her. She thought what a good father he would be. 
How, with some such look, ho would counsel and cherish 
his daughter. 

“What I was going to tell you, sir,” said Little Dorrit, 
“is, that my brother is at large.” 

Arthur was rejoiced to hear it, and lioped he would do 
well. 

“And what I was going to tell you, sir,” said Little 
Dorrit, trembling in all her little iigure and in her voice, 
“is, that I am not to know whose generosity released him 
— am never to ask, and am never to be told, and am never 
to thank that gentleman with all my grateful heart ! ” 

He would probably need no thanks, Clennain said. Very 
likely he would be thankful himself (and with reason), 
that he had had the means and chance of doing a little 
service to her, who well deserved a great one. 

“And what I was going to say, sir, is,” said Little Dor- 
rit trembling more and more, “ that if I knew him, and I 
might, I would tell him that he can never, never know 
how I feel his goodness, and how my good father would 
feel it. And what I was going to say, sir, is, that if I 
knew him, and I might — but I don’t know him and I must 
not — I know that ! — I would tell him that I shall never 
any more lie down to sleep, without having prayed to 
Heaven to bless him and reward him. And if I knew 
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him, and I might, I would go down on my knees to him, 
and take his hand and kiss it, and ask him not to draw it 
away, but to leave it — O to leave it for a moment — and let 
my thankful tears fall on it) for I have no other thanks to 
give him ! 

Little Dorrit had put his hand to her lips, and would 
have kneeled to him, but he gently prevented her, and re- 
placed her in her chair. Her eyes, and the tones of her 
voice, had thanked him far better than she thought. He 
was not able to say, quite as composedly as usual, There, 
Little Dorrit, there, there, there! VVe will suppose that 
you did know this person, and that you might do all this, 
and that it was all done. And now tell me, who am quite 
another person — who am nothing more than the friend 
Avho begged you to trust him — why you are out at midnight, 
and what it is that brings you so far through the streets at 
this late hour, my sl^'ght, delicate,’^ child was on his lips 
again, ‘‘Little Dorrit 1^^ 

“Maggy and I have been to-night,^’ she answered, sub- 
duing herself with the quiet effort that had long been natu- 
ral to her, “to the theatre where my sister is engaged.^^ 

“And oh ain’t it a Ev’nly place,’’ suddenly interrupted 
Maggy, wlio seemed to have the power of going to sleep 
and waking up whenever she chose. “Almost as good as a 
hospital. Only there ain’t no Ohicking in it.” 

Here she shook herself, and fell asleep again. 

“We wont there,” said Little Dorrit, glancing at her 
charge, “because I like sometimes to know, of my own 
knowledge, that my sister is doing well; and like to see 
lier there, with my own eyes, when neither she nor Uncle 
is aware. It is very seldom indeed that I can do that, be- 
cause when I am not out at work I am with my father, 
and even when I am out at work, I hurry home to him. 
But I pretend to-night that I am at a party.” 

As she made the confession, timidly hesitating, she 
raised her eyes to the face, and read its expression so 
plainly that she answered it. 

“Oh no, certainly ! I never was at a party in my life,” 

She paused a little under his attentive look, and then 
said, “I hope there is no harm in it. I could never have 
been of any use, if I had not pretended a little.” 

She feared that ho was blaming her in his mind, for so 
devising to contrive for them, think for them, and watch 
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over them, without their knowledge or gratitude; perhaps 
even with their reproaches for supposed neglect. But 
what was really in his mind, was the weak figure with its 
strong purpose, tlie thin worn shoes, the insufficient dress, 
and the pretence of recreation and enjoyment. He asked 
where the supposititious party was? At a i)lace where she 
worked, answered Little Dorrit, blushing. She had said 
very little about it; only a few words to n\ake her father 
easy. Her father did not believe it to be a grand i)arty — 
indeed he might suppose that. And she glanced for an in- 
stant at the shawl she w^ore. 

^^Tt is the first night,*’ said Little Dorrit, ^‘tliat I have 
ever been away from home. And London looks so large, 
so barren, and so wild.’’ In Little Dorrit’s eyc‘s, its vast- 
ness under the black sky wms awful; a tremor ])assed over 
her as she ’said the words. 

^‘But this is not,” she added, wdth the quiet effort again, 
“wdiat I. have come to trouble you Avith, sir. JMy sister’s 
having found a friend, a lady she has told me of and made 
me rather anxious about, Avas the first cause of my coming 
aAvay from home. And being aAva}", aiul coming (on pur- 
pose) round by Avhere you lived, and seeing a light in the 
window ” 

Not for the first time. No, not for the first tim(\ In 
Little Dorrit’s eyes, the outside of that window had boon 
a distant star on other nights than this. She liad toih»d 
out of her way, tired and troubled, to hjok u]) at it., and 
wonder about the grave, brown gentleman from so far off, 
who had sijcken to her as a friend and protector. 

‘‘There were three things,” said Lit.tle Dorrit, “that I 
thought I Avould like to say, if you Avere alone and T might 
come up-stairs. First, what I have tried to say, but never 
can — never shall ” 

“ Hush, hush ! That is done Avith, and disposed of. Let 
us pass to the second,” said Clennain, smiling lier agita- 
tion away, making the blaze shine upon her, and putting 
wine and cake and fruit toAvards her on the table. 

“I think,” said Little Dorrit — “this is the second thing, 
sir — I think Mrs. Clennam must have found out my secret, 
and must know where I come from and where 1 go to. 
Where I live, I mean.” 

“Indeed!” returned Clennam, quickly. He asked her, 
after a short consideration, why she supposed so. 
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think,” replied little Dorrit, ^Hhat Mr. Flintwinch 
must have watched me.” 

And why, Clennam asked, as he turned his eyes upon 
the fire, bent his brows, and considered again; why did 
she suppose that? 

‘‘I have met him twice. Both times near home. Both 
times at night, wlien I was going back. Ihith times I 
thought (though that may easily be my mistake), that he 
hardly looked as if lie had met me by accident.” 

‘HMd he say anything?” 

‘^No; he only nodded and put his head on one side.” 

^^The devil take liis head!” mused Clennam, still look- 
ing at the lire; iCs always on one side.” 

lie roused himself to persuade her to put some wine to 
her lips, and to toueli something to eat — it was very diffi- 
cult, she was so tinr‘d and shy — and tlien said, musing 
again: 

‘‘ Is my mother at all changed to you? ” 

^‘Oh, not at all. Slic is just the same. I wondered 
whether 1 had better tell her my history, I wondered 
whether I might — I mean, whether you would like me to 
tell her. I wondered,” said Little Dorrit, looking at him 
in a suppliant way, and gradually withdrawing her eyes as 
he looked at her, ^Svhether you would advise me what I 
ought to do.” 

‘^Little Dorrit,” said Clennam; and the phrase had 
already begun, between those two, to stand for a hundred 
gentle phrase's, according to the varying tone and connec- 
tion in wdiieh it was used; ‘Llo nothing. 1 will have some 
talk with my old friend, Mrs. Affory. Do nothing, Little 
Dorrit — except refresh yourself with such means as there 
are liere. I entreat you to do that.” 

^ Thank yo\i, I am not hungry. Nor,” said Little Dor- 
rit, as he softly put her glass towards lier, ‘^nor thirsty, — 
I tliink Maggy might like something, perhaps.” 

“We will make her lind j)Ockets presently for all there 
is here,” said Clennam : “ but before we awake her, there 
was a third thing to say.” 

“ Yes. You will not be offended, sir? ” 

“I promise that, imrcservedly.” 

“It will sound strange. 1 hardly know how to say it. 
Don’t think it unreasonable or ungrateful in me,” said Lit- 
tle Dorrit, with returning and increasing agitation. 
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“No, no, no. I am sure it will be natural and right, 
I am not afraid that I shall put a wrong construction on it, 
whatever it is.” 

“ Thank you. You are coming back to see my father 
again? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You have been so good and thoughtful as to write him 
a note, saying that you are coining to-morrow? ” 

“ Oh, that was nothing ! Yes. ” 

“Can you guess,” said Little Dorrit, folding her small 
liands tight in one another, and looking at him with all the 
earnestness of her soul looking steadily out of her eyes, 
“what I am going to ask you not to do? ” 

“I think 1 can. But I may be wrong.” 

“No, you arc not Avrong,” said Little Dorrit, shaking 
her head. “ If we should want it so very, very badly that 
we cannot do without it, let me ask you for it.” 

“I will,— I will.” 

“Don’t encourage him to ask. Don’t understand him if 
he does ask. Don’t give it to him. Save him and spare 
him that, and you will be able to think better of him! ” 

Clennam said — not very plainly, seeing those tears glis- 
tening in her anxious eyes — that her wish should be sacred 
with him. 

“You don’t know what he is,” she .said; “you don’t 
knoAV what ho really is. Hoav can you, seeing him there 
all at once, dear love, and not gradually, as I have done ! 
You have been so good to us, so delicately and truly good, 
that I want him to be better in your eyes than in any- 
body’s. And I cannot bear to tliink,” cried Little Dorrit, 
covering her tears with her hands, “ I cannot bear to think 
that you of all the world should see him in his only mo- 
ments of degradation.” 

“Pray,” said Clennam, “do not be so distressed. Pray, 
pray. Little Dorrit! This is quite understood noAV.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Thank you ! I have tried very much 
to keep mysellfrom saying this; I have thought about it, 
days and nights; but when I knew for certain you were 
coming again, I made up my mind to speak to you. Not 
because I am ashamed of him,” she dried her tears quickly, 
“ but because I know him better than any one does, and 
love him, and am proud of him.” 

Relieved of this weight. Little Dorrit was nervously 
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anxious to bo gone, Maggy being broad awake, and in the 
act of distantly gloating over the fruit and cakes with 
chuckles of anticipation, Clennam made the best diversion 
in his power, by pouring her out a glass of wine, which she 
drank in a series of loud smacks; putting her hand upon her 
windpipe after every one, and saying, breathless, with her 
eyes in a prominent state, “Oh ain^t it delicious! Ain’t 
it hospi tally ! ” When she had hnished the wine and 
these encomiums, he charged her to load her basket (she 
was never without her basket) with every eatable thing 
upon the table, and to take especial care to leave no 
scrap behind. Maggy’s pleasure in doing this, and her 
little mother’s pleasure in seeing Maggy pleased, was as 
good a turn as circumstances could have given to the late 
(jonversation. 

“But the gates will have been locked long ago,” said 
(jlennam, suddenly remembering it. “Where are you 
going? ” 

“I am going to Maggy's lodging,” answered Little 
Oorrit. “I sliall be quite safe, quite well taken care 
of.” 

“ I must accompany you there,” said Clennam. “ I can- 
not let you go alone.” 

“ Yes, pray leave us to go there by ourselves. Pray do ! ” 
begged Little Dorrit. 

She was so earnest in the petition, that Clennam felt a 
delicacy in obtruding himself upon her: the rather, because 
he could well understand that Maggy’s lodging was of the 
obscurest sort. “Come, Maggy,” said Little Dorrit, cheer- 
ily, “ we shall do very well; we know the way by this time, 
Maggy? » 

“ Yes, yes, little mother; we know the way,” chuckled 
Maggy. And away they went. Little Dorrit turned at 
the door to say “ God bless you ! ” She said it very softly, 
but perhaps she may have been as audible above — who 
knows ! — as a whole cathedral choir. 

Arthur Clennam suffered them to pass the corner of the 
street, before he followed at a distance; not with any idea 
of encroaching a second time on Little Dorrit’s privacy, but 
to satisfy his mind by seeing her secure, in the ueighlx)ur- 
hood to which she was accustomed. So diminutive she 
looked, so fragile and defenceless against the bleak damp 
weather, flitting along in the shuffling shadow of her 
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charge, that he felt, in his compassion, and in his habit of 
considering her a child apart from the rest of the rough 
world, as if he would have been glad to take her up in his 
arms and carry her to her journey’s end. 

In course of time she came into the leading tlioroughfare 
where the Marshalsea was, and tlien he saw them slacken 
their Y^ace, and soon turn down a by-street. He stopped, 
felt that he had no right to go further, and slowly left 
them. He had no suspicion that they ran any risk of be- 
ing houseless until morning; had no idea of the truth, un- 
til long, long afterwards. 

But, said Little Dorrit, when they stopped at a poor 
dwelling all in darkness, and heard no sound ou listening 
at the door, ‘‘Now, this is a good lodging for you, Maggy, 
and we must not give offence. Oonsequently, wo will only 
knock twice, and not very loud; and if avo cannot wake 
them so, wo must walk about till day.” 

Once, Little Horrit knocked with a careful liand, and 
listened. Twice, Little Dorrit k!io(‘kcd Avith a careful 
hand, and listened. All was close and still. “ Maggy, Ave 
must do the best avo can, my dear. We must bo i)atient, 
and Avait for day.” 

It Avas a chill dark night, with a damp Avind blowing, 
when they came out into the leading street again, and 
heard the clocks strike half-past one. “In only five hours 
and a half,” said Little Dorrit, “avg shall be able to go 
home.” To speak of home, and to go and look at it, it 
being so near, Avas a natural sequeiuie. They went to tlie 
closed gate, and peeped through into the court-yard. “I 
hope lie is sound asleep,” said Little Dorrit, kissing one of 
the bars, “and does not miss me.” 

The gate Avas so familiar, and so like a companion, that 
they put doAvn Maggy’s basket in a corner to servo for a 
seat, and keeping close together, rested there for some 
time. While the street Avas empty and silent. Little Dor- 
rit was not afraid; but when she heard a footstep at a dis- 
tance, or saw a moving shadow rmiong th(3 street lamps, she 
Avas startled, and whispered, “Maggy, I see some one. 
Come away ! ” Maggy Avould then wake up more or less 
fretfully, and they would wander about a little, and come 
back again. 

As long as eating was a novelty and an amusement, 
Maggy kept up pretty well. But, that period going by, 
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she became querulous about the cold, and shivered and 
whimpered. ‘^It will soon be over, dear,^^ said Little 
Dorrit, patiently. “Oh it’s all very fine for you, little 
mother,” returned Maggy, “but I’m a poor thing, only ten 
years old.” At last, in the dead of the night, when the 
street was very still indeed. Little Dorrit laid the heavy 
head u])()n her bosom, and soothed her to sleep. And thus 
she sat at the gate, as it were alone; looking up at the 
stars, and seeing the clouds pass over them in their wild 
flight — which was the dance at Little Dorrit’s party. 

“ If it really was a i)arty ! ” she thought once, as she sat 
there. “ If it was light and Avarm and beautiful, and it 
was our house, and niy poor dear was its master, and had 
never been inside those Avails. And if Mr. Clennam was 
one of our visitors, and Ave were dancing to delightful mu- 
sic, and Avere all as gay and lighthearted as ever aa'c could 
be ! I Avonder — ” Such a Austa of Avonder opened out 
before her, tliat she sat looking up at the stars, quite lost; 
until Maggy Avas querulous again, and Avanted to get up 
and Avalk. 

Throe o’clock, and half-past three, and they had passed 
OATr London Bridge. They had heard the rush of the tide 
against obstacles; and looked doAvn, aAved, through the 
dark vapour on the river; had seen little spots of lighted 
Avater Avhore the bridge lamps AA^ere reflected, shining like 
demon eyes, Avith a terrible fasqination in them for guilt 
and misery. They had slirunk ]>ast homeless people, lying 
coiled uj) in nooks. Th(*y had run from drunkards. 
They had started from slinking men, Avhistling and signing 
to one another at bye corners, or running aAvay at full 
Sj)eed. Though cveryAvhero the leader and the guide, Lit- 
tle Dorrit, happy for once in her youthful appearance, 
feigned to cling to and rely upon IMaggy. And more than 
once some voice, frojn among a knot of braAvling or proAAd- 
ing figures in their path, had called out to the rest, to “ let 
the woman and the child go by ! ” 

So, the woman and the child had gone by, and gone on, 
and five had sounded from the steeples. They Avere walk- 
ing slowly towards the east, already looking for the first 
pale streak of day, when a woman came after them. 

“What are you doing with the child?” she said to 
Maggy. 

She was young — far too young to be there, Heaven 
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knows ! — and neither ugly nor wicked-looking. She spoke 
coarsely, but with no naturally coarse voice; there was 
even something musical in its sound. 

“ What are you doing with yourself? ” retorted Maggy, 
for want of a better answer. 

“ Can’t you see, without my telling you? ” 

“I don’t know as I can,” said Maggy. 

“Killing myself. Now I have answered you, answer 
me. What are you doing witli the child? ” 

The supposed child kept her head drooped down, and 
kept her form close at Maggy’s side. 

“Poor thing! ’’ said the woman. “ Have you no feeling, 
that you keep her out in the cruel streets at such a time as 
this? Have you no eyes, that you don’t see how delicate 
and slender she is? Have you no sense (you don’t look as 
if you had much) that you don’t take more pity on tliis 
cold and trembling little hand? ” 

She had stepped across to that side, and held the hand 
between her own two, chafing it. “ Kiss a poor lost creat- 
ure, dear,” she said, bending her face, “and tell me where 
she’s taking you.” 

Little Dorrit turned towards her. 

“Why, my God!” she said recoiling, “you’re a wom- 
an!” 

“Don’t mind that!” said Little Dorrit, clasping one of 
her hands that had suddenly released hers. “ I am not 
afraid of you.” 

“Then you had better be,” she answered. “Have you 
no mother? ” 

“No.” 

“ No father? ” 

“ Yes, a very dear one ” 

“Go home to him, and be afraid of me. Let me go 
Good night! ” 

“ I must thank you first; let me speak to you as if I 
really were a child.” 

“You can’t do it,” said the woman. “You are kind 
and innocent; but you can’t look at me out of a child’s 
eyes. I never should have touched you, but I thought that 
you were a child.” And with a strange, wild cry, she 
went away. 

No day yet in the sky, but there was day in the resound- 
ing stones of the streets; in the waggons, carts, and 
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coaches; in the workers going to various occupations; in 
the opening of early shops; in the traffic at markets; in 
the stfr of the river-side. There was coming day in the 
flaring lights, with a feebler colour in them than they 
would have had at another time; coming day in the in- 
creased sharpness of the air, and the ghastly dying of the 
night. 

They went back again to the gate, intending to wait 
there now until it should be opened; but the air was so raw 
and cold, that Little Dorrit, leading Maggy about in her 
sleep, kept in motion. Going round by the church, she 
saw lights there, and the door open; and went up the 
steps, and looked in. 

Who’s that? ’’ cried a stout old man, who was putting 
on a nightcap as if he were going to bed in a vault. 

^^It’s no one particular, sir,” said Little Lorrit. 

Stop ! ” cried the man. Let’s have a look at you! ” 

This caused her to turn back again, in the act of going 
out, and to present herself and her charge before him. 

‘‘ I thought so ! ” said he. I know 

“We have often seen each other,” said Little Dorrit, 
recognising the sexton, or the beadle, or the verger, or 
whatever he was, ‘‘ when I have been at church here.” 

“More than that, we’ve got your birth in our Register, 
you know; you’re one of our curiosities.” 

“ Indeed? ” said Little Dorrit. 

“ To be sure. As the child of the — by-the-bye, how did 
you get out so early? ” 

“ We were shut out last night, and are waiting to get 
in.” 

“ You don’t mean it? And there’s another hour good 
yet! Ooiue into the vestry. You’ll find a fire in the ves- 
try, on account of the painters. I’m waiting for the paint- 
ters, or I shouldn’t be here, you may depend upon it. One 
of our curiosities mustn’t be cold, when we have it in our 
power to warm her up coinforiable. Come along.” 

He was a very good old fellow, in his familiar way; 
and having stirred the vestry fire, ho looked round the 
shelves of registers for a particular volume. “ Here you 
are, you see,” he said, taking it down and turning the 
leaves. “Here you’ll find yourself, as large as life. 
Amy, d^ighter of William and Fanny Dorrit. Born, Mar- 
shalsea Prison, Parish of St. George. And we tell people 
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that you have lived there, without so much as a day’s or a 
night’s absence, ever since. Is it true? ” 

“Quite true, till last night.” ** 

“ Lord ! ” But his surveying her with an admiring gaze 
suggested something else to him, to wit : “ I am sorry to 
see, though, that you are faint and tired. Stay a bit. I’ll 
get some cushions out of the church, and you and your 
friend shall lie down before the fire Don’t be afraid of 
not going in to join your father when tlie gate opens I'll 
call you.” 

He soon brought in the cushions, and strewed them on 
the ground. 

“There you are, you see. Again as large as life. Oh, 
never mind thanking. I’ve daughters of my own. And 
though they weren’t born in the Marshalsea Prison, they 
might have been, if I had been, in my ways of carrying on, 
of your father’s breed. Stop a bit. I must put some- 
thing under the cushion for your head. Here's a burial 
volume. Just the thing! We have got Mrs. Bangham 
in this book. But what makes these books interesting 
to most people is--not who’s in ’em, but ivho isn’t — 
w'ho’s coming, you know, and when. That’s the interest- 
ing question.” 

Commendingly looking back at the pillow he had impro- 
vised, he left them to their hour’s repose. Maggy was 
snoring already, and Little Dorrit was soon fast asleep, 
with her head resting on that sealed book of Fate, un- 
troubled by its mysterious blank leaves. 

This i/as Little Dorrit’s party The shame, desertion, 
wretchedness, and exposure, of the grcuit capital; the wet, 
the' cold, the slow hours, and the swift clouds, of tlie dis- 
mal night. This was the party from which Little Dorrit 
went home, jaded, in the first grey mist of a rainy morn- 
ing. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MRS. FLINTWI^sXlI HAS ANOTHER DREAM. 

The debilitated old house in the city, wrapped in its 
mantle of soot, and leaning heavily on the crutches that 
luid partaken of its decay and worn out with it, never 
knew a healthy or a cheerful interval, let what would be- 
tide. If the sun ever touched it, it was but with a ray, 
and that was gone in half an hour; if the moonlight ever 
fell upon it, it was only to put a few patches on its doleful 
cloak, and make it look more wretched. The stars, to be 
sure, coldly watched it when the nights and the smoke 
were clear enough; and all bad weather stood by it with a 
rare tidelity. You should alike lind rain, hail, frost, and 
thaw lingering in that dismal enclosure, when they liad 
vanished from other phases; and as to snow, 3"ou should 
see it there for Aveeks, long after it had changed from j’el- 
low to black, slowly Aveeping aAvaj" its grimy life. The 
place had no other adherents. As to street noises, the 
rumbling of Avho(ds in the lane merelj" rushed in at the 
gatoAvay in going past, and rushed out again : making 
the listening Mistress Affery feel as if she Avere deaf, and 
r(‘covered the sense of hearing b}*- instantaneous flashes. So 
with Avhistling, singing, talking, laughing, and all pleasant 
human sounds. Tluw heaped the gap in a moment, and 
Avent upon their Avaj\ 

The Amrj^hig light of tire and candle in Mrs. Clennam^s 
room made the greatest change that ever broke the dead 
monotony of the spot. In her tAvo long narrow AvindoAA^s, 
the lire shone sullenly all day, and sullenlj^ all night. On 
rare occasions, it flashed up passion.atel}^, as she did; but 
for the most part it Avas sup2)resscd, like her, and prej^ed 
U])on itself evenly and sIoavI^". During iuan\" hours of the 
short Avinter daj's, however, A\dien it Avas dusk there early 
in the afternoon, changing distortions of herself in her 
Avheelcd chair, of Mr. FlintAvinch Avith his Avry neck, of 
Mistress Affery coming and going, Avould be throAvn uj)on 
the house Avail that was over the gutcAvay, and Avould hover 
there like sIuuIoavs from a great magic lantern. As the 
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room-ridden invalid settled for the night, these would grad- 
ually disappear: Mistress Affery^s magnified shadow al- 
ways flitting about, last, until it finally glided away into 
the air, as though she were off upon a witch excursion. 
Then the solitary light would burn unchangingly, until it 
burned pale before the dawn, and at last died under the 
breath of Mistress Affery, as her shadow descended on it 
from the witch-region of sleep. 

Strange, if the little sick-room fire were iii effect a bea- 
con fire, summoning some one, and that the most unlikely 
some one in the world, to the spot that vinst be come to. 
Strange, if the little sick-room light were in effect a watch- 
light, burning in that place every night until an appointed 
event should be watched out ! Which of the vast multi- 
tude of travellers, under the sun and the stars, climbing 
the dusty hills and toiling along the weary plains, journey- 
ing by land and journeying by sea, coining and going so 
strangely, to meet and to act and re-act on one another, 
which of the host may, with no suspicion of the journey^s 
end, be travelling suiely hither? 

Time shall sliow us. The post of honour and the post 
of shame, the general’s station and the drummer’s, a peer’s 
statue in Westminster Abbey and a seaman’s hammock in 
the bosom of the deep, the mitre and the workhouse, the 
woolsack and the gallows, the throne and the guillotine — 
the travellers to all are on the great high road; but it has 
wonderful divergences, and only Time shall show us 
whither each traveller is bound. 

On a wintry afternoon at twilight, Sirs. Flintwinch, hav- 
ing been heavy all day, dreamed this dream : 

She thought she was in the kitchen getting the kettle 
ready for tea, and Avas Avarming herself Avith her feet upon 
the fender and the skirt of her gOAvn tucked up, before the 
collapsed fire in the middle of the grate, bordered on either 
hand by a deep cold black ravine. She thought that as she 
sat thus, musing upon the question, Avhether life was not 
for some people a rather dull invention, slie was frightened 
by a sudden noise behind her. Slie thouglit that she had 
been similarly frightened once last week, and that the noise 
was of a mysterious kind — a sound of rustling, and of three 
or four quick beats like a rapid step; while a shock or 
tremble was communicated to her heart, as if the step had 
shaken the floor, or even as if she had been touched by 
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some awful hand. She thought that this revived within 
her, certain old fears of hers that the house was haunted; 
and that she flew up the kitchen stairs, without knowing 
how she got up, to be nearer company. 

Mistress Affery thought that on reaching the hall, she 
saw the door of her liege lord’s office standing open, and 
the room empty. That she went to the ripped-up window, 
in the little room by the street door, to connect her palpi- 
tating heart, through the glass, with living things beyond 
and outside the haunted house. That she then saw, on 
the wall over the gateway, the shadows of the two clever 
ones ill conversation above. That she then went up-stairs 
with her shoes in her hand, jiartly to be near the clever 
ones as a match for most ghosts, and partly to hear what 
they were talking about. 

^^None of your nonsense with me,” said Mr. Flintwinch. 
won’t take it from you.” 

Mrs. riintwinch dreamed that she stood behind the door, 
which was just ajar, and most distinctly heard her husband 
say these bold words. 

‘^Flintwinch,” returned Mrs. Clennam, in her usual 
strong low voice, “tliere is a demon of anger in you. 
Guard against it.” 

“I don’t cave whether there’s one or a dozen,” said Mr. 
Flintwincli, forcibly suggesting in his tone that the higher 
number was nearer the mark. “ If there Avas fifty, they 
should all saj^, None of your nonsense with me, 1 w^on’t 
take it from you — I’d make ’em say it, whether they liked 
it or not.” 

“What have I done, you wratliful man?” her strong 
voice asked. 

“Done?” said Mr. Flintwinch. “Dropped down upon 
me.” 

“ If you mean, remonstrated with you ” 

“Don’t put words in my mouth that I don’t mean,” said 
Jeremiah, sticking to his figurative expression with tena- 
cious and impenetrable obstinacy: “I mean dropped down 
upon me.” 

“I remonstrated with you,” she began again, “be- 
cause ” 

“I won’t have it!” cried Jeremiah. “You dropped 
down upon me.” 

“I dropped down upon you, then, you ill-conditioned 
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nian/^ (Jeremiah chuckled at having forced her to adopt 
his phrase,) ‘‘for having been needlessly significant to Ar- 
thur that morning. I have a right to complain of it as 
almost a breach of confidence. You did not mean it ” 

“ I won’t have it ! ” interposed the contradictory Jeremiah, 
flinging back the concession. “T did mean it.” 

“ I suppose I must leave you to sj^eak in soliloquy if you 
choose,” she replied, after a pause that seemed an angry 
' one. “ It is useless my addressing myself to a rash and 
headstrong old man who has a set purpose not to hear 
me.” 

“Now, I won't take that from you either,” said eTere- 
miah. “I liave no such jmrpose. I have told you I did 
mean it. Do you wisli to know why I meant it, you rash 
and headstrong old v’onian?” 

“After all, you only restore mo my own words,” slie 
said, struggling with her indignation. “ Yes.” 

“This is v/hjy tlien. Because you hadn’t cleared his 
father to him, and you ought to have done it. l>ecause, 
before you went into any tantrum about yourself, who 
arc ” 

“ Hold there, Fliutwinch! ” she cried out in a changed 
voice : “ you may go a word too far.” 

The old man seemed to think so. Tliere was anotlier 
pause, and he had altered his position in the room, when 
he spoke again more mildly: 

“Iwas going to tell you why it was. Because, before 
you took your own part, 1 thought you ought to have taken 
the part of Arthur’s father. Arthur’s father! 1 had no 
particular love for Arthur’s father. I sei ved Arthuj’s 
father’s uncle, in this house, when Arthur’s father was not 
much above me — was poorer as far as his pocket went — 
and when his uncle might as soon have left me his lieir as 
have left him. He starved in the parlour, and 1 starved 
in the kitchen; that was the principal difference in our po- 
sitions; there was not much more than a fliglit of break- 
neck stairs between us. I never took to him in those 
times; I don’t know that I ever took to him greatly at any 
time. He was an undecided, irresolute chap, who had liad 
everything but his orphan life scared out of him when lie 
was young. And when he brought you home here, the wife 
his uncle had named for him, I didn’t need to look at you 
twice (you were a good-looking woman at that time) to 
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know who^d be master. You have stood of your own 
strength ever since. Stand of your own strength now. 
Doti^t lean against tlie dead.^^ 

^*1 do not— as you call it — lean against the dead.^^ 

‘^But you had a mind to do it, if I had submitted,” 
growled Jeremiah, ^^aiid that’s why you drop down upon 
me. Yoa can’t forget that I didn’t submit. 1 suppose you 
are astonisliod that 1 should consider it worth my while to 
have justice done to Arthur’s father? Hey? It doesn’t 
matter wliethcn* you answ(U‘ or not, because I know you 
are, and you know you are. Come, then. I’ll tell you 
how it is. 1 may be a bit of an oddity in point of temper, 
but tliis is my temper — 1 can’t let anybody have entirely 
their own way. You are a determined woman, and a 
clever Avoman; and Avhen you see your jairpose befoie you, 
notliing Avill turn you from it. Who knows that better 
than 1 do? ” 

“jSTothing will turn n\e from it, Flintwinch, when I have 
justified it to myself. Add that.” 

“Justified it to yourself? I said you were the most 
determin(‘d woman on tlio face of the (*arth (or I meant to 
say so), and if you are determin(‘d to justify any object you 
entertain, of course you’ll do it.” 

“iMan! 1 justify myself by the authority of these 
Books,” she cried, with stern em])]iasis, and appearing from 
the sound that folloAved to strike the dead-weight of her 
arm upon the table. 

“Never mind that,” returned Jeremiah, calmly, “Ave 
Avon’t enter into that question at ])resent. However that 
may be, you carry out your purposes, and you make CA^ery- 
thing go down before them. Now, 1 avoiiY go doAvn before 
them. I liavo been faithful to yon, and useful to you, and 
1 am attached to you. But I can’t consent, and I Avon’t 
consent, and I never did consent, and 1 never Avill consent, 
to be lost in you. Swallow up CATiybody else, and wel- 
come. Tlio peculiarity of my temper is, ma’am, that I 
Avon’t be swalloAvunl up aliA'e.” 

Perha])S this had originally been the mainspring of the 
understanding betAveen them. Descrying thus much of 
force of character in Mr. FlintAvinch, perhaps Mrs- Clen- 
nam had deemed alliance Avith him Avortli her Avhile. 

^ “Enougli and more than enough of the subject,” said 
she gloomily. 
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‘^Unless you drop down upon me again/^ returned the 
persistent Flintwinch, and then you must expect to hear 
of it again. 

Mistress Affery dreamed that the figure of her lord here 
began walking up and down the room, as if to cool his 
spleen, and that she ran away; but that, as he did notissue 
forth when she had stood listening and trembling in the 
shadowy hall a little time, she crejit up-stairs again, im- 
pelled as before by ghosts and curiosity, and once more cow- 
ered outside the door. 

“Please to light the candle, Flintwinch,’’ Mrs. Clennam 
was saying, apparentlj^ wishing to draw him back into their 
usual tone. “ It is nearly time for tea. Little Dorrit is 
coming, and will find me in the dark.” 

Mr. Flintwinch lighted the candle briskl}^, and said, as 
he put it down upon the table : 

“ What are you going to do with Little Dorrit? Is she 
to come to work here for ever? To come to tea here, for 
ever? To come backwards and forwards here, in the same 
way, for ever? ” 

“ How can you talk about ^ for ever ^ to a maimed creat- 
ure like me? Are we not all cut down like the grass of the 
field, and was not I shorn by the scythe many years ago : 
since when, I have been lying here, waiting to be gathered 
into the barn? ” 

“ Ay, ay ! But since you have been lying here — not near 
dead — nothing like it — numbers of children and young 
people, blooming women, strong men, and what not, have 
been cut down and carried; and still here are you, you see, 
not much changed after all. Your time and mine may be 
along one yet. When I say for ever, I mean (though I am 
not poetical) through all our time.” Mr. Flintwinch gave 
this explanation with great calmness, and calmly waited 
for an answer. 

“ So long as Little Dorrit is quiet, and industrious, and 
stands in need of the slight helj) I can give her, and de- 
serves it; so long, I suppose, unless she withdraws of her 
own act, she will continue to come here, I being spared.” 

“Nothing more than that?” said Flintwinch, stroking 
his mouth and chin. 

“ What should there be more than that ! What could 
there be more than that!” she ejaculated, in her sternly 
wondering way. 
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Mrs. Flintwinch dreamed, that, for the space of a min- 
ute or two, they remained looking at each other with the 
candle between them, and that she somehow derived an 
impression that they looked at each other fixedly. 

‘^Po yon happen to know, Mrs. Cleiiiiam,’^ Affery’s 
liege lord then demanded in a much lower voice, and with 
an amount of expression that seemed quite out of propor- 
tion to the simple purpose of his words, where she lives? 

'‘No.'' 

" Would you — now, would you like to know? " said Jere- 
miah, with a pounce as if he had sprung upon her. 

“ If I cared to know, I should know already. Could I 
not have asked her, any day?" 

"Then you don't care to know? " 

"I do not." 

Mr. Flintwinch, having expelled a long significant breath, 
said with his former emphasis, "For I have accidentally 
— mind! — found out." 

"Wherever she lives," said Mrs. Clennaui, speaking in 
one unmodulated hard voice, and separating her words as 
distinctly as if slie were reading them oft’ from separate 
bits of metal that she took up one one, " she has made 
a secret of it, and she shall always keep her secret from 
me." 

"After all, perhaps you would rather not have known 
the fact, any how? " said Jeremiah; and he said it with a 
twist, as if his words had come out of him in his own wry 
shape. 

" Flintwinch," said his mistress and partner, flashing 
into a sudden energy that made Aft’ery start, " why do you 
goad me? Lcok round this room. If it is any eompensa- 
tiou for my long confinement within these narrow limits — 
not that I complain of being aiilicted; you know I never 
complain of that — if it is any compensation to me for my 
long confinement to this room, that while I am shut up 
from all pleasant change, I am also shut up from the 
knowledge of some things that I may prefer to avoid know- 
ing, why should you, of all men, grudge mo that relief?" 

" I don't grudge it to you," returned Jeremiah. 

"Then say no more. Say no more. Let Little Dorrit 
keep her secret from' me, and do you keep it from me also. 
Let her coi^ie and go, unobserved and unquestioned. Let 
me suffer, and* let me have what alleviation belongs to my 
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xsondition. Is it so mncli, that you torment me like an evil 
spirit? ” 

“ I asked you a question. That’s all.” 

“ I have answered it. So, say no more. Say no more.” 
Here the sound of the wheeled chair was heard upon the 
floor, and Aflery’s bell rang with a hasty jerk 

More afraid of her husband at the moment than of the 
mysterious sound in the kitchen, Affery crept away as 
lightly and as quickly as she could, descended the kitchen 
stairs almost as rapidly as she had ascended them, resumed 
her seat before tlie Are, tucked up her skirt again, and 
(inally thiew her apron over her head. Then the bell rang 
once more, and then once more, and then kept on ringing; 
ill despite of which importunate summons, Affery still sat 
behind her apron, recovering her breath. 

At last Mr. Flintwincli came shuffling down the staircase 
into the hall, muttering and calling “ Affery woman ! ” all 
the way. Affery still remaining behind her apron, ho came 
stumbling down the kitchen stairs, candle in hand, sidled 
up to her, twitched her apron off, and roused Inn* 

“O Jeremiah!” cried Affery, waking. “What a start 
you gave me ! ” 

“What have you been doing, woman?” inquired Jere- 
miah. “You’ve been rung for, fifty times.” 

“O Jeremiah,” said Mistress Affery, “I have been 
a-dreaming ! ” 

Reminded of her former achievement in that way, Mr. 
Flintwinch held the candle to her head, as if he had some 
idea of lighting her up for the illumination of the kitchen 

“Don’t you know it’s her tea-time? ” he demanded with 
a vicious grin, and giving one of tlie legs of Mistress 
Affery’s chair a kick. 

“Jeremiah? Tea-time? T don’t know what’s come to 
me. But I got such a dreadful turn, .feremiah, before 1 
went — off a-dreaming, that I think it must be that.” 

“Yoogh! Sleejiy-Head! ” said Mr. Flintwincli, “what 
are you talking about? ” 

“Such a strange noise, Jeremiah, and such^a curious 
movement. In the kitchen here — just here.” 

Jeremiah held uji his light and looked at the blackened 
ceiling, held down his light and looked at the damp stone 
floor, turned round with his light and looked about at the 
spotted and blotched walls. 
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‘^Rats, cats, water, drains, Jeremiah. 

Mistress Affery negatived each with a shake of her 
head. “No, Jeremiah; I have felt it before. I have felt 
it up-stairs, and once on the staircase as I was going from 
her room to ours in the night — a rustle and a sort of trem- 
bling touch behind me.” 

“ Affery, my woman,” said Mr. Flintwinch, grimly, after 
advancing his nose to that lady^s lips as a test for the 
detection of spirituous liquors, “ if you don’t get tea pretty 
quick, old woman, you’ll become sensible of a rustle and 
a touch that’ll send you flying to the other end of the 
kitchen.” 

This prediction stimulated Mrs. Flintwinch to bestir her- 
self, and to hasten up-stairs to Mrs. Clennam’s chamber. 
But, for all that, she now began to entertain a settled con- 
viction that tliere was something wrong in the gloomy 
house. Henceforth, she was never at peace in it after day- 
light departed; and never went up or down-stairs in the 
dark without having her apron over her head, lest she 
should see something. 

AVhat with these ghostly apprehensions, and her singu- 
lar dreams, Mrs. Flintwinch fell that evening into a haunted 
state of mind, from which it may be long before this pres- 
ent narrative descri(*s any trace of her recovery. In the 
vagueness and indistinctness of all her new experiences and 
perceptions, as everything about her was mysterious to her- 
self, she began to be mysterious to others; and became as 
difficult to be made out to anybody’s satisfaction, as she 
found the house and everything in it difficult to make out 
to her own. 

She had not yet finished preparing Mrs. Clennam’s tea, 
when the soft knock came to the door which always an- 
nounced Little Dorrit. Mistress Affery looked on at Little 
Dorrit taking off lier homely bonnet in the hall, and at My. 
Flintwinch scraping his jaws and contemplating her in si- 
lence, as expecting some wonderful consequence to ensue 
which wouhl frighten her out of her five wits or blow them 
all three to. pieces. 

After tea tliere came another knock at the door, announ- 
cing Arthur. Mistress Affery went down to let him in, and 
he said on entering, “ Affery, I am glad it’s you. I want 
to ask you a question.” Affery immediately replied, “ For 
goodness’ sake don’t ask me nothing, Arthur I I uin 
1 
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frightened out of one half of my iiie, and dreamed out of 
the other. Don’t ask me nothing! I don’t know which is 
which, or what is what! ” — and immediately started away 
from him, and cams near him no more. 

Mistress Affery having no taste for reading, and no suffi- 
cient light for needle-work in the subdued room, supposing 
her to have the inclination, now sat every night in the dim- 
ness from which she had momentarily emerged on the 
evening of Arthur Clennam’s return, occupied Avith crowds 
of wild speculations and suspicions respecting her mistress 
and her husband, ami tlie noises in the house. When the 
ferocious devotional exercises Avere engaged in, these spec- 
ulations Avould distract Mistress Affery’s eyes tOAvards the 
door, as if slie expected some dark form to appear at those 
propitious moments, and make tlie party one too manJ^ 

Othei'Avise, Affery ncA^er said or did anything to attract 
the attention of the two clever ones towards her in any 
marked degree, except on certain occasions, generally at 
about the quiet hour toAA’’ards bed-time, Avheu she Avould 
suddenly dart out of iier dim corner, and Avhisper Avith a 
face of terror, to Mr. FlintAvineh reading the paper near 
Mrs. Clennam’s little table : 

‘‘There, Jeremiah! Noav! What’s that noise? ” 

Then the noise, if there Avere any, Avould have ceased, 
and Mr. Elintwinch Avould snarl, t\irning upon her as if 
she had cut him doAvn that moment against his will, 
“Affery, old Avoinan, you shall haA^e a dose, old woman, 
such a dose 1 You have been dreaming again ! ” 


CHAPTER XVr. 

NOBODY^S WEAKNESS. 

The time being come for the reneAval of his acquaint- 
ance with the Meagles family, Clennam, pursuant to con- 
tract made between liimself and Mr. Meagles, Avithin the 
precincts of Bleeding Heart Yard, turiuul his face on a cer- 
tain Saturday toAvards Twickenham, Avhere Mr. Meagles 
had a cottage-residence of his own. The weather being 
fine and dry, and any English road abounding in interest 
for him AAdio had been so long away^ he sent his valise on 
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by the coach, and set out to walk. A walk was in itself a 
new enjoyment to him, and one that had rarely diversitied 
his life afar off. 

He went by Fulham and Putney, for the pleasure of 
strolling over the heath. It was bright and shining there; 
and when he found himself so far on his road to Twicken- 
ham, he found himself a long way on his road to a number 
of airier and less substantial destinations. They had risen 
before liiin fast, in the healthful exercise and the pleasant 
road. It is not easy to walk alone in the country without 
musing upon something. And he had plenty of unsettled 
sul>jects to meditate upon, though he had been walking to 
the Land's End. 

First, there was the subject seldom absent from his mind, 
the question, wliat lie was to do henceforth in life; to what 
occupation he should devote himself, and in what direction 
he had best seek it. Ifc was far from rich, and every day 
of indecision and inaction made Ins inheritance a source of 
greater anxiety to liim. As often as he began to consider 
how to increase this inheritance, or to lay it by, so often 
his misgiving tliat there was some one with an unsatisfied 
claim upon his justice, returned; and that alone was a sub- 
ject to outlast the longest walk. Again, there was the 
subject of his relations with Jiis mother, which were now 
upon an e(piablo and peaceful but never eoniidential foot- 
i!ig, and whom ho saw several times a- week. Little Dorrit 
was a leading and a constant subjeet: for the circumstances 
of his life, united to those of her own story, presented the 
little creaturcj to him as the only ])erson between whom and 
liimself there wcue ties of innocent reliance on one hand, 
ami affectionate protection on the other; ties of compas- 
sion, respect, unseltish interest, gratitude, and jnty. Think- 
ing of li(‘r, and of the ])ossibility^ of her father’s release 
from ]>rison by the unbarring liand of death — the only 
cduing(3 of circumstanec ho could foresee that might enable 
him to bo such a friend to her as ho wished to be, by altering 
lier wliolc manner of life, smoothing her rough road, and giv- 
ing her a home — ho regarded her, in that perspective, as 
his adopted daughter, his poor child of the Marshalsea 
hushed to rest. If there were a last subject in his 
thoughts, and it lay towards Twickenham, its form was so 
indefinite that it was little more than the pervading atmos- 
phere in which these other subjects floated before him. 
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He had crossed the heath and was leaving it behind, 
when he gained upon a figure which had been in advaiK^e 
of him for some time, and which, as he gained upon it, he 
thought he knew. He derived this impression from some- 
thing in the turn of the liead, and in the figure’s action of 
consideration, as it went on at a sufficiently sturdy walk 
But when the man — for it was a man’s figure — pushed his 
hat up at the back of his head, and stopped to consider 
some object before Ihm, he knew it to be Daniel Doyce 

^^How do you do, j\Lr. Doyce?” said Cleniiam, overtak- 
ing him “I am glad to see you again, and in a healthier 
place than the Circumlocution Office.” 

“Ha! Mr. Meagles’s friend!” exclaimed that public 
criminal, coming out of some mental combinations he had 
been making, and offering his hand “ I am glad to s(*e 
you, sir. Will you excuse me if I forget your name? ” 

“ Readily. It’s not a celebrated name. It’s not Barna- 
cle.” 

“No, no,” said Daniel, laughing “And now I know 
what it is. It’s (dennam. How do you do, Mr. Chm- 
nam? ” 

“I have some hope,” said Arthur, as they walked on to- 
gether, “that we may be going to the same place, Mr. 
Doyce.” 

“ Meaning Twickenham? ” returned Daniel. “ 1 am glad 
to hear it.” 

They were soon quite intimab*, and lightened the way 
with a variety of conversation. The ingenious culprit was 
a man of great modesty and good scmse; and, though a 
plain man, had been too mmdi accustomed to combine what 
was original and daring in conce})tion with wliat Avas pa- 
tient and minute in execution, to be by any incans an ordi- 
nary man. It was at first difficult to lead him to s])i'ak 
about himself, and he jmt off Arthur’s advances in that 
direction by admitting slightly, oh yes, lie had domj this, 
and he had done that, and such a thing was of his making, 
and such another thing was his discovery, bdt it rvas hi.s 
trade, you see, his trade; until, as he gradually became 
assured that his companion had a real interest in his ac- 
count of himself, he frankly yielded to it. Then it ap- 
peared that he was the son of a north-country blacksmith, 
and had originally been apprenticed by his widowed mother 
to a lock-maker ; that he had “ struck out a fcAv little things ” 
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at the lock-maker’s, which had led to his being released from 
his indentures with a present, which present had enabled 
him to gratify his ardent wish to bind himself to a work- 
ing engineer, under whom he had laboured hard, learned 
hard, and lived hard, seven years. His time being out, he 
had ‘‘ worked in the shop ” at weekly wages seven or eight 
years more; and liad then betaken himself to the banks of 
the Clyde, where he had studied, and filed, and hammered, 
and improved his knowledge, theoretical and practical, for 
six or seven years more. There lie had had an offer to go 
to Lyons, which ho had accejited; and from Lyons had 
been engaged to go to (fermany, and in Germany had had 
an offer to go to St. Petersburg, and there had done very 
well indeed — nev’^er better. However, he had naturally 
L^lt a preference for liis own country, and a wish to gain 
distinction there, and to do whatever service lie could do, 
there rather than elsewhere. And so he had come home. 
And so at home he had establish(*(l himself in business, and 
had invented and executcal, and worked his way on, until, 
after a dozen years of constant suit and service, he had 
been enrolled in the Great Hritish Legion of Honour, the 
Legion of the Rebuffed of the Circumlocution Otfic(‘, and 
had been decorated with the Gr<\at Pritish Order of Merit, 
the Order of the ])isorder of the P>arnach‘S and Stiltstalk- 
ings. 

It is much to be regretted,” said Clennam, ‘Mhat you 
ever turned your thoughts that way, ]Mr. ])oy(M3.” 

^^Triie, sir, true to a certain extent. Put wliat is a man 
to do? if lie has the misfortune to strike out something 
servic.eable to the nation, hi‘. must follow wliere it leads 
him.” 

^‘Hadn’t lie bett<»r hff, it go?” asked (ffennam. 

“He can’t do it,” said Doyce, shaking his head with a 
thoughtful smile. ‘‘ It’s not put into liis liead to be bur- 
ied. It’s put into his liead to be made useful. You hold 
your life on the coiulitioii that to the last you shall struggle 
hard for it. Every man holds a discovery on tlie same 
terms.” 

“ That is to say,” said Arthur, with a growing admira- 
tion of his quiet companion, ‘‘you are not finally discour- 
aged even now? ” 

“I have no right to be, if I am,” ndurned the othei% 
“The thing is as true as it ever was.” 
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When they had walked a little way in silence, Olennain, 
at once to change the direct point of their conversation and 
not to change it too abruptly, asked Mr. Doyce if he had 
any partner in his business, to relieve him of a portion of 
its anxieties? 

“No,’^ he returned, ‘^not at present. I had when I first 
entered on it, and a good man he was. But he has been 
dead some years; and as I could not easily take to the no- 
tion of another when I lost liim, I bought his share for my- 
self and have gone on by myself ever since. And here’s 
another thing,” he said, stopping for a moment with a 
good-humoured laugli in his eyes, and laying his closed 
right hand, with its peculiar suppleness of thumb, on Clen- 
nam’s arm, ‘^no inventor can be a man of business, you 
know.” 

“No?” said Clennain. 

“Why, so the men of business say,” be answered, re- 
suming the walk and laughing outright. “I don’t know 
why we unfortunate creatures should be supposed to want 
common sense, but it is generally taken for granted that 
we do. Even the best friend I have in the world, our ex- 
cellent friend over yonder,” said Doyce, nodding towards 
Twickenham, “extends a sort of Y)rotection to mo, don’t 
you know, as a man not quite abl(5 to take care of himself? ” 

Arthur Clennam could not lad]) joining in the good-hu- 
moured laugh, for he recognised the truth of the descrip- 
tion. 

“ So I find that I nuist have a ])artner wdio is a man of 
business and not guilty of any invciitions,” said Daniel 
Doyce, taking off his hat to pass his hand over his fore- 
head, “if it’s only in deference to the current o])inion, and 
to uphold the credit of the Works. I don’t think he’ll 
find that I have been very remiss or confused in my way of 
conducting them ; but that’s for him to say — whoever he is — 
not for me.” 

“You have not chosen him yet, then? ” 

“No, sir, no. I have only just come to a decision to take 
one. The fact is, there’s more to do than there used to 
be, and the Works are enough for me as I grow older. 
What with the books and correspondence, and foreign jour- 
neys for which a Principal is necessary, I can’t do all. I 
am going to talk over the best way of negotiating the mat- 
ter, if 1 find a spare half-hour between this and Monday 
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morning, with my — my Nurse and protector,’^ said Doyce, 
with laughing eyes again. ‘‘He is a sagacious man in 
business, and has had a good apprenticeship to it.” 

After this, they conversed on different subjects until 
they arrived at their journey^s end. A couii)osed and un- 
obtrusive self-sustainment was noticeable in Daniel Doyce 
— a calm knowledge that what was true must remain true, 
in spite of all the Barnacles in the family ocean, and would 
be just the truth, and neither more nor less, when even 
that sea had run dry — which had a kind of greatness in it, 
though not of the official quality. 

As he knew the house well, he conducted Arthur to it 
by the way that showed it to the best advantage. It was a 
charming place (none the worse for being a little eccentric), 
on tlie road by the river, and just what the residence of the 
Meagles family ought to be. It stood in a garden, no 
doubt as fresh and beautiful in the May of the Year, as 
Pet now was in the ^May of her life; and it was defended 
by a goodly sliow of liaudsomo trees and spreading ever- 
greens, as Pet was by Mr. and Mrs. Meagles. It waS' 
made out of an old brick house, of which a part had been 
altogether ])ulled down, and anollier ])art liad been changed 
into tlie ])resent cottage; so there was a liale elderly por- 
tion, to represent Mv. and 3Irs. ^leagles, and a young pic- 
turesque, very jjretty j)ortion to repi*esent Pet. There was 
even tlie later addition of a conservatory sheltering itself 
^against it, iineertain of hue in its deep-stained glass, and 
in its more Iransjiarent portions Hashing to the suids rays, 
now like lire and now like harmless water dro})S; which 
might have stood for Tattycoram. Within view was the 
peaceful river ami tlie ferry-boat, to moralise to all the in- 
mates, saying: Young or old, passionate or tranquil, 
cliafing or content, you, thus runs the current always. Let 
the heart swell into what discord it will, thus plays the 
rippling water on the prow of the feriy-boat ever the same 
tune. Year after year, so much allowance for the drifting 
of the boat, so many miles an hour the flowing of the 
stream, here the rushes, there the lilies, nothing uncertain 
or unquiet, upon this road that st(?adily runs away; while 
you, upon your flowing road of time, are so capricious and 
distracted. 

The bell at the gate had scarcely sounded when Mr. 
Meagles came out to receive them. Mi\ Meagles had 
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scarcely come out, when Mrs. Meagles came out. Mrs. 
Meagles had scarcely come out, wdien Pet came out. Pet 
had scarcely come out, when Tattycoram came out. Never 
had visitors a more hospitable reception. 

‘‘Here we are, you see,” said Mr. Meagles, “boxed up, 
Mr. Clennam, within our own home-limits, as if we were 
never going to expand — that is, travel — again. Not like 
Marseilles, eh? No allonging and marshoiiging liere ! ” 

“A different kind of beauty, indeed!” said Clennam, 
looking about him. 

“But, Lord bless me!” cried Mr. Meagles, rubbing his 
hands with a relish, “it was an uncommonly pleasant 
thing being in quaraiitim*, wasn’t it? Ho you know, 1 
have often wished myself back again? Wo were a cai)ital 
party.” 

This was Mr. Meagles’s invariable liabit. Always to ob- 
ject to everything while ho was travelling, and always to 
want to got back to it when he was not travelling. 

“If it was summer-time,” said Mr. Meagles, “which I 
wish it was on your account, and in order that you might 
see the place at its b(?st, you would hardly be able to hoar 
yourself speak for birds. Being practical ])eople, we never 
allow anybody to scare the birds; and the birds, being prac- 
tical people too, come about us in myriads. We are de- 
lighted to see you, Clennam (if you’ll allow me, I shall 
drop the Mister); I heartily assure you, we are delighted.” 

“I liaVe not liad so pleasant a greeting,” said Clennam* 
— then he iccalled what Little Dorrit had said to him in 
his own room, and faithfully added “except once — since 
we last walked to and fro, looking down at the Mediterra- 
nean.” 

“ Ah ! ” returned Mr. Meagles. “ Something like a look 
out, that was, wasn’t it? I don’t want a militaiy govern- 
ment, but I shouldn’t mind a little allongingand jiiarshoiig- 
ing — just a dash of it — in this neighbourhood sometimes. 
It’s Devilish still.” 

Bestowing this eulogium on the retired character of his 
retreat with a dubious shake of the head, Mr. Meagles led 
the way into the house. It was just large enough, and no 
more; was as pretty within as it was without, and was per- 
fectly well-arranged and comfortable. Some traces of the 
migratory habits of the family w(».re to be observed in th(3 
covered frames and furniture, and wrapped-up hangings; 
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but it was easy to see that it was one of Mr. M eagles *s 
whims to have the cottage always kej>t, in their absence, as 
if they were always coining back the clay after to-morrow. 
Of articles collected on his various expeditious, there was 
such a vast miscellany that it was like the dwelling of an 
amiable Corsair. There were antiquities from Central 
Italy, made by the best modern houses in that department 
of industry; bits of mummy from Egypt (and perhaps Bir- 
mingham); model gondolas from Venice; model villages 
from Switzerland; morsels of tessellated pavement from 
Herculaneum ancl Pompeii, like petrified minced veal; 
ashes out of tombs, and lava out of Vesuvius; Spanish fans, 
Spezzian straw liais, Moorish slippers, Tuscan hair-pins, 
Carrara sculpture, Trastaverini scarves, Genoese velvets 
and filagret^, Neapolitan coral, Roman cameos, Geneva jew- 
ellery, Arab lanterns, rosaries l)lest all round by the Pope 
himself, and an infinite variety of lumber. There were 
views, like and unlike, of a multitude of places; and there 
was one little ])icture-room devoted to a few of the regular 
sticky old Saints, with sinoAvs like whipcord, hair like Nep- 
tune’s, wrinkles like tattooing, and such coats of varnish 
that every holy personage served for a Hy-trap, and became 
what is now called in the vulgar tongue a Catch-em-aliA'e O. 
Of these pictorial acquisitions ilr. Meagles spoke in the 
usual manner. Ho was no judge, he said, except of what 
])leased himstdf; he had ])icked them uj), dirt-cheap, and 
people Jnnl c.onsidered them rather fine One man, Avho at 
any rate ought to know something of the subject, laid de- 
clared that ‘‘Sage, Reading (a specially oily old gentle- 
man in a l)lanket, Avith a SAva.n\s doAvn tippet for a beaid, 
and a Aveb of cra(*ks all over liim like rich pie-erust), to be 
a fine Gucrcino. As for 8(d)astiau del Piombo there, you 
would judge for yourself ; if it Averc not his later manner, 
the question Avas, Wlio Avas it? Titian, that might or 
might not be — j)erhaps ho liad only touched it. Daniel 
Doyce said perhaps he hadn’t touched it, but Mr. Meagles 
rather declined to overhear the remark. 

When he liad shoAvn all Ins s])oils, Mr Meagles took 
them into liis oavu snug room ov'erlooking tlie hiAvn, Avhich 
was fitted up in part like a dressing-room and in j^art like 
an office, and in Avhich, upon a kind of counter-desk, Avere 
a pair of brass scales for Aveighing gold, and a scoop for 
shovelling out money. 
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*‘Here they are, you see,” said Mr, Meagles. stood 
behind these two articles five-aiid-thirty years ruiming, 
when I no more thought of gadding about than I now think 
of — staying at home. When I left the Bank for good, I 
asked for them, and brought them away with me. I men- 
tion it at once, or you might suppose that I sit in my 
counting-house (as Pet says I do), like the king in the 
poem .of the four-and-twenty blackbirds, counting out my 
money.” 

Clennam’s eyes had stra3’ed to a natural ])ictuve on the 
wall, of two pretty little girls with their arms entwined. 
“Yes, Clennam,” said Mr. Meagles in a lower voice. 
“There they both are. It was taken some seventeen years 
ago. As I often sa^" to JMother, thejr were babies then.” 

“Their names? ” said Arthur. 

“Ah, to be sure! You have never heard any name but 
Pet. Pet^s name is Minnie; her sister's Lillie.” 

“Should you have known, Mr. (Jlennam, that one waxs 
meant for me?” asked Pet herself, now standing in the 
doorway. 

“ I might have thoxight that both of them were meant 
for you, both are still so like you. Iiidcjed,” said (Jlen- 
nam, glancing from the fair original to tlie picture and 
back, “1 cannot even now say which is not your portrait.” 

“JD’ye hear that. Mother?” cried Mr. Meagles to his 
wife, who had followed her daughter. “ It’s alwaj^s the 
same, Clennam; nobody can decide. The (diild to your 
left is Pet.” 

The picture happened to be near a looking-glass. As 
Arthur looked at it again, he saw, by the reflection of the 
mirror, Tattycoram stop in passing outside tlie door, listen 
to what was going on, and ])ass away with an angry and 
contemptuous frown upon her face that changijd its beauty 
into ugliness. 

“But come!” said Mr. Meagle.s. “You have had a 
long walk, and will be glad to get your boots off. As to 
Daniel here, I suppose he’d never think of taking his boots 
off, unless we showed him a boot- jack.” 

“ Why not? ” asked Daniel, with a significant smile at 
Clennam. 

“Oh! You have so many things to think about,” re- 
turned Mr. Meagles, clapping him on the shoulder, as if 
his weakness must not be left to itself on any account. 
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Figures, and wheels, and cogs, and levers, and screws, 
and cylinders, and a thousand things/^ 

“In my calling,” said Daniel, amused, “the greater 
usually includes the less. But never mind, never mind ! 
Whatever pleases you, pleases me.” 

Clennam could not help speculating, as he seated himself 
in his room by the fire, whether there might be in the 
breast of this honest, affectionate, and cordial Mr. Meagles, 
any microscopic jjortiou of the mustard-seed that had 
sprung up into the great tree of the Circumlocution Office. 
Llis curious sense of a general superiority to Daniel Doyce, 
which seemed to bo founded, not so much on anything in 
Doyce’s personal character, as on tlie mere fact of his being 
an originator and a man out of the beaten track of other men, 
suggested the idea. It miglit have occupied liim until he 
went down to dinner an liour afterwards, if he had not had 
another question to eonsid(M*, Avdiicli had been in his mind 
so long ago as before lie was in quarantine at Marseilles, 
and Avliieli had now returned t(.) it, and was very urgent 
with it. No less a question than this : Whether lie should 
allow himself to fall in love witli Pet? 

lie was twi(‘.e her age. (lie (‘hanged the leg lie had 
crossed over the other, and tried the calculation again, but 
could not bring out tlie total at less.) lie was twice her 
age. VV\dl! Jle Avas young in a[)pearance, young in 
health and strength, young in heart. A man A\ms certainly 
not old at forty; and many men Avere not in circumstances 
to marry, or did not marry, until they had attained that 
time of life. On the other hand, the (xuestion was, not 
Avhat he thought of tlie jioint, but Avliat she thought of it. 

Ho bellcAajcl that Mr. JMeagles Avas disposed to entertain 
a ripe regard for him, and he knew that he had a sincere 
regard for Mr. Meagles and his gcAod Avife. lie could fore- 
see that to relinquish tliis beautiful only child, of Avhom 
they AA^ero so fond, to aii}^ husband, Avould be a trial of 
their love which perhaps they never yet had had the forti- 
tude to contemplate. But the more beautiful and Avinning 
and charming she, the nearer th(*y must ahvays be to the 
necessity of approaching it. And Avhy not in his favour, 
as Avell as in another’s? 

When he had got so far, it came again into his head, 
that the question Avas, not Avhat they thought of it, but 
what she thought of it. 
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Arthur Cleniiam was a retiring man, with a sense of 
many deficiencies; and he so exalted the merits of the 
beantiful Minnie in his mind, and depressed his own, that 
when he pinned himself to this point, his hopes began to 
fail him. He came to the final resolution, as he made him- 
self ready fur dinner, that he would not allow himself to 
fall in love with Pet, 

They were only live, at a round table*, and it was very 
pleasant indeed. They had so many places and people to 
recall, and they Avere all so easy and cheerful together 
(Daniel Doyce either sitting out like an amused spectator 
at cards, or coining in Avith some shreAvd little experiences 
of his OAvn, Avhen it happened to be to the purpose), that 
they might haA^e been together twenty times, and not have 
knoAvn so mucli of om* anoth(*r. 

‘^And iVIiss Wiule/’ said jMr. Meagles, after they had 
recalled a number of fellow-traA^ellers. ‘^Has anybody 
seen Miss Wade? 

have,*’ said Tattycoram. 

She had brought a little mantle which her young mis- 
tress luid sent for, and Avas bending over her, putting it on, 
Avhon she lift(*d up her dark eyes, and made this unexpected 
ansAver 

Tatty!” her young mistress (*xclaimed. Vou vSeen 
Miss Wade? — Avhere? ” 

‘^Here, miss,” said Tattycoram. 

How? *’ 

An iiuiiatlont glance from Tattycoram seemed, as Clen- 
nam suav it, to ansAver ‘‘ With my eyes ! ” But her only an- 
swer in Avords Avas: I met her near the chiircdi.” 

“ What was she doing there 1 wonder!” said ilr. Mea- 
gles. ‘^Xot going to it, T should think.” 

‘‘She had Avritten to me first,” said Tattycoram. 

^^Oh, Tatty!” murmured h(*r mistress, “take your hands 
away. I feel as if some one else Avas touching me! ” 

She said it in a quick involuntary Avay, but half play- 
fully, and not more ])etulantly or disagreeably than a fa- 
vourite child might have done, who lauglicd next moment. 
Tattycoram set her full red lips together, and crossed her 
arms upon her bosom. 

“Did you Avish to knoAv, sir,” she vsaid, looking at Mr. 
Meagles, “ what Miss Wade Avrote to me about? ” 

“ Well, Tattycoram,” returned Mr. Meagles, “since you 
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ask the question, and we are all friends here, perhaps you 
may as well mention it, if you are so inclined/^ 

“She knew, when we were travelling, where you lived, 
said Tattycoram, “and she had seen me not quite — not 
quite ” 

“Not quite in a good temper, Tattycoram? suggested 
Mr. Meagles, shaking his head at the dark eyes with a 
quiet caution. “ Take a little time— count five-aiid-twenty, 
Tattycoram. 

She pressed her lips together again, and took a long deep 
breath. 

“ So she wrote to me to say that if I ever felt myself 
hurt,” she looked down at her young mistress, “or found 
mysedf Avorried,” slie looked down at her again, “I might 
gf) to her, and be considiu*ately treated. I was to think of 
it, and could speak to her by the church. So I went there 
to thank lier.” 

“Tatty,” said her young mistress, putting her hand up 
over lier shoulder that the otlier luight take it, “Miss Wnde 
almost frightened me Avhen we parted, and 1 scarcely liked 
to think of her just now as having been so near me without 
my knowing it Tatty dear! ” 

Tatty stood for a moment, immovable 

“Hey?” cried Mr Meagles, “Count another five-and- 
twenty, Tattycoram.” 

Slie might have counted a dozen, when she bent and put 
her lips to the caressing hand It patted her cheek, as it 
touclicd the owner’s beautiful curls, and Tattycoram Avent 
jnvay 

“Now, there,” said Mr. Meagles, softly, as he gave a 
turn to the dumb-waiter on his right hand, to twirl the 
sugar toAvards himself “There’s a girl who might be lost 
and ruined, if she Avasn’t among practical people. Mother 
and I know, solely from being practical, that there are 
times Avhen that girl’s whole nature seems to roughen itself 
against seeing us so bound up in Pet. No father and 
mother Avere bound up in her, poor soul I don’t like 
to think of the way in which that unfortunate child, Avith 
all that passion and protest in her, feels Avheu she hears 
the hifth Commandment on a Sunday. I am always iu 
dined to call out, Church, Count livc-and-tAventy, Tattv- 
corarn.” 

Besides his dumb-waiter, Mr, Meagles had two other not 
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dumb waiters, in the persons of two parlour-maids, with 
rosy faces and bright eyes, who weiQ a highly ornamental 
part of the table decoration. “ And why not, you see? 
said Mr. Meagles on this head. ^‘As I always say to 
Mother, why not have something pretty to look at, if you 
have anything at all? ” 

A certain Mrs. Tickit, who was Cook and Housekeeper 
when the family were at home, and Housekeeper only when 
the family were away, completed the establishment. Mr. 
Meagles regretted that the nature of the duties in which 
she was engaged, rendered Mrs Tickit unpresentable at 
present, but lioped to introduce licr to the new visitor to- 
morrow. She was an im])ortant part of the cottage, lie 
said, and all his friends knew her. That was her picture 
up in the corner. When they went away, slie always put 
on the silk-gown and the j(*t-black row of curls rejiresented 
in that portrait (her hair was reddish-grey in the kitchen), 
established herself in the breakfast-room, put her specta- 
cles between two particular h‘aves of Doctor Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine, and sat looking over the blind all day 
until they came back again. It was sui)posed tliat no per- 
suasion could be inventcAl whi(jh would induce Mrs. Tickit 
to abandon her post at the blind, however long their ab- 
sence, or to dispense with the attendance of Dr. Ihichan : 
the lucubrations of which learned yiractitioner, ]\lr. Meagles 
implicitly believed she had never yet consulted to the ex- 
tent of one word in her life. 

In the evening, they jilayed an old-fashioned rubber; 
and Pet sat looking over her father’s hand, or singing to 
herself by fits and starts at the piano. She was a si)oilt 
child; but how could slie be otherwise? Who could be 
much with so pliable and beautiful a creature, and not yield 
to her endearing influence? Wlio could jkiss an evening in 
the house, and not love her for the grace and clianu of her 
very presence in the room? Tliis was Clennam’s reflection, 
notwithstanding the final conclusion at wliich he liad ar- 
rived up-stairs. 

In making it, he revoked. Why, what ar(‘ you think- 
ing of, my good sir?’’ asked the astonished Mr. Meagles, 
who was his partner, “I beg your pardon. Nothing,” re- 
turned Clennam. Think of sometliing, next time; that’s 
a dear fellow,” said Mr. Meagles. Pet laughingly believed 
he had been thinking of Miss Wade. “Why of Miss 
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Wade, Pet?^^ asked her father. ^^Why, indeed said 
Arthur Olennam. Pet coloured a little, and went to the 
piano again 

As they broke up for the night, Arthur overheard Doyce 
ask his host if he could give him half-an-hour’s conversa- 
tion before breakfast in the morning? The host replying 
willingly, Arthur lingered behind a moment, having his 
own word to add on that topic. 

‘‘Mr. Meagles,” he said, on their being left alone, “do 
you remember when you advised me to go straight to Lon- 
don? 

“Perfectly well.’’ 

“And when you gave me some other good advice, which 
I needed at that time?” 

“ I won’t say wliat it was worth,” answered Mr. Meagles; 
“ but of course I re*member our being very pleasant and 
cuntidential togetlier.” 

“ 1 liave acted on your advice; and having disembarrassed 
myself of an occupation that was painful to me for many 
reasons, wish to devote myself and what means I have, to 
another pursuit.” 

“Right! You can’t do it too soon,” said Mr. Meagles. 

“Now, as 1 came down to-day, I found tliat your friend, 
Mr. Doyce, is looking for a partner in his business — not a 
partner in his mecluinical knowledge, but in the ways and 
means of turning the business arising from it to the best 
account.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Meagles, with his hands in his 
pockets, and with the old business expression of face that 
had belonged to the scales and scooj). 

“Mr. Doyce mentioned incidentally, in the course of our 
conversation, that he was going to take your valuable ad- 
vice on the subjer t of finding suclx a partner. If you 
should think our views and opportunities at all likely to 
coincide, p(‘rhaj)s you will lot him know my available posi- 
tion. T speak, of course, in ignorance of the details, and 
they may bo unsuitable on both sides.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said Mr. Meagles, with the cau- 
tion belonging to the scales and scoop. 

“ But they will be a (piestion of figures and accounts ” 

“ Just so, just so,” said Mr. Meagles, with the arith- 
metical solidity belonging to the scales and scoop. 

“ — And I shall be glad to enter into the subject, provided 
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Mr Doyce responds, and you think well of it. If you 
will at present, therefore, allow me to place it in your 
hands, you will much oblige me ” 

‘‘Cleiinam, I accept the trust with readiness,’^ said Mr. 
Meagles “And without anticipating any of the points 
which you, as a man of business, have of course reserved, 
I am free to say to you that I think something may come 
of this. Of one thing you may be ])erfectly certain . Daniel 
is an honest man.^^ 

“I am so sure of it, that I have promptly made up my 
mind to speak to you.^^ 

“You must guide liim, you know; you must steer him; 
you must direct him; he is one of a crotchety sort, said 
Mr. Meagles, evidently meaning nothing more than that he 
did new things and went new ways; “but he is as honest 
as the sun, and so good night ! 

Clennam went back to his room, sat down again before 
his fire, and made up his mind that he was glad lie had re- 
solved not to fall in love with Pet. She was so beautiful, 
so amiable, so apt to receive any true impression given to 
her gentle nature and her innocent heart, and make the 
man who slmuld be so happy as to communicate it, the 
most fortunate and enviable of all men, that he was very 
glad indeed he had come to that conclusion. 

But, as this might have been a reason for coming to the 
opposite conclusion, he followed out the theme again a lit- 
tle way in his mind. To justify himsedf, perhaps. 

“Suppose that a man, so his thouglits ran, “ who had 
been of age some twenty years or so; who was a diffident 
man, from the circumstances of his youth; who was rather 
a grave man, from tlie tenor of his life; who knew liim- 
self to be deficient in many little engaging (]ualiti(\s which 
he admired in others, from having been long in a distant 
region, with nothing softening near him; wlio had no kind 
sisters to present to her; who had no congenial home to 
make her known in; who was a stranger in the land; who 
had not a fortune to compensate, in any measure, for these 
defects; who had nothing in his favour but his honest 
love and his general wish to do right — suppose such a man 
were to come to this house, and were to yield to the 
captivation of this charming girl, and were to persuade 
himself that he could hope to win her; what a weakness 
it would be ! 
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He softly opened his window, and looked out upon the 
serene river. Year after year so much allowance for the 
drifting of the ferry-boat, so many miles an hour the flow- 
iiig of the stream, here the rushes, there the lilies, jiotliing 
uncertain or unquiet. 

Why should lie be vexed or sore at heart? It was not 
his weakness that he had imagined. It was nobody’s, no- 
body’s within his knowledge, why should it trouble him? 
And yet it did trouble liim. And he thought — who has 
not thought for a moment, sometimes — that it might be 
better to flow away monotonously, like the river, and to 
compound for its insensibility to liappiness with its insen- 
sibility to pain. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

XOBODVS RIVAL. 

Befork breakfast in tlie morning, Arthur walked out to 
look about him. As the morning was line., and he had an 
hour on liis liands, lie crossed the river by the ferry, and 
strolled along a footpath through some meadows. When 
he came back to the towing-path, he found the ferry-boat 
on the opposite side, and a gentleman hailing it and wait- 
ing to be taken over. 

This gentleman looked barely thirty. He was well 
dressed, of a sprightly and gay ap})earance, a well-knit fig- 
ure, and a I’ich dark complexion. As Arthur came over the 
stile and down to the water’s edge, the lounger glanced at 
him fora moment, and then resumed his occupation of idly 
tossing stones into the wab'r- with his foot. There was 
something in his way of sjuirning them out of their places 
with his heel, and getting them into the n^quired position, 
that Clennam thought had an air of cruelty in it. Most of 
us have more or less frequently derived a similar impres- 
sion, from a man’s manner of doing some very little thing: 
plucking a flower, clearing away an obstacle, or even de- 
stroying an insentient object. 

The gentleman’s thoughts were pre-occupied, as his face 
showed, and he took no notice of a fine Newfoundland dog, 
who watched him attentively, and watched every stone too, 
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in its turn, eager to spring into the river on receiving his 
master^s sign. The ferry-boat came over, however, without 
his receiving any sign, and when it grounded his master 
took him by the collar and walked him into it. 

^‘Not this morning,” he said to the dog. “ You won’t do 
for ladies’ company, dripping wet. Lie clown.” 

Clennam followed the man and the clog into the boat, 
and took his seat. Tlie clog did as ho was ordered. The 
man remained standing, with his hands in his pockets, and 
towered between Clennam and the prospect. Man and dog 
both jumped lightly out as soon as tliey touched the other 
side, and went away. Clennam was glad to be rid of them. 

The church clock struck the breakfast hour, as he 
walked up the little lane by which the garden-gate was 
approached. The moment he pulled the bell a deep loud 
barking assailed liim from within the wall. 

heard no clog last night,” thought Clennam. The 
gate was opened by one of the rosy maids, and on the lawn 
were the Newfoundland dog and the man. 

‘‘Miss Minnie is not down ytd., gentlemen,” said the 
blushing portress, as they all came together in the garden. 
Then she said to the master of the dog, “Mr. Clennam, 
sir,” and tripped away. 

“Odd enough, Mr. Clennam, that we should have met 
just now,” said the man. Upon which the clog becaime 
mute. “Allow me to introduce myself — Henry Gowan. 
A pretty place this, and looks w^onderfully well this morn- 
ing ! ” 

The manner was easy, and the voice agreeable; but still 
Clennam thought, that if he luid not made tliat decided 
resolution t/O avoid falling in love with Pet, he would have 
taken a dislike to this Henry Gowan. 

“It’s new to you, I beliieve!” said this Gowan, when 
Arthur had extolled the })lao(\ 

“ Quite new. I made acquaintance with it only yest(U‘day 
afternoon.” 

“Ah! Of course this is not its best aspect. It used to 
look charming in the spring, before tliey went away last 
time. I should like you to have seen it then.” 

But for that resolution so often recalled, Clennam might 
have wished him in tlio crater of Mount Etna, in return for 
this (uvility. 

“I have had the pleasure of seeing it under many 
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circumstances during the last three years, and it^s — a 
Paradise.” 

It was (at least it might have been, always excepting for 
that wise resolution) like his dexterous impudence to call 
it a Paradise. He only called it a Paradise because he 
first saw her coming, and so made her out within her hear- 
ing to be an angel. Confusion to him ! 

And ah, how beaming she looked, and how glad! How 
she caressed the dog, and how the dog knew her! How 
expressive that heightened colour in her face, that fluttered 
manner, her downcast eyes, her irresolute happiness! 
When had Clennam seen her look like this? Not that 
there was any reason why he might, could, would, or should 
Jiave ever seen lier look like this, or that he had ever hoped 
for himself to see her look like this; but still — when had he 
ever known her do it! 

He stood at a little distance from them. This Gowan, 
when he had talked about a Paradise, liad gone up to her 
and taken her hand. The dog had put liis great paws on 
her arm and laid his head against her dear bosom. She 
had laughed and welcomed tliem, and made far too much 
of the dog, far, far, too much — that is to say, suppos- 
ing there had been any third person looking on who loved 
her. 

Slie disengaged herself now, and came to Clennam, and 
])ut her hand in his and wished him good morning, and 
gracefully made as if she would take his arm and be escorted 
into the house. This Gowan had no objection. No, he 
knew he was too safe. 

There was a passing cloud on iMr. i\[eagles^s good-hu- 
moured face, when tlicy all tliree (four, counting the dog, 
and he was the most objectionable but one of the party) 
came in to breakfast. Neitlicr it, nor the touch of uneasi 
ness on Mrs. Meagles as she directed her eyes towards it, 
was unobserved by Clennam. 

“Well, Gowan,” said Mr. Meagles, even suppressing a 
sigh; “how goes the world with you this morning? ” 

“Much as usual, sir. Lion and I being determined not 
to waste anything of our weekly visit, turned out early, 
and came over from Kingston, my ])resent headquarters, 
where I am making a sketch or two. ” Then lie told how 
ho had met Mr. Clennam at the ferry, and they had come 
over together. 
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‘‘Mrs. Gowan is well, Henry? said Mrs. Meagles. 
(Clennam became attentive.) 

“My mother is quite well, thank you.^’ (Clennam be- 
came inattentive.) “I have taken the liberty of making an 
addition to your family dinner-party to-day, wliioh I hope 
will not be inconvenient to you or to Mr. Meagles. I 
couldiiH very well get out of it,’^ he explained, turning to 
the latter. “ The young fellow wrote to propose himself 
to me; and as he is well connected, I thought you would 
not object to my transferring him here.” 

“ Who !s the young felloAv? ” asked Mr. Meagles with 
peculiar complacency. 

“He is one of the Rarnacles. Tito Earnacle’s son, Clar- 
ence Barnacle, who is in his father\s Department. I can 
at least guarantee that the river shall not suffer from his 
visit. He won’t set it on fire.” 

“Aye, aye?” said Meagles. “A Barnacle is he? 
know something of that family, eh, Dan? By George, 
they are at the top of the tree, though ! Let me see. 
What relation will this young fellow be to Lord Decimus 
now? His lordship married, in seventeen ninety-seven, 
Lady Jemima Bilberry, who was the second daughter by 
the third marriage — no ! There I am wrong ! That was 
Lady Seraphina — Lady Jemima was the first daughter by 
the second marriage of the fifteenth Karl of Stiltstalking 
wdth the Honourable (neinentina Toozellem. Very well. 
Now this young fellow’s father married a Stiltstalking, and 
his father mn rried his cousin who was a Barnacle. Th(! father 
of that father who married a Barnacle, married a J oddleby . — 
I ani getting a little too far back, Gowan; I want to make 
out what ]‘elation this young fellow is to Lord Decimus.” 

“That’s easily stated. His father is nephew to Lord 
Decimus.” 

“ Nephew — to — Lord — Decimus,” Mr. Meagles luxuri- 
ously repeated with his eyes shut, that he might have 
nothing to distract him from the full flavoui- of the genea- 
logical tree. “By George, you are right, Gowan. So he 
is.” 

“Consequently, Lord Decimus is his great uncle.” 

“But stop a bit!” said Mr. Meagles, opening his eyes 
with a fresh discovery. “Tlien, on the mother’s side, 
Lady Stiltstalking is his great aunt.” 

“ Of course she is.” 
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aye, aye?^^ said Mr. Meagles, with much inter- 
est. ^‘Indeed, indeed? We shall be glad to see him. 
We^ll entertain him as well as we can, in our humble way; 
and we shall not starve him, I hope, at all events,’^ 

In the beginning of this dialogue, Clennam liad expected 
some great harmless outburst from Mr. Meagles, like that 
which liad made him burst out of the Circumlocution Office, 
lidding Doyce by the collar. But his good friend had a 
weakness which none of us need go into the next street to 
find, and which no amount of Circumlocution experience 
could long subdue in him. Clennam looked at Doyce; but 
Doyce knew all about it beforehand, and looked at his 
plat(‘, and made no sign, and said no word. 

I am much obliged to you,” said Gowan, to conclude 
tlm subjeid. Clarence is a great ass, but he is one of the 
dearest and best fellows that ever lived!” 

It ajijieared, before tin* breakfast was over, that every- 
body w’hom tliis Crowaii kncAV was either more or less of an 
ass, or more or less o[ a knave; but was, notwithstanding, 
thi‘ most loveable, th(‘ most (uigaging, the simplest, truest, 
kiud(\st, doav(»st, l)(\st fellow that ever lived. The process 
by whi('h this unvarying result was attained, whatever the 
prmnises, miglit have been stated by Air. Henry Gowan 
thus: ‘‘I claim to bo always book-keeping, with a peculiar 
nicety, in every man’s case, and posting up a careful little 
account of Good and Evil witli him. I do this so conscien- 
tiously, that I am happy to tell you I find the most wwth- 
less of men to l)i' tlio dt^arest old fellow too; and am in a 
condition to make the gratifying report, that there is much 
h‘ss difference than you arc inclined to suppose between an 
honest man and a scoundrel.” The effect of this cheering 
discovery ha])pened to be, that while he seemed to be scru- 
pulously finding good in most men, he did in reality lower 
it where it was, and set it up where it was not; but that 
was its only disagreeable or dangerous feature. 

It scarcely seemed, however, to afford Air. Aleagles as 
much satisfaction as the Barnacle genealogy had done. 
The cloud that Clennam had never seen npon his face be- 
fore that morning, frequently overcast it again; and there 
was the same shadow of uneasy observation of him on the 
comely face of his wife. Alore than once or twice when 
Bet caressed the dog, it appeared to Clennam that her fa- 
ther was unhappy in seeing her do it; and, in one particii- 
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lar instance when Gowan stood on the other side of the dog, 
and bent his head at the same time, Arthur fancied that he 
saw tears rise to Mr. Meagles’s eyes as he hurried out of 
the room. It was either tlie fact too, or he fancied further, 
that Pet herself was not insensible to these little incidents; 
that she tried, with a more delicate affection than usual, 
to express to her good father how much she loved him; 
that it was on this account that she fell behind the rest, 
both as they went to church and as they returned from it, 
and took his arm. He could not have sworn but that as 
he walked alone in the garden afterwards, lie had an in- 
stantaneous glimpse of her in her father’s room, clinging 
to both her parents with the greatest tenderness, and weep- 
ing on lier father’s shoulder. 

The latter ])art of the day turning out wet, they were 
fain to keep the house, look over jVIr. Meagles’s collection, 
and beguile the time with conversation. This Gowan liad 
plenty to say for himself, and said it in aii off-hand and 
amusing manner, lie ap])ea]‘ed to be an artist by profes- 
sion, and to have ])e{m at .Rome some time; yet he had a 
slight, careless, amateur way with him — a peL’ce])tible limp, 
both in his devotion to art and his attainments — which 
Clennam could scarcely understand. 

He applied to Daniel Doyce for help, as they stood to- 
gether, looking out of wuiulow. 

You know Mr. Gowan? ” he said in a low voice. 

have seen him here. Comes here every Sunday, 
when they are at home.” 

An artist, I infer from wduit he says? ” 

A sort of a one,” said Daniel Doyce, in a surly tone. 

What sort of a one?” asked Clennam, with a smile. 

Why, he has sauntered into the Arts at a leisurely 
Pall-Mall pace,” said Doyce, ^‘and I doubt if they care to 
be taken quite so coolly.” 

Pursuing his inquiries, Clennam found that the Gowan 
family were a very distant ramification of the Barnacles; 
and that the paternal Gowan, oi-iginally attached to a lega- 
tion abroad, had been pensioiKid off as a Commissioner of 
nothing particular somewhere or other, and had died at his 
post with his drawn salary in liis hand, nobly defending it 
to the last extremity. In consideration of tliis eminent 
public service, the Barnacle then in power had recommended 
the Crown to bestow a pension of two or three hundred a 
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year on his widow; to which the next Barnacle in power 
had added certain shady and sedate apartments in the Pal- 
ace at Hampton Court, where the old lady still lived, 
deploring the degeneracy of the times, in company with 
several other old ladies of both sexes. Her son, Mr. Henry 
Gowan, inheriting from his father, the Commissioner, that 
very questionable help in life, a very small independence, 
had been difficult to settle; the rather, as public appoint- 
ments chanced to be scarce, and liis genius, during his 
earlier manhood, was of that c3xclusively agricultural char- 
acter which api)lies itself to the cultivation of wild oats. 
At last lie. had declared that he would liecoine a Painter; 
pai-tly because he had always had an idle knack that way, 
and partly to griiive the souls of the l>aruacles-in-chief who 
had not provided for liim. So it had come to pass succes- 
sively, first, that several distinguished ladies had been 
friglitfully shocked; then, that portfWios of liis perform- 
ances had been haiuh'd about o^ nights, and declared with 
ecstasy to he perfect Claudes, perfect Ouyps, perfect phm- 
nomeiui; then, tluit Lord Hecimus had bouglit his picture, 
and liad ask(Ml tlie President and (knincil to dinner at a 
blow, and liad said, witli his own magnificent gravity, ^‘Do 
you know, liicre app(‘ars to mo to be really immense merit 
in that work? and, in short, tliat ])eo])]o of condition had 
absolutely i.akeii pains to bring him into fashion. But, 
somehow it liad all failed. The pnqiuliced public had 
stood out against it obstinately, Thi\v had determined not 
to admire Lord Heciinus’s picture. They had determined 
to believ(‘ that in every service, exce})t their own, a man 
must qualify himself, by striving, early and late, and by 
working heart and soul, might and main. So now Mr. 
Gowan, like that worn-out old collin which never was Ma- 
homet's or anybody else\s, hung midway between two 
points: jaundiced and jealous as to the one he had left: 
jaundiced and jealous as to the other that he couldn^t 
reach. 

Such was the substance of Clcunam’s discoveries concern- 
ing him, made tluit rainy Sunday afternoon and after- 
wards. 

About an hour or so after dinner time. Young Barnacle 
appeared, attended by his eye-glass; in honour of whose 
family connections, IVIr. Meagles had casliiered the pretty 
parlour-maids for the day, and had placed on duty in their 
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stead two dingy men. Young Barnacle was in the last de- 
gree amazed and disconcerted at sight of Arthur, and had 
murmured involuntarily, Look here ! — upon my soul, you 
know! before his presence of mind returned. 

Even then, he was obliged to embrace the earliest oppor- 
tunity of taking his friend into a window, and saying, in a 
nasal way that was a part of his general debility : 

want to speak to you, Gowan. I say. Look here. 
Who is that fellow? 

A friend of our host’s. None of mine.” 

“He’s a most ferocious Radical, you know,” said Young 
Barnacle. 

“ Is he? How do you know? ” 

“Egod, sir, he was Pitcliing into our people the other 
day, in the most tremendous manner. Went up to our 
place and Pitclied into my father to that extent that it was 
necessary to order liim out. Came back to our department, 
and Pitched into me. Look here. You never saw such a 
fellow.” 

“ What did he want? ” 

“Egod, sir,” returned Young Barnacle, “he said he 
wanted to know, you know! Pervaded our department — 
without an appointment — and said lie wanted to know I ” 

The stare of indignant wonder with which Young Bar- 
nacle accompanied tliis disclosure, would have strained his 
eyes injuriously but for the opportune relief of dinner. Mr. 
Meagles (who had been extremely solicitous to know how 
his uncle and aunt wen*) liegged him to conduct Mrs. Mea- 
gles to the dining-room And wlien lie sat on Mrs. Mengles’s 
right hand, Mr. Meagles looked as gratified as if his wliole 
family were there. 

All the natural cliarm of the previous day was gone. 
The eaters of the dinner, like the dinner itself, were luke- 
warm, insipid, overdone — and all owing to this poor little 
dull Young Barnacle. Conversationless at any time, he 
was now the victim of a w<»akness sjieeial to llie occaision, 
and solely referable to (fiennam. Htj was under a pressing 
and continual necessity of looking at that gentleman, which 
occasioned his eye-glass to get into his soup, into his wine- 
glass, into Mrs. Meagles’s plate, to hang down his back 
like a bell-rope, and be several times disgracefully restored 
to his bosom by one of the dingy men. \V(^ak(m(‘d in mind 
i>y his frequent losses of this instrument, and its deterniina- 
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tion not to stick in his eye, and more and more enfeebled 
in intellect every time he looked at the mysterious Cleu- 
nam, he applied spoons to his eye, forks, and other foreign 
matters connected with the furniture of the dinner- table. 
I [is discovery of these mistakes greatly increased his diffi- 
culties, but never released him from the necessity of look- 
ing at Clennam. And whenever Clennam spoke, this ill- 
starred young man was clearly seized with a dread that he 
was coining, l)y some artful device, round to that point of 
wanting to know, you know. 

It may be questioned, therefore, whether any one but Mr. 
Meagles had much enjoyment of the time. Mr. Meagles, 
however, tlioronglily enjoyed Young Barnacle. As a mere 
flask of the golden water in the tale became a full fountain 
wlien it was })oured out, so Mr. Meagles seemed to feel that 
this small si)ice of Barnacle imparted to liis table the fla- 
vour of the whole family-tree. In its presence, his frank, 
lim', genuine qualities paled; he was not so easy, he was- 
not so natural, lie was striving after something that did not 
lielong to him, he was not himself. What a strange pe- 
culiarity on tlie iiart of Mr. Meagles, and where should we 
find sucli another case! 

At last the wet Sunday wore itself out in a wet night; 
and Young Barnacle went home in a cab, feebly smoking; 
and the objectionable Gowaii went away on foot, accom- 
panied by the objectionable dog. Pet had taken the most 
amiable pains all day to be friendly with Clennam, but 
Clennam had Ixien a little reserved since breakfast — that is^ 
to say, would have been, if lie had loved her. 

When he had gone to liis own room, and had again 
thrown himself into the chair by the lire, Mr. Doyce 
knocked at the door, candle in hand, to ask him how and 
at what hoiir he purposed returning on the morrow? After 
settling this question, he said a word to Mr. Doyce about 
this (rowan — who would have run in his head a good deal, 
if he had been his rival. 

‘‘Those are not good prospects for a painter,’^ said Cleii- 
nam. 

“No,” returned Doyce. 

Mr. Doyce stood, chamber-candlestick in hand, the other 
hand in his pocket, looking hard at the flame of his candle, 
with a certain quiet perception in his face that they were 
going to say something more. 
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“ I thought our good friend a little changed, and out ol 
spirits, after he came this morning? ” said Clennam, 

Yes/^ returned Doyce. 

But not his daughter? said Clennam. 
said Doyce. 

There was a pause on both sides. Mr. Doyce, still look- 
ing at the flame of his candle, slowly resumed : 

The truth is, he has twice taken his daughter abroad, 
in the hope of separating her from Mr. Gowan. He rather 
thinks she is disposed to like him, and he has painful 
doubts (I quite agree with him, as I dare say you do) of 
the hopefulness of such a marriage. 

“There Clennam choked, and coughed, and 

stopped. 

“ Yes, you have taken cold,^^ said Daniel Doyce. But 
without looking at liiin. 

There is an engagement between them, of course? ” 

said Clennam airily. 

“No, as I am told, certainly not. It has been solicited 
on the gentleman’s part, but none has been made. Since 
tlieir recent return, our friend has yielded to a weekly visit, 
but that is the utmost. Minnie would not deceive her 
father and mother. You have travelled Avith them, and I 
believe you know what a bond there is among them, ex- 
tending even beyond this j)resent life. All that there is 
between Miss Minnie and Mr. GoAvan, I liave no doubt Ave 
gec.^^ 

“Ah! We see enough! ” cried Artliur. 

Mr. Doyce Avislied him (iood Night, in the tone of a man 
who had heard a mournful, not to say di^spairiug, exclama- 
tion, and Avho sought to infuse some encouragement and 
hope into the mind of the ])erson by Avhom it had beeui ut- 
tered. Such tone Avms ])robably a part of liis oddity, as one 
of a crotchety band; for hoAv could ho liave licsrrd any- 
thing of that kind, AAnthout Cleniiam’s liearing it too? 

The rain fell heavily on the roof, and patt^nod on the 
ground, and dripped among the evergreens, and tlie leafless 
branches of the trees. The rain fell heavily, drearily. It 
was a night of tears. 

If Clennam liad not decided against falling in love Avith 
Pet; if he had had the Aveakness to do it; if lie had, little 
by little, iiersuaded himself to set all tlie earnestness of his 
nature, all the might of liis hope, and all the Avcalth of Ids 
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matured character, on that east; if he had done this and 
found that all was lost; he would have been, that night, 

unutterably miserable. As it was 

As it was, the rain fell heavily, drearily. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

LITTLE DORRIT’S LOVER. 

Little Dorutt had not attained her twenty-second birth- 
day without finding a lover. Even in the sliallow Marshal- 
sea, the ever young Archer shot off a few fealherless arrows 
now and then from a juouldy Low', and winged a Collegian 
or two. 

Little Dorrit’s lover, however, was not a Collegian. He 
was the sentimental son of a turnkey. II is father hoped, 
in the fulness of time, to h‘ave him the inheritance of an 
unstained key; and had from his early youtli familiarised 
him with the duties of his ofiice, and with an ambition to- 
retain tlie prison-lock in the family. While the succession 
was yet in abeyance, he assisted his mother in the conduct 
of a snug tobacco business round the corner of Ilorsemonger 
Lane (his father lieing a non-resident turnkey), which could 
usually command a neat connection within the College 
walls. 

Years agone, wlum the object, of his affections was wont 
to sit in h(*r little arm-chair, by the high Lodge-fender, 
Young John (family name, Chivery), a year older than her- 
self, had eyed her with admiring wonder. When he had 
play^ed with Inn* in tlie yanl, his favourite game had been 
to counterfeit locking her uj> in corners, and to counterfeit 
letting her out for real kisses. When lie grew tall enough 
to peep through the keyhole of the great lock of the main 
door, ho had divers times set down his father’s dinner, or 
supper, to get on as it might on the outer side thereof, 
while lie stooil taking cold in one eye by dint of peeping at 
her through that airy perspective. 

If Young John had ever slackened in his truth in the 
less penetrable days of hiwS boyhood, when youth is prone 
to wear its boots unlaced and is happily unconscious of dL 
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gestive organs, he had soon strung it up again and screwed 
it tight. At nineteen, his hand had inscribed in chalk on 
that part of the wall which fronted her lodging, on the oc- 
casion of her birthday, “ Welcome sweet nursling of the 
Fairies ! At twenty-three, the same hand falteriiigly pre- 
sented cigars on Sundays to the Father of the Marshalsea, 
and Father of the queen of his soul. 

Young John was small of stature, with rather weak legs, 
and very weak light hair. One oC his eyes (perhaps the 
eye that used to peep through the keyhole) was also Aveak, 
and looked larger than the other, as if it couldn’t collect 
itself. Young John Avas gentle likeAviso. Rut he Awas 
great of soul. Poetical, expansive, faithful. 

Though too liujublo before the ruler of his heart to be 
sanguine. Young John had considered the object of his at- 
tachment in all its lights and shades. Following it out to 
blissful results, he had descried, Avithout self-coiiimenda- 
tion, a fitness in it. Say things pros])ered, and they AV(M*e 
united. She, the child of the Marshalsea; he, the lock- 
keeper. There Avas a fitness in that. Say he became a 
resident turnkey. She Avould ofihnally succecal to the 
chamber she had rented so long. Tlutre Avas a beautiful 
propriety in that. It lookiul over the, Avail, if yon stood on 
tip- toe; and, Avitli a trellis- Avork of scarlet beans and a 
canary or so, would become a very Arbour. There Avas a 
charming idea in that. Then, being all in all to ojie an- 
other, tliere was even an appropriate grace in the hx.’k. 
With the Avoi’ld shut out (except that })art of it Avhieh Avould 
be shut in); Avith its troubles and disturbances only knoAvn 
to them by hearsay, as they Avould be described by the ])il- 
grims tarrying with them on their Avay to the Insolvent 
Shrine; with tlie Arbour above, and the Lodge beloAv; they 
would glide doAAUi the stream of time, in pastoral domestic 
happiness. Young John dreAV tears from his eyes by fin- 
ishing the picture Avith a tombstone in the adjoining church- 
yard, close against tlie prison Avail, ))e)aring the folloAving 
touching inscription: ‘‘Sacred to the Memory of John 
Chivery, Sixty years Turnkey, and fifty years ilead Turn- 
key, Of the neighbouring Marshalsea, Who departed this 
life, universally respected, on the thirty-first of December, 
One thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, Aged eighty- 
three years. Also of his truly ludoved and truly loving 
wife, Amy, whose maiden name was Dorrit, Who survived 
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his loss not quite forty-eight hours, And who breathed her 
last in the Marshalsea aforesaid. There she was born, 
There she lived. There she died.’’ 

The Chivery parents were not ignorant of their son’s at- 
tachment — indeed it had, on some exceptional occasions, 
thrown him into a stiite of mind that had im\)elled him to 
conduct himself with irascibility towards tlie customers, 
and damage tlie business — but they, in tlieir turns, had 
worked it out to desirable conclusions. Mis. (Jhivery, a 
prudent woman, liad desired her Jiusband to take notice 
that tlieir Johirs j)r()s])ects of the Lock would certainly be 
strengthened by an alliance with Miss Dorrit, who had her- 
self a kind of claim upon the Oillege, and was much re- 
spe(itt‘d tluu'C. Mrs. C'hivery had desired her husband to 
take noti(*e tliat if, on the one liand, their John had means 
and a post of trust, on the other liand, Miss Dorrit had 
family; and that her (Mrs. Chi very’s) sentiment was, that 
two halv(*s made a whoh». Mrs. Chivery, speaking as a 
mother and not a diplomatist, had then from a different point 
of view, desired her husband to recollect that their John had 
never btam strong, and that his love had fretted and wor- 
rited him enough as it was, witlioul his being driven to do 
himself a mischief, as nobody couldn't say lu? wouldn’t bo 
if he was (*rossed. Tln^se arguments had so powerfully in- 
lluen(*ed the mind of Mr. (diiverv, who was a man of few 
words, that, he had on sundry Sunday moiuings, given his 
boy what In? tiunual ‘'a lucky touch,” signifying that he 
consider'd such (*omnieiidation of him to Good Fortune, 
preparatory to his that day (hadaring his ])assion and be- 
coming triumphant. Hut. Young John had never taken 
(courage to make the (hadaration; and it was priimiiially on 
these 0(*.casions that In', had returned e.xcited to tlie tobacco 
shop, and Hown at the custonuus. 

In this affair, as in every other, Ihttle Dorrit herself was 
the last person considered. Her brother and sister were 
aware of it, and attained a sort of station by making a jieg 
of it on Avliich to air tlie miscu-ably ragged old fiction of the 
family gentilit.y. Her sister asserted the family gentility, 
by flouting the poor swain as he loitered about the prison 
for glimpses of his dear. Tip asserted the family gentility, 
and his own, by coming out in the character of the aristo- 
cratic brotlnjr, and loftily swaggering in the little skittle 
ground respecting seizures by tlie scruff of the neck, which 
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there were looming probabilities of some gentleman un- 
known executing on some little puppy not mentioned. 
These were not the only members of the Dorrit family who 
turned it to account. No, no. The Father of the Marshal- 
sea was supposed to know nothing about the matter, of 
course : his poor dignity could not see so low. But he took 
the cigars, on Sundays, and was glad to get them; and 
sometimes even condescended to walk up and down the 
yard with the donor (who was proud and hopeful then), 
and benignantly to smoke one in his society. With no less 
readiness and condescension did he receive attentions from 
Chi very Senior, who always relinquished his arm-chair and 
newspaper to him, when he came into the Lodge during one 
of his spells of duty; and who had oven mentioned to him, 
that if he would like at any time after dusk, quietly to step 
out into the fore-court, and take a look at the street, there 
was not much to prevent him. If he did not avail himself 
of this latter civility, it was only because lie had lost tlie 
relish for it; inasmuch as ho took everything else he could 
get, and would say at times, ^M^xtremely civil person, 
Chivery; very attentive man and very respectful. Young 
Chiveiy, too; really almost with a delicate perception of 
one^s position here. A very well conducted family indeed, 
the Chiveries. Their behaviour gratifies mo.” 

The devoted Young John all this time regarded the fam- 
ily with reverence. He iK^ver dreamed of disputing their 
pretensions, but did liomage to the miserable Mumbo 
Jumbo they paraded. Ah to resenting any affront from Aor 
brother, he would liave felt, oven if lie had not naturally 
been of a most pacific disposition, that to wag his tongue 
or lift his hand against that sacred gentleiiuui would be an 
unhallowed act. He was sorry that his noble mind should 
take offence; still, he felt the fact to be not incompatible 
with its nobility, and sought to propitiate and conciliate 
that gallant soul. Her father, a gmitlemaii in misfortune 
— a gentleman of a fine spirit and courtly manners, wlio al- 
ways bore with him — he deeply honoured. Her sistei*, he 
considered somewhat vain and proud, but a young lady of 
infinite accomplishments, wlio could not forget the piast. 
It was an instinctive testimony to Little Dorrit’s worth, 
and difference from all the rest, that the poor young fellow 
honoured and loved her for being simply what she was. 

The tobacco business round the corner of Horsemonger 
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Lane was carried on in a rural establishment one story high, 
which had the benefit of the air from the yards of Horse- 
monger Lane Jail, and the advantage of a retired walk mi- 
dcr the wall of that pleasant establishment. The business 
was of too modest a character to support a life-size High- 
lander, but it maintained a little one on a bracket on the 
door-post, who looked like a fallen Cherub that had found 
it necessary to take to a kilt. 

From the portal thus decorated, one Sunday after an 
early dinner of baked viands. Young John issued forth on 
his usual Sunday errand; nut empty-handed, but with his 
olfering of cigars. He was neatly attired in a plurn-col- 
oured coat, with as large a collar of black velvet as his fig- 
ure could carry; a silken waistcoat, bedecked with golden 
sprigs; a chaste neckerchief much in vogue at that day, 
representing a preserve of lilac pheasants on a buff ground; 
pantaloons so highly decorated with side-stripes, that each 
log was a three-stringed lute; and a hat of state very high 
and liard. When the prudent Mrs. Chivery perceived that 
in addition to these adoriiiiumts her John carried a pair of 
white kid gloves, and a cane like a little finger-post, sur- 
mounted by an ivory hand marshalling him the way that he 
should go; and wlu'ii slie sj» w him, in this heavy marching 
order, turn the corner to the right; she remarked to Mr. 
Chivery, who was at home at the time, that she thought she 
knew wliic.h way the wind blew. 

The Collegians were entertaining a considerable number 
of visitors that Sunday afternoon, and their Father kept 
his room for the ])ar])oso of r(M3eiving presentations. After 
making a tour of tlie yard. Little Dorrit’s lover with a 
}iurrie(l heart went U])-stairs, and knocked with his knuc- 
kles at the Father’s door. 

‘HJome in, come in!” said a gracious voice. The Fa- 
ther’s voic(’, luu' father’s, tlie ilarshalsea’s father’s. He 
was seated in his black velvet cap, wit.h his newspaper, 
three-and-sixpence accidentally left on the table, and two 
chairs arranged. Everything prepared for holding his 
Court. 

Ah, Young John ! How do you do, how do you do ! ” 

^‘Pretty well, I thank you, sir. I hope you are the 
same.” 

Yes, John Chiveiy; yes. Nothing to complain of.” 

I have taken the liberty, sir, of ” 
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^‘Eh? The Father of the Marshalsea always lifted up 
his eyebrows at this point, and became amiably ^distraught 
and smilingly absent in mind. 

“ — A few cigars, sir.” 

^^Oh!” (For the moment, excessively surprised.) 

Thank you, Young John, thank you. But really, I am 
afraid I am too — No? Well then, I will say no more 
about it. Put them on the mantel-shelf, if you please, 
Young John. And sit down, sit down. You are not a 
stranger, John.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir, I am sure — Miss; ” here Young John 
turned the great hat round and round upon his left-hand, 
like a slowly twirling mouse-cage; “Miss Amy quite well, 
sir? ” 


“Yes, John, yes; very well. She is out.” 

“ Indeed, sir? ” 

“Yes, John. Miss Amy is gone for an airing. My 
young people all go out a good deal. But at their time of 
life, it’s natural, John.” 

“Very much so, I am sure, sir.” 

“ An airing. An airing. Yes.” lie was blandly tap- 
ping his fingers on the table, and casting his eyes up at the 
window. “ Amy has gone for an airing on the Iron Bridge, 
yiie has become quite partial to the Iron Bridge of lat(», 
and seems to like to walk there better than anywhere.” He 
returned to conversation. “ Your father is not on duty at 
present, I think, John?” 

“No, sir, he comes on later in the afterjioori.” Another 
twirl of the great hat, and then Young John said, rising, 
“I am afraid I must wish you good day, sir.” 

“So soon? Good day. Young John. Nay, nay,” with 
the utmost condescension, “never mind your glove, John. 
Shake hands with it on. You are no stranger here, you 
know.” 

Highly gratified by the kindness of his reception, Young 
John descended the staircase. On his way down he met 
some Collegians bringing up visitors to be presented, and at ^ 
that moment Mr. Dorrit happened to call over the bannis- 
ters with particular distinctness, “ Much obliged to you for 
your little testimonial, John!” 

Little Dorrit's lover very soon laid down his penny on 
the toll-plate of the Iron Bridge, and came upon it looking 
about him for the well-known and well-beloved figure. At 
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first he feared she was not there; but as he walked on 
towards the Middlesex side, he saw her standing still, 
looking at the water. She was absorbed in thought, and 
he wondered what she might be thinking about. There 
were the piles of city roofs and chimneys, more free from 
smoke than on week-days; and there were the distant masts 
and steeples. Perhaps she was thinking about them. 

Little Dorrit mused so long, and was so entirely preoc- 
cupied, that altliough her lover stood quiet for what he 
thought was a long time, and twice or thrice retirea and 
came back again to the former spot, still she did not move. 
So, in the end, he made up his mind to go on, and seem to 
come upon her casually in passing, and speak to her. The 
place was quiet, and now or never was the time to si:>eak to 
her. 

He walked on, and she did not appear to hear his steps 
until he was close upon her. When he said Miss Dorrit! 
slie .start(‘d, and fell bac'k from him, with an expression in 
her face of fright and something like dislike that caused 
him unutterable dismay. She liad ofteii avoided him be- 
foie — always, iiuleed, for a long, long wliile. Slie had 
turned away, and glided off, so often, when slie had seen 
him coming cowdrds her, that the unfortunate Young John 
could not think it accidental. Hut he had hoped that it 
might be shyness, her retiring character, her foreknowledge 
of the state of his heart, anything short of aversion. Now, 
Unit momentary look liad said, ‘‘You, of all people! I 
would rather have seen any one on earth, than you! ” 

It was but a momentary look, inasmuch as she checked it, 
and said in her soft little voice, “01), Mr. John! Is it 
you? ” But she felt what it had been, as he felt what it 
had been; and they stood looking atone another equally 
confused. 

“ Miss Amy, 1 am afraid 1 disturbed you by speaking to 
you.” 

“ Yes, rather. I — I came here to bo alone, and I thought 
I was.” 

^Miss Amy, I took the liberty of walking this way, be- 
iptee Mr. Dorrit chanced to mention, when I called upon 
hlin just now, that you ” 

She caused him more dismay than before by suddenly 
murmuring, “(), father, father!” in a heartrending tone, 
-and turning her face away* 

8 
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^^Miss Amy, I hope I don^t give you any uneasiness by 
naming Mr. Dorrit. I assure you I found him very well, 
and in the best of spirits, and he showed me oven more 
than his usual kindness; being so very kind as to say that 
I was not a stranger there, and in all ways gratifying me 
very much.^^ 

To the inexpressible consternation of her lover, Little 
Dorrit, with her hands to her averted face, and rocking her- 
self where she stood, as if she were in pain, murmured, 
O, father, how can you ! O dear, dear father, how can 
you, can you, do it ! 

The poor fellow stood gazing at lier, overflowing with 
sympathy, but not kno\\ing what to make of this, until, 
having taken out h(*r handkerchief and put it to her still 
averted fa(*.e, sluOiurried away. At lirst he remained stock 
still; then hurried after Inn-. 

“ Miss Amy, pray ! W ill you have the goodness to sto]> 
a moment? Miss Amy, if it comes to that, let vie go. I 
shall go out of my senses, if I have to tliink that I have 
driven you away like this.’^ 

Ilis trembling voice and unfeigned earnestness brought 
Little Dorrit to a stop. “ (), I don't know what to do,’^ she 
cried, don^t know what to do!^^ 

To Young Jolin, who had n(*vt*r seen h(*r bendt of her 
quiet self-coiiniiand, who had seen her from her infaney 
ever so reliable and sclf-su])pressed, there was a shock in 
her distress, and in having to associate liiniself with it as 
its cause, that shook him from his great hat to tlie pave- 
ment. He felt it necessary to explain himself. He might 
be misunderstood — supposed to mean something, or to have 
done something, that had never entered into his imagina- 
tion. He begged her to hear him explain himself, as tlie 
greatest favour she could show him. 

^‘Miss Amy, I know very well that your family is far 
above mine. It were vain to conceal it. There inner was 
a Cliiveiy a gentleman that ever J lieard of, and I vvdll not 
commit the meanness of making a false aeprcsentalion on a 
subject so momentous. .Miss Amy, I know v(‘iy wcdl that 
your high-souled brother, and likewise your S)>iiij(»d sister, 
spurn me from a height. What I have to do is to r(*speet 
them, to wish to be admitted to their fritmdsiiij), to look up 
at the eminence on which they are jdaecrl, f'loni my lowlier 
station —for, whether viewed as tobuc(;o or viewed as tlio* 
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lock, I well know it is lowly — and ever wish them well and 
happy. 

There really was a genuineness in the poor fellow, and a 
contrast between the hardness of his hat and the softness 
of his heart (albeit, perhaps, of liis head, too), that was 
moving. Little Dorrit entreated him to disparage neither 
himself nor his station, and, above all things, to divest him- 
self of any idea that she supposed hers to be superior. 
This gave him a little comfort. 

‘‘ Miss Amy,’’ he then stammered, have had fora long 
time — ages they seem to me — Revolving ages — a heart- 
cherished wish to say something to you. !May I say 
it? 

Little Dorrit iiu^oluutarily started from his side again, 
with the faintest shadoAV of her former look; conquering 
that, she went on at great speed half across the Bridge 
without replying ! 

Jlay 1 — Miss Amy, I but ask the question humbly — 
may i say it? 1 have been so unlucky already in giving 
you pain, Avithoiit liaviiig any such intentions, before the 
holy ILiavens! that there is no fear of ]ny saying it unless 
1 have your h'ave. I can be mibcrahh' alone, I can be cut 
up by myself; Avhy sliould 1 also inake ^uiserable, and cut 
up one, that 1 would Hing myself off that jjarapet to give 
half a moment's joy to! Not that that’s much to do, for 
I’d do it for two]K*n{!e.” 

The moiirnfulness of his spirits, and the gorgeousness of 
his appearance, iniglit li.ave made liim ridieuloiis, but that 
his delicacy made him respectable. Little Dorrit learnt 
from it Avhat to do. 

you please, John Chivery,” she rotui-ned, trembling, 
but in a quiet way, “ sim-e you are so considerate as to ask 
me wl)eth(u‘ yo\i shall say any more — if you jdease, no.^’ 
Never, Miss Amy?” 

^^No, if you please. Never.” 

^^Oh Lord!” gasped Young John. 

‘‘But perhaps, you Avill let me, instead, say something 
to you. I want to say it earnestly, and with as plain a 
meaning as it is possible U> express. When you think of 
us, Joliu — I mean luy brother and sister, and me — don’t 
tliink of us as being any different from the rest; for, what- 
ever we once were (which I hardly know) we ceased to be 
long ago, and never can be any more. It will be much bet* 
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ter for you, and much better for others, if you will do that, 
instead of what you are doing now/^ 

Young John dolefully protested that he would try to 
bear it in mind, and would be heartily glad to do anything 
she wished. 

"As to me,^^ said Little Dorrit, "think as little of me as 
you can; the less, the better. When you think of me at 
all, John, let it only be as the child you have seen grow up 
in the prison, with one set of duties always occupying her; 
as a weak, retired, contented, unprotected girl. I particu- 
larly want you to ro member, that when I come outside the 
gate, I am unprotected and solitary.’^ 

He would try to do anything she wished. But why did 
Miss Amy so much want him to remember that? 

"Because,’^ returned Little Dorrit, "1 knoAV I can then 
quite trust you not to forget to-day, and not to say any 
more to me. You arc so generous that I know I can trust 
you for that; and I do and I always will. I am going to 
show you, at once, that 1 fully trust you. I like this place 
where we are speaking, better than any place I know; 
her slight colour had faded, but her lover thought he saw 
it coming back just then; "and I maybe often here. I 
know it is only necessary for me to tell you so, to be quite 
sure that you will never come here again in search of me. 
And I am — quite sure ! 

She mjght rely upon it, said Young John. He was a 
miserable wretch, but her word was more than a law for him. 

" And good-bye, John,” said Little Dorrit. " And I hope 
you will have a good wife one day, and be a hapi)y man. 
I am sure you will deserve to be h i|>py, and you will be, 
John.” 

' As she held out her hand to him with these words, the 
heart that was under the waistcoat of sprigs — meie slo])- 
work, if the truth must be known — swelled to the size of 
the heart of a gentleman; and the poor common little fel- 
low, having no room to hold it, burst into tears. 

"Odon^tcry;” said Little Dorrit ihteously. "Don^t^ 
don’t! Good-bye, John. God bless you!” 

" Good-bye, Miss Amy. Good-bye ! ” 

And so he left her; first observing that she sat down on 
the corner of a seat, and not only rested her little hand 
upon the rough wall, but laid her face against it too, as if 
her head were heavy, and her mind were sad. 
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It was an affecting illustration of the fallacy of human 
projects, to behold her lover with the great hat pulled over 
his eyes, the velvet collar turned up as if it rained, the 
plum-coloured coat buttoned to conceal the silken waistcoat 
of golden sprigs, and the little direction-post pointing in- 
exorably home, creeping along by the worst back streets, 
and composing, as he went, the following new inscription 
for a tombstone in St. George’s Churcliyard : 

^^Here lie the mortal remains of eToiix Chivery, Never 
anything worth mentioning, Who died about the end of the 
year one thousand eight hundred ami twenty-six, Of a 
broken heart, Requesting with his last breath that the 
word Amy might be inscribed over his ashes, Which was 
accordingly directed to be done, By his afflicted Parents.” 


CIIAPTEll XIX. 

THE FATHER OF THE MARSHALSEA IN TWO OR 
THREE RELATIONS. 

The brothers William and Frederick Dorrit, walking up 
and down the Oollego-yard — of course on the aristocratic 
or Pump side, for the Father made it a })oint of his state to 
be chary of going among his children on the Poor side, ex- 
cept on Sunday mornings, Christmas Bays, and other oc- 
casions of ceremony, in the observance whereof he was very 
punctual, and at which times he laid his hand upon the 
heads of tlieir infants, and blessed those young Insolvents 
with a benignity that was highly edifying — the brothers, 
walking up and down the Colh‘ge-ya.rd together, were a 
memorable siglit. Frederi(dt the frei', was so humbled, 
bowed, withered, and faded; William the bond, was so 
courtly, eondescmiding, and benevolently conscious of a po- 
sition; that ill this regard only, if in no other, the brothers 
were a spectacle to wonder at. 

They walked up and down the. yard, on the evening of 
Little Dorrit’s Sunday interview "with her lover on the Iron 
Bridge. The cares of state were over for that day, the 
Drawing Room had been well attended, several new pres- 
entations had taken place, the tlire/i-and-sixpence acciden- 
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tally left on the table had accidentally increased to twelve 
shillings, and the Father of the MarsliaLsea refreshed him- 
self with a whiff of cigar. As he walked up and down, 
affably accommodating his step to the sliuttie of his brother, 
not proud in his superiority, but considerate of that poor 
creature, bearing Avith him, and breathing toleration of his 
infirmities in every little ]>uff of smoke that issued from Ids 
lips and aspired to get over the spiked Avail, Ijo Avas a sight 
to Avonder at. 

His brother Frederick of the dim eye, palsied hand, bent 
form, and groping mind, submissively shuffled at his side, 
accepting his patronage as he accepted every imddent of the 
labyrinthian Avorld in Avhich he had got lost . He held the 
usual screwed bit of Avhitoy-broAvn j)ai)er in his hand, from 
Avhich he ever ajul again unscrewed a spare pinch of snuff. 
That falterijigly taktm, he w’ould glance at his brother not 
unadmiringly, put his hands behind liim, and shuffle on so 
at his sideimlil he to(jk anotlnn* pijU'h, or stood still to look 
about him — perchance suddenly missing his clarionet. 

The College visitors Avere melting away as tlie shades of 
night drew on, but the yard Avas still pretty full, the Col- 
legians being jnostly out, seeing tlaur fritunls to the Lodge. 
As the brothers fueed the yard, William the bond looked 
about Jiim to receive salutes, ret iinied tliem by gra(uously 
lifting off his hat, und, Avith an engaging air, prevented 
Frederick the free from running agahist the company, or 
being jostled against the Avail. I'he Coliogians as a body 
were not easily impressible, Init even they, mujording to their 
various Avays of Avoiideriug, appeared to find in the two 
brothers a sight to Avonder at. 

You are a little low tliis e\mnng, Frederiedv,” said the 
Father of the Marshalsea. Anytliiug the matter? 

^‘The matter?’^ He stared for a moment, and then 
djcopped his head and eyes again. ‘‘No, William, no. 
Nothing is the matter. 

“If you could Ije persuaded to snmrtcui yours(df up a lit- 
tle, Frederick 

“Aye, aye ! ” said the old man luirriedly. “ But I can't 
be. I can^t be. DouT; talk so. Tliat’s all over.^^ 

The Father of the Marshalsea glanced at a passing Col- 
legian with Avhom he was on friendly terms, as Avho should 
say, “An enfeebled old man, this; but he is my brother, 
sir, luy brother, and the voice of Nature is potent and 
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steered his brother clear of the handle of the pump by the 
tlireadbare sleeve. Nothing would have been wanting to 
the perfection of his character as a fraternal guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, if he had only steered his brother clear of 
ruin, instead of bringing it upon him. 

I think, William,” said the object of his affectionate 
consideration, “that I am tired, and will go home to bed.” 

“My dear Frederick,” returned the other. “Don’t let 
me detain you; don’t sacrifice your inclinations to me.” 

“Late ho\irs, and a heated atmosphere, and years, I 
suppose,” said Frederick, “ weaken me.” 

“My dear Frederick,” returned the Father of the Mar^ 
shalsea, “do you think you arc suflicieiitly careful of your- 
self? Do you think your luibits are as precise and method- 
ical as — shall 1 say as mine are? Not to revert again to 
that little eccentricity which I mentioned just now, I doubt 
if you take air and exercise enough, Frederick. Here is 
the parade*, always at your service. Wliy not use it more 
regularly than you do? ” 

“ Hah! ” sighed the other. “Yes, yes, yes, yes.” 

“ But it is of no use saying yes y-es, my dear Frederick,” 
the Father of the Marslialsea in his luild wisdom persisted, 
“ unless you act oii that assent. Consider my case, FreiU 
erick. I am n kind of example. Necessity and time have 
taught me what to do. At certain stated hours of the day, 
you will find nn*, oil the parade, in my room, in the Lodge, 
reading the papen*, receiving company, eating and drinking. 
I liave impressed upon Amy during many years, that I 
must have my meals (for instance) punctually. Amy lias 
grown U]) in a sense of tlie imj)ortan(*,e of these arrange- 
ments, and ya)u know Avhat a good girl she is.” 

The brother only sighed again, as he plodded dreamily 
along, “Hah! Yes, yes, yes, yes.” 

“My dear fellow,” said the Father of the Marslialsea, 
laying liis liandupon Ids shoulder, and mildly rallying him 
— mildly, been use of Ids weakness,* poor dear soul; “you 
said that before, and it does not express much, Frederick, 
even if it moans much. I wish 1 could rouse you, my 
good Frederick; you want to be roused.” 

“Yes, William, yes. No doubt,” returned the other, 
lifting Ids dim eyes to his face. “But I am not like 
you.” 

The Father of the Marslialsea said, with a shrug of 
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modest self-depreciatiou, You might be like me, my 

dear Frederick ; you might be, if you chose! and forbore, 
in the magnanimity of his strength, to press his fallen 
brother further. 

There was a deal of leave-taking going on in corners, as 
was usual on Sunday nights; and here and there in the 
dark, some poor woman, wife or mother, was wee})ing with 
a new Collegian. The time had been when the Father him- 
self had wept in the shades of that yard, as his own i)oor 
wife had wept. But it was many years ago; and now he 
was like a passenger aboard ship in a long voyage, who has 
recovered from sea-sickness, and is impatient of tliat weak- 
ness in the fresher passengers taken aboard at the last port. 
He was inclined to remonstrate, and to express his opinion 
that people who couldn’t g(d on witlioiit crying had no 
business tliore. In manner, if not in words, he always tes- 
tified his dis[)leasui‘e at these interruptions of the general 
harmony; and it was so well understood, that delinquents 
usually withdrew if they were aware of Inni. 

On this Sunday evening, he accompanied his brother to 
tlie gate with an air of endurance and clemency; being in 
a bland temper and graciously dis])os(*d to overlook the 
tears. In the flaring gaslight of the liodgo, several Col- 
legians were basking; soiiie taking leave of visitors, and 
some who had no visitors, watcliing tlie frequent turning 
of the key, and conversing Avith one anotlier and with Mr. 
Chivery. The paternal entran(*-e made a sensation of 
course; mid Mr. Chivery, touching his hat (in a short man- 
ner though) with his key, hoped he found himself tolerable. 

Thank you, Chivery, (piite well. Ami you? 

Mr. Chivery said in a low growl, Cli ! he was all right. 
Which was his general Avay of acknowledging inquiries 
after his health, Avhen a little sullen. 

had a visit from Young John to-day, Chivery. And 
very smart he looked, T assure you.^’ 

So Mr. Chivery had heard. M]‘. Chivery must confess, 
however, that his wish was that the boy didn’t lay out so 
much money upon it. For Avliat did it bring liim in? . It 
only brought him in Wexation, And he could get that 
anywhere, for nothing. 

‘^How vexation, Chivery?” asked the benignant father. 

‘‘No odds,” returned Mr. Chivery. “Never mind. Mr. 
Frederick going out? ” 
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Yes^ Chivery, my brother is going home to bed. He is 
tired, and not quite well. Take care, Frederick, take care. 
Good night, my dear Frederick ! 

Shaking hands with his brother, and touching his greasy 
hat to the company in tlie Lodge, Frederick slowly sliuffled 
out of the door which Mr. Chivery unlocked for him. The 
Father of the Marshalsea shewed the amiable solicitude of 
a superior being that he should come to no harm. 

so kind as to keep tlie door open a moment, Chiv- 
ery, that I may see him go along the passage and down the 
steps. Take care, Frederick! (He is very infirm.) Mind 
the steps! (He is so very absent.) F>e careful how you 
cross, Frederick. (I really don’t like the notion of his go- 
ing wandering at large, he is so extremely liable to be run 
over.)” 

With these words, and with a face expressive of many 
uneasy doubts and mucli anxious guardianship, he turned 
his regards upon the assembled company in the Lodge : so 
plainly indicating that his brother was to be pitied for not 
being under lock and key, that an opinion to that effect 
went round among the Collegians assembled. 

But he did not receive it with unqualified assent; on the 
contrary, he said, No, gentlemen, no; let them not misun- 
derstand him. ITis brother Frederick was much broken, 
no doubt, and it might be more comfortable to himself (the 
Father of tlie Marslialsea) to know that he was safe within 
the walls. Still, it must be remembered that to support an 
existence there during many yi'ars, required a certain com- 
bination of qualities — ho did not say high qualities, but 
qualities — moral qualities. Now, had his brother Freder- 
ick that peculiar union of qualities? Gentlemen, he was a 
most excelhmt man, a most gentle, tender, and estimable 
man, with the sinqilicuty of a child; but would he, though 
uusnited for most otlu*r ])laces, do for that ])lace? No; he 
said confidently, no! Anil, he »said, Heaven forbid that 
Frederick sliould bo there in any other character than in 
his present voluntary character ! Gentlemen, whoever came 
to that College, to remain there a length of time, must have 
strength of character to go through a good deal and to come 
out of a good deal. Was his lieloved brother Frederick that 
man? No* They saw liim, even as it was, crushed. Mis- 
fortune crushed him. He liad not power of recoil enough, 
not elasticity enough, to be a long time in such a place, and 
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yet preserve his self-respect and feel conscious that he was 
a gentleman. Frederick had not (if lie might use the ex- 
pression) Power enough to see in any delicate little atten- 
tions and — and — Testimonials that he might under such 
circumstances receive, the goodness of liuinau nature, the 
fine spirit animating the Collegians as a community, and at 
the same time no degradation to himself, and no deprecia- 
tion of his claims as a gentleman. Gentlemen, God bless 
you! 

Such was the homily with which he ini])roved and pointed 
the occasion to the company in the Lodge, before turning 
into the sallow yard again, and going with his oAvn poor 
shabby dignity jiast the Collegian in the dressing-gown who 
had no coat, and j^ast the Collegian in tlie sea-side slippers 
who had no shoes, and past the stoat greengrocer Collegian 
in the corduroy knee-breeches who liad- no eares, and past 
the lean clerk Collegian in buttonless black who had no 
hopes, up his own poor shabby staireas(‘, to his own poor 
shabby room. 

There, the table was laid for his su])per, and liis old grey 
gown was ready for liim on his chair-back at the fire. 11 is 
daughter put her little ])rayer-bo()k in hvv ])()ckot — l)ad slu^ 
been praying for pity on all prisoners and captives! — and 
rose to welcome liim. 

Uncle had gone home, then? she aski‘d him, as she 
changed his coat and gave liim liis black velvet cap. Y('.s, 
uncle had gone home. Had her father enjoyed his walk? 
Why, not much, Amy; not much. Ko! Did he not feel 
quite well? 

As she stood behind him, leaning over his chair so lov- 
ingly, he looked with downcast eyes at the fire. An un- 
easiness stole over liim that was like a touch of shame; and 
when he spoke, as he presently did, it Avas in an nneon- 
nected and embarrassed manner. 

‘‘Something, I — hem! — I don’t know what, lias gone 
wrong with Chivery. He is not — ha! — not nearly so oblig- 
ing and attentive as usual to-iiiglit. It — hem ! — it’s a little 
thing, but it puts me out, my love. It’s impossible to for- 
get,” turning liis hands over and over, and looking closely 
at them, “that — hem! — that in such a life as mine, lam 
unfortunately dependent on these men for something, (ivery 
hour in the day.” 

Her arm was on his shoulder, but she did not look in h^s 
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face while he spoke. Bending her head she looked another 
way. 

I — hem ! — I can’t think, Amy, what has given Chivery 
offence. He is generally so — so very attentive and respect- 
ful. And to-night he was quite — quite short with me. 
Other people there too ! Why, good Heaven ! if I was to 
lose the support and recognition of Chivery and liis brother 
officers, i might starve to death here.” While he spoke, 
he was opening and shutting his hands like valves; so con- 
scious all the time of that touch of shame, that he shrunk 
before his own knowledge of his meaning. 

‘‘I — ha! — i can’t think what it’s owing to. I am sure I 
cannot imagine what the cause of it is. There was a cer- 
tain Jackson here oiKie, a turnkey of the name of Jackson 
(I don’t think you can remember him, my dear, you were 
very young), and — hem ! — and he had a — brother, and this 
— young brother j)aid his addresses to — at least, did not go 
so far as to pay his addresses to — but admired — respect- 
fully admired — the — not the daughter, the sister — of one 
of us; a rather distinguished Collegian; I may say, very 
much so. His name was Captain Martin; and he consulted 
me on the question whether it was necessary that his 
daugliter — sister — should hazard offending the turnkey 
brother by being too — lia ! — too plain with the other brother. 
Captain Martin was a gentleman and a man of honour, and 
I put it to him first to give me his — liis own opinion. Cap- 
tain Martin (higlily respected in the army) then unhesitat- 
ingly said, tliat it appeared to liim that his — liem! — sister 
was not called upon to understand the young man too dis- 
tinctly, and that slie might lead him on — 1 am doubtful 
whether lead him on was (Viptain Martin’s exact expres- 
sion: indeed I think he said tolerate him — on her father’s 
— I should say, brother's — account. I hardly know how 
I have strayed into this story. I suppose it has been 
through being unable to account for Chivery; but as to the 
connection between the two, I don’t see ” 

His voice (bed away, as if she could not bear the pain of 
hearing him, and her hand had gradually crept to his lips. 
For a little while, there was a (lead silence and stillness; 
and he remained shrunk in his chair, and she remained 
with her arm round his neck, and her head bowed down 
upon his shoulder. 

His supper was cooking in a saucepan on the fire, and. 
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when she. moved, it was to make it ready for him on the 
table. He took his usual seat, she took hers, and he began 
his meal. They did not, as yet, look at one another. By 
little and little he began; laying down his knife and fork 
with a noise, taking things up sharply, biting at Ids bread 
as if he were offended with it, and in other similar ways 
showing that he was out of sorts. At length he ipushed 
his plate from him, and spoke aloud. With the strangest 
inconsistency. 

What does it matter whether I eat or starve? What 
does it matter whether such a blighted life as mine comes 
to an end, now, next week, or next year? What am I Avortli 
to any one? A poor prisoner, fed on alms and broken vict- 
uals; a squalid, disgrneed wretcli!^^ 

Father, father!^' As he rose, she went on her knees 
to him, and held up her hands to him. 

Amy,” he went on in a suppressed voice, trembling vio- 
lently, and looking at her as wildly as if he had gone mad. 

tell you, if you could see me as your mother saw me, 
you wouldn’t believe it to be tlie creature you liave only 
looked at through the bars of this cage. I was young, I 
w^as accomplished, T was good-looking, I was independent — • 
by God I was, child ! — and joeople sought me out, and envied 
me. Envied me!” 

Dear father ! ” She tried to take down tlie shaking arm 
that he flourished in the air, but he resisted, and put her 
hand aivay. 

1 had but a j)icture of myself in those days, though 
it was ever so ill done, you Avould be ])roud of it, j"ou would 
be proud of it. But I have uo simli thing. Now, let mo be 
a warning! Let no man,” ho cried, looking liaggardly 
about, ‘^fail to jjreserve at least that little of the times of 
his prosperity and respect. Let liis children have that clue 
to what he wuis. Unless my face, when I am dead, sub- 
sides into the long departed look - - they say such things hap* 
pen, I don’t know — my children will have never seen me.” 

Father, father ! ” 

“0 despise me, despise me! Look away from me, don’t 
listen to me, stop me, blush forme, cry for me — Even you, 
Amy! Doit, doit! Ido it to myself! I am hardened 
now, I have sunk too low to care long even for that.” 

Dear father, loved father, darling of my heart I ” She 
was clinging to him witli her arms, and she got liim to drop 
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ii^to his chair again, and caught at the raised arm, and tried 
to put it round her neck. 

Let it lie there, father. Look at me, father, kiss me, 
father ! Only think of me, father, for one little moment ! 

Still he went on in the same wild way, though it was 
gradually breaking down into a miserable whining. 

And yet I have some respect here. I have made some 
stand against it. I am not quite trodden down. Go out 
and ask who is the chief person in the place. They’ll tell 
you it’s your father. Go out and ask who is never trifled 
with, and wlio is always treated witli some delicacy. 
They’ll say, your father. Go out and ask what funeral 
here (it must be here, I know it can be nowhere else) will 
make more talk, and perhaps more grief, tlian any that has 
ever gone out at the gate. They’ll say, your father’s. Well 
then. Amy ! Amy ! Is your father so universally despised? 
Is there nothing to redeem him? Will you have nothing to 
remember him by, but his ruin and decay? Will you be 
able to have no affection for him when he is gone, poor 
castaway, gone? ” 

He burst into tears of maudlin pity for liimself, and at 
length suffering her to embrace him, and take charge of 
him, let his grey head iH*st against her cheek, and bewail 
his wretchedness. Presently he changed the subject of his 
lameukitions, and clasping his liands about her as she em- 
braced him, cri(‘d, O Amy, his motherless, forlorn child! 
O the days that he had seen her careful and laborious for 
him! Then he reverted to liiins(‘lf, and weakly told her 
how mueh better she would have loved him if she had 
known him in his vanished character, and liow he would 
have married lier to a gentleman wlio should have been 
lu'oud of her as liis daughter, and liow (at Avhicli he cried 
again) she should lirst have ridden at liis fatlierly side on 
her own horse, and how the crowd (by which he meant in 
effect the peo})le who liad given him the twelve shillings he 
then had in liis pocket) should have trudged the dusty 
roads respectfully. 

Thus, now boasting, now despairing, in either fit a cap- 
tive with the jail-rot ujioii liim, and the impurity of his 
prison worn into the grain of liis soul, ho revealed his de- 
generate state to his affectionate child. No one else ever 
beheld him in the details of his humiliation. Little recked 
the Collegians who were laugliing in their rooms over his 
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late address in the Lodge, what a serious picture they had 
in their obscure gallery of the Marshalsea that Sunday 
night. 

There was a classical daughter once — perhaps — who min- 
istered to her father in his prison as her mother had minis- 
tered to her. Little Dorrit, though of the unheroic modern 
stock, and mere English, did much inore, in comforting her 
father’s wasted lieart upon her innocent breast, and turning 
to it a fountain of love and fidelity that never ran dry or 
waned, through all his years of famine. 

She soothed him; asked him for liis forgiveness if she 
had been, or seemed to have been, nndutiful; told him. 
Heaven knows truly, that she could not honour him more 
if he were the favourite of Fortune and tlie whole world 
acknowledged him. AV^hen liis tears were dried, and he 
sobbed in his weakness no longer, and was fr(;e from that 
touch of shame, and liad recovered his usual bearing, she 
prepared the remains of his supper afresh, and, sitting by 
his side, rejoiced to see him eat and drink. For, now he 
sat in his black velvet cap and old grey gown, magnani- 
mous again; and would have com[)orted himself towards 
any Collegian who might have looked in to ask his advice, 
like a great moral Loid Chesterfield, or ^Master of the ethi- 
cal ceremonies of the Jlarshalsea. 

To keep his attention engaged, she talked with him about 
his wardrobe; when he was pleased to say, that Yes, in- 
deed, those shirts she proposed would be exceedingly ac- 
ceptable, for those he had were Avorn out, and, being ready- 
made, had never fitted him. Thdiig conversational, and in 
a reasonable flow of spirits, lie tlimi invited hei* attention to 
his coat as it hung behind the door : remarking that the 
Father of the place Avould sot an indifferent example to liis 
children, already disposed to be slovenly, if lie went among 
them out at elbows. He Avas jocular, too, as to the heeling 
of his shoes; but became grave on the subject of his cravat, 
and promised her that Avlien she could afford it, she should 
buy him a new one. 

While he smoked out his cigar in peace, she made his 
bed, and put the small room in order for his repose. Being 
Aveary then, owing to the advanced hour and his emotions, 
he came out of his chair to bless her and wish her Good 
night. All this time he had never once thought of her 
dress, her shoes, her need of anything. No other person 
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upon earth, save herself, could have been so unmindful of 
her wants. 

He kissed her many times with Bless you, my love. 
Good night, my dear ! ” 

But her gentle breast had been so deeply wounded by 
what she had seen of him, that she was unwilling to leave 
him alone, lest he should lament and despair again. Fa* 
ther, dear, I am not tired; let me come back presently, 
when you are in bed, and sit by^you.’^ 

He asked lier with an air of protection, if she felt soli- 
tary? 

‘‘Yes, father.^’ 

“Then come back by all means, my love.” 

“I shall be very quiet, father.” 

“Don’t think of me, my dear,” he said, giving her his 
kind permission fully. “Come back by all means.” 

He seemed to be dozing when she returned, aild she put 
the low lire together very softly lest she should awake 
him. But he overheard her, and called out who was that? 

“Only Amy, father.” 

“Amy, my child, come here. I want to say a word to 
you.” 

Ho raised himself a little in his low bed, as she kneeled 
beside it to bring her face near him; and put his hand be- 
tween hers. O! Both the i^rivate father, and the Father 
of the Marshalsea were strong within him then. 

“My love, you have had a life of hardship here. No 
companions, no recreations, many cares, I am afraid?” 

“Don’t think of that, dear. 1 never do.” 

“ You know my position, Amy. I have not been able to 
do much for you; but all I have been able to do, I liave done,” 

“Yes, my d('ar father,” she rejoined, kissing him. “I 
know, 1 know.” 

“ 1 am in the twenty-third year of my lif#> here,” he said, 
with a catch in liis breath that was not so much a sob as an 
irrepressible sound of S(df-approval, the momentary out- 
burst of a noble consciousness. “ It is all I could do for my 
children — I have done it. Amy, my love, you are by far 
the best loved of the three; 1 luive had you principally in 
my mind — whatever I have done for yoiir sake, my dear 
child, I have done freely and without murmuring.” 

Only the wisdom that holds the clue to all liearts and all 
mysteries, can surely know to what extent a man, espe- 
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cially a man brought down as this man had been, can im- 
pose upon himself. Enough, for the present place, that he 
lay down with wet eyelashes, serene, in a manner majestic, 
after bestowing his life of degradation as a sort of portion 
on the devoted child upon whom its miseries had fallen so 
heavily, and whose love alone had saved him to be even 
what he was. 

That child had no doubts, asked herself no questions, for 
she was but too content to see him with a lustre round his 
head. Poor dear, good dear, truest, kindest, dearest, were 
the only words she had for him, as she hushed him to rest. 

.She never left him all that niglit. As if she had done 
him a wrong which her tenderness could hardly repair, she 
sat by him in his sleep, at times softly kissing him with 
suspended breath, and calling him in a whisper by some 
endearing name. At times she stood aside, so as not to 
intercept the low fire-light, and, watching him when it fell 
upon his sleeping face, wondered did lie look now at all as 
he had looked when he was prosperous and happy; as he 
had so touched her by imagining that he might look once 
more in that awful time. At the tliought of that time, she 
kneeled beside his bed again, and prayed, 0 spare his life ! 
O save him to me! O look down uiioii iny dc'ar, long-suf- 
fering, unfortunate, inuch-clianged, dear dear father!’^ 

Not until the morning came to prc^tect him and encourage 
him, did she give him a last kiss and leave the small room. 
When she had stolen down-stairs, and along the empty 
yard, and had crept np to her own high garret, the smoke- 
less housetops and the distant country hills were discern- 
ible over the wall in the clear morning. AvS she gently 
opened the window, and looked eastward down the prison 
yard, the spikes upon the wall were tippcnl with red, tlnm 
made a sullen purj>le i)attern on the sun as it came flaming 
up into the heavens. Tlio spikes had never looked so sharp 
and cruel, nor the bars so heavy, nor the prison space so 
gloomy and contracted. She thought of the sunrise on 
rolling rivers, of the sunrise on wide seas, of the sunrise 
on rich landscapes, of the sunrise on great forests where 
the birds were waking and the trees were rustling; and she 
looked down into the living grave on which the sun had 
risen, with her father in it, three-and- twenty years, and 
said, in a burst of sorrow and compassion, no, I have 
never seen him in my life ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MOVING IN SOCIETY. 

If Yonng John Chivery had had the inclination, and the 
power, to write a satire on family pride, he would have 
had no need to go for an avenging illustration out of the 
family of his beloved. He would have found it amply in 
that gallant brother and that dainty sister, so steeped in 
mean experiences, and so loftily ^conscious of the family 
name; so ready to beg or borrow from the poorest, to eat of 
anybody’s bread, s])end anybody's money, drink from any- 
body’s cup and break it afterwards. To have painted the 
sordid facts of tlunr lives, and they throughout invoking 
the death’s head a])pariii()n of the family gentility to come 
and scare tlunr benefactors, would have made Young John 
a satirist of che first water. 

Tip had turned his liberty to ho])efnl iiccount by becom- 
ing a billiard-mark(‘i*. He had troubled himself so little as 
to the means of liis r{‘l('as(', that Clennam scarcely needed 
to have been at the pains of im])ressing the mind of Mr. 
Plornish on that subj('ct. Whoever had paid him the com- 
pliment, he very readily accepted the compliment with his 
complinumts, and tliore was an end of it. Issuing forth 
from th(3 gate on these easy t(*rnis, ho became a billiard- 
marker; and now occasionally looked in at the little skittle- 
ground in a green Newmarket coat (secondhand), with a 
shining collar and bright buttons (noAv), and drank the beer 
of the (V^llegians. 

One solid stationary ])oint in the looseness of this gentle- 
man’s character, was, tliat Ikj respected and admired his 
sister Amy. The feeling had never induced him to spare 
her a moment’s uneasiness, or to put himself to any re- 
straint or inconvciiienco on her aecount; but with thatMar- 
shalsea taint npon his love, ho loved her. The same rank 
Marshalsea flavour was to be recognised in his distinctly 
perceiving that she saerifled her life to her father, and in 
his having no idea that she had done anything for himself. 

When this spirited young man, and his sister, had begun 
systematically to produce the family skeleton for the over- 
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awing of the College, this narrative cannot precisely state. 
Probably at about tha period when they began to dine on 
the College charity. It is certain that the more reduced 
and necessitous they were, the more pompously the skele- 
ton emerged from its tomb; and that when there was any- 
thing particularly shabby in the wind, the skeleton always 
came out with the ghastliest flourish. 

Little Dorrit was late on the Monday morning, for her 
father slept late, and afterwards tli(n*e was liis breakfast to 
prepare and his room to arrange. She had no engagement 
to go out to ^vork, howevei-, and tlierefore stayed with him 
until, with Maggy’s help, slie liad put everything right 
about him, and had secmdiim off upon Ids morning walk (of 
twenty yards or so) to the eoffee-housc to read the paper. 
She then got on her bonnet and went out, having been anx- 
ious to get out much .sooner. There was, as usual, a ces- 
sation of the small-talk in the Lodge as she passed through 
it; and a Collegian wlio luid come in on Saturday night, re- 
ceived the intimation from the elbow of a more seasoned 
Collegian, Look out. Here she is ! ” 

She wanted to see her .sister, Init when she got round to 
Mr. Cripples’s, she found that both her sister and her uncle 
had gone to tlie theatre wliere they were engaged. Having 
taken thought of this x)robability by the way, and having 
settled that in such case she would follow them, she set off 
afresh for the theatre, whicli was on tliat side of the river, 
and not very far aAvay. 

Little Hoiiit was almo.st as ignorant of the ways of the- 
atres as of the ways of gold mines, and when she was di- 
rected to a furtive sort of door, with a curious up-all-night 
air about it, that appeared to be ashamed of itself and to 
be hiding in an alley, slie liesitated to a)jx>roach it; being 
further deterred by the sight of some half-dozen close- 
shaved gentlemen, with their hats very strangely on, wlio 
were lounging about the door, looking not at all unlike 
Collegians. On her applying to tlicm, reassured by this 
resemblace, for a direction to ]\riss Dorrit, they made way 
for her to enter a dark hall — it was move like a great grim 
lamp gone out than anything else — where slie could hear 
the distant playing of music and the sound of dancing feet. 
A man so much in want of airing that he had a blue mould 
upon him, sat watching tliis dark place from a hole in a 
corner, like a .spider; and he told her that he would send a 
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inesscage up to Miss Dorrit by the first lady or gentleman 
who went through. The first lady who went through had 
a roll of music, half in her muff and half out of it, and was 
in such a tumbled condition altogether, that it seemed as if 
it would be an act of kindness to iron her. But as she was 
very good-natured, and said ‘^Come with me; I’ll soon find 
Miss Dorrit for you,” Miss Dorrit’s sister went with her, 
drawing nearer and nearer at every step she took in the 
darkness, to the sound of music and the sound of dancing 
feet. 

At last they came into a maze of dust, wliere a quantity 
of people were tumbling over one another, and where there 
was such a confusion of unaccountable shapes of beams, 
bulkheads, brick walls, ropes, and rollers, and such a mix- 
ing of gaslight and daylight, that they seemed to have got 
on the wrong side of the pattern of the universe. Little 
Dorrit, left to herself, and knocked against by somebody 
every Jiioment, was quite bewildered when she heard her 
sister’s voice. 

‘‘ Why, good gra(‘ious, Amy, wliat ever brought you 
here? ” 

‘‘ 1 Avanted to see you, Fanny dear; and as I am going 
out all day to-morrow, and knew you might be engaged all 
di\y today, I thought ” 

‘Mbit the idea, Amy, of i/ou coming behind! I never 
did I” As her sister said tliis in no very cordial tone of 
Ave.hiome, she conducted her to a more open part of the 
maze, where various golden chairs and tables Avere heaped 
together, and Avhere a number of young ladies Avere sitting 
on anything they could find, cliattering. All these young 
ladies Avanted ironing, and all had a curious Avay of looking 
everyAvhere Avliile they chattered. 

Just as the sisters arriAmd hert», a monotonous boy in a 
Scotch cap put his liead round a beam on the left, and said, 
“ Less noise there, ladies ! ” and disappeared. Immediately 
after Avhich, a sprightly gentleman Avith a quantity of long 
black hair looked round a beam on the right, and said, 
Less noise there, darlings ! ” and also disappeared. 

The notion of you among professionals, Amy, is really 
the last thing I could luwe conceiA^d!” said her sister, 
« Why, how did you ever get here? ” 

don’t know. The lady who told you I Avas here, was 
so good as to bring me in.” 
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^^Like you quiet little things! You can make your way. 
anywhere, I believe. I couldn’t have managed it, Amy, 
though I know so much more of the world.” 

It was the family custom to lay it down as family law, 
that she Avas a plain domestic little creature, Avithout the 
great and sage experience of the rest. This family fiction 
Avas the family assertion of itself against her serAnces. Not 
to make too much of them. ' 

Well ! And Avhat have you got on your inind, Amy? Of 
course you have got something on your mind, about me? ” 
said Fann 3 \ She spoke as if her sister, between two and 
three years her junior, AV(*re her prejudiced grandmother. 

^^It is not much; but since you told me of the lady Avho 
gave you the bracelet, Fanny— ^ 

The monotoiKuis l)oy ])ut his liead rf)und the beam on the 
left, and said, Look out there, ladi(*s ! ” and disaj>peared. 
The sprightly gentleiuau Avith tlie black hair as suddenly 
put hk head round the beam on the rigid, and said, Look 
out there, darlings ! ” and also disa])peared. Tliereii])oii all 
the young ladies ros(‘, and began shaking their skirts out 
behind. 

“ Well, Amy? ” said Fanny, doing as the rt*st did; what 
were you going to say? ” 

Since you told me a lady had given you the bracelet 
you showed me, Fanny, 1 have not been cpiite easy on your 
account, and indeed Avant to know a little more if you will 
confide more to mo.” 

^‘Now, ladies! ” said the boy in the Scotch cap. ‘^Now, 
darlings!” said the gentleman Avith the black liair. Tliey 
were every one gone in a moment, and the music and the 
dancing feet were heard again. 

Little Dorrit sat down in a golden chair, made (juite 
giddy by these ra^hd interruptions. Heu’ sister and the rest 
were a long time gone; and during their absence ti voice (it 
appeared to be that of the gentleman with the hlack hair) 
Avas continually calling out through the music, ‘‘One, two, 
three, four, fi\"e, six — go! One, two, three, four, ti\'e, six 
— go! Steady, darlings! One, tAvo, three, four, fi\^e, six 
— go!” Ultimately the voice stopped, and they all came 
back again, more or less out of breath, folding themselves 
in their shawls, and making ready for the streets. Stop 
a moment, Amy, and let them get aAvay before us,” whis- 
pered Fanny. They were soon left alone; nothing more 
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important happening, in the meantime, than the boy look- 
ing round his old beam, and saying, Everybody at eleven 
torinoiTow, ladies ! and the gentleman with the black hair 
looking round his old beam, and saying, Everybody at 
eleven to-morrow, darlings ! each in his own accustomed 
manner. 

When they were alone, something was rolled up or by 
other means got out of the way, and there was a great 
ejnj)ty well before them, looking down into the depths of 
which Fanny said, ^^Now, Uncle Little Dorrit, as her 
eyes became used to the darkness, faintly made him out, at 
the bottom of the well, in an obscure corner by himself, 
with his instnimeiit in its ragged case inuier his arm. 

The old man looked as if the remote high gallery win- 
dows, with tluiir little strip of sky, might have been the 
point of his better fortumns, from whicli he had descended, 
until he had gradually sunk down below there to the bot- 
tom, Ho had been in tliat place six nights a week for 
many years, but had never been observed to raise his eyes 
above his music-book, and was confidently believed to have 
never seen a jnlay. Tliere W(‘ro legends in the place that 
he did not so mueli as know the popular heroes and hero- 
iiK'S by sight, and that tlie low comedian had ‘‘inugged^^ at 
him in his richest manner iifty nights for a wager, and he 
had shown no trace of consciousness. Tlio carpenters had 
a joke to llie elfeet that ho was dead without being aware 
of it; and the frecjuenters of the pit su]>posed him to pass 
liis whole lih^, night and day, and Sunday and all, in the 
orchestra. T]it‘y had tried him a few times with pinches 
of snulf offered over the rails, and he had always responded 
to this attention with a momentary waking up of manner 
that had tlie pale phantom of a gentleman in it : beyond this 
lie nevm-, on any occasion, had any other part in what was 
going on than tlie jiart written out for the clarionet; in pri- 
vate life, where there was no part for tlie clarionet, lie had 
no part at all. Some said he was jioor, some said he was 
a wealthy miser; but he said nothing, never lifted up his 
bowed head, never varied liis shuffling gait liy getting his 
springless foot from the ground. Though expecting now 
to be summoned by his niece, he did not hear her until she 
had spoken to him three or four times; nor was he at all 
surprised by the presence of two nieces instead of one, but 
merely said iu liis tremulous voice, I am coming, I am 
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coining! and crept forth by some underground way 'which 
emitted a cellarous smell. 

^‘Aiid so, Amy,” said her sister, when the three together 
passed out, at the door that had such a shame-faced con- 
sciousness of being different from other doors : the uncle 
instinctively taking Amy’s arm as the arm to be relied on: 
‘‘ so, Amy, you are curious about me? ” 

Slie was pretty, and conscious, and rather flaunting; and 
the condescension with which she put aside the superiority 
of her charms, and of her worldly experience, and ad- 
dressed her sister on almost equal terms, had a vast deal 
of the family in it. 

“ lam interested, Fanny, and concerned in anything that 
concerns you.” 

“ So you are, so you are, and you are the best of Amys.. 
If I am ever a little provoking, I am sure you’ll consider 
what a thing it is to occu})y my position and feel a con- 
sciousness of being superior to it. 1 shouldn’t care,” said 
the Daughter of the Father of the Marshalsea, “ if the 
others were not so common. None of them have come 
down in the world as we have. Tli(‘y are all on their own 
level. Common.” 

Little Dorrit mildly looked at the si)eak(n*, but did not 
interrupt her. Fanny took out her handkerchief, and 
rather angrily wiped her eyes. 1 was not born where you 
were, you know, Amy, and p<n*haps that makes a differ- 
ence. My dear child, when Ave get rid of Uncle, you shall 
know all about it. We’ll droi) him at the cook’s sho}) 
where he is going to dine.” 

They walked on Avith liim until they came to a dirty 
shop-windoAv in a dirty street, Avliic.h Avas made almost 
opaque by the steam of hot meats, vegetables, and jmd- 
dings. But glimpses Avere to be caught of a roast leg of 
pork bursting into tears of sage and onion in a metal reser- 
voir full of gravy, of an unctuous piece of roast be(ff and 
blisterous Yorksliire pudding, bubbling hot in a similar re- 
ceptacle, of a stuffed fillet of veal in rapid cut, of a ham in 
a perspiration Avith the pace it Avas going at, of a shallow 
tank of baked potatoes glued together by their own ricli- 
ness, of a truss or tAVO of boiled greens, and other substan- 
tial delicacies. Within, were a few wooden partitions, be- 
hind which such customers as found it more convenient to 
take away their dinners in stomachs than in their hands. 
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packed their purchases in solitude. Fanny opening her 
reticule, as they surveyed these things, produced from that 
repository a shilling and handed it to Uncle. Uncle, after 
not looking at it a little while, divined its object, and mut- 
tering Dinner? Ha! Yes, yes, yesl’’ slowly vanished 
from them into the mist. 

“Now, Amy, said her sister, “come with me, if you 
are not too tired to walk to Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square.’^ 

The air with which she threw off this distinguished ad- 
dress, and the toss she gave her new bonnet (which was 
more gaudy than serviceable), made her sister wonder; 
however, she expressed her readiness to go to Harley 
Street, and tliitlier they directed their steps. Arrived at 
that grand destination, Fanny singled out the handsomest 
lionse, and knocking at Iho door, inquired for Mrs. Mcrdle. 
The footman who n])ened the door, although he had pow- 
der on his head and Avas bached up by two other footmen 
likcAvise poAvdered, not only adnutt(‘d iAfvs. Merdlc to be at 
home, but askcMl Fanny l*o Avalk i]i. Fanny Avalked in, 
taking her sister Avilh her; and they Avent up- stairs AAUth 
poAvder going Indore*- and ])o\vd(‘r stopping Indiind, and Avere 
left in a spacious sc*mieireular draAving-room, one of several 
draAving-i’ooms, Avh(*re th(‘re Avas a ])arrot on tlio outside of 
a golden cage lioldiiig on by its beak Avilh its scaly logs in 
the air, and ])uiling itself into many strange upside-doAvn 
])ostures. This peculiarity has In'cn ol)S(*rved in birds (»f 
quite another featln*r, climbing u])oii golden Avires, 

The room Avas far move splendid than anything Little 
Dorrit had ever imagined, and Avould liavo been splendid 
and costly in any ey(*s. She looked in amazement at lu'v 
sister and Avould have ask(‘d a question, but that Fanny 
Avith a Avarniug froAVu pointed to a curtained doovAvay of 
communication Avith another room. Tlio curtain shook next 
moment, and a lady, raising it Avith a heavily ringed hand, 
dropped it behind h('r again as she entered. 

The lady Avas not young and. fr(*sli from the hand of Na- 
ture, but Avas young and fresh from the hand of her maid. 
She had large unfeeling handsome eyes, and dark unfeeling 
handsome hair, and a broad unfeeling handsome bosom, and 
was made the most of in CA’^ory particular. Either because 
she had a cold, or because it suited her face, she Avore a 
rich Avhite fillet tied over lier liead and under her chin. 
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And if ever there were an unfeeling handsome chin that 
looked as if, for certain, it had never been, in familiar par- 
lance, chucked, by the hand of man, it was the chin 
curbed up so tight and close by that laced bridle. 

“Mrs. Merdle,” said Fanny. “My sister, ina’ain.^^ 

“ I am glad to see your sister, Miss Doriit. I did not 
remember that you had a sister.’^ 

“I did not mention that I had,” said Fanny. 

“Ah! ” Mrs. Merdlo curled the little finger of her left 
hand as who sliould say, “ 1 have caught you. I know 
you didn’t ! ” All her action was usually with her left hand 
because her hands wore not a pair; the left being much the 
whiter and plumper of tlie two. Then slie added : “ Sit 
down,” and composed herself voluptuously, in a nest of 
crimson and gold cushions, on an ottoman near the parrot. 

“Also professional?” said J\Irs. Merdlo, looking at Little 
Dorrit through an eyeglass. 

Fanny answered iso. “ Xo,” said jNIrs. Merdle, dropping 
the glass. “Has not a i)rofessional air. pleasant; 

but riot professional.” 

“My sister, ma’um,” said Fanny, in whom tlun'o was a 
singular anixture of dehn-enee and hardihood, “has been 
asking me to tell her, as ])etwe(‘n sisters, how I came to 
have the honour of knowing yon. And as I luid engaged 
to call upon you once morc^, I thought T might take the lil)- 
erty of bringing her with me, when jaerhaps you would tell 
her. I wish her to know, and perhaps you Avill tell her? ” 

“Do you think, at your sister’s age ” liiuted Mrs. 

Merdle. 

“ She is much older than she looks,” said Fanny; “al- 
most as old as I am.” 

“Society,” said Mrs. Merdle, with another enrve of her 
little finger, “is so difficult to explain to young persons 
(indeed is so difficult to explain to most persons), that I am 
glad to hear that. I wish Society was not so arbitrary, 1 
wish it was not so exacting — Lird, be quiet! ” 

The parrot had given a most pici*cing sliriek, as if its 
name were Society and it asserted its right to its exactions. 

“But,” resumed Mrs. Merdle, “we must take it as we 
find it. We know it is hollow and conventional and worldly 
and very shocking, but unless we are Savages in the Trop- 
ical seas (I should have been charmed to be one myself — 
most delightful life and perfect climate I am told), we 
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must consult it. It is the common lot. Mr. Merdle is a 
most extensive merchant, his transactions are on the vast- 
est scale, his wealth and influence are very great, but even 
he — Bird, be quiet! • 

The parrot had shrieked another shriek; and it filled up 
the sentence so expressively that Mrs. Merdle was under no 
necessity to end it. 

“ Since your sister begs that I would terminate our per- 
sonal acquaintance,” she began again, addressing Little 
Dorrit, “ by relating tlie circumstances that are much to her 
credit, I cannot objec^t to comply with her request, I am 
sure. I have a son (1 was first married extremely young) 
of two or three-and-twenty.” 

Fanny set her lips, and her eyes looked half triumphantly 
at her sister. 

A son of two or tlirec-and-twenty. lie is a little gay, 
a thing Society is accustomed to in young men, and he is 
very impressible. Perhaps he inherits that misfortune. I 
am very impressible myself, by nature. The weakest of 
creatures. My feelings are touched in a moment.” 

Slie said all this, and everything else, as coldly as a 
wonum of snow; quite forgetting the sisters except at odd 
tinu\s, and apparently addressing some abstraction of So- 
ciety. For whose behoof, too, slu*- occasionally arranged 
her dress, or the composition of her figure upon the otto- 
man. 

“So he is very impressible. Nut a misfortune in our 
natural state, I dare say, but Ave are not in a natural state. 
Much to be lamented, no doubt, ]>arlicularly by myself, 
Avho am a child of nature if I could but show it; but so 
it is. Society suj)presses us and dominates us — Bird, be 
quiet I ” 

The parrot had brok(ui into a violent fit of laughter, after 
twisting divers bars of his cag<3 with his crooked bill, and 
licking them with his black tongue. 

“It is (]uite unnecessary to say to a ixu'son of your good 
sense, wide range of ex})erience, and cultivated feelings,” 
said Mrs. Merdle, from her nest of crimson and gold — and 
th(U*e put up her glass to refresh her memory as to whom 
she was addressing, — “that the stage sometimes has a fas- 
cination for young men of that class of character. In say- 
ing the stage, I mean the people on it of the female sex. 
Therefore* when I heard that my son was supposed to be 
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fascinated by a dancer, I knew wliat tliat usually meant in 
Society, and conMed iu her being a dancer at the Opera, 
where young men moving in Society are usually fascinated/^ 

She passed her white hands over one another, observant 
of the 'sisters now; and the rings upon her lingers grated 
against each other, with a hard sound. 

As your sister will tell you, wiien I found what the 
theatre was, I was much surprised and much distressed. 
But when 1 found tliat your sister, by rejecting my son’s 
advances (I must add, in an unexp(?cted maimer), had 
brought him to the point of proposing marriage, my feel- 
ings were of the profoundest anguish — acute. 

She traced the outline of lier left eyebrow, and put it 
right. 

111 a distracted condition which only a mother — moving 
ill Society — can be susceptible of, 1 determined to go my- 
self to the theatre, and represent my slate of mind to the 
dancer. I made myelf known to your sister. I found her, 
to my surprise, in many respects different from my expec- 
tations; and certainly in none more so, than iu meeting me 
with — what shall I say? — a sort of family assertion on her 
own jiart? Mrs. Merdle smiled. 

“I told you, mahuu,’^ said Fanny, with a heightening 
colour, “that although you found me in that situation, I 
was so far above the rest, that 1 considered my family as 
good as your son’s; and that I had a brother who, knowing 
the circumstances, would be of the same opinivin, and would 
not consider siicli a connection any honour.’’ 

“Miss Dorrit,” said Mrs. Merdle, after frostily looking 
at her tlirougli her glass, “precisely what I was on the 
point of telling your sister, in pursuance of your recpiest. 
Much obliged to you for recalling it so accurately and an- 
ticipating me. I immediately,” addressing Little Dorrit, 
“(for I am the creature of imjmlse), took a bracelet from 
my arm, and begged your sister to let me clasp it ou hers, 
in token of the delight I had in our being able to approach 
the subject so far on a common footing.” (This was per- 
fectly true, the lady having bought a cheap and showy article 
ou her way to the interview, with a general eye to bribery.) 

“And I told you, Mrs. Merdle,” said Fanny, “that we 
might be unfortunate, but were not c.ommon.” 

“ I think, the very words, Miss Dorrit,” assented Mrs. 
Merdle. 
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^^And I told you, Mrs. Merdle,” said Fanny, ^Hliat if 
you spoke to me of the superiority of your son^s standing 
in Society, it was barely possible that you rather deceived 
yourself in your suppositions about my origin; and that 
my father’s standing, even in the Society in which he 
now moved (what that was, was best known to myself), 
was eminently superior, and was ackriowleged by every 
one.’^ 

^njuite accurate,” rejoined Mrs. Merdle, ‘‘A most ad- 
mirable memory.” 

Thank yon. ma’am. Perhaps you will be so kind as to 
tell my sister the rest.” 

There is very little to tell,” said Mrs. Merdle, review- 
ing the breadth of bosom which seemed essential to her 
having room enough to be unfeeling in, ‘4)ut it is to yoiir 
sister’s credit. I pointed out to your sister the plain state 
of the case; the impossibility of the Society in which we 
moved recognising the Society in whicli she mov(‘d — though 
charming, I have no doubt; the immense disadvantage at 
which she would consecpiently ])lace the family she had so 
high an opinion of, upon which we should iind ourselves 
compelled to look down with contempt, and from which 
(socially speaking) we should feel obliged to recoil with ab- 
horrence. Tn short, I made an appeal to that laudable 
pride in your sister,” 

Let my sister know, if you please, l\[rs. !Merdl(‘,” Fanny 
pouted, with a toss of her gauzy bonnet, ‘Hhat I had al- 
ready had th(i honour of telling your son that I wished to 
liave nothing Avhatever to say to him.” 

‘‘Well, Miss Dorrit,” assented Mrs. !Merdle, “perhaps I 
might have mentioned that before. If I did not think of 
it, perha})S it was because my mind reversal to the appn*- 
hensions [ had at the time, that he might persevere and 
you might have something to say to him. I also mentioned 
to your sister — I again address the non-professional jMiss 
Dorrit — that my son would have notliing in the event of 
such a marriage, and would be an absolute beggar. (I 
mention that, merely as a fact which is part of the narra- 
tive, and not as supposing it to have influenced your sister, 
except in the ])rudent and legitimate Avay in which, consti- 
tuted as our artificial system is, we must, all be influenced 
by such considerations.) Finally, after some high words 
and high spirit on the part of your sister, we came to tlie 
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complete understanding that there was no danger; and 
your sister was so obliging as to allow me to present her 
with a mark or two of my appreciation at my dressmaker’s.’^ 

Little Dorrit looked sorry, and glanced at Fanny with a 
troubled face. 

Also,” said Mrs. Merdle, ^^as to promise to give me the 
present pleasure of a closing interview, and of parting with 
her on the best of terms. On which occasion,” added Mrs. 
Merdle, quitting her nest, and putting something in Fanny’s 
hand, Miss Dorrit will permit me to say Farewell wdth 
best wishes, in my own dull manner.” 

The sisters rose at the same time, and they all stood near 
the cage of tiie parrot, as h(5 tore at a claw-full of biscuit 
and spat it out, seemed to nio(*k them with a pompous dance 
of his body without moving his feet, and suddenly turned 
himself upside down and trailed himself all over tlie out- 
side of his golden cage, with the aid of his crind beak and 
his black tongue. 

Adieu, Miss Dorrit, witli best wishes,” said JMrs. Mer- 
die, “If we could only come to a Millennium, or some- 
thing of that sort, 1 for one might have the pleasure of 
knowing a numl)er of charming and talented persons from 
whom I am at present excluded. A more primitive state 
of society would be delicious to me. There used to be a 
poem when I learnt lessons, something about Lo the poor 
Indian whose something mind! If a few thousand persons 
moving in Society, could only go and be Indians, I would 
put my naiiie down diieetly; but as, moving in Society, 
we can’t be Indians, unfortunately — (Kood morning!” 

They came down-stairs with powder before tlieni and 
powder behind, tJie elder sister haughty and the younger 
sister humbled, and were shut out into un powdered Harley 
Street, Cavendish Square. 

“ Well? ” said Fanny, when they had gone a little way 
without speaking. “Have you notliing to say, Amy?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to say!’" she answered, dis- 
tressed. “ You didn’t like this young man, Fanny? ” 

“Like him? He is almost an idiot.” 

“I am so sorry — don’t be hurt — but, since you ask mo 
what I have to say, I am so very sorry, Fanny, that you 
suffered this lady to give 3^011 anything.” 

“ You little Fo<d ! ” returned her sister, shaking her with 
the sharp pull she gave her arm. “Have you no spirit at 
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all? But that^s just the way! You have no self-respect, 
you have no becoming pride. Just as you allow yourself 
to be followed about by a contemptible little Chivery of a 
thing/’ with the scornf idlest emphasis, ‘^you would let 
your family be trodden on, and never turn.” 

Don’t say that, dear Fanny. I do what I can for them.” 

You do what you can for them ! ” repeated Fanny, walk- 
ing her on very fast. Would you let a woman like this, 
whom you could see, if you had any experience of anything, 
to be as false and insolent as a woman can be — would you 
let her put her foot upon your family, and thank her for 
it? ” 

‘‘No, Fanny, T am sure.” 

“ Then make her pay for il, you mean little thing. What 
else can you make her do? Make her pay for it, you 
stupid child; and do your family some credit with the 
juoney ! ” 

Tliey spoke no more, all the way ba(*k to the lodging 
wliere Fanny and her umde lived. When they arrived 
there, they found the old man practising his clarionet in 
the. dolefullest manner, in a corner of the room. Fanny 
had a (‘omposite meal to make, of chops, and porter, and 
tea; and indignantly pretended to ])re)>arc it for herself, 
tliougli lier sister did all that in cpiiet reality. When, at 
last, Fanny sat down to eat and drink, she threw the table 
implemenis about and was angry with her bread, much as 
her fatlu'r liad betui last night. 

“ If you despise me,” she said, bursting into vehement 
tears, ^‘Ijecauso I am a dancer, why did you put me in the 
way of being one? It was your doing. You would have 
'me stoo]) as low as the ground before this Mrs. IMerdlo, and 
let her say what she liked and do what she liked, and hold 
us all in conhnn2)t, and tell me so to my face. Because I 
am a dancer ! ” 

“O Fanny!” 

“And Ti]) too, poor follow. She is to disparage him 
just as much as she likes, Avithout any check — I suppose 
because lie has been in tlie law, and the docks, and differ- 
ent things. Why, it was your doing, Amy. You might at 
least approve of his being defended.” 

All this time the uncle was dolefully blowing his clario- 
net in the corner, sometimes taking it an inch or so from 
his mouth for a moiueut while he stopped to gaze at them. 
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with a vague impressiojj that somebody had said some- 
thing. 

And your father, your poor father, Amy. Because he 
is not free, to fhow himself and to speak for himself, you 
would let such people insult him with impunity. If 
you don^t feel for yourself, because you go out to worlc, 
you might at least feel for him, I should think, knowing 
what he has undergone so long.^^ 

Poor Little Dorrit felt the injustice of this taunt rather 
sharply. The remembrance of last night added a barbed 
point to it. She said nothing in reply, but turned her chair 
from the table tOAvards the hre. Uncle, after making one 
|nore pause, blew a dismal wail and went on again. 

Fanny was passionate with the tea-cups and the bread as 
long as her passion lasted, and then protested that she was 
the wretchedest girl in the world, and she Avished she Avas 
dead. After that, her ciying became rcnnorseful, and she 
got up and put her arms round her sister. Little Dorrit 
tried tb stop her from saying anything, but she ausAV(n‘(*d 
that she avoaiM, she must! Tlun’ciipou she said again, and 
again, beg your pardon, Amy,’^ and Forgive me, Aiay/^ 
^alniost as passionately as she had said Avdiat she regretted. 

“But indeed, indeed, Amy,” slie resumed Avhen they 
w«re seated in sisterly accord side by side, ‘^T hope and I 
^ think you would have seen this diifei'cmtly, if you had 
knoAvn a little more of Society.” 

“Perhaps I might, Fanny,” said the mild Little Dorrit. 
“You see, Avhile you hav<5 lieeu domestic and resignedly 
shut up there, Amy,” pursued her sister, gradually iM^gin- 
ning to patronise, “ I haA-e been out, moving more in Soci- 
ety, and may have been getting proud and spiiited — mor§ 
than I ought to be, perhaps? ” 

Little Dorrit ansAvered “ Yes. O yes ! ” 

“And Avhile you have been thinking of the dinner or the 
clothes, I may have been thinking, you knoAV, of the fam- 
ily. Noav, may it not be so, Amy? ” 

Little Dorrit again nodded “ Yes,” Avith a more cheerful 
face than heart. 

“Especially as we. knoAv,” said Fanny, “that there cer- 
tainly is a tone in the yilace to which you have been so true, 
which does belong to it, and which does make it different 
from other aspects of Society. So kiss me once again, 
Amy dear, and Ave will agree that we may both be right, 
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and that you are a tranquil, domestic, li^me-loving, good 

The clarionet had been lamenting most pathetically dur- 
ing this dialogue, but was cut short Fanny’s an- 

nouncement that it was time to go; whic^sne conveyed to 
her uncle by shutting up his scrajj of music, and taking the 
clarionet out of his jiiouth. 

Little Dorrit parted from them at the door, .and hastened 
back to the Marshalsea. It fell dark the^ sooner than 
elsewhere, and going into it that evening was like going 
into a deep trencli. The shadow of the wall was on every 
object. Not least upon the figure in the old grey gown and 
the black velvet cap, as it turned towards her when sho 
0 })eiied the door of tlie dim room. 

“ Why not upon me too! ” thought Little Dorrit, with tlie 
door yet in her hand. It was not unreasonable in Fanny. 


CHAPTER XXL 

MR. MEKDLE\S COMPLAINT. 

I*- 

Upox that establishment of state, the Merdie establish* 
ment in Harley Street, Cavendish Stpiare, there was the* 
shadow of no more common wall than tin' fronts of other 
establishments of state on the opposite side of the street. 
Like unexceptionable Society, the op])osing rows of houses 
in Harley IStreet were very grim with one another. Indeed, 
the mansions and their inhabitants were so niuch alike in 
that respect, that tlie people were often to be found drawn 
up .on opposite sides of dinner-tables, in the shade of their 
own loftiness, staring at the other side of the way with the 
dulness of the houses. 

Everybody knows how like the street, the two dinner- 
rows of jieoplc who lake their stand by the street will be. 
The expressionless uniform twenty liouses, all to be knocked 
at and rung at in tlio same form, all approachable by the* 
same dull steps, all femb'd oft* by iim sumo pattern of rail- 
ing, all with the same imi>raoticable lire-eseapes, the same 
incoTiV(‘uient fixi.uves in their heads, and everything with- 
out eycei)tion to bo taken at w high valuation — who lias not 
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dined with these? The house so d^Blrily out of repair, the 
occasional bow-window, the stuecoj|d house, the newly- 
fronted house, the comer house with nothing but angular 
rooms, the houEMwith the blinds always down, the house 
with the hatonslint always up, the house where the col- 
lector has called for one quarter of an Idea, and found no- 
body at home — who has not dined with these? The house 
that nobody will take, and is to be had a bai’gain — who 
does not know her? The showy hoiise that was taken for 
life by the disappointed gentleman, and which does not 
suit him at all — wlio is unacquainted with that haunted 
habitation? 

Harley Street, Cavendish Square, was more than aware 
of Mr. and Mrs. Merdle. Intruders there were in Harley 
Street, of whom it was not aw'are; but Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
dle it delighted to honour. Socitdy was aware of M r. and 
Mrs. Merdle. Society had said “Let us license them; let 
us know them. ” 

Mr. Merdle was immensely rich; a man of prodigious 
enterprise; a Midas without the ears, who turned all he 
touche^O^gold; He was in everything good, from bank- 
ing to* buiidin^i He ■was in Parliament, of course. He 
iiL^fhe .Cify, necessarily. He was Chairipun of this, 
Ifi^stl’e of that. President of the other. Tlie weightiest of 
men had said Ijo projectors, “ Now, what name have you got? 
Have you got Merdle? ” And, the reply being in the neg- 
ative, had said “Then I won’t look at you.” 

This great and fortunate man had provided that extensive 
bosom, which required so much room to be unfeeling enough 
in, with a nest of crimson and gold some fifteen years 
before. It, was not a bosom to rejiose upon, but it was a 
capital bosom to hang jewels u])on. Mr. Merdle wanted 
something to hang jewels ujjon, and he bought it for the 
purpose. Storr and Mortimer might have married on the 
same speculation. 

Like all his other speculations, it was sound and success- 
ful. The jewels showed to the richest advantage. The 
bosom moving in Society with the jewels displayed upon it, 
attracted general admiration. Society approving, Mr, Mer- 
dle was satisfied. He was the most disinterested of men, 
— did everything for Society, and got as little for himself 
out of all his gain and caic, as a man might. 

That is to say. It may be supposed that he got all ho 
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wanted, othei*wise with unlimited wealth he would have 
got it. But his desire was to the utmost to satisfy Society 
(whatever that was), and take up all its drafts upon him 
for tribute. Ho did not shine in company; lie liad not very 
much to say for himself; he was a reserved man, with a 
broad, overhanging, watchful head, that particular kind of 
dull red colour in his cheeks which is rather stale than 
fresh, and a somewhat un(»asy expression about his coat- 
cuffs, as if they were in his confidence, and had reasons 
for being anxious to hide his hands. In the little he said, 
he was a pleasant man enough; plain, emphatic about 
])ublic and private confideiu*e, and tenacious of the utmost 
deference being shown by every one, in all things, to So- 
ciety. In Dliis same Socitdy (if that were it which came to 
his dinners, and to Mrs. Merciless receptions and concerts), 
he hardly seemed to enjoy himself much, and was mostly 
1o be found against walls and behind doors. Also when 
he went out to it, instead of its coming home to him, he 
seemed a little fatigued, and upon the whole leather more 
disposed for bed; but he was always cultivating it neverthe- 
less, and always moving in it, and always laying out money 
on it with the greatest liberalif}'. 

IMrs. Merdle’s first husband had been a colonel, under 
whose auspices the bosom had entered into competition with 
the snoAvs of North Aineri(*ti, and had come off at little dis- 
advantage ill point of whiteness, and at none in point of 
coldness The coloiiePs son Avas Mrs. Mcuxlle^s only child. 
He was of a chuckle-headed high-shouldered make, Avith a 
general ajipearanee of being, not so iiiiieh a young man as 
a swelled boy. He had given so fcAV signs of reason, that 
a by- word went among his companions that his brain had 
been frozen up in a mighty frost Avhich prevailed at St. 
Joliii^s, New Brunswick, at the period of his birth there, 
and had never thawed from tliat hour. Another bv-Avord 
represented him as having in his infancy, through the neg- 
ligence of a nurse, fallen out of a high Aviiidow on his head, 
Avhieh had been heard by responsible Avitnessos to crack. 
It is probable that both these representations Avere of ex 
post facto origin; the young gentleman (Avhose expressive 
name Avas Sparkler) being moiionianiacal in offering mar- 
1‘iage to all manner of undesirable young ladies, and in 
r(miarking of every successive young lady to Avhom ho 
tendered a matriraonial proposal that she Avas “ a doosed 
9 
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fine gal — well educated too — with no biggodd nonsense 
about her.^^ 

A son-in-law, with these limited talents, might have been 
a clog upon another man; but Mr, Merdle did not v/ant a 
son-in-law for himself; he wanted a son-in-law for Society. 
Mr. Sparkler having been in the Guards, and being in the 
habit of frequenting all the races, and all the lounges, and 
all the parties, and being well known. Society was satisfied 
with its son-in-law. This happy result Mr. Merdle would 
have considered well attained, though Mr. Sparkler had 
been a more expensive article. And he did not get Mr. 
Sparkler by any means cheap for Society, even as it was. 

There was a dinner giving in the Harley Street estab- 
lishment, while Little Dorrit was stitching at her father’s 
new shirts by his side that night; and there were magnates 
from the Court and magnates from the City, magnates from 
the Commons and magnates from the Lords, magnates from 
the bench and magnates from the bar. Bishop magnates, 
Treasury magnates. Horse Guards magnates. Admiralty 
magnates, — all the magnates that keep us going, and some- 
times trip us up. 

“I am told,” said Bishop magnate to Horse Guards, 
that Mr. Merdle has made another enormous hit. They 
say a hundred thousand pounds.” 

Horse Guards had heard two. 

Treasury had heard three. 

Bar, handling liis persuasive double eye-glass, was by no 
means clear but that it might be four. It was one of those 
happy strokes of calculation and combination, the result 
of which it was difficult to estimate. It was one of those 
instances of a comprehensive grasp, associated with ha- 
bitual luck and characteristic boldness, of which an age pre- 
sented us but few. But liere was Brother Bellows, who 
had been in the great Bank case, and who could probably 
tell us more. What did Brother l^ellows put this new suc- 
cess at? 

Brother Bellows was on his Avay to make his bow to the 
bosom, and could only tell them in passing that he had 
heard it stated, with great appearance of truth, as being 
worth, from first to last, half-a-million of money. 

Admiralty said Mr. Merdle was a wonderful man. Treas- 
ury said he was a new power in the country, and would be 
able to buy up the whole House of Commons. Bishop said 
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he was glad to think that this wealth flowed into the coffers 
of a gentleman who was always disposed to maintain the 
best interests of Society. 

Mr. Merdle himself was usually late on these occasions, 
as a man still detained in the clutch of giant enterprises 
Avhen other men had shaken off their dwarfs for the day. 
On this occasion, he was the last arrival. Treasury said 
Merdle^s work punished him a little. Bishop said he was 
glad to think that this wealth flowed into the coffers of a 
gentleman who accepted it with meekness. 

Powder ! There was so much Powder in waiting, that it 
flavoured the dinner. Pulverous particles got into the 
dishes, and Society’s meats had a seasoning of first-rate 
footmen. jMr. Merdle took down a countess who was se- 
cluded somewhere in the core of an immense dress, to which 
she was in tlie pro})ortion of the heart to the overgrown 
cabbage. If so low a simile may be admitted, the dress 
went down the staircase like a richly brocaded Jack in the 
Green, and nobody knew what sort of small person carried it. 

Society had everything it could want, and could not 
want, for dinner. It had everything to look at, and every- 
thing to eat, and cverytliing to drink. It is to be hoped it 
enjoyed itself; for Mr, Merdle’ s own share of the repast 
might have been paid for with eighteenpence. Mrs. Merdle 
was magnificent. Tlie chief butler was the next magnifi- 
cent institution of the day. Pie was the stateliest man in 
company. lie did nothing, but he looked on as few other 
men could have done, lie was Mr. Merdle’s last gift to 
Society. Mr. Merdle didn’t want liim, and was put out of 
countenance when the great creature looked at him; but in- 
appeasable Society would have him — and had got him. 

The invisible countess carried out the Green at the usual 
stage of the entertainment, and the file of beauty was closed 
up by the bosom. Treasury said, Juno. Bishop said, 
Judith. 

Bar fell into discussion with Horse Guards concerning 
courts-martial. Brother Bellows and Bench struck in. 
Other magnates paired off. Mr. Merdle sat silent, and 
looked at the table-cloth. Sometimes a magnate addressed 
him, to turn the stream of his own particular discussion 
towards liim; but Mr, Merdle seldom gave much attention 
to it, or did more than rouse himself from his calculations 
and pass the wine. 
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When they rose, so many of the magnates had something 
to say to Mr. Merdle individually, that he held little levees 
by the sideboard, and checked them off as they went out 
at the door. 

Treasury hoped he might venture to congratulate one of 
England's world-famed capitalists and merchant-princes 
(he had turned that original sentiment in the house a few 
times, and it came easy to him) on a new achievement. To 
extend the triumphs of such men, was to extend the tri- 
umphs and resources of the nation; and Treasury felt — he 
gave Mr. Merdle to understand — patriotic on the subject, 
“Thank you, my lord, said Mr. Merdle; “thank you. 
I accept your congratulations with pride, and I am glad 
you approve. 

“Why, I dou^t unreservedly approve, my dear Mr. Mer- 
dle. Because,’^ smiling Treasury turned him by the arm 
towards the sideboard and spoke banteringly, “ it never can 
be worth your while to come among us and help us.^^ 

Mr. Merdle felt honoured by the 

“No, 110,’^ said Treasury, “that is not the light in which 
one so distinguished for practical knowledge, and great 
foresight, can be expected to regard it. If we should ever 
be happily enabled, by accidentally possessing the control 
over circumstances, to propose to one so eminent to — to 
come among us, and give us the weight of his influence, 
knowledge, and character, we could only propose it to him 
as a duty. In fact, as a duty that he owed to Society. 

Mr. Merdle intimated that Society was the api)le of his 
eye, and that its claims were paramount to every other con- 
sideration. Treasury moved on, and Jhii* came up. 

Bar, with his little insinuating Jury droop, and Angering 
his persuasive double eye-glass, hoped he might be excused 
if he mentioned to one of the greatest convertei\s of the 
root of all evil into the root of all good, who had for a long 
time reflected a shining lustre on the annals even of our 
commercial country — if he mentioned, disinterestedly, and 
as, what we lawyers called in our pedantic way, ajnicus 
curiae, fact that had come by accident within his knowl- 
edge. He Iiad been required to look over the title of a very 
considerable estate in one of the eastern counties — lying, in 
fact, for Mr% Merdle knew we lawyers loved to be particu- 
lar, on the borders of tAvo of the eastern counties. Nowj 
the title was perfectly sound, and the estate was to be pur- 
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chased by one who had the command of — Money (Jury 
droop and persuasive eye-glass), on remarkably advanta- 
geous terms. This had come to Bar\s knowledge only that 
day, and it had occurred to him I shall have the honour 
of dining with my esteemed friend Mr. Merdle this even- 
ing, and, strictly between ourselves, I will mention the op- 
portunity.^^ Such a purchase would involve not only great 
legitimate political influence, but some half-dozen church 
presentations of considerable annual value. Now, that Mr. 
Merdle was already at no loss to discover means of occtipy- 
ing even his caj)ital, and of fully employing even his active 
and vigorous intellect. Bar well knew : but he would vent- 
ure to suggest tliat the question* arose in his mind, whether 
one who had deservedly gained so high a position and so 
European a reputation did not owe it — we would not say 
to himself, but we would say to Society, to possess himself 
of such influences as these; and to exercise them — we 
would not say for his own, or for his party’s, but we would 
say for Society’s — benefit. 

Mr. Merdle again expressed hiniself .as wholly devoted to 
that object of his constant consideration, and Bar took his 
persuasive eye-glass up the grand staircase. Bishop then 
came undesignedly sliding in the direction of the sideboard. 

Surely the goods of this Avorld, it occurred in an acciden- 
tal way to Bishop to remark, could scarcely be directed into 
happier channels than when they accumulated under the 
magic touch of the wise and sagacious, who, while they 
knew the just value of riches (Bishop tried here to look as 
if he were rather poor liimself), were aware of their im- 
portance, judiciously governed and rightly distributed, to 
the Avelfare of our brethren at large. 

Mr. Merdle with humility expressed his conviction that 
Bishop couldn’t mean him, and with inconsistency ex- 
pressed his high gratification in Jhsliop’s good opinion. 

Bishop then — jauntily stepping out a little with his well- 
shaped right leg, as though he said to Mr. Merdle don’t 
mind tlie apron; a mere form!” — ])ut this case to his good 
friend : 

Whether it had occurred to his good friend, that Society 
might not unreasonably hope that one so blest in his under- 
takings, and whose example on his ])edestal Avas so influen- 
tial Avith it, would shed a little money in the direction of a 
mission or so to Africa? 
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Mr. Merdle signifying that the idea should have his best 
attention, Bishop put another case : 

Whether his good friend had at all interested himself in 
the proceedings of our Combined Additional Endowed Dig- 
nitaries Committee, and whether it had occurred to him 
that to shed a little money in that direction might be a 
great conception finely executed? 

Mr. Merdle made a similar reply, and Bishop explained 
his reason for inquiring. 

Society looked to such men as his good friend to do such 
things. It was not that looked to them, but that So- 
ciety looked to them. Just as it was not Our Committee 
who wanted the Additional Endowed Dignitaries, but it 
was Society that was in a state of the most agonising un- 
easiness of mind until it got them. He begged to assure 
his good friend, that he was extremely sensible of his good 
friend’s regard on all occasions for the best interests of So- 
ciety; and he considered that he was at once consulting 
those interests, and expressing the feeling of Society, when 
he wished him continued prosperity, continued increase of 
riches, and continued things in general. 

Bishop then betook himself up-stairs, and the other mag- 
nates gradually floated up after him until there was no one 
left below but Mr. Merdle. That gentleman, after looking 
at the table-cloth until tlie soul of the chief butler glowed 
with a noble resentment, went slowly up after the rest, and 
l)ecame of no account in the stream of people on the grand 
staircase. Mrs. Merdle was at home, the best of the jewels 
were hung out to be seen, Society got what it came for, Mr. 
Merdle drank twopenny worth of tea in a corner and got 
more than he wanted. 

Among the evening magnates was a famous physician, 
who knew everybody, and whom everybody knew. On en- 
tering at the door, he came upon Mr. Merdle drinking his 
tea in a corner, and touched him on the arm. 

Mr. Merdle started. Oh ! It’s you ! ” 

Any better to-day? ” 

*‘No,” said Mr. Merdle, “ I am no better.’’ 

A pity I didn’t see you this morning. Pray come to 
me to-morrow, or let me come to you.” 

Well ! ” he replied* I will come to-morrow as I drive 

by.” 

Bar and Bishop had both been l)y-standers during this 
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short dialogue, and as Mr. Merdle was swept away by the 
crowd, they made their rei^arks upon it to the Physician. 
Bar said, there was a certain point of mental strain beyond 
which no man could go; that the point varied with various 
textures of brain and peculiarities of constitution, as he had 
had occasion to notice in several of his learned brothers; 
but, the point of endurance i)assed by a line’s breadth, de- 
pression and dyspepsia ensued. Not to intrude on the 
sacred mysteries of medicine, he took it, now (with the 
Jury droop and persuasive eye-glass), tliat this was Mer- 
dle’s case? Bishop said that when he was a young man, 
and had fallen for a brief space into the habit of writing 
sermons on Saturdays, a habit Avhich all young sons of the 
church should sedulously avoid, he had frequently been 
sensible of a depression, arising as he supposed from an 
overtaxed intellect, upon which the yolk of a new-laid egg, 
beaten up by the good woman in whose house he at that 
time lodged, with a glass of sound sherry, initmeg, and 
powdered sugar, acted like a charm. Without presuming 
to offer so simple a remedy to the consideration of so 
profound a professor of the great healing art, he would 
venture to inquire whether the strain, being by way of 
intricate calculations, the spirits might not (humanly 
speaking) be restored to their tone by a gentle and yet gen- 
erous stimulant? 

‘^Yes,” said the physician, ‘‘yes, you lire both right. 
But 1 may as well tell you that I can find nothing the mat- 
ter with Mr. Merdle. He has the constitution of a rhi- 
noceros, the digestion of an ostrich, and the concentration of 
an oyster. As to nerves, Mr. Merdle is of a cool tempera- 
ment, and not a sensitive man: is about as invulnerable, I 
should say, as Achilles. How such a man should suppose 
himself unwell without reason, you may think strange. 
But I have found notliing the matter with him. He may 
have some deep-seated recondite complaint. I can^t say* 
I only say, that at present I have not found it out.’^ 

There was no shadow of Mr. Merdle’ s complaint on the 
bosom now displaying precious stones in rivalry with many 
similar superb jewel-stands; there was no shadow of Mr. 
Merdle’ s complaint on young Sparkler hovering about the 
rooms, monomaniacally seeking any sufficiently ineligible 
young lady with no nonsense about her; there was no 
shadow of Mr. Merdle’s complaint on the Barnacles and 
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Stiltstalkings, of whom whole colonies were present; or on 
any of the company. Even on himself, its shadow was 
faint enough as he moved about among the throng, receiv- 
ing homage. 

Mr. Merdle^s complaint. Society and he had so much to 
do with one another in all things else, that it is hard to 
imagine his complaint, if he had one, being solely his own 
affair. Had he that deep-seated recondite complaint, and 
did any doctor find it out? Patience. In the meantime^ 
the shadow of the Marshalsea wall was a real darkening 
influence, and could be seen on the Dorrit Family at any 
stage of the sun’s course. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

A PUZZLE. 

Mr. Clennam did not increase in favour with the Father 
of the Marshalsea in tlie ratio of his increasing visits. His 
obtuseiiess on the great Testimonial question was not cal- 
culated to awaken admiration in the paternal breast, but 
had rather a tendency to give offence in tliat sensitive quar- 
ter, and to be regarded as a positive shortcoming in point 
of gentlemanly feeling. An impression of disappointment, 
occasioned by the discovery that Mr. Clennam scarcely pos- 
sessed that deli^ acy for which, in the (confidence of his na- 
ture, he had been inclined to give him credit, began to 
darken the fatheily mind in connection with that gentle- 
man. The father went so far as to say, in his private fam- 
ily circle, that he feared Mi-. Clennam was not a man of 
high instincts. He was happy, he observed, in his public 
capacity as leader and representative of the College, to re- 
ceive Mr. Clennam when he called to pay his respects; but 
he didn’t find tliat lie got on with him personally. Tlierc 
appeared to be something (lie didn’t know what it was) 
wanting in him. Howbeit, tlie fatlier did not fail in any 
outward show of politeness, but, on the contrary, honoured 
him with mqch attention; perhaps cherishing the li(3pe 
that, although not a man of a sutficicntly brilliant and 
spontaneous turn of mind to rep(^at his former testimonial 
unsolicited; it might still be within the compass of his iia- 
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ture to bear the part of a responsive gentleman, in any cor- 
respondence that way tending. 

In the threefold capacity, of the gentleman from outside 
wlio had been accidentally locked in on the night of his 
first a])pearance, of the gentleman from outside who had 
inquired into the affairs of the Father of the Marshalsea 
with the stupendous idea of getting him out, and of the 
gentleman from outside who took an interest in the child of 
the Marshalsea, (,'^lonnam soon became a visitor of mark, 
lie was not surjirised by tlie attentions he received from 
Mr. Cliivery wlani tliat officer was on the lock, for he made 
little distinction between Mr. (fiiivery^s politeness and that 
of the other turnk(*ys. It Avas on one ])articular afternoon 
that iMr. Cliivery snijirised him all at once, and stood forth 
from Ills companions in bold relief. 

Mr. Cliivery, by some artful exercise of his power of 
clearing the Lodge, had contrived to rid it of all sauntering 
Collegians; so that (fiennam, coming out of the prison, 
should find him on duly alom\ 

‘‘(Private) I ask your pardon, sir,” said Mr, Chi very in 
a secret inanmu'; “but which Avay inight you bo going? V 

“ 1 am going over 1 lie Ih’idge.” He saAV in Mr. Cliivery, 
with some astonishment, quite an Allegory of Silence, as 
lie stood Avith liis kiy on his lips. 

“(Private) I ask your jiardou again,” said Mr. Cliivery, 
“but could yon go round by Ilorsemoiiger Lane? Could 
you by any means find time to look in at that address?” 
handing him a little (Mrd, priiitiMl for circulation among the 
eonneetion of Cliivery and Co., Tobacconists, Importers of 
pure iravaiinah Cigars, Peiigal Clu*roots, and fine-Ha\'’Oured 
Cubas, Dealers in l^luicy Siniffs, &e. &c. 

“(Private) It aii’t tobacco business,” said Mr. Chivery. 
“The truth is, it's my Avife. She's Avishful to say a Avonl 
to you, sir, upon a })oint respecting — yes,” said Mr, Ohi\^- 
ery, answering Cleniiam’s look of apprehension with a nod, 
“respecting her.’^ 

“I Avill make a point of seeing your wife directly.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Much obliged. It aiCt above ten min- 
utes out of your way. Please to ask for 3frs. Chivery ! ” 
These instructions, Mr. Chivery, who had already let him 
out, cautiously called through a little slide in the outer 
door, Avhich he could draAv back from Avithiii for the inspec- 
tion of visitors Avhen it pleased liiiii. 
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Arthur Clennam, with the card in his hand, betook him- 
self to the address set forth upon it, and speedily arrived 
there. It was a very small establishment, wherein a decent 
woman sat behind the counter Avorking at her needle. Lit- 
tle jars of tobacco, little boxes of cigars, a little assortment 
of pipes, a little jar or tAvo of snuff, and a little instrument 
like a shoeing horn for serving it out, composed the retail 
stock in trade. 

Arthur mentioned his name, and his having promised to 
call, on the solicitation of Mr. Chivery. About something 
relating to Miss Dorrit, he believed. Mrs. ChiA^ery at once 
laid aside her work, rose up from her seat behind the count- 
er, and deploringly shook her head. 

You may see him now,’’ said she, “if you’ll condescend 
to take a peep,” 

With these mysterious Avords, she preceded the visitor 
into a little parlour behind the shop, with a little window 
in it commanding a very little dull back-yard. In this 
yard a Avash of sheets and table-cloths tried (in vain, for 
Avant of air) to get itself dried on a line or tAvo; and among 
those flapping articles Avas sitting in a chair, like the last 
mariner left alive on the deck of a damp ship without the 
power of furling the sails, a little AA'oe-begone young man. 

“Our John,” said Mrs, CluA^ery. 

Not to be deficient in interest, Clennam asked Avhat he 
might be doing there*/ 

“It’s the only change he takes,” said Mrs. Chivery, shak- 
ing her head afresh, “lie Avon’t go out, even in the biuik- 
yard, when there’s no linen; Imt when there’s linen to keep 
the neighbours’ eyes off, he’ll sit there, hours. Hours he 
will. Says he feels as if it Avas groves!” Mrs. Chi\"ery 
shook her head again, put her apron in a motherly Avay to 
her eyes, and reconducted her visitor into the regions of the 
business. 

“Please to take a seat, sir,” said Mrs. Chivery, “Miss 
Dorrit is the matter Avith (Kir John, sir; he’s a breaking 
his heart for hei*, and t Avould Avish to take tlie liberty to 
ask how it’s to be made good to his parents Avhen bust? ” 

Mrs. Chivery, Avho Avas a comfortable looking woman, 
much respected about Horsernonger Lane for her feelings 
and her conversation, uttered this speech with fell com- 
posure, and immediately afterwards began again to shake 
her head and dry her eyes. 
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said she in continuation, 5‘you are acquainted 
with the family, and have interested yourself with the 
family, and are influential with the family. If you can 
promote views calculated to make two young people happy, 
let me, for Our John’s sake, and for both their sakes, im- 
plore you so to do.” 

have been so luibituated,” returned Arthur, at a loss, 
during the short time I have known her, to consider Lit- 
tle — I have been so habituated to consider Miss Dorrit in a 
liglit altogether removed from that in which you present 
her to me, that you quite take me by surprise. Does she 
know your son? ” 

Drought up together, sir,” said Mrs. Chivery. “ Played 
together.” 

“ Does she know your son as lier admirer? ” 

‘^Oh! bless you, sir,” said Mrs. Chivery, with a sort 
of triumphant shiver, ^^she never could have seen him 
on a Sunday without knowing ho was that. His cane 
alone would have told it long ago, if nothing else had. 
Young men like Jolui don’t takc^, to ivory hands a ])int- 
ing, for nothing. How did I Jirst know it myself? Simi- 
larly.” 

Perhaps Miss Dorrit may not bo so ready as you, you 
see. ” 

^^Then she knows it, sir,” said Mrs. Chivery, ^^by word 
of mouth.” 

‘‘ Are you sure? ” 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Chivery, “sure and certain as in this 
house I am. I see my son go out with my own eyes when 
in this house I was, and 1 see my son come in with my own 
eyes when in this house I was, and I know he done it!” 
Mrs. Chivery derived a surprising force of emi)hasis from 
the foregoing circumstantiality and repetition. 

“May I ask you how he came to fall into the desiHmding 
state which causes you so much uneasiness? ” 

“That,” said ]Mrs. Chivciy, ‘"took place on that same 
day when to this liouse 1 see tliat John with these C 3 'es re- 
turn. Never been himself in this house since. Never was 
like what he has been since, not froiu tlie hour when to 
this liouse seven year ago me mul his father, as tenants by 
the quarter, came ! ” An etTcct in the nature of an affidavit 
was gained for this speech, by Mrs. Chi very’s peculiar 
power of construction. 
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May I venture to inquire what is your version of the 
matter? 

You may,” said Mrs. Chivery, “ and I will give it to 
you in honour and in word as true as in this shop I stand. 
Our Jolin has every one^s good word and every one’s good 
wish. He played with her as a child when in that yard a 
child she played. He has known her ever since. He went 
out upon the Sunday afternoon when in this very parlour 
he had dined, and met her, with appointment or without 
appointment which T do not pretend to say. He made his 
offer to her. Her brotlicr and sister is high in their views, 
and against Our John. Her father is all for himself in 
his views and against sharing her with any one. Under 
w'hich circumstances she has answered Our John, ‘Ho, 
John, I cannot have you, I cannot have any husband, it is 
not my intentions ever to become a wife, it is my intentions 
to be always a sacrifice, farewell, find another worthy of 
you, and forget me!’ This is the way in which she is 
doomed to be a constant slave, to them that are not 'worthy 
that a constant slave she unto them should be. This is the 
way in which Our John has come to find no pleasure but 
in taking cold among the linen, and in showing in that yard, 
as in that yard 1 have myself shown you, a broken-down 
ruin that goes liome to his mother’s heai’t ! ” Here the good 
woman pointed to the little window, whence her son might 
be seen sitting disconsolate in tlie tuiudess groves; and 
again shook her head and wiped her eyes, and besought 
him, for the united sakes of both the young people, to ex- 
ercise his influence towards the bright reversal of these dis- 
mal events. 

She was so confident in her exposition of the ease, and 
it was so undeniably founded on correct premises in so far 
as the relative positions of Little Dorrit and her family 
were concerned, that (Uennam could not feel positive on 
tlie other side. He had come to attach to Little Dorrit an 
interest so peculiar — an interest that removed her from, 
while it grew out of, the common and coarse things sur- 
rounding her — that he found it disappointing, disagreeable, 
almost painful, to suppose her in love with young Mr- Chiv- 
ery in the back-yard, or any such person. On the other 
hand, he reasoned with himself that she was just as good 
and just as true, in love with him, as not in love with him; 
and that to make a kind of domesticated fairy of her, on 
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the penalty of isolation at heart from the only people she 
knew, would be but a weakness of his own fancy, and not 
a kind one. Still, her youthful and ethereal appearance, 
her timid manner, the charm of her sensitive voice and 
eyes, the very many respects in which she had interested 
him out of her own individuality, and the strong differ- 
ence between herself and those about her, were not in uni- 
son, and were determined not to be in unison, with this 
newly presented idea. 

He told the worthy Mrs. Chivery, after turning these 
things over in his mind — he did that, indeed, while she 
was yet speaking — that he might be relied upon to do his 
utmost at all times to promote the happiness of Miss Dorrit, 
and to further tlie wishes of her heart if it were in his 
power to do so, and if lie could discover what they were. 
At the same time he cautioned her against assumptions and 
appearances; enjoined strict silence and secrecy, lest Miss 
Dorrit should be made uiiliappy; and particularly advised 
her to endeavour to win her sou’s confidence and so to 
make quite sure of the state of the case. Mrs. Chivery con- 
sidered the latter precaution superfluous, but said she would 
try. She shook her head as if she had not derived all the 
comfort she had fondly expected from this interview, but 
thanked liim nevertheless for the trouble he had kindly 
taken. Tln^y then parted good friends, and Arthur walked 
away. 

The crowd in the street jostling the crowd in his mind, 
and the two crowds making a confusion, he avoided Lon- 
don Bridge, and turned off in tlie quieter direction of the 
Iron Bri(lg(‘. He had scarcely set foot upon it, when he 
saw Little Dorrit walking on before him. Tt was a pleas- 
ant day, with a light breeze blowing, and she seemed to 
have that minute come there for air. He had left her in 
her father^s room within an hour. 

It Avas a timely chance, favourable to his wish of observ- 
ing her face and manner when no one else was by. He 
quickened his pace; but before he reached her, she turned 
her head. 

^^Have I startled you?^^ he asked. 

thought I knew the stej),” she answered, hesitat- 

ing- 

“And did you kiiOAV it, Little Dorrit? You could hardly 
have expected mine.” 
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“ I did not expect any. But when I heard a step, I 
thought it — sounded like yours.” 

“ Are you going further? ” 

“No, sir, I am only walking here for a little change.” 

They walked together, and she recovered her confiding 
manner with him, and looked up in his face, as she said, 
after glancing around : 

“ It is so strange. Perhaps you can hardly understand 
it. I sometimes have a sensation as if it was almost un- 
feeling to walk here? ” 

“ Unfeeling? ” 

“To see the river, and so much sky, and so many ob- 
jects, and such change and motion. Tiien to go back, you 
know, and find him in the same cramped place.” 

“ Ah yes ! But going back, you must remember that you 
take with you the spirit and influence of such things to 
cheer him.” 

“Do I? I hope I may! I am afraid you fancy too 
much, sir, and make me out too powerful. If you were in 
prison, could I bring such comfort to you? ” 

“ Yes, Little Dorrit, I am sure of it! ” 

He gathered from a tremor on her lip, and a passing 
shadow of great agitation on her face, that her mind was 
with her father. He remained silent for a few moments, 
that she might regain her composure. The Little DoiTit, 
trembling on his arm, was less in unison than ever with 
Mrs. Chivery’s theory, and yet was not irreconcilable with 
a new fancy which sprung up within him, that there might 
be some one else in the hopeless — newer fancy still — in the 
hopeless unattainable distance. 

They turned, and Clennam said. Here was Maggy com- 
ing! Little Dorrit looked up, surprised, and they con- 
fronted Maggy, who brought hersedf at sight of them to a 
dead stop. She had been trotting along, so preoccupied 
and busy, that she had not recognised tliem until they 
turned upon her. She was now in a moment so conscience- 
stricken that her very basket pai-took of the change. 

“Maggy, you promised me to stop near father.” 

“ So i would, Little Motlier, only he wouldn’t let me. If 
he takes and sends me out I must go. If he takes and 
says, ' Maggy, you hurry away and back with that letter, 
and you shall have a sixpence if the answer’s a good ’un,’ 
I must take it. Lor, Little Mother, Avhat’s a poor thing of 
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ten year old to do? And if Mr, Tip — if he happens to be 
a coming in as I coine out, and if he says, ^ Where are you 
going, Maggy? ’ and if I says, ‘ I’m a going So and So,’ 
and if he says, ‘I’ll have a Try too,’ and if he goes into 
the George and writes a letter, and if he gives it me and 
says, ‘ Take that one to the same place, and if the answer’s a 
good ’un I’ll give you a shilling,’ it ain’t my fault, mother ! ” 

Arthur read, in Little Dorrit’s downcast eyes, to whom 
she foresaw that the letters were addressed. 

‘‘I’m a going So and So. There! That’s where I am a 
going to,” said Maggy. “ I’m a going So and So. It an’t 
you. Little Mother, that’s got anything to do with it — it’s 
you, you know,” said Maggy, addressing Arthur. “You’d 
better come. So and So, and let me take and give ’em to 
you.” 

“ We will not be so particular as that, Maggy. Give 
them me here,” said Clennam, in a low voice. 

“ Well, then, come across the road,” answered Maggy, 
in a very loud whisper. “Little Mother wasn’t to know 
nothing of it, and she would never have known nothing of 
it if you had only gone. So and So, instead of bothering 
and loitering about. It ain’t my fault. I must do what I 
am told. They ought to be ashamed of themselves for tell- 
ing mo.” 

Clennam crossed to the other side, and hurriedly opened 
the letters. That from the father mentioned that most un- 
expectedly finding himself in the novel position of having 
been disappointed of a remittance from the City on which 
he had confidently counted, he took up his pen, being re- 
strained by the unhappy circumstance of his incarceration 
during three-and-twenty years (doubly underlined), from 
coming himself, as he would otherwise certainly have done 
— took u}) his pea to entreat IMr. Clennam to advance him 
the sum of Three Pounds Ten Shillings upon his I.O.U., 
which he begged to enclose. That from the son set forth 
that Mr. Clennam would, he knew, be gratified to hear that 
he had at length obtained permanent employment of a 
highly satisfactory nature, accompanied with every prospect 
of complete success in life; but that the temporary inability 
of his employer to pay him his arrears of salary to that 
date (in which condition said employer had appealed to 
that generous forbearance in which he trusted he should 
never be wanting towards a fellow-creature), combined with 
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the fraudulent conduct of a false friend, and tlie present 
higli price of provisions, had reduced him to the verge of 
ruin, unless he could by a quarter before six that evening 
raise the sum of eight pounds. This sum, Mr, Clennam 
would be happy to learn, he had, througli the promptitude 
of several friends who had a lively conlideriee in his prob- 
ity, already raised, with the oxeey)tion of a trifling balance 
of one pound seventeen and fourj)ence; the loan of Avhieh 
balance, for the period of one month, would be fraught with 
the usual beneficent consequences. 

These letters Clennam answered with the aid of his p(m- 
cil and pocket-book, on the spot; sending tlie fatlier what 
he asked for, and excusing himself from .(‘compliance with 
the demand of the son. then commissioned Maggy to 
return with his replies, and gave her the shilling of whi(*h 
the failure of lier supi)lemental enterprise would liave dis- 
appointed her otherwise*. 

When he rejoined Little Dorrit, and tliey liad bi'gun 
walking as bcf(3re, slie said all at once : 

think I had better go. I had btdfer go honu*.’^ 

Don't be distressed,’^ said Clennam, “ T have'*, answenal 
the letters. They were nothing. Von know what they 
were. They were nothing.” 

“But I am afraid,” she roturned, “1o leave ]iim, I am 
afraid to leave any of them. When 1. am geme, th(*y jxu- 
vert — but they don’t mean it — even Maggy.” 

“It was a very innocent c(nnmission that she iind(*rto()k, 
poor thing. And in keeping it secnot from jam, she .su]>- 
posed, no doubt, that she was only saving you nm‘asi- 
ness,” 

“Yes, I hope so, I hope s(7. But I had better go homt‘! 
It was but the other day that my sister told me 1 had be- 
come so used to the prison that 1 liad its tone and character. 
It must be so. I am sure it must be when 1 see these 
things. My place is tliere. I am better tluirc. It is un- 
feeling in me to be here, when I can do the least thing 
there. Good-bye. I had far better stay at home ! ” 

The agonised way in which she poured this out, as if it 
burst of itself from her suppressed heart, made it difficult 
for Clennam to keep the tears from Ids ey(*.s as lie saw and 
heard her. 

“Dcm’tcallit home, my child!” he entreated. ^^It is 
always painful to me to hear you call it home.” 
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it is home! What else can I call home? Wliy 
should I ever forget it for a single moment? 

You never do, dear Little Lorrit, in any good and true 
servico.^^ 

hope not, 0 I hope not! But it is better for mo to 
stay there; much betten-, much more dutiful, much happier. 
Please don’t go with iiu'., let me go by myself, (lood-bye, 
<Jod bless you. Thank 3 ^ 011 , thank you.” 

lie felt that it was bettor to respect her entreat}^, and 
did not move while her slight form went quickly av/ay 
from him. When it had fluttered out of sight, he turned 
his fa(*,e towards the water and stood thinking. 

Sli('. would have been distressed at any time by this dis- 
covery of th(‘- letters; but so much so, and iii that unre- 
strainable Avay? 

Xo. 

Wlien she had seen her father begging with his thread- 
barc^ disguise on, when she liad entreated him not to give 
lier father mono}", she luid Ijeeii distressed, but not like 
this. Sometliing had made her keenly and additionally 
vsensitive just now. Now, was there some one in the hope- 
less unattainable distance? Or had the suspicion been 
brought into his mind, by his own associations of the troub- 
led river running beneath the bridge v/itli the same river 
higlier up, its changeless tunc upon the prow of the#ferry- 
boat, so mau}^ miles an hour the ])eaceful flowing of the 
stream, Ihu'o the rushes, there the lilies, nothing nneertaiu 
or unquiet? 

He thought of his poor child. Little Dorrit, for a long 
time tlier(‘; he thought of her going home; bethought of 
h(U‘ in the night; he thought of her when the day came 
round again. And the poor child Little Dorrit thought of 
him — too faithfully, ah, too faithfully! — in the shadow of 
tlie ^Alarshaleeu walk 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MACHINERY IN MOTION. 

Mr. Meagles bestirred himself with such prompt aotiv- 
ity in the matter of the negotiation with Daniel Doyce 
which Clennam had intrusted to him, that he soon brought 
it into business train, and called on (ylcmuiin at nine o’clock 
one morning to make his re})ort. 

Doyce is highly gratified by your good opinion,” he 
opened the business by saying, ^‘and desires nothing so 
much as that you should examine the affairs of the Works 
for yourself, and entirely understand them. Ho has handed 
me the keys of all his books and papers — here they are 
jingling in this pocket — and the only (diargo ho has given 
me is ^ Let Mr. Clennam have the means of jmtting himself 
on a perfect equality with mo as to knoAving whatever I 
know. If it should come to nothing after all, he will re- 
spect my confidence. UiilevSS I was sure of that to begin 
with, I should have nothing to do with him.’ And there, 
you see,” said Mr. Jleagles, ‘‘you have Daniel Doyce all 
over.” 

“A very honourable character.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, to be sure'. Not a doubt of it. Odd, but very 
honourable. Very odd tliough. Now, would you believe, 
Clennam,” said Mr. Meagles, with a hearty enjoyment of 
his friend’s eccentricity, “thatl had a whole morning in 
What’s-his-name Yard ” 

“ Bleeding Heart? ” 

“A whole morning in Bleeding Heart Yard, before I 
could induce him to pursue the subject at all? ” 

“ How was that? ” 

“ How was that, my friend? I no sooner mentioned your 
name in connection with it, than he declared off.” 

“Declared off, on my account? ” 

“ I no sooner mentioned your name, Clennam, than he 
said, ‘ That will never do ! ’ What did he mean by that? 
I asked him. No matter, Meagles; that would never do. 
Why would it never do? You’ll hardly belieA^e it, Clen- 
nam,” said Mr. Meagles, laughing within himself, “but it 
came out that it would never do, because you and he, walk- 
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ing down to Twickenham together, had glided into a friend- 
ly conversation, in the course of which he had referred to 
his intention of taking a partner, supposing at the time that 
you were as firmly and finally settled as St. PauPs Cathe- 
dral. ‘ Whereas/ says he, ^ Mr. Clennani might now l>e- 
lieve, if I entertained his proposition, that I had a sinister 
and designing motive in what was open free speech. Which 
I can’t bear/ says he, ‘which I really am too proud to 
boar.’” 

“ I should as soon suspect ” 

“Of course you would,” interrupted Mr. Meagles, “and 
so I told him. But it took a morning to scale that wall; 
and I doubt if any other man than myself (he likes me of 
old) could have got his leg over it. Well, Clennani. This 
business-like obstacle surmounted, he then stipulated that 
before resuming with you I should look over the books and 
form my own opinion. I looked over the books, and formed 
my own opinion. ‘ Is it, on the whole, for, or against? ’ 
says he. ‘ For,’ sa3^s I. ‘ Then,’ says he, ‘you may now, 
my good friend, give Mr. Clennam the means of forming 
his opinion. To enable him to do which, without bias, and 
with perfect freedom, I shall go out of town for a week.’ 
And he’s gone,” said Mr. Meagles; “that’s the rich con- 
clusion of the thing.” 

“Leaving me,” said Clennam, “witli a high sense, I 
must say, of his candour and his ” 

“ Oddity,” Mr. Meagles struck in. “ 1 should think so! ^ 

It was not exactly the word on Cleunam’s lips, but he 
forbore to interrupt his good-humoured friend. 

“And now,” added Mr. Meagles, “you can begin to look 
into matters as soon as you think proper. I have under- 
taken to explain where you may w^aiit explanation, but to 
be strictly impartial, and to do nothing more.” 

They began their perquisitions in Bleeding Heart Yard 
that same forenoon. Little peculiarities were easily to be 
detected by experienced e} es in Mr. Doyee/s way of man- 
aging his affairs, but they almost always involved some in- 
genious simplification of a difficulty, and some plain road 
to the desired end. That his papers were in arrear, and 
that he stood in need of assistance to develop the capacity 
of his business, was clear enough; but all the results of his 
undertakings during many years were distinctly set forth, 
and were ascertainable with ease* Nothing had been done 
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for the purposes of the pending investigation; everything 
was in its genuine working dress, and in a certain honest 
rugged order. The calculations and entries, in his own 
hand, pf which there were many, were bluntly written, and 
with no very neat precision; but were always plain, and 
directed straight to the purpose. It occurred to Arthur 
that a far more elaborate and taking show of business — 
such as the records of the Circumlocution Office made per- 
haps — might be far less serviceable, as being meant to be 
far less intelligible. 

Three or four days of steady application rendered him 
master oi all the facts it was essential to become acquainted 
with. Mr. Meagles A\'as at hand the whole time, always 
ready to illuminate any dim place with the bright little 
safety-lamp belonging to the scales and scoop. Between 
them thej^ agreed upon the sum it would be fair to offer 
for the purchase of a half-share in the business, and then 
Mr. Meagles unsealed a i^per in which Daniel Doyce had 
noted the amount at which he valued it; which was even 
something less. Tims, when Daniel came back, he found 
the affair as good as concluded. 

And I may now avow, Mr. Clennam,’’ said he, with a 
cordial shake of the hand, ^Hhat if I had looked high and 
loAv for a partner, I believe I could not have found one 
more to my mind.’^ 

‘‘I say the same,’^ said Clennam. 

^^And I say of both of you,” added Mr. Meagles, ^^that 
you are well inatched. You keep him in check, Clennam, 
with your common sense, and you stick to the Works, Dan, 
with your ” 

‘‘Uncommon sense?” suggested Daniel, Avith liis quiet 
smile. 

“ You may call it so, if you like — and each of you will 
be a right hand to the other. Herehs my own right hand 
upon it, as a practical man, to both of you.” 

The purchase Avas completed within a month. It left 
Artlmr in possession of ]>rivate personal means not exceed- 
ing a few hundred pounds; but it opened to him an active 
and promising career. The three friends dined together 
on the auspicious occasion; the factory and the factory 
wives and children made holiday and dined too; even 
Bleeding Heart Yard dined and was full of meat. Two 
months had barely gone by in all, when Bleeding Heart 
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Yard had become so familiar with short-commons again 
that the treat was forgotten there; when nothing seemed 
new in the partnership but the paint of the inscription on 
the door-posts, Doyce and Glenn am; when it appeared 
even to Clennam himself, that he had had the affairs of the 
firm in his mind for years. 

The little counting-house reserved for his own occupa- 
tion, was a room of wood and glass at the end of a long low 
workshop, filled with benches, and vices, and tools, and 
straps, and wheels; which, when they were in gear with 
the steam-engine, wont tearing round as though they had a 
suicidal mission to grind the business to dust and tear the 
factory to pieces. A communication of great trap-doors in 
the floor and roof with the workshop above and the work- 
shop below, made a shaft of light in this perspective, which 
brought to Clennam’s mind the child^s old picture-book, 
Avhere similar rays w(‘rc tlu^ witnesses of Abeh's murder. 
The noises were sufficiently removed and shut out from the 
counting-house to blend into a busy hum, interspersed with 
])eriodical clinks and thumps. The i)atient figures at work 
wi*re swarthy with the filings of iron and steel that danced 
on (‘very bench and bubbled up through every chink in the 
])!auking. The w(n*ksho{) was arrived at by a step-ladder 
from the outer-yard below, Avhere it served as a shelter 
for the largo grindstone where tools were sharpened. The 
Avhol(3 had at once a fanciful and practical air in Clennam’s 
(‘yes, Avhicli was a wel(‘ome change; and, as often as he 
raisod them from his first work of getting the array of busi- 
ness docuiimnts into p('rfect order, he glanced at these 
tilings Avith a feeling of pleasure in his pursuit that was 
now to him. 

Raising his eyes thus one day, he Avas surprised to see a 
bonnet labouring u[) the step-ladder. The unusual apiiari- 
tion Avas followed by another bonnet. He then perceived 
that the first bonnet Avas on the liead of Mr. F’s Aunt, and 
that the second bonnet was on the liead of Flora, Avho 
seemed to have projielled her legacy u]> the steep ascent 
Avith considerable difficulty. 

Though not altogether enraptured at the sight of these 
visitors, Clennam lost no time in opening the counting; 
house door, and extricating them from the Avorkshop; a 
rescue Avhich was rendered the more necessary by Mr. F’s 
Aunt already stumbling over some impediment, and mena* 
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cing steam power as an Institution with a stony reticule she 
carried, 

*^Good gracious, Arthur, — I should say Mr, Clennam, 
far more proper — the climb we have had to get up here and 
how ever to get down again without a lire-escape and Mr, 
F’s Aunt slipping through the steps and bruised all over 
and you in the machinery and foundry way too only think, 
and never told us ! ” 

Thus Flora, out of breath. Meanwhile, Mr. F\s Aunt 
rubbed her esteemed insteps with her umbrella, and vin- 
dictively glared. 

Most unkind never to have come back to see us since 
that day, though naturally it was not to be expected that 
there should be any attraction at our house and you were 
much more pleasantly engaged, that’s pretty certain, and 
is she fair or dark blue eyes or black I wonder, not that 1 
expect that she should be anything but a perfect contrast 
to me in all particulars for I am a disappointment as I very 
well know and you are quite right to be devoted no doubt 
though what I am saying Arthur never mind I hardly know 
myself Good gracious ! 

By this time he had placed chairs for them in the count- 
ing-house. As Flora dropped into hers, she bestowed the 
old look upon him. 

And to think of Doyce and Clennam, and who Doyce 
can be,^^ said Flora; delightful man no doubt and married 
perhaps or perhaps a daughter, now has lie really? then 
one understands the partnership and sees it all, doidt tcdl 
me anything about it for I know I liave no claim to ask the 
question the golden chain that oiuje was forged, being 
snapped and very proper. 

Flora put her hand tenderly oii his, and gave him another 
of the youthful glances 

Dear Arthur — force of habit, Mr. Clennam every way 
more delicate and adapted to existing circumstances — I 
must beg to be excused for taking the liberty of this intru- 
sion but I thouglit I might so far presume upon old times 
for ever faded never more to bloom as to call with Mr. F^s 
Aunt to congratulate and offer best wishes, A great deal 
superior to China not to be denied and much nearer though 
higher up I ” 

am very happy to see you,^' said Clennam, ^^and I 
thank you, Flora, very much for your kind remembrance.^^ 
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^^More than I can say myself at any rate/^ returned 
Flora, for I might have been dead and buried twenty dis- 
tinct times over and no doubt whatever should have been 
before you had genuinely rememl^ered or anything like 
it ill spite of which one last remark I wish to make, one 
last explanation I wish to olfer ” 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Finching,” Arthur remonstrated in 
alarm. 

“ Oh not that disagreeable name, say Flora ! ” 

“ Flora, is it worth troubling yourself afresh to enter into 
explanations? I assure you none are needed. I am satis- 
fied — I am perfectly satisfied. 

A diversion was occasioned here, by Mr. F’s Aunt mak- 
ing tlie following inexorable and awful statement: 

“There'S mile-stones on llie Dover road! 

With sucli mortal liostility towards the human race did 
she discharge this missile, that Clennam was quite at a loss 
how to defend himself; the rather as he had been already 
perplexed in his mind by the honour of a visit from this 
venerable lady, wlien it was plain she held him in the ut- 
most abhorrence', lie could not but look at her with dis- 
concertment, as slie sat breathing bitterness and scorn, and 
staring leagues away. Flora, however, received the re- 
mark as if it liad Ix'cu of a most apposite and agreeable na- 
ture; approvingly observing aloud that Jlr. F's Aunt had 
a great deal of spirit. Stimulated either by this compli- 
nuMit, or by her burning indignation, that illustrious woman 
then added, “Let him meet it if ho can!^' And, with a 
rigid movement of her stony reticule (an appendage of 
great size, and of a fossil appearance), indicated that Cleii- 
nam was the unfortunate person at whom the challenge was 
hurled. 

“One last remark,^’ resumed Flora, “I was going to say 
I wish to make one last explanation I wish to offer, Mr. 
F’s Aunt and myself would not have intruded on business 
hours Mr. F having been in business and though the wine 
trade still business is equally business call it what you will 
and business habits are just tlie same as witness Mr. F 
himself who had his slippers always on the mat at ten min- 
utes before six in the afternoon and his boots inside the 
fender at ten minutes before eight iii the morning to the 
moment in all weathers light or dark — would not therefore 
have intruded without a motive which being kindly meant 
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it may be hoped will bo kindly taken Arthur, Mr. Clennam 
far more ))r()per, even Doyce and Clennam probably more 
business-like.” 

‘‘Pray say nothing in the way of apology,” Arthur en- 
treated. “You are always weleomt*.” 

“Very polite of you to say so Artluir — cannot remember 
Mr. Clennam until the word is out, such is the habit of 
times for ever fled, and so true it is tluit oft in the stilly 
niglit ere slumber’s chain has bound people, fond memory 
brings the light of otluu* days around people — very polite 
but more polite than true 1 am afraid, for to go into the 
machinery business Avithout so jiiuch as sending a line or a 
card to papa — I don’t say me though there was a time but 
that is past and si(U'n reality has now my gracious never 
mind — does not look like it you must confess.” . 

Even Flora’s commas sceaned to luive fled on this occa- 
sion; she Avas so much more disjointed and voluble than in 
the preceding intervic^Av. 

“Though indeed,” she liurri(‘d on, “nothing else is to be 
expected and Avhy should it be (',x})ected, and if it’s not to 
be expected Avhy should it be, and 1 am far from blaming 
you or any one, Wlnui your mama and my ])apa Avorried us 
to death and servered the gokh*u boAvl — 1 inean bond but I 
dare say you knoAV what T mean and if you don’t you d(m’t 
lose much and care just as little 1 will venture to add — • 
when they severed the golden bond that bound us and threw 
us into fits of crying on the sofa nearly chokcMl at l(‘ast my- 
self everything Avas changed and in giving my liand to Mr. 
F I know I did so with my eyes open but he aa^is so very 
unsettled and in such Ioav spirits that he had distracbnlly 
alluded to the riA^er if not oil of something from the chem- 
ist’s and I did it for the best.” 

“My good Flora, avo settled that before. It was all quite 
right.” 

“It’s perfectly clear you think so,” returned Flora, “for 
you take it very coolly, if I hadn’t known it to l)c China I 
should have guessed myself the Polar regions, d('.ar Mr. 
Clennam you are right however and I cannot blame you but 
as to Doyce and Clennam papa’s property being about here 
we heard it from Pancks and but for him we never should 
have heard one word about it I am satisfied.” 

“No no, don’t say that.” 

“ What nonsense not to say it Arthur — Doyce and Cleii" 
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nam — easier and less trying to me than Mr. Clennam — 
when I know it and yon know it too and can^t deny it.’^ 

“ But I do deny it, h'lora. I should soon have made you 
a friendly visit.” 

All ! ” said Flora, tossing her head. I dare say ! ” and 
she gave him another of the old looks. “However when 
Paiicks told us I made up my mind that Mr. F^s Aunt and 
1 would come and (iall because wlum papa — which was be- 
fore that — ha])pened to mention her name to me and to say 
that you were interested in her I said at the moment Good 
gracious why not have Inn* liere then when there’s anything 
to do instead of jnitting it out.” 

“When you say Her,” observed Clennam, by this time 

pretty well bewildered, “'do you mean Mr. F’s ” 

“ My goodness, Artliiir — Doyce and Clennam really easier 
to me with old remembrances— who ever heard of Mr. F^s 
Aunt doing needlework and going out by the day! ” 

“ Going out by the day ! Do you speak of Little Dorrit?” 
*• Why yes of cours(*,” returm^d Flora; “and of all the 
strangest names 1 erer heard the strangest, like a place 
down in the (‘ountry with a turnpike, or a favourite pony 
or a l)uppy or a bird or sonielliing from a seed-sho}) to be 
put in a gai'deii or a flower- pot and come up speckled.” 

“Tlien, Flora,” said Arthur, with a sudden interest in 
the conversation, “'Mr. Casby w'as so kind as to mention 
Ijittle Dorrit to yu\i, was he? What did he say? ” 

Oh you know what papa is,” rejoined Flora, “ and how 
aggravatingly lie sits looking beautiful and turning his 
thumbs over and over one another till he makes one giddy 
if one keeps omvs eyes u])on him, he said when we "were 
talking of you — I don’t know who began the subject Arthur 
(Doyce and Clennam) but I am sure it wasn’t me, at least 
1 hope not but you really must excuse my confessing more 
on that point.” 

“Certainly,” said Arthur, “By all means.” 

“ You are very ready,” pouted Flora, coming to a sud- 
den stop in a captivating bushfulness, “ that I must admit. 
Papa said you had spoken of her in an earnest way and I 
said what I have told you and that’s all.” 

“ That’s all? ” said Arthur, a little disappointed. 

“ Except that when Pancks told us of your having em- 
barked in this business and with difficulty persuaded us 
that it was really you 1 said to Mr, F’s Aunt then we would 
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come and ask you if it would be agreeable to all parties that 
she should be engaged at our house when required for I 
know she often goes to your mama’s and I know that your 
mama has a very touchy temper Arthur — Doyce and Clen- 
naiu — or I never might have married Mr. F and might have 
been at this hour but I am running into nonsense.’’ 

‘‘It was very kind of you, Flora, to think of this.” 

Poor Flora rejoined with a plain sincerity which became 
her better than her youngest glances, that she was glad he 
thought so. She said it with so mucli heart, that Olennam 
would have given a great deal to buy his old character of her 
on the spot, and throw it and the mermaid away for ever. 

“I think, Flora,” he said, “that the employment you can 
give Little Dorrit, and the kindness you can show her ” 

“Yes and 1 will,” said Flora, quickly. 

“I am sure of it — will be a great assistance and support 
to her. I do not feel that I have the right to tell you what 
I know of her, for I acquired the knowledge confidentially, 
and under circumstances that bind me to silence. B\it I 
have an interest in the little creature, and a respect for her 
that I cannot express to you. Her life has been one of 
such trial and devotion, and such quiet goodness, as you 
can scarcely imagine. T can hardly think of her, far less 
speak of her witliout feeling moved. Let that feeling rej)- 
resent what I could toll you, and commit her to your friend- 
liness with my thanks.” 

Once more he put out his hand frankly to poor Flora; 
once more poor Flora couldn’t a(*cept it fraiiklj", found it 
worth nothing openly, must make the old intrigue and 
mystery of it. As much to her own enjoyment as to his 
dismay, she covered it with a corner of lier shawl as she 
took it. Then, looking towards the glass front of the 
counting-house, and secung two figures approacdiing, she 
cried with infinite relish, “Papa! Hush, Arthur, for 
Mercy’s sake!” and tottered back to her chair with an 
amazing imitation of being in danger of swooning, in the 
dread surprise and maidenly flutter of her spirits. 

The Patriarch, meanwhile, came inanely beaming towards 
the counting-house, in the wake of Pancks. Pancks opened 
the door for him, towed him in, and retired to his own 
moorings in a corner. 

“I heard from Flora,” said the Patriarch, with his be- 
nevolent smiie, “ that she was coining to call, coming to call. 
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And being out, I thought l^d come also, thought I^d come 
also.^^ 

The benign wisdom he infused into this declaration (not 
of itself profound), by means of his blue eyes, his shining 
head, and his long white hair, was most impressive. 
seemed worth putting down among the noblest sentiments 
enunciated by the best of men. Also, when he said to 
Olennam, seating himself in the proffered chair, ‘‘ And you 
are in a new business, Mr. Clennam? I wish you well, 
sir, I wish you well ! he seemed to have done benevolent 
wonders. 

‘‘Mrs. Finching has been telling me, sir,” said Arthur, 
after making his acknowledgments; the relict of the late 
Mr. F meanwhile protesting, with a gesture, against his 
use of that respectable name; “that she hopes occasionally 
to employ the young needle- woman you recommended to 
my mother. For wliich I have been thanking her.” 

The Patriarch turning his head in a lumbering way 
towards Pancks, that assistant put ui> the note-book iu 
which he had been absorbed, and took him in tow. 

“You didn’t recommend her, you know,” said Pancks; 
“how could you? You knew nothing about her, you 
didn’t. The name was mentioned to you, and you passed 
it on. That’s what you did.” 

“Well!” said Clennam. “As she justifies any recom- 
mendation, it is much the same thing.” 

“ You are glad she turns out well,” said Pancks, “but it 
wouldn’t have been your fault if she had turned out ill. 
The credit’s not yours as it is, and the blame wouldn’t 
have been yours as it might have been. You gave no guar- 
antee. You knew nothing about her.” 

“You are not acquainted, then,” said Arthur, hazarding 
a random question, “with any of her family?” 

“Acquainted with any of her family? ” returned Pancks. 
“ How should you be acquainted with any of her family? 
You never heard of ’em. You can’t be acquainted with 
people you never heard of, can you? You should think 
not ! ” 

All this time the Patriarch sat serenely smiling; nodding 
or shaking his head benevolently, as the case required. 

“As to being a reference,” said Pancks, “you know in a 
general way, what being a reference means. It’s all your 
eye, that is 1 Look at your tenants down the Yard here. 
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They^d all be references for one another, if youM let ^em. 
What would be the good of letting ^em? It^s no satisfac- 
tion to be done by two men instead of one. One^s enough. 
A person who canH pay, gets another person who can’t 
pay, to guarantee that he can pay. Like a person with two 
wooden legs, getting another person with two wooden legs, 
to guarantee that he has got two natural legs. It don’t 
make cither of them able to do a walking-match. And 
four wooden legs are more troublesome to you than two, 
when you don’t want any.” Mr. Pancks concluded by 
blowing off that steam of liis. 

A momentary silence that ensued was broken by Mr. F’s 
Aunt, who had been sitting upriglit in a cataleptic state 
since her last public remark. She now underwent a violent 
twitch, calculated to produce a startling effect on the nerves 
of the uninitiated, and with the deadliest animosity ob- 
served : 

You can’t make a head and brains out of a brass knob 
with nothing in it. You couldn’t do it when your Uncle 
George was living; much less when he’s dead.” 

Mr* Pancks was not slow to reply, with his usual calm- 
ness, Indeed, ma’am! Bless my soul! I’m surprised to 
hear it.” Despite his presem’.e of mind, however, the 
speech of Mr. F’s Aunt produced a depressing effect on the 
little assemblj^; firstly, because it was impossible to dis- 
guise that Clennam’s unoffending head was the particular 
temple of reason depreciated; and secondly, because no- 
body ever knew on these occasions whose Uncle (jeoige 
was referred to, or what spectral presence might be invoked 
under that appellation. 

Therefore Flora said, though still not without a certain 
boastfulness and triumph in her legacy, that Mr. F’s Aunt 
was ‘‘ very lively to-day, and she thought they had better 
go.” But, Mr. F’s Aunt proved so lively as to take the 
suggestion in unexpected dudgeon and declare tliat she 
would not go; adding, with several injurious expressions, 
that if He ” — too evidently meaning Clennam — wanted to 
get rid of her, ^^let him chuck her out of winder;” and 
urgently expressing her desire to see ‘‘ Him ” perform that 
ceremony. 

In this dilemma, Mr. Pancks, whose resources appeared 
equal to any emergency in the Patriarchal waters, slipped 
on his hat, slipped out at the counting-house door, and 
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slipped in again a moment afterwards with an artificial 
freshness upon him, as if he had been in the country for 
some weeks. Why, bless my heart, ma’am!” said Mr. 
Pancks, rubbing up his hair in great astonishment, ‘‘is that 
you? How do you cZo, ma’am? You are looking charming 
to-day ! I am delighted to see you. Favour me with your 
arm, ma’am; we’ll have a little walk together, you and 
me, if you’ll honour me with your company.” And so 
escorted Mr. F’s Aunt down the private staircase of the 
counting-house with great gallantry and success. The ])a- 
triarchal Mr. Casby then rose with the air of having done 
it himself, and blandly followed: leaving his daughter, as 
she followed in her turn, to remark to her former lover in 
a distract'd whisper (which she very much enjoyed), that 
they had drained the cup of life to the dregs; and further 
to hint mysteriously that the late Air. F was at the bottom 
of it. 

Alone again, Clennara became a prey to his old doubts in 
reference to his mother and Little Dorrit, and revolved the 
old thoughts and suspicions. They wore all in his mind, 
blending themselves with the dutii'S he was mechanically 
discharging, when a shadow on his pa))ers caused him to 
look up for the cause. The cause was Mr. Pancks. With 
his hat thrown back upon his cars as if his wiry prongs of 
hair had darted up like springs and cast it off, with his jet- 
black beads of eyes inquisitively sharp, with the fingers of 
his right hand in his mouth that he might bite the nails, 
and witli the fingers of his left hand in reserve in his 
pocket for another course, Mr, Paiu'ks cast his shadow 
througl) the glass upon the books and ])apers. 

Mr. Pancks asked, with a little inquiring twist of his 
head, if he migh^come in again? (hennam replied with a 
nod of his head in the affirmative. i\Ir. Pancks w^orked 
his way in, came alongside the desk, made himself fast by 
leaning his arms upon it, and started conversation with a 
puff and a snort. 

“Mr. F’s Aunt is appeased, I hope,” said Clennam. 

“All right, sir,” said Pancks. 

“I am so unfortunate as to have awakened a strong ani- 
mosity in the breast of that lady,” ssid Clennam. “Do 
you know why? ” 

“Does she know why? ” said Pancks. 

“ I suppose not.” 
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“/ suppose not,” said Pancks. 

He took out his note-book, opened it, shut it, dropped it 
into his hat, which was beside him ou the desk, and looked 
in at it as it lay at the bottom of the hat : all with a great 
appearance of consideration. 

“JVIr. Clennam,” he then began, “I am in want of in- 
formation, sir.” 

“ Connected with this firm? ” asked Clennam. 

“No,” said Pancks. 

“ With what then, Mr. Pancks? That is to say, assum- 
ing that you want it of me.” 

“ Yes, sir; yes, I want it of you,” said Pancks, “if I can 
persuade you to furnish it. A, B, C, 1). DA, DE, DI, 
DO. Dictionary order. Dorrit. That’s the name, sir.” 

Mr. Pancks blew off his peculiar noise again, and fell 
to at his right-hand nails. Arthur looked searchingly at 
him; he returned the look. 

“I don’t understand you, Mr. Pancks.” 

“That’s the name that I want to know about.” 

“And what do you want to know? ” 

“ Whatever you can and will tell me.” This comprehen- 
sive summary of his desires was not discharged without some 
heavy labouring on the part of Mr. Pancks’s machinery. 

“ This is a singular visit, Mr. Pancks. It strikes me as 
rather extraordinary that you should come, with such an 
object, to me.” 

“ It may be all extraordinary together,” returned Pancks. 
“ It may be out of the ordinary course, and yet be business. 
In short, it is business. I am a man of business. What 
business have I in this present world, except to stick to 
business? No business.” 

With his former doubt whether this dfy hard personage 
were quite in earnest, Clennam again turned his eyes at- 
tentively upon his face. It was as scrubby and dingy as 
ever, and as eager and quick as ever, and he could see 
nothing lurking in it that was at all expressive of a latent 
mockery that had seemed to strike upon his ear in the voice. 

“Now,” said Pancks, “to put this business on its own 
footing, it’s not my proprietor’s.” 

“ Do you refer to Mr. Casby as your proprietor? ” 

Pancks nodded. “My proprietor. Put a case. Say, 
at my proprietor’s I hear name — name of young person Mr. 
Clennam wants to serve. Say, name first mentioned to my 
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proprietor by Plornish in the Yard. Say, I go to Plornish. 
Say, 1 ask Plornish as a matter of business, for informa- 
tion. Say, Plornish, though six weeks in arrear to my pro- 
prietor, declines. Say, Mrs. Plornish declines. Say, both 
refer to Mr. Clennam. Put the case.’’ 

“ Well? ” 

^^Well, sir,” returned Pancks, ^^say, I come to him. 
Say, here I am.” 

With those prongs of hair sticking iij) all over his head, 
and his breath coming and going very hard and short, the 
busy Painjks fell back a step (in Tug metaphor, took half a 
turn astern) as if to show his dingy hull complete, then 
forged a-head again, and directed his cpiick glance by turns 
into liis liat where his note-book was, and into Clennam’s 
face. 

Mr. Pancks, not to trespass on your ground of mystery, 
I will be as plain with you as J can. Let me ask two ques- 
tions. First ” 

All right ! ” said Pancks, holding uj) his dirty forefinger 
with liis broken nail. I see ! ^What’s your motive? ’ ” 

^'Exactly.” 

Motive,” said Pancks, ‘^good. Nothing to do with my 
jnoprietor; not stateable at present, ridiculous to state at 
present; but good. Desiring to serve young person, name 
of Dorrit,” said Pancks, with his foretiuger still up as a 
caution. ‘‘Better admit motive to be good.” 

“Secondly, and lastly, what do you want to know?” 

Mr. Pancks finished up his note-book before the ques- 
tion was put, and buttoning it with care in an inner breast- 
pocket, and looking straiglit at Clennam all the time, 
replied with a pause and a puff, “ I want supplementary 
information of any sort.” 

Clennam could not withhold a smile, as the panting little 
steam-lng, so useful to that unwieldy ship the Casby, 
waited on and watched him as if it were seeking an oppor- 
tunity of running in and rifling him of all it wanted, before 
lie could resist its maiKcuvres; though there was that in 
Mr. Pancks’s eagerness, too, which awakened many won- 
derixig speculations in his mind. After a little considera- 
tion, he rc^solved to su]>])ly Mr. Pancks with such leading 
information as it was in his power to impart to him; well 
kiKHving that Mr. Pancks, if he failed in his present re- 
search, was xiretty sure to find other means of getting it. 
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He, therefore, first requesting Mr. Pancks to remember 
his voluntary declaration that his proprietor had no part in 
the disclosure, and that his own intentions were good (tw(j 
declarations which that coaly little gentleman with the 
greatest ardour repeated), openly told him that as to the 
Dorrit lineage or former place of habitation, he had no in- 
formation to communicate, and that his knowledge of the 
family did not extend beyond the fact that it appeared to 
be now reduced to five members; namely, to two brothers, 
of whom one was single, and one a widow'er with three 
children. The ages of tlie whole family he made known 
to Mr. Pancks, as nearly as he could guess at them; and 
finally he described to liiin the position of the Father of the 
Marshalsea, and the course of time and events through whicli 
he had become invested with that character. To all this, 
Mr. Pancks, snorting and blowing in a more and more poi - 
tentous manner as he became more interested, listened witli 
great attention; appearing to derive the most agreeable 
sensations from the painfullest parts of the narrative, and 
particularly to be quite charmed by the account of William 
Dorrit’s long imprisonment 

“ In conclusion, Mr. Pancks,” said Arthur, “ I have but 
to say this. I have reasons beyond a personal regard, for 
speaking as little as I can of the Dorrit family, particularly 
at my mother’s house” (Mr. Pancks nodded), “and for 
knowing as much as I can. So devoted a man of business 
as you are — eh? ” 

For, Mr. Pancks had suddenly made that blowing effort 
with unusual force. 

“It’s nothing,” said Pancks. 

“ So devoted a mau of business as yourself has a perfect 
understanding of a fair bargain. I wish to make a fair 
bargain with you, that you shall enlighten me concerning 
the Dorrit family, when you have it in your power, as I 
have enlightened you. It may not give you a very flatter- 
ing idea of my business habits, that I failed to make my 
terms beforehand,” continued Clennam ; “but I prefer to 
make them a point of honour. I have seen so much bu.si- 
ness done on sharp principles that, to tell you the truth, 
Mr. Pancks, I am tired of them.” 

Mr. Pancks laughed. “It’s a bargain, sir,” said he. 
“You shall find me stick to it.” 

After that, he stood a little while looking at Olennam, 
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and biting his ten nails all round; evidently while he fixed 
in his mind what he had been told, and went over it care- 
fully before the means of supplying a gap in his memory 
should be no longer at hand. “ It’s all right,” he said at 
last, “and now I’ll wish you good day, as it’s collecting 
day in the Yard. By-the-bye, though. A lame foreigner 
with a stick. ” 

“Ay, ay. You do take a reference sometimes, I see? 
said Clennam. 

“When he can pay, sir,” replied Pancks. ‘’Take all 
you can get, and keep back all you can’t be forced to give 
up. That’s business. The lame foreigner with the stick 
wants a top room down the Yaid. Is he good for it? ” 

“I am,” said Clennam, “and I will answer for him.” 

“That’s enough. What 1 must have of Bleeding Heart 
Yard,” said Pancks, making a note of the case in his book, 
“is my bond. I want my bond, you see. Pay up, or pro- 
duce your property ! That’s the watchwoid down the Yard. 
Tlie lame foreigner with the stick rei)resented that you sent 
him; but he could represent (as far as that goes) that the 
(Jreat Mogul sent him. He has been in the hospital, I be- 
lieve? ” 

“ Yes. Through having met with an accident. He is 
oiily just now discharged.” 

“It’s pauperising a man, sir, I have been shown, to let 
him into a hospital? ” said Pancks. And again blew off 
that remarkable sound, 

“ I have been shown so too,” said Clennam, coldly. 

Mr. Pancks, being by that time quite ready for a start, 
got under steam in a moment, and, without any other signal 
or ceremony, was snorting down the step-ladder and work- 
ing into Bleeding Heart Yard, before he seemed to be w^ell 
out of the counting-house. 

Throughout the remainder of the day, Bleeding Heart 
Yard was in consternation, as the grim Pancks cruised in 
it; haranguing the inhabitants on their backslidings in re- 
spect of payment, demanding his bond, breathing notices 
io quit and executions, running down defaulters, sending a 
swell of terror on before him, and leaving it in his wake. 
Knots of people, impelled by a fatal attraction, lurked out- 
side any house in which he was known to be, listening for 
fragments of his discourses to the inmates; and, when he 
was rumored to be coming down the stairs, often could not 
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disperse so quickly but that he would be prematurely in 
among them, demanding their own arrears, and rooting 
them to the spot. Throughout the remainder of the day, 
Mr. Pancks’s What were they uj) to? and What did they 
mean by it? sounded all over the Yard. Mr. Pancks 
wouldn’t hear of excuses, wouldn’t hear of complaints, 
wouldn’t hear of repairs, wouldn’t hear of anything but un- 
conditional money down. Perspiring aud puhing and dart- 
ing about in eccentric directions, and becoming hotter and 
dingier every moment, he lashed the tide of the Yard into a 
most agitated aud turbid stale. It had not settled down 
into calm water again, full two liours after he had been seen 
fuming away on the horizon at the top of the steps, • 

There were several small assemblages of the Bleeding 
Hearts at the popular points of meeting in the Yard that 
night, among whom it was universally agreed that Mr. 
Pancks was a hard man to have to do with; and that it was 
much to be regretted, so it was, that a gentleman like Mr. 
Oasby should put his rents in his hands, and never know 
him in his time light. For (said the Bleeding Hearts), if 
a gentleman with that head of hair and them eyes took liis 
rents into his own hands, ma’am, there would be none 
of this worriting and wearing, and things would be very 
different. 

At which identical evening hour and minute, the Patri- 
arch — who had floated serenely through the Yard in the 
forenoon before the harrying began, with the express design 
of getting up this trustfulness in his shining bumi)s and 
silken locks — at which identical hour and minute, that first- 
rate humbug of a thousand guns was heavily floundering in 
the little Dock of his exhausted Tug at home, and was say- 
ing, as he turned his thumbs : 

“A very bad day’s work, Pancks, very bad day’s work. 
It seems to me, sir, aud I must insist on making the ob- 
servation forcibly, in justice to myself, that you ought to 
have got much more money, much more money.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FORTUNE^TELLING. 

Little Dorrit received a call that same evening from 
Ml*. Ploriiisli, who, having intimated that lie wished to 
speak to her, privately, in a series of coughs so very notice- 
able as to favour the idea that her father, as regarded her 
seamstress occupation, was an illustration of the axiom that 
there are no such stone-blind men as those who will not 
see, obtained an audience with her on the common staircase 
outside the door. 

There's been a lady at our place to-day, ^liss Dorrit,^^ 
Ploniish growled, ‘^and another one along with her as is a 
old wixen if ever 1 nn^t with such. The way she snapped 
a person’s head off, dear me!” 

The mild Plornisli was at first (piite unable to get his 
mind away from Mr. F\s Aunt. ‘M.^or,” said lie, to excuse 
himself, “she is 1 do assure you, the wine-gariest party.” 

At length, by a great effort, he detached himself from 
the subject sufficiently to observe: 

“But she’s neither here nor there just at present. The 
other lady, she's ]\Ir. (lasby’s daugliter; ami if Mr. Casby 
an’t well off, none better, it an’t througli any fault of 
Pancks. For, as to Pamdvs, he does, he really does, he 
does indeed ! ” 

Mr. Plornisli, after his usual manner, Avas a little ob- 
scure, but conscientiously emphatic. 

“ And Avhat she come to our place for,” he pursued, “ Avas 
to leave Avord that if IMiss Dorrit Avould step uj) to that card 
— which it’s Mr. Casby’s house that is, and Pancks he has 
a office at tlie liack, where he really does, beyond belief — 
she would be glad for to engagij her. She Avas a old and a 
dear friend, she said particular, of Mr, Clennam, and hoped 
for to prove herself a useful fritmd to ///.s* friend. Them 
was her words. Wishing to know Avhether Miss Dorrit 
could come to-morroAV morning, I said 1 Avould see you, 
Miss, and inquirii, and look round there to-night, to say 
yes, or, if you Avas engaged to-morroAV, Avheii.” 
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can go to-morrow, thank you/^ said Little Dorrit. 
‘^This is very kind of you, but you are always kind,’^ 

Mr. Plomish, with a modest disavowal of his merits, 
opened the room door for her re-admission, and followed 
her in with such an exceedingly bald pretence of not hav- 
ing been out at all, that her father might have observed it 
without being very suspicious. In his affable unconscious- 
ness, however, he took no heed. Plornish, after a little 
conversation, in which he blended his former duty as a 
Collegian with his present privilege as a humble outside 
friend, qualified again by his low estate as a plasterer, took 
his leave; making tlie tour of the prison before lie left, 
and looking on at a game of skittles, with the mixed feel- 
ings of an old inhabitant who had his piivate reasons for 
believing that it might be his destiny to come back again. 

Early in the morning, Little Dorrit, leaving Maggy in 
high domestic trust, set off for the Patriarchal tent. She 
went by the Iron Lridge, though it cost her a penny, and 
walked more slowly in that part of her journey than in any 
other. At five minutes before eight, her hand was on the 
Patriarchal knocker, which was quite as high as she could 
reach. 

She gave Mrs. Finching^s card to the young woman who 
opened the door, and the young wojiuin told her that “Miss 
Flora” — Flora having, on her return to tlic parental roof, 
re-invested herself with the title under which she had lived 
there — was not yet out of her bed-room, but she was to 
please to walk up into Miss Flora’s sitting-room. She 
walked up into Miss Flora\s sitting-room, as in duty bound, 
and there found a breakfast-table comfortably laid for two, 
with a supplementary tray upon it laid for one. The 
young woman, disappearing for a few moments, returned 
to say that she was to please to take a chair by the fire, 
and to take off her bonnet and make herself at home. But 
Little Dorrit being bashful, and not used to make herself 
at home on such occasions, felt at a loss how to do it; so 
she was still sitting near the door with her bonnet on, when 
Flora came in in a hurry, half-an-hour afterwards. 

Flora was so sorry to have kept her waiting, and good 
gracious why did she sit out there in the cold when she had 
expected to find lier by the fire reading the paper, and 
hadn’t that heedless girl given her the message then, and 
had she really been in her bonnet all this time, and pray 
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for goodness^ sake let Flora take it off ! Flora, taking it off 
in the best-natured manner in the world, was so struck by 
the face disclosed, that she said, Why, what a good little 
thing you are, iiiy dear! and pressed the face between her 
hands like the gentlest of women. 

It was the word and the action of a moment. Little Dor- 
rit had hardly time to think liow kind it was, when Flora 
dashed at the breakfast-table, full of business, and plunged 
over head and ears into loquacity. 

“ Really so sorry that I should happen to be late on this 
morning of all mornings because my intention and my wish 
was to be ready to meet you when you came in and to say 
that any one that interested Arthur Clermam half so much 
must interest me and that [ gave you the heartiest welcome 
and was so glad, instead of which they never called me and 
there 1 still am snoring I dare say if the truth was known 
and if you don’t like eitlier cold fowl or hot boiled ham 
which many people don't I dare say besides Jews and 
theirs are scruples of conscience which we must all re- 
spect tliough I must say I wish they had them equally 
strong when th(*y sell us false articles for real that cer- 
tainly ain’t worth the money 1 sliall l)e quite vexed,” said 
Flora. 

Little Dorrit thanked her, and said, shyly, bread and but- 
ter and tea was all she usually 

Oh nonsense my dear child I can never hear of that,” 
said Flora, turning on the urn in the most reckless manner, 
and making herself wink by splashing hot water into her 
eyes as she bent down to look into the tea-pot. You are 
come liere on the footing of a friend and companion you 
know if you will let me take that liberty and 1 should be 
ashamed of myself indeed if you could come here upon any 
other, besides which Arthur Clcnnam spoke in such terms 
— you are tired my dear/' 

‘^No, ma’am.” 

“ You turn so pale you have walked too far before break- 
fast and T dare say live a great way off and ought to have 
had a ride,” said Flora, “dear dear is there anything that 
would do you good? ” 

“Indeed I am quite well, ma’am. I thank you again 
and again, but I am quite well.” 

“Then take yoxir tea at once I beg,” said Flora, “and 
this wing of fowl and bit of ham, don’t mind me or wait 
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for me because I always carry in this tray myself to Mr. 
F’s Aunt who breakfasts in bed and a charming old lady 
too and very clever, Portrait of Mr. F behind the door and 
very like though too much forehead and as to a pillar with 
a marble pavement and balustrades and a mountain I never 
saw him near it nor not likely in the wine trade, excellent 
man but not at all in that way.’^ 

Little Dorrit glanced at the portrait, very imperfectly 
following the references to that work of art. 

Mr. F was so devoted to me that he never could bear 
me out of his sight/^ said Flora, ^Hhough of course I am 
unable to say how long that might have lasted if he hadn’t 
been cut short while I was a new broom, worthy man but 
not poetical manly prose but not romance.” 

Little Lori'it glanced at the portrait again. The artist 
had given it a head that would have been, in an intellect- 
ual point of view, top-heavy for Sliakespeare. 

‘^llomance, howevi*r,” Flora went on, busily arranging 
Mr. F’s Aunt’s toast, ^‘as 1 o]>enly said to Mr. F when he 
proposed to mo and you will be surprised to hear that he 
proposed seven times once in a hackney coach once in a 
boat once in a Y)ew once on a donkey at Tunbridge Wells 
and the rest on Ids knees, Romance was iied with the early 
days of Arthur (Jlennam, our panmts tore \is asunder we 
became marble and stern reality usurped the throne, Mr. 
F said very much to his credit that he was perfectly awarc^ 
of it and evcii preferred that state of things accordingly 
the word was spoken the fiat went forth and such is life you 
see my dear and yet we do not break but bend, i>ray make 
a good bi’eakfast while I go in with tlie tray.” 

She disayjpeared, leaving Little Dorrit to ponder over the 
meaning of her scattered words. Slie soon came back 
again; and at last began to take lier own breakfast, talking 
all the Avhile. 

You see my dear,” said Flora, measuring out a spoon- 
ful or two of some brown liquid that smelt like brandy, and 
putting it into her tea, ‘‘ I am obliged to bo careful to fol- 
low the directions of my medical man though the flavour is 
anything but agreeable being a poor creature and it may be 
have never recovered the shock received in youth from too 
much giving way to crying in the next room when sepa- 
rated from Arthur, have you known him long? ” 

As soon as Little Dorrit comprcdiended that she had been 
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asked this question — for which time was necessary, the gal- 
loping pace of her new patroness having left her far behind 
— xshe answered that she had known Mr. Clennam ever 
since liis return. 

To be sure you couldn’t have known him before unless 
you had been i]i China or had corresponded neither of 
whicli is likely,” returned Flora, ^^for travelling-people 
usually get more or less mahogany and you are not at all 
so and as to corresponding what about? that’s very true 
unless tea, so it was at his mother’s was it really that you 
knew liim first, highly sensible and firm but dreadfully se- 
vere — ought to be the mother of the man in the iron 
mask.” 

“ Mrs. Clennam has been kind to me,” said Little Dorrit. 

Really? 1 am sure 1 am glad to hear it because as 
Arthur’s mother it’s naturally ])leasant to my feelings to 
have a better o])ini()n of her than I had before, though what 
she thinks of me when 1 run on as I am certain to do and 
she sits glowering at me like Fate in a go-cart — shocking 
comparison really — invalid and not her fault — 1 never know 
or can imagine.” 

“Shall 1 find ]ny work anywliere, ma’am?” asked Little 
Dorrit, looking timidly about; “can I get it?” 

“ Vou industrious little fairy,” returned Flora, taking, in 
another cup of tea, another of the doses prescribed by her 
medical man, “ there’s not the slightest hurry and it’s bet- 
ter that we should begin by being confidential about our 
mutual friend — too cohl a word for me at least I don’t mean 
that, very proper expression mutual friend — than become 
through mere formalities not you but me like the Spartan 
boy with the iox biting him, which I hope youTl excuse 
my bringing up f(^r of all the tiresome boys that will 
go tumbling into every sort of company that boy’s the 
tiresomest.” 

Little Dorrit, her face very pale, sat down again to listen. 
“Hadn’t I better work the while?” she asked. “I can 
work and attend too. I would rather, if I may. ” 

Her earnestness was so expressive of her being uneasy 
without her work, tliat Flora answered, “ Well my dear 
whatever you like best,” and produced a basket of white 
handkerchiefs. Little Dorrit gladly put it by her side, 
took out her little pocket-housewife, threaded her needle, 
and began to hem 
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^^What nimble fingers you have,” said Flora, but are 
you sure you are well? ” 

Oh yes, indeed ! ” 

Flora put her feet upon the fender, and settled herself 
for a' thorough good romantic disclosure. She started off 
at score, tossing her head, sighing in the most demonstra- 
tive manner, making a great deal of use of her eyebrows, 
and occasionally, but not often, glancing at the quiet face 
that bent over the work. 

You must know my dear,” said Flora, ‘‘ but that I have 
no doubt you know already not only because I have already 
thrown it out in a general way but because 1 feel I carry it 
stamped iii burning what’s his names u])oii my brow that 
before I was introduced to the late Mr. F I had been en- 
gaged to Arthur Clennam — Mr. Clennam in public where 
reserve is necessary Arthur here — we were all in all to one 
another it was the morning of life it was bliss it was frenzy 
it was everything else of that sort in the highest degree, 
when rent asunder we turned to stone in which capacity 
Arthur went to China and 1 Ix^came the statue bride of the 
late Mr, F.” 

Flora, uttering these words ui a deep voice, enjoyed her- 
self immensely. 

‘‘To paint,” said she, “the emotions of that morning 
when all was marble within and Mr. F’s Aunt followed in 
a glass-coach Avhich it stands to reason must liave been in 
shameful repair or it never could have broken down two 
streets from the house and Mr. FV; Aunt brought home like 
the fifth of November in a rush- bottomed chair I will not 
attempt, suffice it to say tliat the hollow form of breakfast 
took place in the dining-ioom down-stairs that papa par- 
taking too freely of pickled salmon was ill foi* weeks and 
that Mr. F and luyselt went upon a continental tour to 
Calais where the peo])lc fought for us on the pier until they 
separated us though not for ever that was not yet to be.” 

The statue bride, liardly pausing for breath, went on, 
with the greatest complacency, in a rambling manner, some- 
times incidental to flesh and blood. 

“I will draw a veil over that dreamy life, Mr. F was in 
good spirits his apj)etite was good he liked the cookery he 
considered the wine weak but ijalatable and all was well, 
we returned to the immediate neighbourhood of Numb<5r 
Thii’ty Little Gosling Street London Docks and settled 
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down, ere we had yet fully detected the housemaid in sell- 
ing the feathers out of the spare bed Gout flying upwards 
soared with Mr. F to another sphere.’^ 

His relict, with a glance at his portrait, shook her head 
and wiped her eyes. 

“ 1 revere the memory of Mr, F as an estimable man and 
most indulgent husband, only necessary to mention Aspar- 
agus and it appeared or to hint at any little delicate thing 
to drink and it came like magic in a pint bottle it was not 
ecstasy but it was comfort, I returned to papa’s roof and 
lived se(iluded if not happy during some years until one day 
papa came smoothly blundering in and said that Arthur 
Clennam awaited me below, 1 went below and found him 
ask ma not what I found him except that he was still un- 
married still unchanged ! ” 

The dark mystery with which Flora now enshrouded her- 
self might have sto})ped other lingers than the nimble fin- 
gers that worked m^ar her. They worked on, without 
pauvse, and the busy head bent over them watching the 
stitclies, 

“ Ask me not,” said Flora, ^^i£ I love him still or if ho 
still loves me or what the end is to be or when, we are sur- 
rounded by watchful cyt's and it may be that we are des- 
tined to pine asunder it may be never more to be reunited 
not a word not a breai.h not a look to betray us all must be 
se(*ret as tlio tomb womler not therefore that even if I 
should seem comparatively cold to Arthur or Arthur should 
seem comparatively cold to me we liave fatal reasons it is 
enough if we understand tliem husli! ” 

All of whicli Flora said with so much headlong vehe- 
mence as if slie really believed it. There is not miudi doubt, 
that when she worked herself into full mermaid condition, 
she did actually believe whatever she said in it. 

TIush ! ” repeated Flora, I have now told you all, con- 
fidence is established between us hush, for Artliur’s sake I 
will always be a friend to you my dear girl and in Arthur’s 
name you may always reply upon me. ” 

The nimble fingers laid aside the work, and the little 
figure rose and kissed her hand, “ You are very cold,^’ said 
Flora, changing to lier own natural kind-hearted manner, 
and gaining greatly by the change. ‘‘Don’t work to-day I 
am sure you are not well I am sure you are not strong.” 

“ It is only that I feel a little overcome by your kind- 
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ness, and by Mr. Clennam’s kindness in confiding me to 
one he has known and loved so long.^^ 

Well really iny dear/^ said Flora, who had a decided 
tendency to be always honest when she gave herself time 
to think about it, “ It’s as well to leave that alone now, for 
I couldn’t undertake to say after all, but it doesn’t signify 
lie down a little ! ” 

I have always been strong enough to do what I want 
to do, and I shall be quite well directly,” returned Little 
Dorrit, with a faint smile. You have overpowered me 
with gratitude, that’s all. Tf I keep near the window for 
a moment, I shall be quite myself.” 

Flora opened a window, sat her in a chair 1)y it, and con- 
siderately retired to her former place. It was a windy day, 
and the air stirring on Little Dorrit’ s face soon briglitened 
it. In a very few minutes she returned to her basket of 
work, and her nimble fingers were as nimlde as ever. 

Quietly pursuing her task, slie asked Flora if Mr. Clen- 
nam had told her wliere she lived? When Flora replied in 
the negative, Little Dorrit said that she understood why hf3 
had been so delicate, but tliat slie felt sure lie would ap- 
prove of her confiding her secret to Flora, and that she 
would therefore do so now witli Flora’s permission, lie- 
ceiving an encouraging answer, slie condensed the narrative 
of her life into a few scanty words about herself, and a 
glowing eulogy upon her fatlier; and Flora took it all in 
with a natural tenderness that quite understood it, and in 
which there was no incoherence. 

When dinner-time came. Flora drew the arm of her new 
charge through hers, led her down-stairs, and presented Inu’ 
to the Patriarch and Mr. Pancks, who wme already in the 
dining-room waiting to begin. (]Vlr. F’s Aunt was, for the 
time, laid up in ordinary in her ebamber.) those gen- 
tlemen she was received according to their characters; the 
Patriarch appearing to do her some im^stimable service in 
saying that he was glad to see her, glad to see her;* and 
Mr. Pancks blowing off his favourite sound as a salute. 

In that new presence, she would have been bashful 
enough under any circumstances, and particularly under 
Flora’s insisting on her drinking a glass of wdne and eating 
of the best that was there; but her constraint was greatly 
increased by Mr. Pancks. The demeanour of that gentle- 
man at first suggested to her mind that he might be a taker 
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of likenesses, so intently did he look at her, and so fre- 
quently did he glance at the little note-book by his side. 
Observing that he made no sketch, however, and that he 
talked about business only, she began to have suspicions 
that he represented some creditor of her father’s, the bal- 
ance due to whom was noted in that pocket-volume. Ee- 
garded from this point of view Mr. Pancks’s puffings ex- 
pressed injury and impatience, and each of his louder snorts 
became a demand for payment. 

But, here again she was undeceived by anomalous and 
incongruous conduct on the part of Mr. Pancks himself. 
She had left the table half-an-hour, and was at work alone. 
Plora liad ‘‘ gone to lie down ” in the next room, concur- 
rently with which retirement a smell of something to drink 
liad broken out in the house. The Patriarch was fast 
asleep, with his philantliropic mouth oj)en, under a yellow 
pocket-hanclkercliief in the dining-room. At this quiet 
tiiiH^, Mi% Pancks softly appeared before her, urbanely 
nodding. 

Find it a little dull, Miss Dorrit?” inquired Pancks, 
in a low voice. 

^^No, thank you, sir,” said Little Dorrit. 

^Mhisy, 1 see,” observed Jlv. Pancks, stealing into the 
room by imdies. What are those now, Miss Dorrit? ” 
Handkerchiefs.” 

Are they, though!” said Pancks. I shouldn’t have 
tliouglit it.” Not in the least looking at them, but looking 
jit Little Dorrit. “Perhaps you wonder who I am. Shall 
1 tell 3"ou? I am a fortuTU‘-teller.” 

Little Dorrit now began to think he was mad. 

belong body and soul to my proprietor,” said Pancks; 
^^you saw my proprietor having his dinner below. But I 
do a little in the other way, sometimes; privately, very 
l»rivately, Miss Dorrit.” 

Little Dorrit looked at him doubtfully, and not without 
alarm. I wish you’d show me the palm of your hand,” 
said Pancks. “ I should like to have a look at it. Don’t 
let me be troublesome.” 

He was so far troublesome tliat he was not at all wanted 
there, but she laid her work in her lap for a moment, and 
held out her left hand witli lier thimble on it. 

Years of toil, eh? ” said Pancks, softly, touching it 
with his blunt forefinger. “But what else are we made 
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for? Nothing. Hallo ! looking into the lines. Wliat’s 
^this with bars? It’s a College! And what’s this with a 
grey gown and a black velvet cap? It’s a father! And 
what’s this with a clarionet? It’s an uncle! And what’s 
this ill dancing-shoes? It’s a sister! And what’s this 
straggling about in an idle sort of a way? It’s a brother! 
And what’s this thinking for ’em all? Why, this is you, 
Miss Dorrit ! ” 

Her eyes met his as she looked up woiideringly into his 
face, and she thought that although his were sharp eyes, 
he was a brighter and gentler-looking man than she had 
supposed at dinner. His eyes were on her hand again di- 
rectly, and her opportunity of confirming or correcting the 
impression was gone. 

“Now, the deuce is in it,” muttered Pancks, tracing out 
a line in her hand with his clumsy finger, “if this isn’t me 
in the corner here ! What do I want here? What’s behind 
me?” 

He carried his finger slowly down to the wrist, and round 
the wrist, and affected to look at tlie back of the hand for 
what was behind him. 

“Is it any harm? ” asked Little Dorrit, smiling. 

“Deuce a bit! ” said Pancks. “ What do you think it’s 
worth? ” 

“I ought to ask you that. I am not the fortune-teller.” 

“True,” said Pancks. “What’s it worth? You sliall 
live to see. Miss Dorrit.” 

Keleasing the hand by slow tlegrees, he drew all liis 
fingers through his prongs of liair, so that they stood 
up in their most portentous manner; and repeated slowly, 
“ Remember what I say. Miss Dorrit. You shall live to see.” 

She could not help showing that she was much sur23rised, 
if it were only by his knowing so much about her. 

“ Ah ! That’s it ! ” said Pancks, pointing at her. “ Miss 
Dorrit, not that, ever ! ” 

More surprised than before, and a little more frightened, 
she looked to him for an exyilanation of his last words. 

“Not that,” said Pancks, making, with great seriousness, 
an imitation of a surprised look and manner, that appeared 
to be unintentionally grotesque. “Don’t do that. Never 
on seeing me, no matter when, no matter where. I am, no- 
body. Don’t take on to mind me. Don’t mention me. 
Take no notice. Will you agree, Miss Dorrit? ” 
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I hardly know what to say,” returned Little Dorrit, 
quite astounded. Why? ” 

Because I am a fortune-teller. Pancks the gipsy. I 
haven't told you so much of your fortune yet, Miss Dorrit, 
as to tell you what^s behind me on that little hand. I have 
told you you shall live to see. Is it agreed, Miss Dorrit? ” 

Agreed that I — am — to ” 

‘^To take no notice of me away from here, unless I take 
on first. Not to mind me wlien I come and go. It’s very 
easy. I am no loss, I am not liandsome, I am not good 
company, I am only my proprietor’s grubber. You need 
do no more than think, ‘All ! Pancks the gipsy at his for- 
tune-telling — he’ll tell the rest of my fortune one day — I 
shall live to know it.’ Is it agreed, ]\liss Dorrit?” 

“Ye-es,” falten^d Little Doriit, whom he greatly con- 
fused, “I suppose so, while you do no harm.” 

‘‘Good! ” Mr. Pancks glanced at the wall of the adjoin- 
ing room, and stoo])cd forward. Honest creature, woman 
of capital points, but heedless and a loose talker, Miss Dor- 
riU” With that he rubbed his hands as if the interview 
had been very satisfactory to liim, i)anted away to the door, 
and urbanely nodded himself out again. 

If Little Dorrit were beyond measure i)erplexed by this 
curious conduct on the part of her new acquaintance, and 
by finding herself involved in this singular treaty, her per- 
plexity was not diminished by ensuing circumstances. Be- 
sides that Mr. Pancks look every opportunity afforded him 
in Mr. Casby’s house of significantly glancing at her and 
snorting at her — whi(*h Avas not much, after what he had 
done already — he began to pervade her daily life. She saw 
him in the street, constantly. When she Avent to Mr. Cas- 
by’s, he was always there. When she Aveiit to Mrs. Clcn- 
nani’s, he came there on any pretence, as if to keep her in 
his sight. A Aveek had not gone by, Avhen she found him, 
to her astonishment, in the Lodge one night, conversing 
Avith the turnkey on duty, and to all a}>i>earance one of his 
familiar companions. Her m'xt surjnase Avas to find him 
equally at his ease Avithin the prison; to hear of his pre- 
senting himself among the visitors at her father's Sunday 
levee; to see him arm in arm Avith a Collegiate friend about 
the yard; to learn, from Paine, that he had greatly distin- 
guished himself one evening at the social club that held its 
meetings in the Snuggery, by addressing a speech to the 
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members of that institution, singing a song, and treating 
the company to five gallons of ale — report madly added a 
bushel of shrimps. The effect on Mr. Plornish of such of 
thes^ phenomena as he became an eye-witness of, in his 
faithful visits, made an impression on Little Dorrit only 
second to that produced by the phenomena themselves. 
They seemed to gag and bind him. He could only stare, 
and sometimes weakly mutter that it wouldii^t bo believed 
down Eleeding Heart Yard that this was Pancks; but he 
never said a W'ord more, or made a sign more, even to Little 
Dorrit. Mr Pancks crowned liis mysteries by making him- 
self acquainted with Tip in some unknown manner, and 
taking a Sunday saunter into the College on that gen tie- 
man hs arm. Throughout he never took any notice of Little 
Dorrit, save once or twice when he ]uii)j)ened to come close 
to her, and there was no one very mm]*; on which occasions, 
he said in passing, with a friendly look and a puff of en- 
couragement, “Pancks the gipsy — foi*tiiiie-t(‘lling.^^ 

Little Dorrit worked and strove as usual, wondering at 
all this, but keeping her wonder, as she had from her earli- 
est years kept many heavier loads, in lier own breast. A 
change had stolen, and was stealing yet, ovtu* the patient 
heart. Every day found lier something more retiring than 
the day. before. To pass in and out of tlie prison unno- 
ticed, and elsewhere to be overlooked and forgotten, were, 
for herself, her chief desires. 

To her own room too, strangely assorted room for h(u* 
delicate youth and character, she was glad to retreat as 
often as she could without desertion of any duty. There 
were afternoon times when she Avas unemployed, when vis- 
itors dropx^ed in to play a hand at cards Avitli her father, 
when she could be spared and Avas better away. Then she 
would flit along the yard, climb the scores of stairs that led 
to her room, and take her seat at the Avindow. Many com- 
binations did those s})ikes upon the wall assume, many light 
shapes did the strong iron Aveave itself into, many golden 
touches fell ux^on the rust, Avhile Little Dorrit sat there 
musing. New zig-zags sx)rung into the cruel pattern some- 
times, when she saw it through a burst of tears; but beau- 
tified or hardened still, always over it and under it and 
through it, she was fain to look in her solitude, seeing 
everything with that ineffaceable brand. 

A garret, and a Marshalsea garret without comx)romise, 
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was Little Dorrit’s room. Beautifully kept, it was ugly in 
itself, and had little but cleanliness and air to set it off; 
for what embellishment she had ever been able to buy, had 
gone to her father’s room. Howbeit, for this poor place she 
showed an increasing love; and to sit in it alone became 
her favourite rest. 

Insomuch, that on a certain afternoon, during the Pancks 
mysteries, when she was seated at her window, and heard 
Maggy’s well-known step coming up the stairs, she was 
very much disturbed by the apprehension of being sum- 
moned away. As Maggy’s step came higher up and nearer, 
she trembled and faltered; and it was as much as she could 
do to speak, when Maggy at length appeared. 

^‘Please, Little Mother,” said Maggy, panting for breath, 
‘^you must come down and see him. He’s here.” 

Who, Maggy? ” 

^^Why, o’ course Mr. Clennam. He’s in your father’s 
room, and ho says to me, Maggy, will you be so kind as go 
and say it’s only me,” 

“ I am not very well, Maggy. I had better not go. I 
am going to lie down. See! I lie down i^ow, to ease my 
head. Say, with my grateful regard, that you left me so, 
or I would have come.” 

^AVell, it an’t v(‘ry polite though, Little Mother,” said 
the staring Maggy, to turn your face away, neither! ” 

Maggy was veuy susceptilde to personal slights, and very 
ingenious in inventing them. Putting botli your hands 
afore your face too ! ” she went on. I f you can't bear the 
looks of a ])oor thing, it would bo better to tell her so at 
once, and not go and shut her out like that, hurting her 
feelings and breaking her lieart at ten year old, poor thing! ” 

It’s to ease my liead, Maggy.” 

Well, and if you cry to ease your head, Little Mother, 
let me cry too, Hou’t go and have all the crying to your- 
self,” expostulated Maggy, ‘‘that an’t not being greedy.’^ 
And immediately began to blubber. 

It was with some difliculty that she could be induced to 
go back with the excuse; but the promise of being told a 
story — of old her great delight — on condition that she con- 
centrated her faculties upon the errand and left her little 
mistress to herself for an hour longer, eombined with a 
misgiving on Maggy’s part that she had left her good tem- 
per at the bottom of the staircase, prevailed. So away 
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she went, muttering her message all the way to keep it in 
her mind, and, at the appointed time, came back. 

^^He was very sorry, I can tell you,” she announced, 
^^and wanted to send a doctor. And lie\s coming again to- 
morrow he is, and I don't think he’ll have a good sleep to- 
night along o’ hearing about your head, Little Mother. Oh 
iny ! An’t you been a crying! ” 

think 1 have, a little, Maggy.” 

A little! Oh!” 

‘^But it’s all over now — all over for good, Maggy. And 
my head is much better and cooler, and I am quite com- 
fortable. I am very glad I did not go down.” 

Her great staring child tenderly embraced her; and hav- 
ing smoothed her hair, and bathed her forehead and eyes 
with cold water (offices in which her awkward hands be- 
came skilful), hugged her again, exulted in her brighter 
looks, and stationed her in her chair by the window. Over 
against this chair, Maggy, witli ajK)))le(*tie exertions that 
were not at all required, dragged the box which was her 
seat on story-telling occasions, sat down u])on it, hugged 
her own kneesi, and said, with a voracious appetite for 
stories, and with widely-opened eyes: 

‘^Now, Little Mother, let’s have a good ’un!” 

What shall it be about, IMaggy? ” 

^‘Oh, let’s have a Princess,” said Maggy, ‘‘and let her 
be a reg’lar one. Beyond all belief, you know ! ” 

Little Dorrit considered fora moment; and with a rather 
sad smile upon her face, which was flushed by the sunset, 
began : 

“Maggy, there was once upon a time a fimi King, and he 
had everything he could wish for, and a. great deal more. 
He had gold and silver, diamonds and ru])ics, riches of ev- 
ery kind. He had palaces, and lie had ” 

“Hospitals,” interposed Maggy, still nursing her knees. 
“Let him have hospitals, because they’re so comfortable. 
Hospitals with lots of Chucking.” 

“ Yes, he had plenty of them, and he had plenty of every- 
thing.” 

“Plenty of baked potatoes, for instance? ” said Maggy. 

“Plenty of everything,” 

“Lor!” chuckled Maggy, giving her knees a hug. 
^Wasn’t it prime! ” 

“This King had a daughter, who was the wisest and 
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most beautiful Princess that ever was seen. When she was 
a child, she understood all her lessons before her masters 
taught them to her; and when she was grown up, she was 
the wonder of the world. Now, near the Palace where this 
Princess lived, there was a cottage in which there was a poor 
little tiny woman, who lived all alone by herself.” 

A old woman,” said Maggy, with an unctuous smack of 
lier lips. 

‘^No, not an old woman. Quite a young one.” 

“I wonder she warn’t afraid,” said Maggy. “Go on, 
please.” 

“ The Princess passed the cottage nearly every day, and 
whenevei she went by in her beautiful carriage, she saw 
the poor tiny woman spinning at her wheel, and she looked 
at the tiny woman, and the tiny woman looked at her. So, 
ori(^. day she sto})ped the (ioacliman a little way from the 
(‘ottage, and got out and walked on and peeped in at the 
door, and there, as usual, was the tiny woman spinning at 
her Avlu'cd, and she looked at the Princess, and the Princess 
looked at lier.” 

“ Lik(^ try ing to stare one another out*,” said Maggy, 
go on, Lillie jVlother.” 

“Tine Prin('(^ss Avas such a wonderful Princess that she 
had the power of knowing secrets, and she said to the tiny 
woman, Why do you keep it there? This showed her di- 
rectly that the Princess knew Avhy she lived all alone by 
herself, spinning at her wheel, and she kneeled down at the 
Princess’s feet, and asked her neA^er to betray her. So, 
the Princess said, I never Avill betray you. Let me see it. 
So, the tiny Avomau clostul the shutter of the cottage win- 
dow and fastened the door, and, trembling from head to 
foot for fear that any one should suspect her, opened a very 
secret place, and shoAvod the Princess a shadoAv.” 

“ TiOr ! ” said Maggy. 

“ It was the shadow o£ Sonu^ one who had gone by long 
l)eforo : of Some one avIio had gone on far away quite out 
of reach, nev^er, never to come back. It was bright to look 
at; and when the tiny Avoniaii sliowed it to the Princess, 
she was proud of it Avith all her heart, as a great, great 
treasure. When the Princess had considered it a little 
Avhile, she said to the tiny Avoman, And you keep watch 
over this, every day? And she cast doAt^u her eyes, and 
whispered, Yes. Then the Princess said, Remind me why. 
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To which the other replied, that no one so good and kind 
had ever passed that way, and that was why in the begin- 
ning. She said, too, that nobody missed it, that nobody 
was the worse for it, that Some one had gone on to those 
who were expecting him ” 

“ Some one was a man then? ” interposed JMaggy. 

Little Dorrit timidly said Yes, she believed so; and 
resumed : 

“ — Had gono on to those who were expecting him, and 
that this remembi’ance was stolen or ke))t back from no- 
body. The Princess made answer, Ah ! Put when the cot- 
tager died it would be discovered there. The tiny woman 
told her No; when that time came, it would sink quietly 
into her own grave, and would never be found.” 

“ Well, to be sure ! ” said Maggy. “ Go on, please.” 

“The Princess was very mueh astonished to hear this, as 
yon may suppose, Maggy.” 

(“And well she might be,” said Maggy.) 

“So she resolved to watch the tiny woman, and see what 
came of it. Every day, she drov(‘ in her beautiful carriage 
by the cottage-door, and there she saw the tiny woman al- 
ways alone by herself spinning at her wheel, and she 
looked at the tiny woman, and tlie tiny woman looked at 
her. At last one day the Avheel was still, and the tiny 
woman was not to be seen. When the Princess made in- 
quiries why the Avheel had stopped, and where the tiny 
woman was, she was informed that tlie Avheel had stopi)e(l 
because there was nobody to turn it, the tiny woman being 
dead.” 

(“They ought to have took her to the Hosi)ital,” .said 
“and then she’d have got over it.”) 

“ The Princess, after crying a very little for the loss of 
the tiny woman, dried her eyes and got out of her carriage 
at the place where she had stopped it before, and went to 
the cottage and peeped in at the door. There was nobody 
to look at her now, and nobody for her to look at, so she 
went in at once to search for the treasured shadow. But 
there was no sign of it to be found anywhere; and then she 
knew that the tiny woman had told her the truth, and that 
it would never give anylx)dy any trouble, and that it had 
sunk quietly into her own grave, and that she and it were 
at rest together. 

“That’s all, Maggy.” 
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The sunset flush was so bright on Little Dorrit^s face 
when she came thus to the end of her story, that she inter- 
posed her hand to shade it. 

“ Had she got to be old? Maggy asked. 

‘‘The tiny woman? ” 

“Ah!'' 

“ 1 don’t, know," said Little Dorrit. “ But it would have 
been just t]\e same, if she had been ever and ever so old." 

“Would it raly!" said Maggy. “Well I suppose it 
would though." And sat staring and ruminating. 

She sat so long with her eyes wide open, that at length 
Little Dorrit, to entice her from lier box, rose and looked 
out of window. As she. glanced dowui into the yard, she 
saw Pancks coiner in, and leer up with the corner of his eye 
as he went by. 

“ Wlio's he, Little Mother? " said Maggy. She had 
joined lH‘r at the window and was haining on her shoulder. 
“ t see him come in and out often." 

“ I havfj heard lijm called a fortune-teller," said Little 
Dorrii. “But I doubt if he could tell many people, even 
th(‘ir ])ast or j)resent fortunes." 

“Couldn't liave told the Princess hers? " said Maggy. 

Little Dorrit, looking musingly down into the dark valley 
of the prison, shook her head. 

“Nor the tiny woman hers? " said Maggy. 

“No," said Little Dorrit, wdtli the sunset very bright 
upon her. “ But let us come away from the window." 


CHAPTEE XXV. 

CONSPIRATOltS AND OTHERS. 

The private residence of Mr, Pjincks was in Pentonville, 
where he lodged on the second-floor of a professional gen- 
tleman in an extremely small way, who had an inner-door 
within the street-door, poised on a spring and starting open 
with a click like a trap; and who wrote up in the faii-light, 
Rttgg, General Agent, Accountant, Debts Recovered. 

This scroll, majestic in its severe simplicity, illuminated 
a little slip of front garden abutting on the thirsty high 
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road, where a few of the dustiest of leaves hung their dis- 
mal heads and led a life of choking, A professor of writing 
occupied the first-floor, and enlivened the garden railings 
with ^glass-cases containing choice examples of what his pu- 
pils had been before six lessons and while the whole of his 
young family shook the table, and what they had become 
after six lessons when the young family was under re- 
straint. The tenancy of Mr. Paucks was limited to one 
airy bed-room; he covenanting and agreeing with Mr. Eugg 
his landlord, that in consideration of a certain scale of pay- 
ments accurately defined, and on certain verbal notice duly 
given, he should be at liberty to elect to share the Sunday 
breakfast, dinner, tea, or supper, or each or any or all of 
those repasts or meals, of Mr. and Miss Eugg (his daugh- 
ter) in the back-parlour. 

Miss Eugg was a lady of a little property, which she had 
acquired, together with much distinction in the mnghbour- 
hood, by having liev heart severely lacerated and her feel- 
ings mangled by a middle-aged baker, resident in the vicin- 
ity, against whom she had, by the agency of Mr. Eugg, 
found it necessary to proceed at law to recover damages for 
a breach of promise of marriage. The baker, having been, 
by the counsel for Miss Eugg, witheringly denounced on 
that occasion up to the full amount of twenty guineas, at 
tliG rate of about eighteenpence an epithet, and having l)ecn 
cast in corresponding damages, still suffered occasional per- 
secution from the youth of Pentonville. Put Miss Eugg, 
environed by the majesty of the law, and having her dam- 
ages invested in the public securities, was regarded with 
consideration. 

In the society of Mr. Eugg, who had a round white vis- 
age, as if all his bluslies had been drawn out of him long 
ago, and who had a ragged yellow head like a worn-out 
hearth- broom; and in the society of Miss Eugg, who had 
little nankeen spots, like shirt buttons, all over her face, 
and whose own yellow tresses were rather scrubby than 
luxuriant; Mr. Pancks had usually dinc'd on Sundays for 
some few years, and liad twice a week, or so, enjoyed an 
evening collation of bread, Dutch cheese, and porter. Mr. 
Pancks was one of tlie very few marriageable men for 
whom Miss Eugg had no terrors, the avg\iment with which 
he reassured himself being twofold; that is to say, firstly, 
“ that it wouldnH do twice,” and secondly, ‘‘ that he wasn^t 
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worth it.” Fortified within this double armour, Mr. Pancks 
snorted at Miss Rugg on easy terms. 

Up to this time, Mr. Pancks had transacted little or no 
business at his quarters in Pentonville, except in the sleep- 
ing line; but, now that he had become a fortune-teller, he 
was often closeted after midnight with Mr. Rugg in his lit- 
tle front-parlour office, and, even after those untimely hours, 
burnt tallow in liis bed-room. Though liis duties as his 
proprietor’s grubber were in no wise lessened; and though 
that service bore no greater resemblance to a bed of roses 
than was to be discovered in its many thorns; some new 
branch of industry made a constant demand upon him. 
When he east off the Patriarch at night, it was only to take 
an anonymous craft in tow, and labour away afresh in other 
waters. 

The advance from a personal acquaintance with the elder 
Mr. Chivery, to an introduction to his amialde wife and dis- 
consolate son, may have been easy; but easy or not, Mr. 
Pancks soon made it. He nestled in the bosom of the to- 
bacco business within a week or two after his first appear- 
ance in the College, and particularly addressed himself to 
the cultivation of a good understanding with Young John. 
In this endeavour he so ])rospered as to lure that pining 
shepherd forth from the groves, and tempt him to under- 
take mysterious missions; on wliich 1)C began to disappear 
at uncertain intervals for as long a space as two or three 
days together. The jnudent Mrs. Chivery, who wondered 
greatly at tliis change, wouhl have })rotested against it as 
detrimental to the llighland typitic.ation on the doorpost, 
but for two forcible reasons; one, that her John was roused 
to take strong inten^st in llie business which these starts 
Averc supposed to advance — and this she held to be good 
for his drooping spirits; the other, that Mr. Pancks confi- 
dentially agreed to pay her, for the occupation of her son^s 
time, at the handsome rate of seven and sixpence per day. 
The proposal originated Avith liimself, and Avas couched in 
the pithy terms, ‘^If your John is weak enough, ma^am, 
not to take it, that is no reason Avhy you should be, don’t 
you see? So, quite betAveen ourselves, ma’am, business 
being business, here it is ! ” 

What Mr. Chivery thought of these things, or how much 
or how little he knew about them, Av'as never gathered from 
himself. It has been already remarked that he was a man 
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of few words; and it may be here observed, that he had 
imbibed a professional habit of locking everything up. He 
locked himself up as carefully as he locked up the Marshal- 
sea debtors. Even liis custom of bolting his meals may 
have been a part of an uniform whole; but there is no ques- 
tion, that, as to all other purposes, he kept his mouth as 
he kept the Marshalsea door. He never opened it without 
occasion. When it was ne(*essary to let anything out, he 
opened it a little way, held it open just as long as sufficed 
for the purpose, and locked it again. Even as he would 
be sparing of his trouble at the Marshalsea door, and would 
keep a visitor who wanted to go out, waiting for a few 
moments if lie saw anotlier visitor coming down the yard, 
so that one turn of the key should suffice for both, similarly 
he would often reserve a remark if he jierceived another on 
its way to his lips, ami would delivcn- himself of the two 
together. As to any key to his inner knowledge being to 
be found in his face, the Marshalsea key was as legible an 
index to the individual characters and histories upon which 
it was turned. 

That Mr. Paiieks sliould be moved to invite any one to 
dinner at Peiifc6nvilh‘, was an unprecedented fact in his 
calendar. But he invited Young John to dinner, and even 
brought him within range of the dangerous (because ex- 
peusivc) fascinations of IMiss Kugg. The banquet was a])- 
pointed for a Sunday, and iliss Rugg with her own hands 
stuffed a leg of mutton with oysters on the occasion, and 
sent it to the baker’s — not tlio baker^s, but an opposition 
establishment. Provision of oranges, apples, and nuts was 
also made. And rum was brought home by Mr. Pancks on 
Saturday night, to gladdmi the visitor’s heart. 

The store of creature comforts was not the chief part of 
the visitor's reception. Its special feature was a foregone 
family confidence and sympathy. When Young John 
appeared at half-past om*, without the ivory hand and 
waistcoat of golden sjirigs, tlie sun shorn of his beams by 
disastrous clouds, Mr. I*ancks prescmted him to the yellow- 
haired Ruggs as the young man he had so often mentioned 
who loved Miss Dorrit. 

am glad,’^ said Mr. Rugg, challenging him specially 
in that character, ^Uo have the distinguished gratification 
of making yoiu* acquaintance, sir. Your feelings do you 
honour* You are young; may you never outlive your feel- 
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ingst If I was to outlive my own feelings, sir, said Mr. 
Rugg, who was a man of many words, and was considered 
to possess a remarkably good address; ‘‘if I was to outlive 
my own feelings, I’d leave fifty pound in my will to the 
"man who would put me out of existence,” 

Miss Kugg heaved a sigh. 

“My daughter, sir,” said Mr. Rugg. “Anastatia, you 
are no stranger to the state of this young maxi’s affections. 
My daughter has had her trials, sir,” Mr. Rugg might have 
used the word more pointedly in the singular number, 
“and she can feel for you.” 

Young John, almost overwhelmed by the touching nature 
of this greeting, professed himself to that effect. 

“What I envy you, sir, is,” said Mr. Rugg, “allow 
me to take your hat — we arc rather short of pegs — I'll 
put it in the (iorm^r, nobody will tread in it there — What 
£ envy you, sir, is the luxury of your own feelings. I 
Ixdoiig to a profession in which that luxury is sometimes 
denied us.” 

Y'oung John replied, witli acknowledgments, that he 
only hoped he did what was riglit, and what showed how 
entirely he was devoted to Miss Dorrit. He wished to 
be unselfish; and ho hoped he wais. Ho wished to do 
anything as laid in his power to serve Miss Dorrit, al- 
together putting himself out of sight; and he hoped he did. 
It was but little that he could do, but he Iioped he did it. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Rugg, taking him by the hand, “you are 
a young man that it does one g<x)d to come across. Y^ou are 
a young man that I should like to put in the witness-box, 
to liumanise the ininds of the h»gal ])rofession. I hope you 
have brought your appetite with you, and intend to play a 
good knife and fork? ” 

“Tliank you, sir,” returned Young John, “I don't eat 
much at present.” 

Mr. Rugg drew him a little apart. “ My daughter’s case, 
sir,” said he, “at the time when, in viiidication of her out- 
raged feelings and her sex, she became the plaintiff in Rugg 
and Hawkins. I suppose I could have put it in evidence, 
Mr. Chivery, if I had thought it worth my while, that the 
amount of solid sustenance my dauglitcr consumed at that 
period did not exceed ten ounces per week.” 

“I think I go a little beyond that, sir,” returned the 
other, hesitating, as if he confessed it with some shame. 
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“But in your case there’s no fiend in human form,” said 
Mr. Eugg, with argumentative smile and action of hand. 
“Observe, Mr. Chivery ! No fiend in human form! ” 

“No, sir, certainly,” Young John added with simplicity, 
“I should be very sorry if there was.” 

“The sentiment,” said Mr. Eugg, “is what I should 
. have expected from your known principles. It would.affect 
my daughter greatly, sir, if she heard it. As I perceive 
the mutton, I am glad she didn’t hear it. Mr. Pancks, on 
this occasion, pray face me. My dear, face Mr. Ohiveiy. 
For what we are going to receive, may we (and Miss Dor- 
rit) be truly thankful ! ” 

But for a grave waggishness in Mr. Riigg’s manner of 
delivering this introduction to the feast, it might have ap- 
peared that Miss Dorrit was expected to bo one of the com- 
pany. Pancks recognised the sally in his usual way, and 
took in his provender in his usual way. Miss Eugg, per- 
haps making up some of Iku- arrears, likewise took very 
kindly to the mutton, and it rapidly diminished to the 
bone. A bread-and-butter pudding entirely disappeared, 
and a considerable amount of cheese and radishes vanished 
by the same means. Tlien came the dessert. 

Then also, and before the broaching of the rum and wa- 
ter, came Mr. Pancks’s note-book. The ensuing business 
proceedings were brief but curious, and rather in the nature 
of a conspiracy. Mr. Pancks look('d over his note-book 
which was now getting full, studiously; and picked out 
little extracts, which lie wrote on separate slips of jjaper on 
the table; Mr. Eugg, in the meanwhile, looking at him 
udth close attention, and Young John losing his uncollected 
eye in mists of meditation. When Mr. Pancks, who sup- 
ported the character of chief consi>irator, had completed his 
extracts, he looked them over, corrected them, put up his 
note-book, and lield them like a hand at cards. 

“Now, there’s iv churchyard in Bedfordshire,” said 
Pancks. “ Who takes it? ” 

“I’ll take it, sir,” returned Mr. Eugg, “if no one 
bids.” 

Mr. Pancks dealt him his card, and looked at his hand 
again. 

“Now, there’s an Enquiry in York,” said Pancks. 
“Who takes it?” 

“I’m not good for York,” said Mr. Eugg. 
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‘‘Then perhaps/^ pursued Pancks, “youUl be so oblig- 
ing, John Chi very ? " Young John assenting, Pancks dealt 
him his card, and consulted his hand again. 

“There’s a Church in London; 1 may as well take that. 
And a Family Bible; I may as well take that, too. That’s 
two to me. Two to me,” repeated Pancks, breathing hard 
over his cards. “ Here’s a Clerk at Durham for you, John, 
and an old seafaring gentleman at Dunstable for you, Mr. 
Rugg. Two to me, was it? Yes, two to me. Here’s a 
Stone; three to me. And a Still-born Baby; four to me. 
And all, for the present, told.” 

When he had thus disposed of his cards, all being done 
very quietly and in a suppressed tone, Mr. Pancks puffed 
his way into his o\m breast-pocket and tugged out a canvas 
bag; from which, with a sparing hand, he told forth money 
for travelling expenses in two little portions. “ Cash goes 
out fast,” he said anxiously, as he pushed a portion to each 
of his male companions, “very fast.” 

“ I can only assure you, Mr. Pancks,” said Yoimg John, 
“tliat 1 de(iply regret my circumstances being such that I 
can’t afford to pay my own charges, or that it’s not advis- 
able to allow me the time necessary lor my doing the dis- 
tances on foot. Because nothing would give me greater 
satisfaction than to walk myself off my legs without fee or 
reward,’.’ 

Tliis young man’s disinterestedness appeared so very lu- 
dicrous in the eyes of Miss Rugg, that she was obliged to 
effect a precipitate letirement from tlie company, and to sit 
upon the stairs until she had had her laugh out. Mean- 
while Mr. Pancks, looking, not without some pity, at 
Young John, slowly and thoughtfully twisted up his can- 
vas bag as if he were wringing its neck. The lady return- 
ing as he restored it to his pocket, mixed rum and water 
for the party, not forgetting lier fair self, and lianded to 
every one his glass. When all wej c supplied, Mr, Rugg 
rose, and silently holding out his glass at arm’s length 
above the centre of the table, by tliat gesture invited the 
other three to add theirs, and to unite in a general conspira- 
torial clink. The ccremoii}^ was effective up to a certain 
point, and would have been wholly so tliroughout, if Miss 
9-8 she raised her glass to her lips in completion of 
^t, had not happened to look at Young John; when she was 
again so overcome ;y the contemiitible comicality of his 
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disinterestedness, as to splutter some ambrosial drops of 
rum and water around, and withdraw in confusion. 

Such was the dinner without precedent, given by Paiicks 
at l^entoiiville; and such was the busy and strange life 
Pancks led. The only waking moments at which he ap- 
peared to relax from his cares, and to recreate himself by 
going anywhere or saying anytliing without a pervading ob- 
ject, were when he showed a dawning interest in the lame 
foreigner with the sticdv, down Bleeding Heart Yard. 

The foreigner, by name John Baptist Cavalletto — they 
called him Mr. Baptist in the Yard — wars such a chirping, 
easy, hopeful little hdlow, that his attraction for Pancks 
was probably in the force of contrast. Bolitary, weak, and 
scantily a(3quainted wutli the most necessary w^ords of the 
only language in which he could communicate with the 
people about him, he wu'iit with the stream of his fortunes, 
in a brisk way that was new in those parts. With little to 
eat, and less to drink, and nothing to wear but what he 
wore upon him, or had brouglit tied iij) in one of the 
smallest bundles that ever were seen, he j)ut as bright 
a face upon it as if he w'ero in the most flourishing circum- 
stances, when he first hobbled up and down tlie Yard, 
humbly propitiating the general good- will with his white 
teeth. 

It was up-hill work for a foreigner, lame or sound, to 
make his way with tlie Bleeding Hearts. In the first j)lac(', 
they were vaguely persuaded that every foreigner had a 
knife about liim; in the second, they held it to bo a sound 
constitutional national axiom that ho ought to go homo to 
his own country. They never thought of in(i[uiring how 
many of tlieir own countrymen would bo returned upon 
their hands from divers parts of the world, if the principle 
were geneially recognised; they considered it practically 
and peculiarly British. In the third place, they had a 
notion that it was a sort of Divine visitation upon a foi- 
eigner that he was not an Englishman, and that all kinds of 
calamities happened to his country because it did things that 
England did not, and did not do things that England did. 
In this belief, to be sure, they had long been carefully trained 
by the Barnacles and Stiltstalkings, who were always pro- 
claiming to them, officially and unofficially, that no country 
which failed to submit itself to those two large families 
could possibly hope to be under the i)rotectioii of Provi- 
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dence; and wlio, wlien they believed it, disparaged them in 
private as the most prejudiced people under the sun. 

This, therefore, might be called a political position of the 
Bleeding Hearts; but they entertained other objections to 
having foreigners in the Yard. They believed th|jt for- 
eigners were always badly off; and though they were as ill 
off themselves as they could desire to l)e, that did not di- 
minish the force of the objection. Tliey believed that for- 
eigners were dragooned and bayonetiHl; and though they 
certainly got tlieir own skulls promptly fractured if they 
showed any ill-humour, still it was with a blunt instru- 
ment, and that didnH count. They believed that foreign- 
ers were always immoral; and thougli they had an occa- 
sional assize at home, and now and then a divorce case or 
so, that had nothing to do with it. They believed that for- 
eigners had no independent spirit, as never being escorted 
to the poll ill droves by Lord Decimus Tito Barnacle, witli 
colours flying and the tune of Rule Britannia playing. X(;t 
to be tedious, they had many otlnn* beliefs of a similar kind. 

Against these obstacles, the lame foreigner with the stick 
had to make Innid as well as he could; not absolutely sin- 
gle-handed, be<‘:‘,use Jlr. Arthur Clennam had recommended 
him to the Plovjiislics (lie lived at the top of the same 
house), but still at heavy odds. lIoAvever, the Bleeding 
Hearts were kind liearts; and when tliey saw the little fel- 
low cliecrily limping al)Out with a good-humoured face, do- 
ing no harm, drawing no knives, committing no outrageous 
immoralities, living chiefly on farinaceous and milk diet, 
and playing whli Mrs. Plornish’s childr(*n of an evening, 
they began to think tliat although he could n(»>vcr hope to 
be an Englishman, still it would be hard to visit that afflic- 
tion on his head. They began to accommodate, themselves 
to his level, calling liim ‘‘Mr. Baptist,*’ but treating him 
like a baby, and laughing immoderately at his lively gest- 
ures and his cliildish English — more, because he didn’t 
mind it, and laughed too. They si)oke to liim in very loud 
voices as if he were stone deaf. They constructed sen- 
tences, by way of teacliing him the language in its purity, 
such as were addressed by the savages to Captain Cook, or 
by Friday to Robinson Crusoe. Mrs. Plornish was partic- 
ularly ingenious in this art; and attained so much celebrity 
for saying ope you leg well soon,” that it was consid- 
ered in the Yard but a very sliort remove indeed from 
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speaking Italian. Even Mrs. Plornish herself began to 
think that she had a natural call towards that language. 
As he became more popular, household objects were brought 
into requisition for his instruction in a copious vocabulary; 
and whenever he appeared in the Yard, ladies would fly 
out at their doors crying, ^^Mr. Baptist — tea-pot “Mr. 
Baptist — dust-pan ! ’’ “ Mr. Baptist — flour-dredger ! “ Mr. 
Baptis# — coffee-biggin ! ” At the same time exhibiting those 
articles, and i)enetrating him with a sense of the appalling 
difficulties of tlie Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

It was in tins stage of his progress, and in about the 
third week of his occupation, that Mr. Pancks’s fancy be- 
came attracted by the little man. Mounting to his attic, 
attended by Mrs. Plornish as interpreter, he found Mr. 
Baptist with no furniture but his bed on the ground, a 
table, and a chair, carving with the aid of a few simple 
tools, in the blithest way possible. 

“Now, old chap,^’ said Mr. Pancks, “pay up! 

He had his money ready, folded in a scrap of paper, 
and laughingly handed it in; then witli a free action, threw 
out as many fingers of his right hand as there were 
shillings, and made a cut crosswise in the air for an odd 
sixpence. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Pancks, watcliing him wonderingly. 
“That’s it, is it? You’re a quick customer. It’s all right* 
I didn’t expect to receive it, though.” 

Mrs. Plornish here interposed wdth great condescension, 
and explained to Mr. Baptist. “ E pleased. E glad get 
money.” 

The little man smiled and nodded. His bright face 
seemed uncommonly attractive to Mr. Pancks. “ How’s he 
getting on in his limb? ” he asked Mrs. Plornish. 

“Oh, he’s a deal better, sir,” said Mrs. Plornish. “We 
expect next week he’ll be able to leave off his stick entire- 
ly.” (The opportunity being too favourable to be lost, Mrs. 
Plornish displayed her great accomplishment, by explain- 
ing, with pardonable pride, to Mr. Baptist, “ E ope you leg 
well soon.”) 

“He’s a merry fellow, too,” said Mr, Pancks, admiring 
him as if he were a mechanical toy. “ How does he live? ” 

“ Why, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Plornish, “ he turns out to 
have quite a power of carving them flowers that you 
see him at now.” (Mr. Baptist, watching their faces as 
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they spoke, held up his work. Mrs. Plornish interpreted 
in her Italian manner, on behalf of Mr. Pancks, E please. 
Double good ! 

“ Can he live by that? ” asked Mr. Pancks. 

‘^He can live on very little, sir, and it is expected as he 
will be able, in time, to make a very good livingiL 
Clennam got it him to do, and gives him odd jc^s be^laes,. 
ill at the Works next door — makes ’em for him, m short, 
when ho knows he wants ’em.” 

‘‘ And what does he do with himself, now, when he ain’t 
hard at it? ” said Mr. Pancks. 

Why, not much as yet, sir, on accounts I suppose of not 
being able to walk mneh; but he goes about the Yard, and 
he chats without particular understanding or being under- 
stood, and he plays with the children, and he sits in the 
sun — he’ll sit down anywhere, as if it was a arm-chair — 
and he’ll sing, and he’ll laugh! ” 

‘‘Laugh!” echoed Mr. Pancks. “He looks to me as if 
every tootli in his head was alwaj^s laughing.” 

“ l)Ut whenever he gets to the top of the steps at t’other 
end of the Yard,” said Mrs. Plornish, “he’ll peep out in 
the curioiisest w'ay ! So that some of us thinks he’s peep- 
ing out towards where his own (*,oimtry is, and some of us 
thinks he’s looking for somebody ho don’t want to see, and 
some of us don’t know what to think.” 

Mr. Ihiptist seemed to have a general understanding of 
what she said; or perhaps his ipiickness caught and applied 
her slight action of peeping, lii any case he closed his 
eyes and tossed his head with the air of a man who had his 
sufficient reasons for what he did, and said in his own 
tongue, it didn’t matter. Altro! 

“ What’s Altro? ” said Pancks. 

“ Hem ! It’s a sort of a general kind of a expression, 
sir,” said Mrs. Plornish. 

“ Is it? ” said Pancks. “ Why, then Altro to you, old 
chap. Good afternoon. Altro!” 

Mr. Baptist in his vivacious way repeating the word sev- 
eral times, Mr. Pancks in his duller way gave it him back 
once. From that time it became a frequent custom with 
Pancks the gipsy, as he went home jaded at night, to pass 
Townd by Bleeding Heart Yard, go quietly up the stairs, look 
in at Mr. Baptist’s door, and, finding him in his room, to 
say “Hallo, old chap! Altro!” To which Mr. Baptist 
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would reply, with innumerable bright nods and smiles, 
“Altro, signore, altro, altro, altro!” After this highly 
condensed conversation, Mr. Pancks would go his way; 
with an appearance of being lightened and refreshed. 


CHApI’ER XXVI. 

NOBODY’S STATE OF MIND. 

If Arthur Clennam had not arrived at that wise decision 
firmly to restrain himself from loving Pet, he would have 
lived on in a state of much perplexity, involving difficult 
struggles with his own heart. Not the least of these Avould 
have been a contention, always w^aging within it, lietweeii 
a tendency to dislike ilr. Henry (ro\van, if not to regard 
him with positive repiignane(‘, and a whisper thtit the in- 
clination was unworthy. A generous nature is not prone 
to strong aversions, and is slow to admit them even dispas- 
sionately; but when it finds ill-will gaining u])on it, and 
can discern between-whilcs that its origin is not dis[>assion- 
fite, such a nature becomes distrcvssed. 

Therefore Mr. Henry (Iowan would have clouded Clen- 
nam^s mind, and would have been far oftener present to it 
than more agreeable persons and subjecis, but for tlie great 
prudence of his decision aforesaid. As it was, Mr. (Iowan 
seemed transferred to Daniel DoycAds mind; at all events, 
it so happened that it usually fell to IMr. Doyee’s turn, 
rather than to Clcnnam^s, to speak of him in the friendly 
CO|&versations they lield together. These were of fref[nent 
occurrence now; as the two partners shared a portion of a 
xoomy house in one of the grave old-fashioned City streets, 
lying not far from the Bank of England, by London Wall. 

Mr. Doyce had been to Twickenham to pass tlie day. 
Clennam had excused himself. Mr. Doyce was just come 
home; He put in his liead at the door of Clennam ’s sit- 
ting-room to say Good night. 

^‘Come in, come in!’’ said Clennam. 

saw you were reading,” returned Doyce, as lie en- 
tered, ‘^aud thought; you might not care to be disturbed.” 

•! But for the notable resolution he liad made, Clennam 
really might not have known what he had been reading; 
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really might not have had his eyes upon the book for an 
hour pasyb, though it lay open before him. He shut it up, 
rather quickly. 

“ Are they well? he asked. 

‘‘Yes,” said Doycej “they are well. They are all 
well.” 

Daniel had an old workmanlike habit of carrying|his 
pocket-handkerchief in hiS'haU? He took ^ out and 
wiped his forehead with it, slowly repeating “ tney are all 
W(dL Miss Minnie looking ])articularly well, I thought.” 

“ Any company at the cottage? ” 

“No, no company.” 

“ And how did ■ you get on, you four?” asked Clennam, 
gaily. 

“There wcue livcj of us,” returned his partner. “There 
was What’s-his-uame. He was there.” 

“Who is he? ” said Cdeiinam. 

“Mr. Henry Gowan.” 

“ Ah, to be sur(‘ ! ” cried Clennam, with unusual vivacity. 
“Yes!---I forgot him.” 

“As I mentioned, you may remember,” said Daniel 
Di)yco, “he is always there, on Sunday.” 

“ Yes, yes,” returned Clennam; “ 1 remember now.” 

Daniel Doyce, still wiping his forehead, ploddingly re- 
p(‘ated, “ Yes. He was there, he was there. Oh yes, he 
was there. And his dog. J/e was there too.” 

“Miss Mcagles is (piite attached to — the — dog,” observed 
Chainam. 

“Quite so,” assented his partner. “More attached to 
tlie dog than I am to the man.” 

“ You mean Mr. ? ” 

“T jnean Mr. Gowan, most decidedly,” said Daniel 
Doy(*e. 

There was a gap in the conversation, which Clennam de- 
voted to winding up his watch. 

“Perhaps you are a little hasty in your judgment,” 
he said. “Our judgments — I am supposing a general 
case ” 

“Of course,” said Doyce. 

“ Arc so liable to bo influenced by many considerations, 
which, almost without our knowing it, are unfair, that it 
is necessary to keep a guard upon them. For instance^ 
Mr. ” 
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Go wan,” quietly said Doyce, upon whom the utterkiice 
of the name almost always developed. 

Is young and handsome, easy and quick, has talent, 
and has seen a good deal of various kinds of life. It might 
be diflSlcult to give an unselfish reason for being prepossessed 
against him.” 

difficult for me, I think, Clennam,” returned his 
pariner. see him bringing present anxiety, and, I fear, 
futm*e sorrow, into niy old friend’s house. 1 see him wear- 
ing deeper lines into my old friend’s face, the nearer he 
draws to, and the oftener he looks at, the face of his daugh- 
ter. In short, 1 see him with a net about tlie pretty and 
affectionate creature whom he will never make happy.” 

“We don’t know,” said Clennam, almost in the tone of 
a man in pain, “that he will not make her happy.” 

don’t know,” returned his partner, “that the earth 
will last another hundred years, but we think it highly 
probable.” 

“Well, well! ” said Clennam, “we must be liopeful, and 
we must at least try to be, if not generous (which, in this 
cjise, we have no opportunity of being), just. We will not 
disparage this gentleman, l>ecause he is successful in liis ad- 
dresses to the beautiful object of his ambition; and we will 
not question her natural right to bestow her love on one 
whom she finds worthy of it.” 

“May be, my friend,” said Doyce. “May be also, that 
she is too young and petted, too confiding and inexperi- 
enced, to discriminate well.” 

“That,” said Clennam, “would be far beyond our power 
of correction.” 

Daniel Doyce shook his head gravely, and rejoined, “ I 
fear so.” 

“Therefore, in a word,” said Clennam, “ we should make 
up our minds that it is not worthy of us to say any ill of Mr. 
Gowan. It would be a poor thing to gratify a prejudice 
against him. And I resolve, for my part, not to depreciate 
him.” 

“ I am not quite so sure of myself, and therefore I re- 
serve my privilege of objecting to him,” returned tlie 
other. “But, if I am not sure of myself, I am sure of you, 
Clennam, and I know what an upright man you are, and 
how much to be respected. Good night, my friend and 
partner ! ” He shook his hand in saying this, as if there 
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had been something serious at the bottom of their conversa- 
tion; and they separated. 

By this time, they had visited the family on several oc- 
casions, and had always observed that even a passing allu- 
sion to Mr. Henry Gowan when he was not among them, 
brought back the cloud which had obscured Mr. Meagles^s 
sunshine on the morning of the chance encounter at the 
Ferry. If Clennam had ever admitted the forbidden pas- 
sion into his breast, this period might have been a period 
of real trial; under the actual circumstances, doubtless it 
was nothing — nothing. 

Equally, if his heart had given entertainment to that 
prohibited guest, his silent fighting of his way through the 
jiiental condition of this peiiod might have been a little 
meritorious. In the constant effort not to be betrayed into 
a new phase of the besetting sin of his experience, the pur- 
suit of selfish objects by low and small means, and to hold 
instead to some liigh principle of lionour and generosity, 
there might have boon a little merit, la the resolution not 
even to avoid Mr, Meagles’s house, lest, in the selfish spar- 
ing of hims(dt, he should bring any slight distress upon 
the daughter thiough making her the cause of an estrange- 
ment which he believed the father would regret, there 
might have been a little merit. In the modest truthfulnesa 
of always keeping in view the greater equality of Mr. 
Gowan’s years, and the greater attractions of his person 
and manner, there might have been a little merit. In doing 
all this and mucli more, in a perfectly unaffected way and 
with a manful and composed constancy, while the pain 
within liim (peculiar as his life and history) was very sharp, 
there might liave been some quiet strength of character. 
Rut, after the resolution ho had made, of course he could • 
have no such merits as these; and such a state of mind was 
nobody’s — nobody’s. 

Mr. Gowan made it no concern of his whether it was no- 
body’s or somebody’s. He preserved his perfect serenity 
of manner on all occasions, as if the possibility of Clen- 
nam’s presuming to have debated the great question were 
too distant and ridiculous to be imagined. He had always 
an affability to bestow on Clennam and an ease to treat him 
Avith, which might of itself (in the supposititious case of his 
not having taken that sagacious course) have been a very 
uncomfortable element in his state of mind. 
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quite regret you were not with us yesterday/' said 
Mr. Henry Gowan, calling on Clennam next morning. 
We had an agreeable Jay up the river there/^ 

So he had heard, Arthur said. 

From your partner? returned Henry Gowan. What 
a dear old fellow he is ! 

‘^1 have a great regard for hini.^^ 

‘^Hy Jove he is tlie linest creature! ” said Gowan. 
fresh, so green, trusts in such wonderful things! 

Here was one of the many little rough points that had a 
tendency to grate on ( Jennam’s hearing. Ho put it afiide by 
merely repeating Unit lie liad a high regard for Mr. Doyce. 

‘^He is charming! To see him mooning along to tliat 
time of life, laying down notliing by the way and picking 
up nothing by tlie way, is delightful. Tt warms a man. 
So unspoilt, so simple, such a good soul! Upon my life, 
Mr. Clennam, one feels desperately worldlj/^ and wicked, 
in comparison with such an innocent creaturi^ I speak for 
myself, h^t me add, without including you. You are gen- 
uine, also.^^ 

Thank you for the comjdiment,” said Clennam, ill at 
ease; you are too, I hope? 

^‘Soso,^’ rejoined the other. ^^To be candid with you, 
tolerably. I am not a great impostor. Buy one of my pic- 
tures, and 1 assure you, in eoniidence, it will not be worth 
the money. Buy one of another man^s — any great profes- 
sor who beats me hollow — and the chances are that the 
more you give him, the more lieTl imjiose upon you. They 
all do it ” 

All painters? 

^^Paijiters, writers, patriots, all the rest who have stands 
ill the market. Give almost any man I know, ten pounds, 
and lie will impose upon you to a corresponding extent; ii 
thousand pounds —to a eorr(»sponding extent; ten thousand 
pounds — to a corres]ionding extent. So great the success, 
so great the imposition But what a cajntal world it is! 
cried Gowan with warm enthusiasm. “ What a jolly, ex- 
cellent, lovable world it is!^' 

‘‘I had rather thought,’^ said Clennam, *^that the prin- 
ciple you mention was chiefly acted on by 

‘‘By the Barnacles? interrupted Gowan, laughing. 

“By the political gentlemen who condescend to keep the 
Circumlocution Office, 
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"Ah ! Don’t be hard upon the Barnacles/’ said Gowan, 
laughing afresh, " they are darling fellows ! Even poor lit- 
tle Clarence, the born idiot of the family, is the most agree- 
able and most endearing blockhead! And by Jupiter, 
with a kind of cleverness in him too, that would astonish 
you ! ” 

‘^Tt would. Very niiudi,” said Clennam, drily. 

‘^And nthn- all/’ eiied Gowan, with that characteristic 
balancing of liis wliieli reduced everything in the wide 
world to the same liglit weight, "though I can’t deny that 
the (hrcuinlo(*iitiou ()ffi(*e ]uay ultimately shipwreck every- 
body and (everything, still, that will probably not be in our 
time — and it’s a s(‘ho()l for gentlemen.” 

" It’s a viM-y dangerous, unsatisfactory, and expensive 
school to tlie peo])le who pay to keep the pupils there, I 
am afraid,” said (dennam, shaking liis head 

"Ah! You are a terrible fellow,” returned Gowan, 
airily. "I can understand how you have frightened that 
little donkey, (Harence, the most estimable of mooncalves 
(1 really love him), nearly out of his wits. But enough of 
him, and of all tlu‘ rest of thmu. I want to present you to 
my mother, Mr. (dennam. Pray do me the favour to give 
me tlie opportunity.” 

In nobody’s state of mind, tlune was nothing Clennam 
would have desired less, or would liave been more at a loss 
how to avoid, 

"My iiK^ther lives in the most primitive manner down in 
that dreary red-brick dungeon at Hampton Court,” sjiid 
Cowan. " If you would make your own appointment, sug- 
gest your own day for permitting me to take you there to 
dinner, you would be bored and she would be charmed. 
Really that’s the state of the case.” 

What could Clennam say after this? His retiring char- 
Jicter included a great deal that was simple in the best 
sense, because unpractised and niiused; and, in his simplic- 
ity and modesty, he could only say that he was happy to 
place himself at Mr. Cowan’s disposal. Accordingly he 
said it, and the day was fixed. And a dreaded day it was 
on his part, and a very unwelcome day when it came, and 
they went down to Hampton Court together. 

The venerable inhabitants of that venerable pile seemed, 
in those times, to be encamped there like a sort of civilised 
gipsies. There was a temporary air about their establish- 
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bare, would have been seen, as a distant adherent of the 
Barnacle family, already to aspire to a situation under 
Government. 

Mrs. Gowan with a gentle melancholy upon her, occa- 
sioned by her son's being reduced to court the swinish pub- 
lic as a follower of the low Arts, instead of asserting his 
birthright and putting a ring through its nose as an ac- 
knowledged Barnacle, headed the conversation at dinner on 
the evil days. It was then that Clennam learned for the 
first time what little pivots this great world goes round 
upon. ^ 

‘‘If John Barnacle,” said Mrs. Gowan, after the degen- 
eracy of the times had been fully ascertained, “ if John 
Barnacle had but abandoned his most unfortunate idea of 
conciliating the mob, all would have been well, and I think 
the country would have been preserved.” 

The old lady with the high nose assented; but added 
that if Augustus Stiltstalking had in a general way ordered 
the cavalry out with instructions to charge, she thought the 
country would have been preserved. 

The noble Refrigerator assented; but added that if Will- 
iam Barnacle and Tudor Stiltstalking, when they came 
over to one another and formed their ever-memorable coali- 
tion, had boldly muzzled the newsi)apers, and rendered it 
penal for any Editor-person to presume to discuss the con- 
duct of any appointed authority abroad or at home, he 
thought the country would have been preserved. 

It was agieed that the country (another word for the 
Barnacles and Stiltstalkings) wanted preserving, but how 
it came to want preserving was not so clear. It was only 
clear that the question was all about John Barnacle, Augus- 
tus Stiltstalking, William Barnacle and Tudor Stiltstalk- 
ing, Tom, Dick, or Harry Barnacle or Stiltstalking, because 
there was nobody else but mob. And this was the feature 
of the conversation which impressed Clennam, as a man 
not used to it, very disagreeably : making him doubt if it 
were quite right to sit there, silently hearing a great nation 
narrowed to such little bounds. Remembering, however, 
that in the Parliamentary debates, whether on the life of 
that nation^s body or the life of its soul, the question was 
usually all about and between John Barnacle, Augustus 
Stiltstalking, William Barnacle and Tudor Stiltstalking, 
Tom, Dick, or Harry Barnacle or Stiltstalking, and nobody 
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else; he said nothing on the part of mob, bethinking him- 
self that mob was used to it. 

Mr. Henry Gowan seemed to have a malicious pleasure 
in playing off the three talkers against each other, and in 
seeing Cleniiam startled by what they said. Having as 
sui)reme a contempt for the class that had thrown him off, 
as for the class that liad not taken him on, he had no per- 
sonal disquiet in anything that passed. His healthy state 
of mind appeared even to derive a gratification from Clen- 
uam’s ijositioii of embarrassment and isolation among the 
good company ; and if Clennain had been in that condition 
with which Nobody was incessantly contending, he would 
have suspected it, and would have struggled with the siis- 
pi(don as a meanness, even while he sat at the table. 

Jn the coui’se of a couple of hours the noble Refriger- 
ator, at no time less than a hundred years behind the 
period, got about five centuries in arrear, and delivered 
solemn political oracles approx)riate to that epoch. He 
finished by freezing a cup of tea for his own drinking, 
and retiring at his lowest temperature. 

Then Mrs. Gowan, who had been accustomed in her days 
of state to retain a vacant arm-chair beside her to which to 
summon her devoted slaves, one by one, for short audiences 
as marks of her especial favour, invited Clennam with a 
turn of her fan to approach the presence. He obeyed, 
and took the tripod recently vacated by Lord Lancaster 
Stiltstalking. 

Mr. Clennain,” said Airs. Gowan, apart from the hap- 
piness I liave in becoming known to you, though in this 
odiously inconvenient ]>lace — a mere barrack — there is a 
subject on which 1 am dying to speak to you. It is the 
subject in connection with Avhich my son first had, I be- 
lieve, tlm pleasure of cultivating your acquaintance.” 

Clennam inclin(»d his head, as a generally suitable reply 
to what he did not yet quite understand. 

First,” said Mrs. Gowan, ‘‘now is she really pretty? ” 

In nobody^s difficulties, he would have fcaind it very 
difficult to answer; very difficult indeed to smile, and say 
“Who?” 

“Oh! You know!” she returned. “This flame of 
Henry’s. This unfortunate fancy. There! If it is a 
point of liononr that I should originate the name — Miss 
Mickles — Higgles.” 
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^^Miss Meagles/^ said Clennam, very beautiful. 

^‘Men are so often mistaken on those points,” returned 
Mrs. Gowan, shaking her head, that I candidly confess 
to you I feel anything but sure of it, even now; though it 
is something to have Henry corroborated with so much 
gravity and emphasis. He j)icked the people up at Rome, 
I think?” 

The phrase would have given nobody mortal offence. 
Clennam replied, Excuse me, I doubt if [ understand your 
expression.” 

‘‘Picked the people up,” said Mrs. Gowan, tapping the 
sticks of her closed fan (a large green one, which slie used 
as a hand-screen) upon her little table. “Came upon 
them. Found them out. Stuml)lod against them.” 

“The people? ” 

“Yes. The Higgles people.” 

“I really cannot say,” said Clennam, “ where my friend 
Mr. Meagles first presented Mr. Henry Gowan to his daugh- 
ter.” 

“I am pretty sure he picked her up at Rome; but never 
mind where — somewhere. Now (this is entirely between 
ourselves), is she very plebeian? ” 

“Really, ma’am,” returned Clennam, “I am so undoubt- 
edly plebeian myself , that I do not feel qualified to judge.” 

“Very neat!” said Mrs. Gowan, coolly unfurling her 
screen. “Very happy! From wliicli I infer that you se- 
cretly think her manner equal to her looks? ” 

Clennam, after a moment’s stiffness, bowed. 

“ That’s comforting, and I hope you may be right* Did 
Henry tell me you had travelled with them? ” 

“I travelled with my friend Mr. Meagles, and his wife 
and daughter, during some months.” (Nobody’s heart 
might have been wrung by the remembrance.) 

“ Really comforting, because you must have had a large 
experience of them. You see, Mr. Clennam, this thing has 
been going on for a long time, and I find no improvement 
in it. Therefore to have the opportunity of speaking to 
one so well informed about it as yourself, is an immense 
relief to me. Quite a boon. Quite a blessing, I am 
sure.” 

“Pardon me,” returned Clennam, “but I am not in Mr. 
Henry Gowan’s confidence. I am far from being so well 
informed as you suppose me to be. Your mistake makea 
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my position a very delicate one. No word on this topic has 
ever passed between Mr. Henry Go wan and myself. 

Mrs. Gowan glanced at the other end of the room, where 
her son was playing ecart^ on a sofa, with the old lady who 
was for a charge of cavalry. 

^‘Not in his confidence? No,’^ said Mrs. Gowan. ^‘No 
word has passed between you? No. That I can imagine. 
But there are unexpressed confidences, Mr. Clennam; and 
as you have been together intimately among these people, 
1 cannot doubt that a confidence of that sort exists in the 
present case. Perhaps you have heard that I have suffered 
the keenest distress of mind from Henryks having taken to 
a pursuit which — well ! shrugging her shoulders, a very 
respectable pursuit, 1 dare say, and some artists are, as 
artists, quite superior persons; still, we never yet in our 
family have gone beyond an Amateur, and it is a pardon- 
able weakness to feel a little 

As Mrs. Gowan brokt^ off to heave a sigh, Clennam, how- 
ever resolute to be maguanimous, could not keep down the 
thought that there was mighty little danger of the family’s 
ever going beyond an Amateur, even as it was. 

‘^ITeniy,” the mother resumed, ‘^is self-willed and reso- 
lute; and as tliese people naturally strain every nerve to 
catcli him, I can entertain very little hope, Mr, Clennam, 
that the thing will be broken off. I apprehend the girl’s 
fortune will be very small; Henry might have done much 
better; there is scarcely anything to compensate for the 
connection : still, he acts for himself; and if I find no im- 
])rovement within a short time, I see no other course than 
to resign myself, and make the best of these people, I am 
infinitely obliged to you for what you have told me.” 

As she shrugged her shoulders, Clennam stiffly bowed 
again. With an uneasy flush upon his face, and hesitation 
in his manner, he then said, in a still lower tone than he 
had adopted yet : 

‘^Mrs. Gowan, I scarcely know how to acquit myself of 
what I feel to be a duty, and yet I must ask you for your 
kind consideration in attempting to discharge it. A mis- 
conception on your ])art, a very great misconception if I 
may venture to call it so, seems to require setting right. 
You have supposed Mr. Meagles and his family to strain 
every nerve, I think you said ” 

“ Every nerve,” repeated Mrs. Gowan, looking at him in 
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calm obstinacy, with her green fan between her face and 
the fire. 

secure Mr. Henry Gowan?^^ 

The lady placidly assented. 

that is so far,” said Arthur, from being the case, 
that I know Mr. Meagles to be unhappy in this matter; 
and to have interposed all reasonable ol)staclcs, with the 
hope of putting an end to it.” 

Mrs. Gow^an shut up lier great green fan, tapped liiin on 
the arm with it, and ta])ped Iier smiling lips. Why, of 
course,” said she. ‘STiist what 1 mean.” 

Arthur watched her face for some explanation of what 
she did itiean. 

‘^Are you really serious, Mr. (-lennam? Don^t you 
see? ” 

Arthur did not see; and said so. 

“ Why, don’t I know my son, and don’t I know that this 
is exactly the way to liold him?” said ^Mrs. Gowan, con- 
temptuously; ^‘and do not tliese Miggles ])eople know it, at 
least as well as I? Oh, shrewd people, M]*. Clennam ; evi- 
dently people of business ! I believe Miggles belonged to a 
Bank, It ought to have been a very profitable Bank, if he 
had much to do with its management. This is very well 
done, indeed.” 

beg and entreat you, ma’am ” Arthur interposed. 

• ^^Oh, Mr. Clennam, can you really be so credulous!” 

It made suoli a painful impression upon Ijiiri to hear her 
talking in this haughty tone, and to see her patting ]u*r 
contemptuous lips with her fan, tliat lie said very earnestly, 
Believe me, ma’am, this is unjust, a perfectly groundless 
suspicion.” 

^‘Suspicion?” repeated Mrs. Gowan. “Not suspicion, 
Mr. Clennam, Certainty. It is very knowingly done in- 
deed, and seems to have taken you in comjdotely.” She 
laughed; and again sat tapping her lips witli her fan, and 
tossing her head, as if she added, “Don’t toll me. I know 
such people will do anything for the honour of such an 
alliance.” 

At this opportune moment, the cards were thrown up, 
and Mr. Henry Gowan came across the room saying, 
“Mother, if you can spare Mr. Clennam for this time, we 
have a long way to go, and it’s getting late.” Mr. Clen- 
nam thereupon rose, as he had no choice but to do; and 
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Mrs. Gowan showed him, to the last, the same look and 
the same tapped contemptuous lips. 

^^You have had a portentously long audience of my 
mother,’^ said Gowan, as the door closed upon them. “I 
fervently hope she has not bored you? 

‘^Not at all,” said Clennam. 

They had a little open phaeton for the journey, and were 
soon in it on the road home. Gowan, driving, lighted a 
cigar; Clennam declined one. Do what he would, he fell 
into such a mood of abstraction, that Gowan said again, 
am very much afraid my mother has bored you?” To 
which he roused himself to answer, ‘‘Not at all; ” and soon 
relapsed again. 

In that state of mind which rendered nobody uneasy, his 
thoughtfulness would have turned principally on the man 
at his side, lie would have thought of the morning when 
he first saw him rooting out the stones with his heel, and 
would have asked himself, “ Does he jerk me out of the 
path in the same careless, cruel way?” He would have 
thought, had this introduction to his mother been brought 
about by him because he knew what she would say, and 
that he could thus place his position before a rival and 
loftily warn him off, without himself reposing a word of 
confidence in him? He would have thought, even if there 
were no such design as that, had he brought him there to 
play with his repressed emotions, and torment him? The 
current of these meditations would have been stayed some- 
times by a rush of shame, bearing a remonstrance to himself 
from his own open nature, representing that to shelter such 
suspicions, even for the passing moment, was not to hold 
the high, unenvious course he had resolved to keep. At 
those times, the striving within him would have been hard- 
est; and looking up and catching Gowan 's eyes, he would 
have started as if he had done him an injury. 

Then, looking at the dark road and its uncertain objects, 
he would have gradually trailed off again into thinking. 
Where are we driving, he and I, I wonder, on the darker 
road of life? How will it be with us, and with her, in the 
obscure distance? ” Thinking of her, he would have been 
troubled anew with a reproachful misgiving that it was not 
even loyal to her to dislike him, and that in being so easily 
prejudiced against him he was less deserving of her than 
at first. 
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“You ara evidently out of spirits,” said Gowan; “I 
am very much afraid my mother must have bored you 
dreadfully.” 

“ Believe me, not at all,” said Clennam, “ It’s nothing — 
nothing!” 


CHAPTEE XXVIL 

FIVE-AND-TWENTY. 

A FREQUENTLY recurriiig doubt, whether Mr. Pancks^s 
desire to collect information relative to the Dorrit family 
could have any possible bearing on the misgivings he had 
imparted to his mother on his return from his long exile, 
caused Arthur Clennam much uneasiness at this period. 
What Mr. Pancks already knew about the .Uorrit family, 
what more he really wanted to find out, and why he should 
trouble his busy head about them at all, were questions 
that often perplexed him. Mr. Pancks was not a man to 
waste his time and trouble in researches prompted by idle 
curiosity. That he had a specific object Clennam could not 
doubt. And whether the attainment of that object by Mr. 
Pancks’s industry might bring to light, in some untimely 
way, secret reasons which had induced his mother to take 
Little Dorrit by the hand, was a serious speculation. 

Not that he ever wavered, either in his desire or his de- 
termination to repair a wrong that had been done in his fa- 
therms time, should a wrong come to light, and be reparable. 
The shadow of a supposed act of injustice, which had hung 
over him since his fatlierms death, was so vague and form- 
less that it might be the result of a reality widely remote 
from his idea of it. But, if his a}]^rehensions should prove 
to be well founded, he was ready at any moment to lay 
down all he had, and begin the woj*ld anew. As the fierce 
dark teaching of liis childhood had never sunk into his 
heart, so the first article in this code of morals was, that 
he must begin in practical humility, with looking well to 
his feet on Earth, and that ho could never mount on wings 
of words to Heaven. Duty on earth, restitution on earth, 
action on earth: these first, as the first steep steps upward. 
Strait was the gate and narrow was the way ; far straiter and 
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narrower than the broad high road paved with vain profes- 
sions and vain repetitions, motes from other men^s eyes and 
liberal delivery of others to the judgment — all cheap ma- 
terials, costing absolutely nothing. 

No. It was not a selfish fear or hesitation that rendered 
him uneasy, but a mistrust lest Paucks might not observe 
his part of the understanding between them, and, making 
any discovery, might take some course upon it without im- 
parting it to liim. On the other hand, when he recalled his 
conversation with Pancks, and tlie little reason he had to. 
sui)j)()se that there was any likeliliood of that strange per- 
sonage being on that track at all, there were times when he 
wondered that he mad(^ so much of it. Labouring in tliis 
sea, as all barks labour in oross scais, he tossed about and 
(^ame to no haven. 

The removal of Little Lorrit herself from their custom- 
ary association, did nut mend the matter. She was so 
much out, and so much in her own room, that he began to 
miss her and to find a blank in her ])lace. lie had written 
to her to impure if slui were betUu*, and she had written 
hack, very gratefully and earnestly, telling him not to be 
uneasy on her behalf, for she was (piite w'ell; but lie had 
nob seen her^ for what, in their intercourse, was a long 
time. 

He returned home one evening from an interview with 
her father, who had mentioned that she was out visiting — 
which was what he always said, when she was hard at 
work to buy his supper — and found Mr, Meagles in an ex- 
(*ited state walking up and down his room. On his opening 
the door, M^-. M(‘agles stopped, faced round, and said, 

“ (dcnnam ! — Tattycorain ! 

What’s the matter? 

^^Lost!'' 

Why, bless my heart alive! ” cried Cleuiiam, in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ What do you mean? 

“ Wouldn^t count tive-and-tweiity, sir; couldn’t be got to 
do it; stopped at eight, and took herself off.” 

‘‘ Left your house? ” 

Never to come back,” .said Mr. Meagles, shaking his 
head. You don’t know that girl's passionate and proud 
character. A team of horses couldn’t draw her back now; 
the bolts and bars of the old Bastille couldn’t keep her.” 

How did it happen? Pray sit down and tell me.” 
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to how it happened, it’s not so easy to relate; be- 
cause you must have the unfortunate temperament of the 
poor impetuous girl herself, before you can fully under- 
stand it. But it came about in this way. Pet and Mother 
and I have been having a good deal of talk together of late. 
1^1 not disguise from you, Cleimam, that those conversa- 
tions have not been of as bright a kind as I could wish; 
they have referred to our going away again. In proposing 
to do which, I liave had, in fact, an object.” 

Nobody’s heart beat quickly. 

‘‘An object,” said Mr. Meagles, after a moment’s i^ause, 
that “I wdll not disguise from you, either, Clennam. 
There’s an inclination on the ])art of my dear child which 
I am sorry for. Perhaps you guess the person, Henry 
Go wan.” 

“ I was not unprepared to hear it.” 

“ Well!” said Mr. Meagles, with a heavy sigh, “I wish 
to God you had never had to liear it. However, so it is. 
Mother and I have done all we could to get the better of 
it, Clennam, We have tried tender advice, we have tried 
time, we have tried absence. As yet, of no use. Our late 
conversations have been upon the subjei^t of going away for 
another year at least, in order that tlnu’e might be an entire 
separation and breaking off for that term. Upon that ques- 
tion, Pet has been unhappy, and therefore Mother and I 
have been unhappy.” 

Clennam said that he could easily believe it. 

“Well!” continued Mr. Meagles in an apologetic way, 
“ I admit as a practical man, and I am sure Mother would 
admit as a practical woman, that we do, in families, mag- 
nify our troubles and make mountains of our molehills, in 
a way that is calculated to be rather trying to people who 
look on — to mere outsiders you know, (dennam. Still, 
Pet’s happiness or unhappiness is quite a life or death 
question with us; and we may be excused, I hope, for 
making much of it. At all events, it might have been 
borne by Tattycoram. Now, don’t you think so?” 

“I do indeed think so,” returned Clennam, in most em- 
phatic recognition of this very moderate expectation. 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Meagles, shaking his head ruefully. 
“ She couldn’t stand it. The chafing and firing of that girl, 
the wearing and tearing of that girl within her own breast, 
has been such that I have softly said to her again and again 
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in passing her, ^ Fivc-and-twenty, Tattycoram, five-and- 
twenty ! ^ I heartily wish she could liave gone on counting 
live-and-twenty day and night, and then it wouldn^t have 
liappeiied.^^ 

Mr. Meagles, with a despondent countenance in which 
the goodness of his heart was even more expressed than in 
Ills times of cheerfulness and gaiety, stroked his face down 
from his forehead to his chin, and shook his head again. 

I said to Mother (not that it was necessary, for she 
would have thought it all for herself), we are practical peo- 
ple, my dear, and we know her story; we see, in this un- 
happy girl, some ri'llection of what was raging in her moth- 
er’s licart before ever such a creature as this poor thing 
was, ill the Avorld; woMl gloss Inn* temper over, Mother, we 
Avon’t notice it at pn^sont, my dear, Ave’ll take advantage 
of some better disposition in her, another time. So we said 
nothing. lUit, do what Ave Avould, it seems as if it was to 
be; slie broke out violently one nightr’’ 

Hoav, and why? 

‘‘If you ask me Why,’^ said Mr. ]Meagles, a little dis- 
turbed by the question, for he Avas far more intent on soft- 
ening her case than the family’s, “I can only refer you to 
wliat I liave just repeated as having been pretty near my 
Avords to Mother. As to Hoav, avo had said (rood night 
to Pet in her proseiuHi (very affectionately, I must allow), 
and she had attended Ptd. up-stairs — you remember she Avas 
lier maid. Perha])s Pei, having been out of sorts, may 
have been a little more iiieoiisiderate than usual in requir- 
ing services of luu*: but I don’t know that I liaA^e any riglit 
to say so; she Avas always thoughtful and gentle.” 

“Idle gentlest mistress iu the Avorld.” 

“Thank you, Chmnam,” said ilr. Meagles, shaking him 
by the hand; “you lia\o often S('en them together. Well! 
We presently lieard this unfortunate Tattycoram loud and 
angry, and before avo could ask Avhat Avas the matter, Pet 
came back iu a tremble, saying she was frightened of her. 
Close aft(‘r her came Tattycuiram, in a flaming rage. ‘ I 
hate you all tlireo,’ says she, stamping her foot at us. ‘ I 
am bursting Avitli hate of tlie Avholo house.’ ” 

“Upon which you ?” 

“I?” said Mr. Meagles, Avith a plain good faith, that 
might have commanded the belief of itrs. (fowan herself: 
“ I said, count tive-and-tweuty, Tattycoram.” 
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Mr. Meagles again stroked his face and shook his head, 
with an air of profound regret. 

“ She was so used to do it, Clennam, that even then, such 
a picture of passion as you never saw, she stopped short, 
lool^ed me full in the face, and counted (as I made out) to 
eight. But she couldn’t control herself to go any further. 
There she broke down, poor thing, and gave the other sev- 
enteen to the four winds. Then it all burst out. She de- 
tested us, slie was miserable with us, she couldn’t bear it, 
she wouldn’t bear it, she was determined to go away. She 
was younger than lier young mistress, and Avould she re- 
main to see her always lield up as tlie only creature who 
was young and interesting, and to be cherished and loved? 
No. She wouldn’t, slic wouldn’t, she wouldn’t! What 
did we think slie, Tattycoram, might liave becm if she had 
been caressed and cared for in her childhood, like her young 
mistress? As good as lier? All! Perl laps fifty times as 
good. When we pretended to be so fond of one another, 
we exulted over her; that was what we did; we exulted 
over her, and shamed lier. And all in the house did the 
same. They talked about tlnhr fathers and mothers, and 
brothers and sisters; they likiul to di'ag them up, before 
her face. There was Mrs. Tickit, only yesterday, when 
her little grandchild was with her, had been amused by the 
child’s trying to call her (Tattycoram) by the wretcru^d 
name we gave her; and had laughed at the name. Why, 
who didn’t; and who were we that we should have a right 
to name her like a dug or a cat? P>ut, she didn’t care. 
She would take no nion^ benefits from us; slie would fling 
us her name back again, and she would go. She would 
leave us that minuti', nobody should stop her, and we 
should never hear of her again.” 

Mr, Meagles had recited all this with such a vivid re- 
membrance of his original, that 1 j(» was almost as flushed 
and hot by this time as he described her to have been. 

Ah, well! ” he said, wiping his face. It was of no use 
trying reason then, with tliat vehement jianting creature 
(Heaven knows what her mother’s story must have been); 
so I quietly told her that she should not go at that late 
hour of night, and I gave her my hand and took her to her 
room, and locked the house doors. But she was gone this 
morning.” 

“ And you know no more of her? ” 
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inore,'^ returned Mr. Meagles. “I have been hunt- 
ing about all day. She must have gone very early and 
very silently. I have found no trace of her, down about 
us.’^ 

Stay! You want,^^ said Clennain, after a moment’s re- 
flection, ‘Ho see her? I assume that? ” 

“Yes, assuredly; I want to give her another chance; 
Mother and Pet want to give her another chance; come! 
You yourself,” said Mr. Meagles, persuasively, as if the 
provocation to bo angry were not his own at all, “want 
to give the poor passionate girl another chance, I know, 
Cleiinain.” 

‘‘ It would be strange and hard indeed if I did not,” said 
Cleiinain, “ when you are all so forgiving. What I Avas go- 
ing to ask you was, have you thought of that Miss Wade? ” 
“ I have. I did not think of her until I had pervaded 
the Avhole of our neighbourhood, and I don’t know that I 
should have done so then, but for finding Mother and Pet, 
when I went home, full of the idea that Tattycoram must 
have gone to her. Tlum, of course, I recalled what she 
said that day at dinner when you were first with us.” 

“ Have you any idea where Miss Wade is to be found? ” 
“To tell you the truili,” returned Mr. Meagles, “it’s be- 
cause I have an addled jumble of a notion on that subject, 
that you found me Avaiting here. There is one of those odd 
impressions in my house, Avhich do mysteriously get into 
houses sometimes, Avhieh nobody seems to have picked up 
in a distinct form from anybody, and yet Avhich CA^erybody 
seems to have got hold of loosely from somebody and let 
go again, that she lives, or was living, thereabouts.” Mr. 
Meagles handed him a slip of jiaper, on Avhich was written 
the name of one of the dull by-streets in the GrosA^enor 
region, near Park Lane. 

“ Here is no number,” said Arthur, looking over it. 

“No number, my dear Clennam? ” returned his friend. 
^^No anything! The very name of the street may liaA'e 
been floating in the air, for, as I tell you, none of my peo- 
ple can say where they got it from. However, it’s worth 
an inquiry; and as I would rather make it in company 
than alone, and as you too were a fellow-traveller of that 

immovable woman’s, I thought perhaps ” Clennam 

finished the sentence for him by taking up his hat again, 
and saying he was ready. 
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It was ROW summer-time; a grey, hot, dusty evening. 
They rode to the top of Oxford Street, and there alighting, 
dived in among the great streets of melancholy stateliness, 
and the little streets that try to be as stately and succeed 
in being more melancholy, of which there is a labyrinth 
near Park Lane, Wildernesses of corner houses, with bar- 
barous old porticoes and appiirb^nances; horrors that came 
into existence under some wrong-headed person in some 
wrong-headed time, still demanding the blind admiration 
of all ensuing gene rations and determined to do so until 
they tumbled, down; frowned u])on the twilight. Parasite 
little tenements wntli the cramp in their wdiole frame, from 
the dwarf hall-door on the giant model of His Grace^s in 
the Square, to the scpieezed window of the boudoir com- 
manding tlie dungliills in the Mews, made the evening 
doleful, llickety dwellings of undoubted fashion, but of a 
capacity to hold nothing comfortably except a dismal smell, 
looked like the last result of the great mansions^ breeding 
in-and-in; and, where their little su])plementary bows and 
balconies Avere supported on thin iron columns, seemed to 
be scrofulously resting upon crutclies. Here and there a 
Hatchment, with the whole science of Heraldry in it, 
loomed down upon the street, like an Archbishop discours- 
ing on Vanity. The shops, few in number, made no show; 
for popular opinion Avas as nothing to tlieui. The pastry- 
cook knew Avho Avas on his books, and in tliat Iniowledgo- 
could be calm, with a few glass eyliuders of dowager po))- 
permint-drops in his AvindoAV, and half-a-dozen ancient 
specimens of currant jelly. A few oranges formed the 
greengrocer’s whole concession to the vulgar mind. A sin- 
gle basket made of moss, once containing plovers’ eggs, 
held all that the poulterer had to say to the nibble. Every- 
body in those streets seemed (wliich is alAvays the case at 
that hour and season) to be gone out to dinner, and nobody 
seemed to be giving the dinners they had gone to. On the 
doorsteps there were lounging footmen witli bright parti- 
coloured plumage and Avhite polls, like an extinct race of 
monstrous birds; and Ini tiers, solitary men of recluse de- 
meanour, each of whom appeared distrustful of all other 
butlers. The roll of carriages in the Park was done for the 
day; the street lamps were lighting; and wicked little 
grooms in the tightest fitting garments, with twists in their 
legs answering to the twists in their minds, hung about in 
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pairs, chewing straws and exchanging fraudulent secrets. 
The spotted dogs who went out with the carriages, and who 
were so ^^ssociated with splendid equipages, that it looked 
like a condescension in those animals to come out without 
them, accompanied helpers to and fro on messages. Here 
and there was a retiring public-house which did not require 
to be supported on the shoulders of the people, and where 
gentlemen out of livery were not much wanted. 

This last discovery was made by the two friends in pur- 
suing their inquiries. Nothing was there, or anywhere, 
known of such a person as Miss Wade, in connection with 
the street they sought. It was one of the parasite streets; 
long, regular, narrow, dull, and gloomy; like a brick and 
mortar funeral. They inquired at several little area gates, 
where a dejected youth stood spiking his chin on the sum- 
mit of a precipitous little shoot of wooden steps, but could 
gain no iiiforinatioii. They walked up the street on one 
side of the way, and down it on the other, what time two 
vociferous news-sellers, announcing an extraordinary event 
that had never happened and never would happen, pitched 
their hoarse voices into the secret chambers; but nothing 
came of it. At length they stood at the corner from which 
tliey had begun, and it had fallen quite dark, and they 
were no wiser. 

It happened that in the street they had several times 
passed a dingy house, apparently empty, with bills in the 
windows, announcing that it was to let. The bills, as a 
variety in the funeral procession, almost amounted to a dec- 
oration. Pcrhai)S because they kept the house separate in 
his mind, or perhaps because Mr. JMeagles and himself had 
twice agreed in passing, It is clear slie don^t live there,^^ 
Clennam now proposed that they should go back and try that 
house before finally going away. jVlr. Meagles agreed, and 
back they went. 

They knocked once, and they rang once, without any re- 
sponse. Empty, said Mr. Meagles, listening. ^‘Once 
morc,^^ said Clennam, and knocked again. After that 
knock they heard a movement below, and somebody shuf- 
fling up towards the door. 

The confined entrance was so dark, that it was impossi- 
ble to make out distinctly what kind of person opened the 
door; but it apjxjared to be an old woman. Excuse our 
troubling you,’' said Clennam. ‘‘Pray can you tell us 
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where Miss Wade lives? The voice in the darkness un- 
expectedly replied, Lives here.” 
she at home?” 

No answer coming, Mr. Meagles asked again. Pray is 
she at home? ” 

After another delay, suppose she is,” said the voice 
abruptly; ‘^you had better come in, and I’ll ask.” 

They were summarily shut into the close black house; 
and the figure rustling away, and speaking from a higher 
level, said, ^^Oome up, if you please; you can’t tumble 
over anything.” They groped their way up-stairs towards 
a faint light, whicli proved to be the light of the street 
shining through a window; and the figure left them shut 
up in an airless room. 

^^This is odd, Clennam,” said Mr. Meagles, softly. 

^^Odd enough,” assented Clennam, in the same tone, 
but we have succeeded; that’s the main point. Here’s 
a light coming! ” 

The light was a lamp, and the bearer was an old woman : 
very dirty, very wrinkled and dry. She’s at home,” she 
said (and the voice was the same that had spoken before); 
‘^she’ll come directly.” Having set the lamp down on the 
table, the old w^oman dusted her hands on her apron, which 
she might have done for ever without cleaning them, looked 
at the visitors with a dim i)air of eyes, and backed out. 

The lady whom they had come to see, if she were the 
present occupant of the house, aj)i)eared to have taken up 
her quarters there, as she might have establislied herself 
in an Eastern caravanserai. A small square of (*.arpet in 
the middle of the room, a few articles of furniture tluit evi- 
dently did not belong to the room, and a disorder of trunks 
and travelling articles, formed the whole of her surround- 
ings. Under some former regular inhabitant, the stilling 
little apartment had broken out into a pier-glass and a gilt 
table; but the gilding was as faded as last year’s flowers, 
and the glass was so clouded that it seemed to hold in 
magic preservation all the fogs and bad weather it had 
ever reflected. The visitors had had a minute or two to 
look about them, when the door opened and Miss Wade 
came in. 

She was exactly the same as when they had parted. 
Just as handsome, just as scornful, just as repressed. She 
manifested no surprise in seeing them, nor any other emo* 
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tion. She requested them to be seated; and declining to 
take a seat herself, at once anticipated any introduction of 
their business, 

apprehend,’’ she said, “that I know the cause of your 
favouring me with this visit. We may come to it at once.” 

“The cause then, ma\niu,” said Mr. Meagles, “is Tatty- 
coram.” 

“ So I supposed.” 

“Miss Wade,” said Mr. Meagles, “will you be so kind 
as to say whether you know anything of her? ” 

“Surely. 1 know she is here with me.” 

“Then, ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, “allow me to make 
known to you that 1 shall be happy to Iiave her back, and 
that my wife and daughter will be happy to have her back. 
She has ]>een with us a long time: we don’t forget her 
claims upon us, and I hope we know liow to make allow- 
ances.” 

“ You hoj)e you know how to make allowances?” she re- 
turned, ill a level, nu^asured voice. “For wliat?” 

“ I think my friend would say, Miss Wade,” Arthur Clen- 
nam interposed, seeing Mr, Meagles rather at a loss, “for 
the passionate sense that sonndimes comes upon the poor girl, 
of teing at a disadvantage. Which occasionally gets the 
better of better remembrances.” 

The lady broke into a smile, as she turned her eyes upon 
him. “ Indeed? ” was all she answered. 

She stood by the table so perfectly composed and still 
after this acknowledgment of his riunark, that Mr. Meagles 
stared at her under a sort of fascination, and could not 
even look to Clennam to make another move. After wait- 
ing, awkwardly enough, for some moments, Arthur said: 

“ Perhaps it would be well if Mr. Meagles could see her, 
Miss Wade? ” 

“That is easily done,” said she. “Como here, child.” 
She had opened a door while saying this, and now led the 
girl in by the hand. It was very curious to see them stand- 
ing together; the girl Avith her disengaged fingers plaiting 
the bosom of her dress, half irresolutely, half passionately; 
Miss W ade with her composed face attentively regarding 
her, and suggesting to an observer Avith extraordinary force, 
in her composure itself (as a veil Avill suggest the form it 
covers), the unquenchable passion of her own nature. 

“See here,” she said, in the same level way as before. 
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^^Here is your patron, your master. He is willing to 
take you back, my dear, if you are sensible of the favour 
and choose to go. You can be, again, a foil to his pretty 
daughter, a slave to her pleasant wilfulness, and a toy in 
the house showing the goodness of the family. You can 
have your droll name again, playfully pointing you out and 
setting you apart, as it is right that you should bo pointed 
out and set apart. (Your birth, you know; you must not 
forget your birth.) You can again be shown to this gentle- 
man^s daughter, Harriet, and kept before her, as a living 
reminder of her own superiority and her gracious conde- 
scension. You can recover all these advantages, and many 
more of the same kind which I dare say start up in your 
memory while I speak, and wlfich you lose in taking refuge 
with me — you can recover them all, by telling these gentle- 
men how humbled and penitent you are, and by going back 
with them to be forgiven. What do you say, Harriet? 
Will you go? 

The girl who, under the influence of these words, had 
gradually risen in anger and heightened in colour, answered, 
raising her lustrous black eyes for tlie moment, and clench- 
ing her hand upon the folds it had been puckering up, “ I^d 
die sooner ! 

Miss Wade, still standing at her side holding her hand, 
looked quietly round and said with a smile, Gentlemen ! 
What do you do upon that? 

Poor Mr, Meagles’s inexpressible consternation in hear- 
ing his motives and actions so perverted, had prevented 
him from interposing any word until now; but now he re- 
gained the power of speech. 

^^Tattycoram,^^ said he, “for I’ll call you by that name 
still, my good girl, conscious that J meant nothing but 
kindness when I gave it to you, and conscious that you 
know it 

“I don’t! said she, looking up again, and almost 
rending herself with the same busy hand, 

“No, not now, perhaps,” said Mr. Meagles; “not with 
that lady’s eyes so intent upon you, Tattycoram,” she 
glanced at them for a moment, “ and that power over you 
which we see she exercises; not now, perhaps, but at an- 
other time. Tattycoram, I’ll not ask that lady whether 
she believes what she has said, even in the anger and ill 
blood in which I and my friend here equally know she has 
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spoken, though she subdues herself with a determination 
that any one who lias once seen her is not likely to forget. 
1^11 not ask you, with your remembrance of my house and 
all belonging to it, whether you believe it. Til only say 
that you have no profession to make to me or mine, and no 
forgiveness to entreat; and that all in the world that I 
ask you to do, is, to count five-and-twenty, Tattycoram.” 

She looked at him for an instant, and then said frown- 
ingly, won’t. Miss Wade, take me away, please.” 

The contention that raged within her had no softening 
in it now; it was wholly between passionate defiance and 
stubborn defiance. Her rich colour, her quick blood, her 
rapid breath, were all setting themselves against the oppor- 
tunity of retracing her stejis. ‘‘I won’t. I won’t. I 
won’t! ” she repeated in a low, thick voice. be torn 

to })ieces first. I’d tear myself to pieces first! ” 

Miss Wade, who had released her hold, laid her hand 
protectingly on the girl’s neck for a moment, and then 
said, looking round with her former smile, and speaking 
exactly in her former tone, Gentlemen ! What do you da 
upon that? ” 

‘^Oh, Tattycoram, Tattycoram ! ” cried Mr. Moagles, ad- 
juring her besides with an earnest hand. Hear that lady’s 
voice, look at that lady’s face, consider what is in that 
lady’s heart, and think what a future lies before you. My 
child, whatever you may 4ihink, that lady’s influence over 
you — astonishing to us, and I should hardly go too far in 
saying terrible to ns, to S(! 0 — is founded in passion fiercer 
than yours and temper more violent than yours. What can 
you two bo together? What can come of it? ” 

“ I am alone here, gentlemen,” observed Miss Wade, with 
no change of voice or manner. “ Say anything you will.” 

“Politeness must -yiidd to this misguided girl, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Moagles, “at lier present jxiss; though I hope not 
altogether to dismiss it, even with the injury you do her sa 
strongly before me. Excuse mo for reminding you in her 
hearing — I must say it — that you were a mystery to all of 
us, and had nothing in common with any of us, when she 
unfortunately fell in your way. I don’t know what you 
are, but you don’t hide, can’t hide, what a dark spirit you 
have witlun you. If it should happen that you are a woman, 
who, from whatever cause, has a perverted delight in making 
a sister-woman as wretched as she is (I am old enough to 
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have heard of such), I warn her against you, and I warn 
you against yourself/^ 

Gentlemen ! ” said Miss Wade, calmly. “ When you 
have concluded — Mr. Clennam, perhaps you will induce 
your friend ” 

^‘Not without another effort,’’ said Mr. Meagles, stoutly, 
Tattycoram, my poor dear girl, count tive-and- twenty.” 
not reject the hope, the certainty, this kind man 
offers you,” said Clennam in a low emphatic voice. ‘^Tiirn 
to the friends you have not forgotten. Think once more! ” 
won’t! Miss Wade,” said the girl, with her bosom 
swelling high, and speaking with licr hand held to her 
throat, take me away ! ” 

‘‘Tattycoram,” vsaid Mr. Meagles. “Once more yet! 
Tl:ke only thing I ask of you in the world, my child! 
Count five-and-twenty ! ” 

She put her hands tightly over her ears, confusedly tum- 
bling down her bright black hair in the vehemence of the 
action, and turned her face resolutely to the wall. Miss 
AVade, who had watched her under this final appeal with 
that strange attentive smile, and that repressing hand upon 
her own bosom, with which she liad watched her in her 
struggle at Marseilles, then put her arm about her waist as 
if she took possession of her for evermore. 

And there was a visible triumph in her face when she 
turned it to dismiss the visitors. 

“As it is die last time I shall have this honour,” she 
said, “and as you have s])oken of not knowing what I am, 
and also of the foundation of my influenc.e here, you may 
now know that it is founded in a common cause. What 
your broken plaything is as to birtli, I am. She has no 
name, I have no name. Il(‘r Avrong is my wrong. I have 
nothing more to say to you.” 

This was addressed to Mr. Meagles, who sorrowfully 
went out. As Clennam folloAV(Hl, she said to him, with the 
same external composure and in the same level voice, but 
with a smile that is only seen on cruel faces : a very faint 
smile, lifting the nostril, scarcely touching the lips, and 
not breaking away gradually, but instantly dismissed when 
<lone with : 

“ I hope the wife of your dear friend, Mr. Gowan, may 
be happy in the contrast of her extraction to this girl’s and 
.mine, and in the high good fortune that awaits her.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIIl. 

NOBODY’S DISAPPEARANCE. 

Not resting satisfied with the endeavours he had made 
to recover his lost charge, Mr. Meagles addressed a letter 
of remonstrance, breathing nothing but good-will, not only 
to her, but to Miss Wade too. No answer coming to these 
(epistles, or to another written to the stubborn girl by the 
hand of her late young mistress, wliicli might have melted 
her if anytliing could (all tlirco letters Avere returned Aveeks 
afterwards, ’as having l^emi refuscul at tlie house-door), lie 
deputed Mrs. Meagles to make tlio exj>eriment of a per- 
sonal intervicAV. Tliat Avorthy lady l)eing unable to obtain 
one, and being steadfastly d('nied admission, Mr. Meagles 
bcsouglit Arlliur to essay once more Avhat he could do. All 
that came of liis compliance Avas, his discoA^ery that the 
empty house Avas hd’t in charge of the old Avoinan, that Miss 
Wade was gone, that the Avaifs and strays of furniture 
were gone, and that tlu^ old woman Avould accept any num- 
ber of halfcroAvns and thank the donor kindly, but had no 
information Avhatever to exchange for those coins, beyond 
(‘onstantly offering for perusal a memorandum relative to 
fixtures, which the house-ageiit^s young man had left in 
the hall. 

UiiAvilling, even under this discomfiture, to resign the 
ingrato and leave her hopeless, in case of her better dispo- 
sitions obtaining the mastery over the darker side of her 
(diaracter, Mr. Meagles, for six successive days, published 
a discreetly covert advertisement in the morning papers, to 
tlie effect that if a certain young person Avho had lately 
left homo Avithout reflection, would at any time apply at 
his address at TAvickenham, everything would be as it had 
been before, and no reproaches need be apprehended. The 
unexpected consequences of this notification, suggested to 
the dismayed Mr. Meagles for the first time that some hun- 
dreds of young persons must be leaving their homes with- 
out reflection, every day; for, shoals of wrong young peo- 
ple came down to TAvickenham, who, not finding themselves 
received with enthusiasm, generally demanded compensa- 
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tioii by way of damages, iu addition to coach- hire there and 
back. Nor were these the only uninvited clients whom the 
advertisement produced. The swarm of begging-letter 
writers, who would seem to be always watching eagerly for 
any hook, however small, to hang a letter upon, wrote to 
say that having seen the advertisement, they were induced 
to apply with confidence for various sums, ranging froin ten 
sliillings to fifty pounds: not because they knew anything 
about the young person, but because they felt that to part 
with those donations would greatly relieve the advertiser’s 
mind. Several projectors, likewise, availed themselves of 
the same opportunity to correspond with Mr. Meagles; as, 
for example, to apprise hijii that tlu'ir attention having 
been called to the ndvortisemcuit by a friend, they begged 
to state that if they should ever hear anything of the young 
person, they would not fail to make it known to him imme- 
diately, and that in the meantime if he would oblige them 
with the funds necessary for bringing to perfection a cer- 
tain entirely novel description of Pump, the happiest re- 
sults would ensue to mankind. 

Mr. Meagles and his family, under these combined dis- 
couragements, bad begun reluctantly to give up Tattycoram 
as irrecoverable, when the new and active fii*m of Doyce 
and Clennam, in their private capacities, went down on a 
Saturday to stay at the cottage until Monday. The senior 
partner took the coach, and the junior partner took his 
walking-stick. 

A tranquil summer sunset shone upon him as he ap- 
proached the end of his walk, and passed through the 
meadows by the riverside. He had that sense of peace, 
and of being lightened of a weight of care, which country 
quiet awakens in the breasts of dwellers in towns. Every- 
thing within his view was lovely and placid. The rich 
foliage of the trees, the luxuriant grass diversified with 
wild flowers, the little green islands in the river, the beds 
of rushes, the water-lilie.s floating on the surface of the 
stream, the distant voices in boats borne musically towards 
him on the ripple of the water and the evening air, were 
all expressive of rest. In the occasional leap of a fish, or 
dip of an oar, or twittering of a bird not yet at roost, or 
distant barking of a dog, or lowing of a cow — in all such 
sounds, there was the prevailing breath of rest, which 
seemed to encompass him in every scent that sweetened the 
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fragrant air. The long lines of red and gold in the sky, 
and the glorious track of the descending sun, were all di- 
vinely calm. Upon the purple tree- tops far away, and on 
the green height near at hand up which the shades were 
slowly creeping, there was an equal hush. Between the 
real landscape and its shadow in the water, there was no 
division; both were so iiutroiibled and clear, and, while so 
fraught with solonm mystery of life and death, so hope- 
fully reassuring to the gazer^s soothed heart, because so 
tenderly and mercifully beautiful. 

Olennam had stopped, not for tlie first time by many 
limes, to look about him and suffer what he saw to sink 
into his soul, as the shadows, looked at, seemed to sink 
deeper and deeper into the water. He was slowly resum- 
ing his way, when he saw a ligure. in the path before him 
which he had, perhaps, already associated with the evening 
and its impressions. 

Minnie was there, alone. She had some roses in her 
hand, and seemed to have stood still on seeing him, wait- 
ing for him. Her face w'as towards him, and she appeared 
to have been coming from the opposite direction. There 
was a flutter in her manner, which (Jlennam had never seen 
in it before; and as he came near her, it entered his mind 
all at once that she was then' of a set purpose to speak to 
him. 

She gave him her hand, and said, You wonder to see 
me here by myself? But the evening is so lovely, I have 
strolled further than I meant at first. I thought it likely 
I might meet you, and that made me more confident. You 
always come this way, do you not? 

As Cleiinam said that it was his favourite way, lie felt 
her hand falter on his arm, and saw the roses shake, 

“Will you let mo give you one, Mr. Cleiinam? I gath- 
ered them as I came out of tlic garden. Indeed, I almost 
gathered them for you, thinking it so likely 1 might meet 
you. Mr. Doyce arrived more than an hour ago, and told 
us you were walking down.” 

His own hand shook, as he accepted a rose or two from 
hers, and thanked her. They were now by an avenue of 
trees. Whether they turned into it on his movement or on 
hers matters little. He never knew how that was. 

“It is very grave here,” said Clennam, “but very pleas- 
ant at this hour. Passing along this deep shade, and out 
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at that arch of light at the other end, we come upon the 
ferry and the cottage by the best approach, I tliink.^’ 

In her simple garden-hat and her light summer dress, 
with her rich brown hair naturally clustering about her, and 
her wonderful eyes I'uised to his for a moment, with a look 
in which regard for liiiu and trustfulness in him were strik- 
ingly blended with a kind of timid sorrow for him, she was 
so beautiful, that it was well for his peace — or ill for his 
peace, he did not quite know whicdi — that he had made that 
vigorous resolution lie had so often thought about. 

She broke a momeutary silence by impiiring if he knew 
that ])apa had been thinking of anotlier tour abroad? He 
said he liad heard it mentioned. She broke another mo- 
mentary silence by adding, with some hesitation, that papa 
had abandoned tiie idini. 

At this, he thought directly, ^Hhey are. to be married. 

Oleiiiiam/^ she said, hesitating more timidly yet, 
and speaking so low that he bent his head to hear lier. I 
should very much like to give you my confidence, if you 
would not mind having the goodness to receive it. 1 should 
have very mucli liked to have given it to you long ago, be- 
cause — 1 felt that 3 'ou w(*re becoming so imieh our friend.’^ 
How can I be otlierwisci than proud of it at any time! 
Pray give it to me. Pray trust me.” 

I could never have been afraid of trusting you,” she re- 
turned, raising her ej^es frankly to his face. ‘‘1 think I 
would ha\e done so some time ago, if 1 had known how. 
But 1 scarcely know how, even now.” 

“Mr. Gowan,” said Arthur Olennam, “has reason to be 
very happy. God bless his wife and him! ” 

She wept, as she tried to thank him. Ho reassured her, 
took her hand as it lay with the trcmldiiig roses in it on his 
arm, took the remaining roses from it, and put it to his 
lips. At that time, it seemed to him, he first finally re- 
signed the dying hope that had flickered in nobody^s heart, 
so much to its pain and trouble; and from that time he be- 
came in his own eyes, as to any similar hope or prospect, a 
very much older man who had done with that part of life. 

He put the roses in his breast and they walked on for a 
little while, slowly and silently, under the umbrageous 
trees. Then he asked her, in a voice of cheerful kindness, 
was there anything else that she would say to him as her 
friend and her father^s friend, many years older than her- 
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self; was there any trust she would repose in him, any 
service she would ask of him, any little aid to her hapj)i- 
ness that she could give him the lasting gratification of be- 
lieving it was in his power to render? 

She was going to answer, when she was so touched by 
some little hidden sorrow or sympathy — what could it have 
been? — that she said, bursting into tears again: ‘‘O, Mr. 
Cleiinam! Good, generous Mr, Clemiam, pray tell me you 
do not blame me.^^ 

I blame you?’^ said Glennam. My dearest girl! 1 
blame you? No!’’ 

After clasping both lier hands upon his arm, and looking 
confidentially uj) into his fac'c, with some hurried words to 
the effect that slie thanked him from her heart (as indeed 
sh(i did, if it be the source of earnestness), she gradually 
C()m])osed herself, with mnv and then a word of encourage- 
ment from ])im, as they walked on slowly and almost si- 
lently under llio darkening trees. 

‘‘And, now, JMinuie Gowan,” ai length said Glennam, 
smiling; “will ask nu*- iiotliing?’' 

“Oh! I hav<' v<‘ry nimdi 1o ask of you.” 

“^.'’hat’s A\ell! I hoptal so; 1 am not disa])pointed.” 

“ Vh)U know how T am loved at home, and how I love 
home. You can hardly think it ])(‘rhaps, dear Mr. Clen- 
nam,” she spok(‘ with great agitation, “seeing me going 
from it of my own free will ami choice, but 1 do so dearly 
love it ! 

“ r am sure of iluil,’^ said Glennam. “ Gaii you suppose I 
doubt it? ” 

“No, no. But it is strange, even to me, that loving it so 
nuudi and being so much beloved in it, i can bear to cast 
it away. It seems so neglectful of it, so unthankful.” 

“My dear girl,” said Glennam, “it is in the natural 
progress and cliange of time. All liomes are left so.” 

“ Yes, I know; but all liomes arc not hdt with such a 
blank in them as there will ho in mine when 1 am gone. 
Not that there is any scarcity of far better and more en- 
dearing and more accomplished girls than 1 am; not that I 
am much; but that they have made so much of me! ” 

I^et^s affectionate heart was overcharged, and she sobbed 
while she pictured what would happen. 

. “ I know what a change papa will feel at first, and I know 
that at first I cannot be to liim anything like what I have 
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been these many years. And it is then, Mr. Clennam, then 
more than at any time, that I beg and entreat you to re- 
member him, and sometimes to keep him company when 
you can spare a little while; and to tell him that yoif know 
I '^as fonder of him, when I left him, than I ever was in 
all my life. For thei^e is nobody — he told me so himself 
when he talked to me this very day — there is nobody he 
likes so well as you, or trusts so much.^^ 

A clue to what had passed between the father and daugh- 
ter dropped like a In^avy stone into the well of Clennam \s 
heart, and swelled the water to his eyeSo He said, cheer- 
ily, but not quite so cheerily as he tried to say, that it 
should be done : Unit he gave her his faithful promise. 

If I do not Si^eak of mama,’^ said P(‘t, more moved by, 
and more pretty in, her innoeeTit grief, than Clennam could 
trust himself even now to consider — for which reason he 
counted the trees between them and the fading light as 
they slowly diminished in number — ‘4t is because mama 
will understand me bettor in this action, and will feel my 
loss in a different way, and will look forward in a differ- 
ent manner. But you know what a dear, devoted mother 
she is, and you will Kuneinbor her, too; will you not? ” 

Let Minnie trust him, Clennam said, let Minnie trust 
him to do all she wished. 

“And, dear Mr. Clennam,’^ said Minnie, “because papa 
and one whom I need not name, do not fully appreciate and 
understand one another yet, as they will by-and-by; and 
because it will be tlie duty, and the pride, and pleasure of 
my new life, to draw them to a better knowledge of one 
another, and to be a happiness to one another, and to be 
proud of one another, and to love one another, both loving 
me so dearly; O, as you are a kind, ti*ue man! when I am 
first separated from home (I am going a long distance 
away), try to reconcile papa to him a little more, and use 
your great influence to keep him before papa’s mind, free 
from prejudice and in his real form. Will you do this for 
me, as you are a noble-hearted friend? ’’ 

Poor Pet! Self-deceived, mistaken child! When were 
such changes ever made in men’s natural relations to one 
another: when was such reconcilement of ingrain differ- 
ences ever effected ! It has been tried many times by other 
daughters, Minnie; it has never succeeded; nothing has# 
ever come of it but failure. 
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So Clenriam thought. So he did not say; it was too 
late. Ho bound himself to do all she asked, and she knew 
full well that he would do it. 

^hey were now at the last tree in the avenue* She 
stopped, and withdrew her arnu Speaking to him with 
her eyes lifted up to his, and with tjie hand that had lately 
rested ou his sleeve tremblingly touching one of the roses 
in his breast as an additional appeal to him, she said : 

Dear Mr. Clennam, in my hapi)iness — for I am happy, 
though you have seen me crying — I cannot bear to leave 
any cloud between us. If you liave anything to forgive me 
(not anything that I have wilfully done, but any trouble I 
may have caused you without meaning it, or having it in 
my power to help it), forgive mo to-night out of your noble 
heart ! 

He stooped to meet the guileless fac(3 that met his Avith- 
out shrinking. He kissed it, and answered. Heaven knew 
that he had nothing to forgive. As he stooped to meet the 
innocent face once again, she whispered ‘‘ Good-bj^’e I and 
he repeated it. It Avas taking leave of all his old hopes — 
all nobody’s old restless doubts. They came out of the av- 
enue next moment, ariu-in-arm as they had entered it; and 
the trees seemed to close U[) behind them in the darkness, 
like their own perspective of the i)ast. 

The voices of Mr. and Mrs. Meagles, and Doyce, were 
audible directly, speaking near the garden gate. Hearing 
Pet’s name among them, Clennam called out, “ She is liere, 
Avith me.” There Avas some little Avondering and laughing 
until they came up; but as soon as they had all come to- 
gether, it ceased, and Pet glided aAvay. 

Mr, Meagles, Doyce, and Clennam, without speaking, 
Avalkcxl up a] id down ou the brink of tlio rivm*, in the light 
of the rising moon, for a fcAV minutes; and then Doyce lin- 
gered behind, and Avent into tlie house. Jlr. Meagles and 
Clennam walked up and doAvn together for a few minutes 
more without speaking, until at length the former bredee 
silence. 

‘‘Arthur,” said he, using that familiar address for the 
tirst time in tlieir communication, “do you remember my 
telling you, as we walked up and down one hot morning, 
looking over the harbour at Marseilles, that Pet’s baby sis- 
ter who was dead seemed to Mother and me to have grown 
as she had grown, and changed as she had changed? ” 
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“Very well.” 

“ You remember my saying that our thoughts had never 
been able to separate those twin sisters, and that in onr 
fancy whatever .Pet was, the other was? ” 

" Yes, very well.” 

“Arthur,” said Mr. Meagles, much subdued, “I carry 
that fancy further to-night. I feel to-night, my dear fel- 
low, as if you had loved my dead child very tenderly, and 
had lost her when she was like what Pet is now.” 

“Thank you ! ” murmured Clennam, “ thank you ! ” And 
pressed his hand. 

“ Will you come in? ” said Mr. Meagles, presently. 

“In a little while.” 

Mr. Meagles fell away, and he was left alone. When he 
had walked on the river’s brink in the peaceful moonlight 
for some half-an-hour, he put his hand in his breast and 
tenderly took out the handful of roses. Perhaps he put 
them to his heart, perhaps he put them to his lips, but cer- 
tainly he bent down on the shore, and gently launched them 
on the flowing river. Pale and unreal in the moonlight, 
the river floated them away. 

The lights were bright within doors when he entered, 
and the faces on which they shone, his own face not ex- 
cepted, were soon quietly cheerful. They talked of many 
subjects (his partner never had had such a ready store to 
draw upon for the Ijeguiling of the time), and so to bed, 
and to sleep. While the flowers, pale and unreal in the 
moonlight, floated away upon the river; and thus do greater 
things that once were in our breasts, and near our hearts, 
flow from us to the eternal seas. 


CHAPTEK XXIX. 

MRS. FLINTWINCH GOES ON DREAMING. 

The house in the city preserved its heavy dulness through 
all these transactions, and the invalid within it turned the 
same unvarying round of life. Morning, noon, and night, 
morning, noon, and night, each recurring wdth its accom- 
panying monotony, always the same reluctant return of 
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Ihe 3 ame sequences of machinery, like a dragging piece of 
clockwork* 

The wheeled chair had its associated remembrances and 
leveries, one may suppose, as every place that is made the 
station of a human being has. Pictures of demolished 
streets and altered houses, as they formerly were when the 
occupant of the chair was familiar with them; images of 
])eop]e as they too used to be, witli little or no allowance 
made for the lapse of time siiiee they were seen; of these, 
there must have been many in the long routine of gloomy 
(lays. To stop the clock of busy existence, at the hour 
when we were ])ersonally sequestered from it; to suppose 
mankind stiicken motionless, when wo were brought to a 
■^tand-still'; to be unable to measure the changes beyond our 
\ lew, by any larger standard than the shrunken one of our 
own uniform and contracted existence; is the infirmity of 
many invalids, and the numtal unhealthiness of almost all 
re(‘luses. 

Wliat sc(mes and aciois the stern woman most reviewed, 
as she sat from s(‘asoii to season iu her one darkroom, none 
kn(*w but licL'self, Mr. Fliiitwiiich, with liis wiy presence 
brought to hear upon lier daily like some eccentric mechan- 
i('al for(3e, wouhl p(*rliaps have vSei(‘WTd it out of her, if 
there liad been less resistance in her; but she was too 
strong for him. So far as Mistress Aftery was concerned, 
to regard her liege-hml and her disabled mistress with a 
la(*e of blank wonder, to go about the house after dark with 
h(u- apron over her head, always to li»steu for the strange 
Jioises and sometimes to hear them, and never to emerge 
iioin her gliosHy, dreamy, sleep- waking state, was occupa- 
tion enough for her. 

There was a fair stroke of business doing, as Mistress 
Atfeiy made out, for her husband had abundant occupation 
in his little office, and saw more people than had been used 
to come therefor some years. This might easily be, the 
house having been long deserted; but he did receive let- 
teis, and comers, and keep books, and correspond. More- 
<wor, he went about to other counting-houses, and to 
wharves, and docks, and to tho Custom House, and to Gar- 
raway^s Coffee House, and tho Jerusalem Coffee House, 
and on ’Change; so that he was much in and out. Ho be- 
gan, too, sometimes of an evening, when Mrs. Clennam ex- 
pressed no particular wish for his society, to resort to a 
10 
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tavern in the neighbourhood to look at the shipping ne^v^^ 
and closing prices in the evening paper, and even to ex- 
change small socialities with mercantile Sea Captains who 
frequented that establishment. At some period of every 
day, he and Mrs. Cleiinam held a council on matters of 
business; and it appeared to Affery, who was always gro])- 
ing about, listening and watching, that the two clever ones 
were making money. 

The state of mind into Avhich Mr. hTintwincIi^s dazed 
lady liad fallen, luid now begun to b(^ so expressed in all 
her looks and actions, that she was held in very low vaw 
count by the two clover ones, as a person, never of strong 
intellect, who was becoming foolish. Perhaps because her 
appearance was not of a commercial cast, or perhaps be- 
cause it occurred to liim that his having taken h(T to wife 
miglit expose his judgnumt to doubt in the minds of cus- 
tomers, Mr. Flintwincli laid his commands n])on her that 
she should liold her ]K*a(*e on tlie sul)j(‘ct of their conjugal 
relations, and should no longer call him Jcu’cmiah out of the 
domestic trio. Her fn^quent forgetfulness of this admoni- 
tion intensified her startled manner, since Mr. Flintwiindi’s 
habit of avenging himself on lier remissness by making 
springs after her on the staircase, and shaking her, occa- 
sioned her to be always nervously uncertain when she miglit 
be thus waylaid next. 

Little Dorrit had finished a long day’s work in Mi\s. 
Clennam’s room, and was neatly gathering up her shreds 
and odds and ends before going home. Mr. Pancks, whom 
Affery had just shown in, was addressing an inquiry to 
Mrs. Clennam on the subject of her health, coupled with the 
remark that, '^happening to find himself in that direction,” 
he had looked in to inquire, on behalf of his proprietor, 
how she found herself. Mrs. Clennam, with a deep con- 
traction of her brows, was looking at him. 

“Mr. Casby knows,” said she, “that I am not subject 
to changes The change that I await here is the great 
change.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am? ” returned Mr. Pancks, with a wander- 
ing eye towards the figure of the little seamstress on her 
knee picking threads and frayings of her work from the 
carpet. “ You look nicely, ma’am.” 

“I bear what I have to bear,” she answered. “Do yoa 
what you have to do.” 
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Thank you, ma’am,” said Mr. Pancks, ^^such is my 
endeavour.” 

‘‘ You are often in this direction, are you not? ” asked 
Mrs. Clennam. 

Why yes, ma’am,” said Pancks, ^^rather so lately; I 
have lately^ been round this way a good deal, owing to one 
thing and another.” 

‘‘Beg Mr. Casby and his daughter not to trouble them- 
selves, by deputy, about me. When they wish to see me, 
they k]iow I am liere to see them. They have no need to 
trouble themselves to send. You have no need to trouble 
yourself to come.” 

“ Not tlie least trouble, ma’am,” said Mr. Pancks. You 
really are looking uncommonly nicely, ma’am,” 

“Thank you. Good evening.” 

The dismissal, and its a(*eompanying finger pointed 
straiglit at tlie door, was so curt and direct that Mr. 
Pancks did not see his way to prolonging his visit. lie 
stirred up Iiis hair with his sprightlicst expression, glanced 
at the little figure again, said “ Good evening, ma’am; don’t 
come down, JIrs. Alfery; 1 know tlie road to the door,” and 
steamed out. Mrs. (neiinam, her chin resting on her hand, 
followed him vith attentive and darkly distrustful eyes; 
and All’ery stood looking at Inu', as if she 'were spellbound. 

Slowly and tlioughtfuliy, IMrs. Clennaui’s eyes turned 
from the door by Avliioh Pancks had gone out, to Little 
Dorrit, rising from the carpet. With her chin drooping 
more heavily on her hand, andlier eyes vigilantand lower- 
ing, the sick woman sat looking at her until she attracted 
her attention. Little Dorrit coloured under such a gaze, 
and looked down. J\lrs. Cleimam still sat intent. 

“ Little Dorrit,” she said, when she at last broke silence, 
“ what do you know of that man? ” 

“I don’t know anything of him, ma’am, except that I 
have seen him about, and that he has spoken to me.” 

“ What has he said ro you? ” 

“I don’t understand what he has said, he is so strange. 
But notliing rough or disagreeable.” 

“Why does he come here to see you?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am^” said Little Dorrit, with perfect 
frankness. 

“ You know that ho does come here to see you? ” 

“I have fancied so,” said Little Dorrit. “But why he 
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should come here or anywhere, for that, ma^am, I can^t 
think/^ 

Mrs. Clennam cast her eyes towards the ground, and 
with her strong, set face, as intent upon a subject in her 
mind ds it had lately been upon the form that seemed to 
pass out of her view, sat absorbed. Some minutes elapsed 
before she came out of this thoughtfulness, and resumed 
her hard composure. 

Little Dorrit in the meanwhile had been waiting to go, 
but afraid to disturb her by moving. She now ventured to 
leave the spot where she had been standing sinc.e she had 
risen, and to pass gently round by the wheeled chair. She 
stoppped at its side to say “Good night, ma’am.^^ 

Mrs. Clennam put out her hand, and laid it on her arm. 
Little Dorrit, confused under the touch, stood faltering. 
Perhaps some momentary recollection of the story of the 
Princess may have been in her mind. 

“Tell me. Little Dorrit, said Mrs. Clennam, “have you 
many friends now? 

“ Very few, ma’am. Besides you, only Miss Flora and 
— one more.” 

“Meaning,” said Mrs. Clennam, with her unbent finger 
again pointing to the door, “ that man? ” 

“Oh no, ma’am! ” 

“ Some friend of his, perliaps? ” 

“No, ma’am.” Little Dorrit earnestly shook her heacL 
no! No one at all like him, or belonging to him.” 

“ Well ! ” said Mrs. Clennam, almost smiling. “ It is; 
no affair of mine. I ask, because I take an interest in you; 
and because 1 believe I was your friend, when you had no 
other who could serve you. Is that so? ” 

“Yes, ma’am; indeed it is. I have been hero many a 
time when, but for you and the work you gave me, we 
should have wanted everything.” 

“We,” repeated Mrs. Clennam, looking towards the 
watch, once her dead husband’s, which always lay upon 
her table. “ Are there many of you? ” 

“ Only father and I, now. I mean, only father and I to 
keep regularly out of what we get.” 

“ Have you undergone many privations? You and your 
father, and who else there may be of you? ” asked Mrs. 
Clennam, speaking deliberately, and meditatively turning 
the watch over and over. 
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Sometimes it lias been rather hard to live/^ said LittJe 
Dorrit, in her soft voice, and timid uncomplaining wayj 
“ but I think not harder — as to that — than many people find 
it.^^ 

‘‘That^s well said!” Mrs. Clennam quickly returned, 
^‘ThaVs the truth! You are a good, thoughtful girl. You 
are a grateful girl too, or I much mistake you.” 

It is only natural to be that. There is no merit in 
being that,” said Little Dorrit. am indeed.” 

Mrs. Olennam, with a gentleness of which the dreaming 
Affery had nev('>r dreamed her to be capable, drew down the 
face of her little seamstress, and kissed her on the forehead. 

“Now go. Little Dorrit,” said she, “or you will be late,. 
l)oor cliild ! ” 

In all the dreams Mistress Affery had been piling up 
since she first became devoted to the pursuit, she had 
dreamed nothing more astonishing than this. Her head 
ached with the idea that she would find the other clever 
one kissing Little Dorrit next, and then the two clever ones 
embracing each other and dissolving into tears of tenderness 
for all mankind. The idea quite stunned her, as she at- 
tended the light footsteps down the stairs, that the house- 
door might bo sately shut. 

On opening it to let Little Dorrit out, she found Mr. 
Paiicks, instead of having gone his way, as in any less 
wonderful j)lace and among less wonderful phenomena he 
might have been reasonably exj)ected to do, fluttering up 
and down the court outside the house. The moment he 
saw Ijittlo Dorrit, he passed her briskly, said with his fin- 
ger to his nose (as Mistress Affery distinctly heard), 
“Pancks the gipsy, fortune-telling,” and went away. 
“Lord save us, here^s a gipsy and a fortune-teller in it 
now ! ” cried Mistress Affery. “ What next ! ” 

She stood at the open door, staggering herself with this 
enigma, on a rainy, thundery evening. The clouds were 
flying fast, the wind was coming up in gusts, banging some 
neighbouring shutters that had broken loose, twirling the 
rusty chimney-cowls and weathercocks, and rushing round 
and round a confined adjacent churchyard as if it had a 
mind to blow the dead citizens out of their graves. The 
low thunder, muttering in all quarters of the sky at once^. 
seemed to threaten vengeance for this attempted desecra- 
tion, and to mutter, “Let them rest! Let them rest!” 
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Mistress Affery, whose fear of thunder and lightning 
was only to be equalled by her dread of the haunted house 
with a. premature and preternatural darkness in it, stood 
undecided whether to go in or not, until the question was 
settled for her by the door blowing ui)on her in a violent 
gust of wind and shutting her out. ‘‘ What’s to be done 
now, what’s to be done now ! cried Mistress Affery, wring- 
ing her hands in this last uneasy dream of all; when she’s 
iill alone by herself inside, and can no more come down to 
<q)eu it than the churchyard dead themselves ! ” 

In this dilemma, Mistress Affery, witli her .apron as a 
hood to keep the rain off, ran crying up and down the soli* 
tary paved enolosur(3 several times. Why she should then 
^itoop down and look in at the k(‘yhole of the door, as if 
an eye would open it, it would bo difficult to say; but it is 
none the less Avhat most people would have done in tlie 
same situation, and it is what she did. 

From this posture she started up suddmily, with a half 
scream, feeling something on her shoulder. It was the 
touch of a hand; of a man’s liand. 

The man was dressed like a traveller, in a foraging cap 
with fur about it, and a lieap of (doak. He looked like a 
foreigner. He had a quantity of hair and moustache — jet 
black, except at the shaggy ends, where it had a tinge 
of red — and a high liook nose. He laughed at Mistress 
Affery ’s start and cry; and, as he laughed, his moustache 
went up under liis nose, and his nose came down over his 
moustache. 

What’s the matter? he asked iu plain English. 

What are you frightened at? 

‘‘At you,” panted Affery. 

“Me, madam?” 

“And the dismal evening, and — and everything,” said 
Affery. “And here! The wind has been and blown the 
door to, and I can’t get in.” 

“Hah!” said the gentleman, who took that very coolly. 
^‘Indeed! Do you know such a name as Olennam about 
here? ” 

“ Lord bless ns, I should think I did, I should think I 
did ! ” cried Affery, exasperated into a new wringing of 
hands by the inquiry. 

“ Where about here? ” 

“ Where ! ” cried Affery, goaded into another inspection 
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of the keyhole. Where but here in this house? And 
she’s all alone in her room, and lost the use of her limbs 
and can’t stir to help herself or me, and the t’other clever 
one’s out, and Lord forgive me ! ” cried Affery, driven into 
a frantic dance by these accumulated considerations, ^^if I 
ain’t a-going headlong out of my mind ! ” 

Taking a Avarmer view of tlie matter now that it concerned 
himself, the gentleman stepj^ed back to glance at the house, 
and his eye soon rested on the long narrow window of the 
little room near the hall-door. 

Where may the lady he who has lost the use of her 
limbs, madam?” he inquired, with that peculiar smile 
which Mistress Affery could not clioose but keep her eyes 
upon. 

Up there! ” said Affery. ‘‘Them two windows.” 

“ Hall ! I am of a fail size, but could not have the hon- 
our of presenting iiiysidf in that room Avithout a ladder. 
]Mo\v, madam, frankly — frankness is a part of my chai*- 
act(ir — shall I open tlie door for you?” 

“Yes, bless you, sir, for a dear creetur, and do it at 
once,” cried Afbuy, “ for she may bo a-calling to me at this 
very present minute, or may be setting herself afire and 
burning herself to di‘aih, or there’s no knoAving Avhat may 
be happening to her, and me a-going out of my mind at 
thinking of it! ” 

“ Stay, my good madam ! ” Ho restrained her impatience 
Avith a smooth Avhite hand. “ llusiness-hours, 1 apprehend, 
are over for tln^ day? ” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried Affery. “Long ago.” 

“Let me make, then, a fair proposal. Fairness is a part 
of my character. I am just landed from the packet-boat, 
as you may sec.” He showed her that his cloak was very 
wet, and that his boots Avero saturated with water; she had 
previously observed that ho Avas dishevelled and sallow, as 
if from a rough voyage, and so chilled that ho could not 
keep his teeth from chattering. “ 1 am just landed from 
the packet- l)oat, madam, and have been delayed by the 
Aveather: the infernal Aveather! In consequence of this, 
madam, some necessary business that I should otherwise 
have transacted here within the regular hours (necessary 
business because money-business), still remains to be done. 
Now, if you Avill fetch any authorised neighbouring some- 
body to do it, in return for my opening the door. I’ll open 
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the door. If this arrangement should bo objectionable, 

1^11 and with the same smile he made a significant 

feint of backing away. 

Misti;ess Affery , heartily glad to effect the proposed com- 
promise, gave in her willing adhesion to it. The gentle- 
man at once requested her to do him the favour of holding 
his cloak, took a short run at the narrow window, made a 
leap at the sill, clung his way up the bricks, and in a mo- 
ment had his hand at the sash, raising it. His eyes looked 
so very sinister, as he put his leg into the room and glanced 
round at Mistress Affery, that she thought, with a sudden 
coldness, if he were to go straight up-stairs to murder the 
invalid, what could she do to prevent him? 

Happily lie liad no such purpose; for he reappeared, in 
a moment, at tlie house-door. ^^Now, my dear madam, 
he said, as he took back his cloak and threw it on, “if 
you’ll have the goodness to what the Devil’s that? ” 

The strangest of sounds. Evidently close at hand from 
the peculiar shock it communicated to the air, yet subdued 
as if it were far off. A tremble, a rumble, and a fall of 
.some light dry matter. 

“ What the Devil is it?” 

“I don’t know what it is, but I’ve heard the like of it 
over and over again,” said Affery, who had caught his arm. 

He could hardly be a very brave man, even she thought 
in her dreamy start and fright, for his trembling lips had 
turned colourless. After listening a few moments, he 
made light of it. 

“Bah! Nothing! Now, my dear madam, I think you 
spoke of some clever personage. Will you be so gocxl as 
to confront me with that genius? ” He held the door in his 
hand, as though he were quite ready to shut her out again 
if she failed. 

“Don’t you say anything about the door and me, then,” 
wliispered Affery. 

“Not a word.” 

“And don’t you stir from here, or speak if she calls, 
while I run round the corner.” 

“ Madam, I am a statue.” 

Affery had so vivid a fear of his going stealthily up-stairs 
the moment her back was turned, that, after hurrying out 
of sight, she returned to the gateway to peep at him. See- 
ing him still on the threshold, more out of the house than 
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in it, as if he liad no love for darkness and no desire to 
probe its mysteries, she flew into the next street, and sent 
a message into the tavern to Mr. Kintwinch, who came out 
directly. The two returning together — the lady in ad- 
vance, and Mr. riintwinch coming up briskly behind, ani- 
mated with the hope of shaking her before she could get 
housed — saw the gentleman standing in the same place in 
the dark, and heard the strong voice of Mrs. (Jlennam call- 
ing from her room, Who is it? What is it? Why does 
no one answer? VVho is that, dowji tliere? 


CTIAPTEll XXX. 

TJIE WOP.D OF A GENTLEMAN. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Flintwincli panted up to the door of 
the old house iii the twilight, Jeremiah within a second of 
AfEery, the stranger starUnl back. ‘‘Death of iny soul!’^ 
he exclaimed. “ Why, how did you get here? 

Mr. Flintwincli, to whom these words were spoken, re- 
paid the stranger’s wonder in full. lie gazed at Inm with 
blank astonishment; ho looked over his own shoulder, as 
expecting to see some one ho had not been aware of stand- 
ing behind him; he gazed at the stranger again, speech- 
lessly at a loss to know wliat ho meant; ho looked to his 
wife for explanation; receiving none, lie pounced -upon her, 
and shook her with snc-h lu*artiness that lie shook her cap 
off her head, saying b('tw('(‘en his teeth, with grim raillery, 
as he did it, “ AiTerv, my woman, you must have a dose, 
my woman! Tins is some of your tricks! You liave been 
dreaming again, mistress. What’s it about? Who is it? 
What does it mean? S^x^ak out or be choked! It’s the 
only choice i’ll give you.” 

Supposing Mistniss Alfery to have, any i)ower of election 
at the moment, her choice was decidedly to be choked; for 
slie answered not a syllable to this adjuration, but, with her 
bare head wagging violently backwards and forwards, re- 
signed herself to her punishment. The stranger^ however, 
picking up her cap with an air of gallantry, interposed. 

‘‘ Permit me,” said he, laying his hand ou the shoulder 
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of Jeremiah, who stopped, and released his victim. 
Thank you. Excuse me. Husband and wife I know, 
from this playfulness, Haha! Always agreeable to see 
that, relation playfully maintained. Listen! May I sug- 
gest that somebody up-stairs in the dark, is becoming ener- 
getically curious to know what is going on here? ” 

This reference to Mrs. Clennam’s voice reminded Mr, 
Flintwinch to step into the hall and call up the staircase, 
■“It’s all right, 1 am here, Affery is coming with your 
light, Then he said to the latter flustered woman, who 
was putting her cap on, ‘‘G(*tout with you, and get up- 
■stairs!” and then turned to the stranger, and said to him, 
'^^Now, sir, what might you ])lease to want? ” ‘ 

‘‘i am afraid,” said the stranger, ‘‘I must be so trouble- 
some as to propose a candle.” 

^‘True,” assented Jeremiah. was going to do so. 
Please to stand where you are, while 1 get one.” 

The visitor was standing in the doorway, but turned a 
little into the gloom of the house as Mr. Flintwinch tiinied, 
and pursued him with his eyes into the little room, where 
he groped about for a phosphorus box. When he found it, 
it was damp, or otherwise out of order; and match after 
match that he struck into it lighted sufficiently to throw a 
dull glare about his groi)ing face, and to S])rinklo his hands 
with pale little spots of fire, but not sufficiently to light the 
candle. The stranger, taking advantage of this fitful illu- 
mination of his visage, looked intently and wonderingly at 
him. Jeremiah, when he at last liglited the candle, knew 
he had been doing this, by seeing tlie last shade of a low- 
'Cring watclifulness clear away from his face, as it broke 
into the doubtful smile that was a large ingredient in its 
expression. 

‘‘Be so good,” said Jeremiah, closing tlie liouse-door, and 
taking a pretty sharp survey of the sjniling visitor in his 
turn, “as to step into my counting-house. — It^s all right, I 
tell you! ” j)etulantly breaking off to answer the voice up- 
stairs, still unsatisfied, though Affery was there, speaking 
in persuasive tones. “Don’t I tell you it’s all right? Pre- 
serve the woman, has she no reason at all in her ! ” 
“Timorous,” remarked the stranger. 

“Timorous?” said Mr. Flintwinch, turning his head to 
retort, as he went before with the candle. “ More coura- 
geous than ninety men in a hundred, sir, let me tell you.” 
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Though an invalid? 

Many years an invalid. Mrs. Clennam. The only ono 
of that name left in the House now.. My partner. 

Saying something apologetically as he crossed the hail, 
to the effect that at that time of night they were not in the 
habit of receiving any one, and were always shut up, Mr. 
Flintwinch led the way into his own office, which presented 
a sufficiently business-like appearance. Here he put the 
light on his desk, and said to the stranger, with his wryest 
twist upon him, Your commands. 

^‘My name is Illandois.^^ 

•^Blandois. I don’t know it,” said Jeremiah. 

thought it possible,” resumed the other, ^Hhat you 
might have been advised from Paris ” 

" We have had no advice from Paris, respecting anybody 
of tlie name of l^landois,” said Jeremiah. 

“No?” 

No.” 

Jeremiah stood iii hivS favourite attitude. The smiling 
Mr. Blandois, opening liis cloak to get his hand to a breast- 
pocket, paused to say, with a laugh in his glittering eyes, 
which it occurred to Mr. Flintwinch were too near together : 

You are so like a friend of mine! Not so identically 
the same as I supposed when I really did for the moment 
take you to bo the same in the dusk — for which 1 ought to 
apologise; ])ermit me to do so; a readiness to confess my 
errors is, I ho[)e, a part of the frankness of my character 
— still, however, luiconimonly like.” 

Indeed? ” said Jeremiah, perversely. P>ut I have not 
received any letter of advice from anywhere, respecting 
anybody of the name of Blandois.” 

“Just so,” said the stranger. 

Juab so,” said Jci emiah. 

Mr. r>)andois, not at all ])ut out by this omission on the 
part of the correspondents of the house of Clennam and Co., 
took his pocket-book from his breast-pocket, selected a let- 
ter from that receptacle, and handed it to Mr. Flintwinch. 
“'No doubt you are well accjuaiiited with the writing. 
Perhaps the letter speaks for itself, and requires no advice. 
You are a far more competent judge of such affairs than I 
am. It is my misfortune to be, not so mucli a man of busi- 
ness, as what the world calls (arbitrarily) a gentleman.” 

Mr. Flintwinch took tho letter, and read, under date of 
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Paris, We have to present to you, on behalf of a highly 
esteemed correspondent of our Firm, M. Blandois, of this 
city,^^ &c. &c. ‘‘ Such facilities as he may require and 

such attentions as may lie in your power,” &c. &c. Also 
have to add that if you will honour M. Blandois^ drafts at 
sight to the extent of, say Fifty Pounds sterling (50^.),” 
&c« &c. 

“Very good, sir,^^ said Mr. Flintwinch. “Take a chair. 
To the extent of anything that our House can do — we are 
in a retired, old-fashioned, steady way of business, sir — • 
we shall be happy to render you our best assistance. I ob- 
serve, from the date of this, that we could not yet be ad- 
vised of it. Probably you came over with the delayed mail 
that brings the advice.’’ 

“That 1 came over with the delayed mail, sir,” returned 
Mr. Blandois, passing his white hand down liis high-hooked 
nose, “ I know to the cost of my head and stomacli : the de- 
testable and intolerable weather liaving racked them both. 
You see me in the plight in which I came out of the Packet 
within this half-hour. I ought to hav(} been hero liours 
ago, and then I should not have to apologise — permit me 
to apologise — for presenting myself so unseasonably, and 
frightening — no, by-the-bye, you said not frightening; per- 
mit me to apologise again — the esteemed lady, Mrs. Clen- 
nam, in her invalid chamber above stairs.” 

Swagger, and an air of authorised condescension, do so 
much, that Mr. Flintwinch had already begun to think this 
a highly gentlemanly personage. Not the less unyielding 
with him on that account, he scrai)ed his cliin and said, 
what could he have the honour of doing for Mr. Blandois 
to-night, out of business hours? 

“Faith ! ” returned that gentleman, shrugging his cloaked 
shoulders, “I must change, and eat and drink, and be 
lodged somewhere. Have the kindness to advise me, a 
total stranger, where, and money is a matter of perfect 
indifference, until to-morrow. The nearer the place, the 
better. Next door, if that’s all.” 

Mr. Flintwinch was slowly beginning, “ For a gentleman 
of your habits, there is not in this immediate neighbour- 
hood any hotel — ” when Mr. Blandois took him up. 

“ So much for my habits! my dear sir,” snapping his fin- 
gers. “A citizen of the world has no habits. That I am, 
in my poor way, a gentleman, by Heaven! I will not 
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deuy, blit I have no uiiaccoiniuodating prejudiced habits. 
A clean room, a hot dish for dinner, and a bottle of not ab- 
solutely poisonous wine, are all I want to-night. But I 
want that much, without the trouble of going one unneces- 
sary inch to get it.^^ 

There is,” said Mr. Flintwinch, with more than his 
usual deliberation, as he met, for a moment, Mr Blandois^ 
shining eyes, which were restless; there is a coffee-house 
and tavern close here, which, so far, I can recommend; but 
theve^s no style about it.” 

dis])enso with style!” said Mr. Blandois, waving his 
hand. Bo me the honour to show me the house, and in- 
troduce irio tliere (if I am not too troublesome), and I shall 
be infinitely obliged.” 

Mr. Flintwinch, upon this, looked up his hat, and lighted 
Mr. Blandois a(uoss the hall again. As he put the candle 
on a bracket, where the dark old panelling almost served as 
an (‘xtinguisluir for it, he bethought himself of going up to 
tell the invalid tliut lie would not be absent five minutes. 

^‘Oblige me,” said the visitor, on his saying so, ‘‘by pre- 
senting my card of visit. Bo me the favour to add, that I 
shall be hai)py to wait on Mrs. Clennam, to offer my per- 
sonal compliments, and to apologise for having occasioned 
any agitation in this tranquil corner, if it should suit her 
convciiiience to endure the presence of a stranger for a few 
minutes, after he shall have changed his wet clothes and 
fortified himself witli something to eat and drink.” 

Jercmiiah made all dispatch, and said, on his return, 
‘^She^l be glad to see you, sir; but, being conscious that 
her sick room has no attractions, wishes me to say that she 
won’t hold you to your offer, in case you should think bet- 
ter of it.” 

“To tliink better of it,” retuiiied the gallant Blandois, 
“ would be to slight a lady; to slight a lady would be to 
be deficient in chivalry towards the sex; and chivalry 
towards the sex is a part of my character ! ” Thus express- 
ing himself, he threw the draggled skirt of his cloak over 
Ids shoulder, and accompanied Mr. Flintwinch to the tav- 
ern; taking up on the road a porter, who was waiting with 
his portmanteau on the outer side of the gateway. 

The house was kept in a homely manner, and the conde- 
scension of Mr. Blandois was infinite. It seemed to fill to 
inconvenience the little bar, in which the widow landlady 
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and her two daughters received him; it was much too big 
for the narrow wainscoted room with a bagatelle-board in 
it, that was first proposed for his reception ; it perfectly 
swamped the little private holiday sitting-room of the 
family, which was finally given up to him. Here, in dry 
clothes and scented linen, with sleeked hair, a great ring 
on each forefinger, and a massive sliow of watch-chain, Mr. 
Blandois waiting for his dinner, lolling on a window-seat 
with his knees drawn up, looked (for all the differences in 
the setting of the jewel) fearfully and wonderfully like a 
certain Monsieur Rigaud who had once so waited for his 
breakfast, lying on the stone ledge of the iron grating of a 
cell in a villanous dungeon at Mars(‘illes. 

His greed at dinner, too, was closely in keeping with the 
greed of Monsieur Rigaud at breakfast. His avaricious 
manner of collecting all the eatables about him, and de- 
vouring some with his eyes, while devouring others willi. 
his jaws, was the same manner. His utter disregard of 
other people, as shown in his way of tossing the little W'om- 
anly toys of furniture about, flinging favourite cushions un- 
der his boots for a softer rest, and crushing delicate cover- 
ings with his big body and his great black head, liad Hie 
same brute selfishness at the bottom of it. The softly mov- 
ing hands that were so busy among tlie dishes had the old 
wicked facility of the hands that had clung to the bars. 
And when he could eat no more, and sat sucking his dedi- 
cate fingers one by one and wiping them on a clotli, there 
wanted nothing but the substitution of vine-leaves to finish 
the picture. 

On this man, with his moustache going up and his nose 
coming dow n in tliat most evil of smiles, and with his surface 
eyes looking as if they belonged to bis dyed hair, and bad 
had their natural powder of reflecting liglit stopped by some 
similar process, Nature, always true, ami mwer working in 
vain, had set the mark, Beware! It was not her fault, if 
the warning were fruitless. She is never to blame in any 
such instance. 

Mr. Blandois, having finished his repast and cleaned liis 
fingers, took a cigar from his pocket, and, lying on the 
window-seat again, smoked it out at his leisure, occasion- 
ally apostrophising the smoke as it parted from his thin 
lips in a thin stream : 

Blandois, you shall turn the tables on society, my little 
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€hild. Hahat Holy blue, you have begun well, Blandois ! 
At a pinch, an excellent master in English or French; a 
man for the bosom of families ! You have a quick percep- 
tion, you have humour, you have ease, you have insinuat- 
ing manners, you have a good ai)pearance; in effect, 3^011 
are a gentleman ! A. gentleman you shall live, my small 
boy, and a gentleman you shall die. Yon shall win, how- 
ever the game goes. They shall all confess your merit, 
Blandois, You sliall subdue the society which has griev- 
ously wronged you, to your own high spirit. Death of my 
soul! You are high-spirited by right and by nature, my 
Blandois ! 

To such soothing murmurs did this gentleman smoke out 
his cigar and drink out his bottle of wane. Both being fin- 
ished, he shook himself into a sitting attitude; and with, 
the concluding serious a})Ostrophe, Hold, then ! Blandois, 
yoii ingenious one, have all your wits about you!” arose 
and went back to tlie house of Clonnam and Co. 

Ho was received at tlie door by Mistress Affery, who, 
under instructions from her lord, liad lighted up two can- 
dles in the hall and a tliird on the staircase, and who con- 
ducted him t<3 Mrs. Clennauds room. Tea was prepared 
there, and such little company arrangements had been made 
as usually atteiid(*d the reception of expected visitors. 
They were slight on the greatest occasion, never extending 
beyond tlie production of tlie Cliina tea-service, and the 
covering of the bed with a sober and sad drapery. For the 
rest, there was the bicr-liko sofa wdth the block upon it, 
and the figure in the wddow’s dress, as if attired for execu- 
tion; the fire topped by the mound of damped ashes; the 
grate with its second little mound of ashes; the kettle, and 
the smell of black dye ; all as they had been for fifteen years. 

Mr. Flintwinch presented the g(‘iitleinan commended to 
the consideration of Clennam and Co. Mrs. Clennam, who 
had the letter lying before her, bent her head and re(piested 
him to sit. They looked very closely at one aiiotlier. That 
was but natural curiosity. 

“ I thank you, sir, for thinking of a disabled woman like 
me. Few who come liere on business have any remem- 
brance to bestow oil one so removed from observation. It 
would be idle to expect that they should have. Out of 
sight, out of mind. When I am gratefiJl for the exception, 
I don’t complain of the rule.” 
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Mr. Blandois, in his most gentlemanly manner, was 
afraid he had disturbed her by unhappily presenting him- 
self at such an unconscionable time. For which ho had al- 
ready offered his best apologies to Mr. ho begged par- 

don — but by name had not the distinguished honour — 

^^Mr. Flintwinch has been connected with tho House 
many years. 

Mr. Blandois was Mr. Flintwinch’ s most obedient hum- 
ble servant. He entreated Mr. Flintwinch to receive the 
assurance of his profoimdest consideration. 

^‘My husband being dead/’ said Mrs. Clennam, ^^and my 
sou preferring another pursuit, our old House has no otlier 
representative in those days than Mr. Flintwinch,” 

What do you call yourself? ” was the surly demand of 
that gentleman. “ You have the head of two iiien.” 

^^My sex disqualifies me,” she pi‘oc(‘cdcd wit.li merely a 
slight turn of her eyes in Jeremiah’s direction, ^‘from tak- 
ing a responsible part in tho business, even if I had tluj 
ability; and therefore Mr. Flintwinch combines my inter- 
est with his own, and conducts it. It is not what it used 
to be; but some of our old friends (principally the writers 
of this letter) have tho kindness not to forget us, and 'we 
retain the power of doing •what tliey entrust to us as oiH- 
ciently as we ever did. This however is not interesting to 
you. You are English, sir? ” 

Faith, madam, no; I am neither born nor bred in Eng- 
land. In effect, I am of no country,” said Mr. l^landois, 
stretching out his leg and smiting it: ‘‘I descend from half- 
a-dozen countries.” 

You have been much about the world? ” 

^^Itis true. By Heaven, madam, I have been liere and 
there and everywhere ! ” 

You have no ties, probably. Are not married? ” 

Madam,” said Mr. Blandois, with an ugly fall of his 
eyebrows, ‘‘I adore your sex, but I am not married — never 
was.” 

Mistress Affery, who stood at the table near him, pour- 
ing out the tea, happened in her dreamy state to look at 
him as he said these words, and to fancy that she caught 
an expression in his eyes which attracted her own eyes so 
that she could not get them away. The effect of this fancy 
was, to keep her faring at him with the teapot in her hand, 
not only to her own great uneasiness, but manifestly to 
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bis, too; and, through them both, to Mrs. Clennam^s and 
Mr. Elintwinch’s. Thus a few ghostly moments super- 
vened, when they were all confusedly staring without know- 
ing why. 

AfEery,’^ her mistress was the first to say, what is the 
matter with you? 

don^t know,” said Mistress Affery, with her disen- 
gaged left hand extended towards the visitor. “It ain’t 
me. It’s him! ” 

What does this good woman mean? ” cried Mr. Blan- 
dois, turning white, hot, and slowly rising with a look of 
such deadly wrath that it contrasted surprisingly with the 
slight force of his words. How is it possible to under- 
stand this good creature? ” 

‘^It’s 7hot possible,” said Mr. Flintwinch, screwing him- 
self rapidly in that direction. She don’t know what she- 
means. She’s an idiot, a wanderer in her mind. She shall 
have a dos(', she shall have such a dose ! Get along with 
you, my woman,” he added in hur ear, ^^get along with 
you, while you know you’re Affery, and before you’re 
shaken to yeast.” 

Mistress Aifery, sensible of the danger in which her iden- 
tity stood, relinquished the teapot as her husband seized it,, 
put her apron over her head, and in a twinkling vanished. 
Tho visitor gradually broke into a smile, and sat down 
again. 

You’ll excuse lier, ]Mr. Blandois,” said Jeremiah, pour- 
ing out the tea himself; ‘^slie’s failing and ))reaking up;, 
that’s what she’s about. Do you Like sugar, sir? ” 

‘‘Thank you; no tea for me. — Pardon my observing it,, 
but that’s a very remarkable watch! ” 

The tea-table was drawn up near the sofa, with a small 
interval between it and Mrs. (Uennam’s own particular 
table. Mr. Blandois in Ids gallantry had risen to liand 
that lady her tea (her dish of toast was already there), and 
it was in placing tho cup conveniently within her reach 
that tho watch, lying before her as it always did, attracted 
his attention. Mrs. Glonnam looked suddenly up at him. 

^‘May I bo permitted? Thank you. A lino old-fash- 
ioned watch,” he said, taking it in his hand. Heavy for 
use, but massive and genuine. I have a partiality for ev- 
erything genuine. Such as I am, 1 am genuine myself. 
Hahl A gentleman’s watch with two cases in the old fash- 
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ion. May I remove it from the outer case? Thank you. 
Aye? An old silk watch-lining, worked with beads! 1 
have often seen these among old Dutch people and Bel- 
gians. Quaint things ! 

^^They are old-fashioned, too,^^ said Mrs. Clennani. 

Very. But this is not as old as the watch, 1 think? 
think not.” 

"Extraordinary how they used to complicate these cy- 
phers!” remarked Mr. Blandois, glancing up with his own 
smile again. "Now, is this D. N, F.? It might be almost 
anything.” 

"Those are the letters.” 

Mr. Flintwincli, who had been observantly pausing all 
this time with a cup of tea in his hand, aiul his mouth 
-open ready to swallow the contents, began to do so; al- 
ways entirely filling his mouth before he emptied it at 
a gulp; and always deliberating again, before he re- 
filled it. 

" D. N. F. was some tender lovely fascinating fair-creat- 
ure, I make no doubt,” observed Mr. Blandois, as lie 
snapped on the case again. " I adore lier memory on tlie 
.assumption. Unfortunately for my peace of mind, I adore 
but too readily. It may bo a vice, it may be a virtue, but 
adoration of female beauty and merit constitutes three parts 
of my character, madam.” 

Mr. Flintwincli had by this time poured himself out an- 
other cup of tea, which ho was swallowing in gulps as be- 
fore, with his eyes directed to the invalid. 

" You may be heart-free here, sir,” she returned to Mr. 
Blandois. "Those letters are not intended, I believe, for 
the initials of any name.” 

"Of a motto, perhaps,” said Mr. Blandois, casually. 

"Of a sentence. They have always stood, I believe, for 
Do Not Forget ! ” 

"And naturally,” said Mr. Blandois, replacing the watch, 
and stepping backward to his former chair, "you do not 
forget.” 

Mr. Flintwinch, finishing his tea, not only took a longer 
•gulp than he had taken yet, but made his succeeding pause 
under new circumstances: that is to say, with his head 
thrown back and his cup held still at his lips, while his 
»eyes were still directed at the invalid. She had that force 
*of face, and that concentrated air of collecting her firmness 
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or obstinacy, which represented in her case what would 
have been gesture and action in another, as she replied with 
her deliberate strength of speech : 

^^No, sir, I do not forget. To lead a life as monotonous, 
as mine has been during many years, is not the way to for- 
get. To lead a life of self-correction, is not the way to 
forget. To be sensible of having (as we all have, every 
one of us, all the children of Adam!) offences to expiate 
and peace to make, does not justify the desire to forget. 
Therefore I have long dismissed it, and I neither forget nor 
wish to forge t.^^ 

Mr. Fliiitwinch, who had latterly been shaking the sedi- 
ment at the bottom of his tea-cup, round and round, here 
gulped it down, and putting the cup in the tea-tray, as 
done with, turned liis eyes upon Mr. Blandois, as if to ask 
him what he thought of tliat? 

“All expressed, madam, said Mr. Blandois, with his 
smoothest bow and his white hand on his breast, “ by the 
word ‘naturally,’ which 1 am proud to have had siifficient 
apprehension and apimMuation (but without appreciation I 
could not be Blandois) to employ.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” she returned, “if I doubt the likeli- 
hood of a gentleman of pleasure, and change, and polite- 
ness, accustomed to court and to be courted — ” 

“ Oh madam I By Heaven ! ” 

“ — If 1 doubt the likelihood of such a character quite 
comprehending what belongs to mine in my circumstances. 
Not to obtrude doctrine upon you,” she looked at the rigid 
pile of hard ]xile books before lier, “ (for you go your owm 
way, and tlie conse<piences are on your own head), I will 
say this much : that I shape my course by pilots, strictly 
by proved and tried pilots, under whom I cannot be ship- 
wrecked — can not be — and that if I were unmindful of the 
admonition conveyed in those three letters, I should not be 
half as chastened as I am.” 

It was curious how she seized the occasion to argue with 
some invisible opponent. Perhaps with her own better 
sense, always turning upon herself and her own deception. 

“ If I forgot my ignorances in my life of health and free- 
dom, I might complain of the life to which I am now con- 
demned. I never do; I never have done. If I forgot that 
this scene, the Earth, is expressly meant to be a scene of 
gloom, and hardship, and dark trial, for the creatures wha 
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are made out of its dust, I might liave some tenderness for 
its vanities. But I have no such tenderness. If I did not 
know that we are, every one, tlie subject (most justly the 
subject) of a wrath that must be satisfied, and against 
which mere actions are nothing, I might repine at the dif- 
ference between me, imprisoned Ijere, and tlie people who 
pass that gateway yonder. But 1 take it as a grace and 
favour to be elected to make the satisfaction I am making 
here, to know what I know for certain here, and to work 
out what I have Avorked out here. My affliction might 
otherwise have had no meaning to i\u\ Hence I would for- 
get, and I do forgc*t, nothing, lienee I am contented, and 
SRy it is better Avith me than with millions.” 

As she spoke these words, she put her hand upon tlie 
watch, and restored it to the ])recise spot on her little table 
which it always occupied. With her touch lingering upon 
it, she sat for some moments afterwards, looking at it 
steadily and half-defiantly. 

Mr, Blandois, during this exposition, had been strictly 
attentive, keeping Ins eyes fastened on the lady, and 
thoughtfully stroking his moustache with his two hands. 
Mr. Flintwincli had beem a little fidgety, and now struck in. 

“ There, there, there ! ” said he. That is quite under- 
stood, Mrs, Cleniiam, and you have spoken piously and 
well. Mr. Blandois, I suspect, is not of a pious cast,” 

‘‘On the contrary, sir! ” that gentleman protested, snap- 
ping his fingers. Your pardon ! “ It’s a part of my char- 

acter. I am sensitive, ardent, conscientious, and imagina- 
ti\"e. A sensitive, ardent, conscientious, and imaginative 
man, Mr. Flintwinch, must be that, or nothing!” 

There was an inkling of suspicion in Mr. Flintwinch’s 
face that he inight be nothing, as he swaggered out of his 
chair (it was characteristic of this man, as it is of all men 
similarly marked, that whatever he did, he overdid, though 
it were sometimes by only ahair’s-breadth), and approached 
to take his leave of Mrs. Clennam. 

“ With what will apf)ear to you the egotism of a sick old 
woman, sir,” she then said, “though really through your 
accidental allusion, I have been led away into the subject 
of myself and my infirmities. Being so considerate as to 
visit me, I hope you will be likewise so considerate as to 
overlook that. Don’t compliment me, if you please.” 
For he was evidently going to do it. “ Mr. Flintwinch will 
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be happy to render you any service, and I hope your stay 
in this city may prove agreeable. 

Mr. Bland ois thanked her, and kissed his liand several 
times. This is an old room,” he remarked, with a sudden 
sprightliiiess of manner, looking round when he got near 
tlie door. have been so interesb^d that I have not ob- 
served it. But it’s a genuine old room.” 

^^Itis a genuine old house,” said Mrs. Clennam, with 
her frozen smil(\ A place of no pretensions, but a piece 
of antiquity.” 

Faith!” crhid the visitor. If Mr. Flintwinch would 
do me the favour to take me through tlie rooms on my way 
out, he could hardly oblige me more. An old house is a 
weakness with me. I have many weaknesses, but none 
greater. I love and study tlie picturesque in all its vari- 
eties. I have been called iiicdnresque mj^self. It is no 
merit to be picturesque — I have greater merits, perhaps — 
but I may bo, by an accident. Sympathj’’, sympathy ! ” 

‘‘I tell you beforehand, Mr. Blandois, that you’ll find it 
very dingy, and very bare,” said J(*nmiiab, taking up 
tlie candle, ^‘It’s not worth your looking at.” But Mr. 
Blandois, smiting him in a friendly manner on the back, 
only laughed; so the said Blandois kissed his hand 
again to Mrs. Clennam, and they went out of the room 
together. 

You don’t care to go up-stairs? ” said Jeremiah, on the 
landing. 

the contrary, Mr. Fliiitwineb; if not tiresome to 
you, I shall be ravished!” Mr. Flintwinch, therefore, 
wormed hiinself up the staircase, and Mr. Blandois fol- 
lowed close. They ascended to tlie great garret bed-room, 
which Arthur had occupied on the night of his return. 

There, Mr. Blandois!” said Jeremiah, showing it, 
hope you may think that worth coming so high, to see. I 
confess I don’t.” 

Mr. Blandois being enraptured, they walked through 
other garrets and passages, and came down the stiiircase 
again. By this time Mr. Flintwinch had remarked that he 
never found the visitor looking at any room, after throwing 
one quick glance around, but always found the visitor look- 
ing at him, Mr. Flintwinch. With this discovery in his 
thoughts, he turned about on the staircase for another ex- 
periment. He met his eyes directly; and on the instant of 
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their fixing one another, the visitor, with that ugly play of 
nose and moustache, laughed (as he had done at every sim- 
ilar moment since they left Mrs. Clennam^s chamber) a 
diabolically silent laugh. 

As h. much shorter man than the visitor, Mr. Flintwinch 
was at the physical disadvantage of being thus disagreci- 
ably leered at from a height; and as he went first down 
the staircase, and was usually a step or two lower than 
the other, this disadvantage was at the time increased. 
He postponed looking at Mr. Blandois again until this 
accidental inequality was removed by ththr having en- 
tered the late Mr. riennam’s room. But, then twisting 
himself suddenly round upon him, he found his look uii~ 
changed. 

‘^A most admirable old house,” smiled Mr. Blandois. 

So mysterious. Uo you never hear any haunted noises 
here? ” 

^‘Noises,” returned Mr ITintwinch. 

^‘Nor see any devils? ” 

said Mr. Flintwiiich, grimly screwing himself at 
his questioner, “not any that introduce tliemselves under 
that name and iu that capacity.” 

^^Haha! A portrait here, 1 sec.” 

(Still looking at ^Mr. Flint winch, as if he were the 
portrait.) 

‘^It’s a portrait, sir, as you observe.” 

‘^May 1 ask the subject, Mr. Flintwinch? ” 

^^Mr. Clenimm, de(*(*as('d. Her husband.” 

‘‘Former owner of tlie remarkable watch, perhaps?” 
said the visitor. 

Mr. Flintwinch, who liad cast his ey(‘s towards the por- 
trait, twisted himself about again, and again found himself 
the subject of tlie same look and smile. “ Yes, Mr. Blan- 
dois,” he replied tcrlly. “It was his, and his uncle’s be- 
fore him, and Lord knows whosti before him; and that’s all 
I can tell you of its pedigree.” 

“That’s a strongly marked character, Mr. Flintwinch, 
our friend iip-stairs.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jtn*einiah, twisting himself at the vis- 
itor again, as he did during the whole of this dialogue, like 
some screw-machine that fell short of its grip; for the 
other never changed, and he always felt obliged to retreat 
a little. 
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^^She is a remarkable woman. Great fortitude — great 
strength of mind.” 

‘‘ They must have been very happy,” said Blandois. 

Wlio? ” demanded Mr. Flintwinch, with another screw 
at him. 

Mr. Blandois shook his right forefinger towards the 
sick-room, and his left forefinger towards the portrait, and 
tlieri putting liis arms akimbo, and striding his legs wide 
apart, stood smiling down at Mr. Flintwinch with the ad- 
vancing nose and the retreating moustache. 

As liapi)y as most other married people, I suppose,” re- 
turiH'd Mr. Flintwinch. can’t say. I don’t know. 
There are secrets in all families.” 

Secrets ! ” cried Mr. Blandois, quickly. Say it again, 
my son.” 

‘‘I say,” readied Mr. Flintwinch, upon whom he had 
sw<‘lled himself so sudchnily that Mr. Flintwinch found his 
face almost brushed by the dilated chest. I say there are 
se(*rc‘ts in all families.” 

So there are,” cri(‘d the other, clapping him on both 
slioulders, and rolling him backwards and forwards. 
‘•Ilaha! you are right. So there are! Secrets? Holy 
Blue! There are the devil’s own secrets in some families, 
Mr, Flintwinch!” With that, after clapping Mr. Flint- 
winch on both shoulders several times, as if, in a friendly 
and humorous way, ho were rallying him on a joke he had 
made, lie threw up Ids arms, threw back his head, hooked 
Ids hands together behind it, and burst into a roar of 
laughter. It was in vain for Mr. Flintwinch to try another 
s(*-r(*w at him. He had his laugh out. 

But, favour mo Avdth the candle a moment,” he said 
when lie had done. ‘^Let us have a look at the husband 
of the remarkable lady. Hah!” holding up the light at 
arm’s length. ‘‘A decided expression of face here too, 
though not of the same character. Looks as if he were say- 
ing — wljat is it — Do Kot Forget — does he not, Mr, Flint- 
winch? By Heaven, sir, he does!” 

As he returned him the candle, ho looked at him once 
more; and then, leisurely strolling out with him into the 
hall, declared it to bo a charming old house indeed, and 
one which had so greatly pleased him, that he would not 
have missed inspecting it for a hundred pounds. 

Throughout these singular freedoms on the part of Mr. 
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Blanclois, which involved a general alteration in his de- 
meanour, making it niuoli coarser and rougher, much more 
violent and audacious, than before, Mr. Fliiitwincli, whose 
leathern face was not liable to many changes, preserved its 
immobility intact. Beyond now appearing, perhaps, to 
have been left hanging a trifle too long before that friendly 
operation of cutting down, he outwardly maintained an 
equable composure. The}^ had brought tluur survey to a 
close in the little room at the side of the hall, and lie stood 
there, eyeing Mr. Blandois. 

am glad you are so well satisfied, sir,’’ was his calm 
remark. didn't exp('ct it. You seem to be iu (piite 
good spirits,” 

^^Iii admirable spirits,” returned Blandois. Word of 
honour! never more refreshed in s})iri1s. Do you ever have 
presentiments, Mr. Flintwinch? ” 

“1 am not sure that I know wliat you mean by the term, 
sir,” replied that gentleman. 

‘^Say, in this case, Mr. Flintwinch, uiuleiined antici])a- 
tions of pleasure to come.” 

can’t say I am sensible of siudi a s^msation at pres- 
ent,” returned Mr. Flint winch, with the utmost; gravity. 
‘‘If I should find it coming on, I’ll meniion it.” 

“Now I,” said Blandois, “1, my son, have a ])resenti- 
ment to-night that we shall bo well acfpiainted. Do you 
find it coming on? ” 

“N — no,” retui-ned Mr. Flintwinch, delil)eratoly incpiir- 
ing of himself. “ I can’t say 1 do.” 

“I have a strong ])resontiinent that w(} sliall become in- 
timately acquainted. — You liave no feeling of that sort 
yet? ” 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Flintwinch. 

Mr. Blandois, taking him by both rdiouhlors again, rolled 
him about a little in his former merry way, then drew his 
arm through his own, and invited him to come off and 
drink a bottle of wine like a dear deep old dog as ho was. 

Without a iuoment’s indecision, Mi*. Flintwinch accepted 
the invitation, and they went out to the quarters where the 
traveller was lodged, through a heavy rain which had rat- 
tled on the windows, roofs, and ])avements, ever since 
nightfall. The thunder and lightning had long ago passed 
over, but the rain was furious. On their arrival at Mr. 
Blandois’ room, a bottle of port wine was ordered by that 
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gallant gentleman; wlio (crushing every pretty thing he 
could collect, iu the soft disposition of his dainty iigure) 
coiled himself upon the window-seat, while Mr. Flintwinch 
took a chair opposite to him, with the table Ijetween them. 
Mr. lllandois proposed having the largest glasses in the 
house, to wliioh Mr. Flintwinch assented. The bumpers 
filled, Mr. Blandois, with a roystering gaiety, clinked the 
top of his glass against the bottom of Mr. l'’lint winch’s, 
and the bottom of his glass against the top of Mr. Flint- 
winch’s, and drank to the intimate acquaintance he fore- 
saw. Mr. Flintwinch gravely pledged him, and drank all 
the wine he could get, and said nothing. As often as Mr. 
lUaudois clinked glass(!s (which was at every replenish- 
ment), Mr. Flintwinch .stolidly did his part of the clinking, 
and would liavc stolidly done his companion’s part of the 
wine as well as his own: being, except in the article of 
palate, a mere cask. 

In short, Mr. Blandois found thai to pour port wine into 
the reticent inintwinch was, not to op(*n him, but to shut 
him up. Mon;ovcr, he had the appearance of a perfect 
abilily to go on all night; or, if occasion were, all next day, 
and all next niglit; whereas Mr. Blandois soon grew indis- 
tinctly conscious of swaggering too fiercely and boastfully. 
He therefore terminated the ontertainnient. at the end of 
the third bottle. 

“ You will draw tqion us to-morrow, sir,” said Mr. Flint- 
winch, with a business-like face at }>arting. 

" My Cabbage,” returned the other, taking him by the 
collar with both hands. “I'll draw u]>on you; have no 
fear. Adieu, jny Flintwinch. Ivcceivc at parting,” here 
he gave him a southern embrace, and kissed him soundly 
on both cheeks, “ the w'ord of a goni Ionian! By a thousand 
Thunders, you shall see me again ! ” 

He did not present himself next day, though the letter 
of advice came duly to hand. Inquiring after him at night, 
Mr. Flintwinch found, with surprise, tliat he had paid his 
bill and gone back to the Continent by way of Calais. 
Nevertheless, Jeremiali scraped out of his cogitating face a 
lively conviction that Mr, Blandois would keep his word on 
this occasion, and wouhl be seen again. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

SPIRIT. 

Anybody may pass, any day, in the thronged thorough- 
fares of the metropolis, some meagre, wrinkled, yellow old 
man (who might be supposed to have dropped from the 
stars, if there were any star in the Hc^avens dull enough to 
be suspected of casting off so feeble a spark), creeping 
along with a scared air, as though bewildered and a little 
frightened by the noise and bustle. This old man is al- 
ways a little old man. If he wcire ever a big old man, lie 
has shrunk into a little old man; if he were always a little 
old man, he has dwindled into a less old man. His coat is 
of a colour, and cut, that never was the mode anywhere, at 
any period. Clearly, it was not made for him, or for any 
individual mortal. Snjue wholesale contractor measured 
Fate for live thousand coats of siudi cpiality, and Fate has 
lent this old coat to this old man, as one of a long unfin- 
ished line of many old men. It has always largo dull metal 
buttons, similar to no other buttons, Tliis old man w(‘ars 
a hat, a thumbed and nai)less and yet an obdurate liat, 
which has never adapted itself to the shape of his pooi- 
head. His coarse shirt and his coarse neckcloth have no 
more individiudity tlian his coat and hat? they have tlie 
same character of not being his — of not being anybody’s. 
Yet this old man wejirs these clothes with a ccu-tain unac- 
customed air of being dressed and elaborated for the public 
ways; as though he passed the greater part of his time in 
a niglxtcap and gown. And so, like the country mouse in 
the second year of a famine, come to see the town mouse, 
and timidly threading his way to the town mouse^s lodging 
through a city of cats, this old man passes in the streets. 

Sometimes, on holidays towards evening, ho will be seen 
to walk with a slightly increased infirmity, and his old 
eyes will glimmer with a moist and marshy light. Then 
the little old man is drunk. A very small measure will 
overset him; he may be bowled off his unsteady legs with 
a half-pint pot. Some pitying acquaintance — chance ac- 
quaintance very often — has warmed up his weakness with 
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a treat of beer, and the consequence will be the lapse of a 
longer time than usual before he shall pass again. For, 
the little old man is going home to the Workhouse; and on 
liis good behaviour they do not let him out often (though 
luethinks they might, considering the few years he has be- 
fore him to go out in, under the sun); and on his bad be- 
haviour they sluit him up closer than ever, in a grove of 
two score and nineteen more old men, every one of whom 
smells of all the others. 

Mrs. Plornish’s father, — a poor little reedy i)ix)ing old 
gentleinan, like a worn-out bird; who had been in what he 
(billed the music-binding business, and met with great niis- 
foi'tunes, iind who had seldom been able to make his way, 
or to se(! it or to })ay it, or to do anything at all with it but 
iind it iio llioroiiglifare, — had retired of liis own accord to 
llio Workhouse Avhicli w^as a])])ointed by law to be the Good 
Samaritan of his district (wutliout the twopence, wdiich was 
bad polilitail economy), on the settlement of that execution 
which liad carried Air, Plornish to the Alarshalsea College. 
Previous to his son-in-la^v’s ditlieulties coming to that 
head, Old Xaudy (he w’as ahvays so called in his legal Re- 
treat, Imt he w\as Old Mr. Xandy among the Pdeeding 
H(‘arls) had sat in a corner of the Ploruisli iireside, and 
taken liis bite and sup out of the Plornish cupboard. He 
still lujjied to resume that domestic position, Avhen Fortune 
j^liould smile njion liis son-in-law; in the imaintime, while 
she preserved an immovable countenance, he wms, and re- 
solved to remain, one of these little old men in a grove of 
little old men wnth a community of ilavour. 

But, no poverty in him, and no coat on him that never 
Avas tljo mode, and no Old Monks Ward for liis dwelling- 
place, (*onld qiieiicli his daughter’s admiration. Mrs. Plor- 
nisli was as proud of her father’s talents as she possibly 
could have been if they had made him Loid Chancellor. 
Slie had as firm a belief in the sweetness and ])ropriety of 
his manners as she could possibly have liad if he had been 
Lord Chamberlain. Tlie poor little old man knew some 
pale and vapid little songs, long out of date, about Chloe, 
and Phyllis, and Strephon being Avouiided by the sou of 
Venus; and for Mrs. Plornish there w^as no such music at 
the Opera, as the small internal flutterings and chirpings 
wherein he would discharge himself of these ditties, like a 
weak, little, broken barrel-organ, ground by a baby. On 
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his ^^days out,” those flecks of light iu his flat vista of pol- 
lard old men, it was at once Mrs. Plornish^s delight and 
sorrow, when he was strong with meat, and had taken his 
full l^alf-pennyworth of to say, “ Sing us a song, 

Father/^ Then would he give tliem Chloe, and, if he were 
in pretty good spirits, Phyllis also — Strephoii lie had hardly 
been up to, since he went into retirement — and then would 
Mrs. Plornish declare she did believe there never was such 
a singer as Father, and wipe her eyes. 

If he had come from Court on these occasions, nay, if he 
had been the noble Ih^frigerator come home triumphantly 
from a foreign court to be presented and promoted on his 
last tremendous failure, Mrs. Plornish could not have 
handed him with greater elevation about Bleeding Heart 
Yard. “Here’s Father,” she would say, presenting him to 
a neighbour. “Father will soon bo liomo with us for good, 
now. Ain’t Father looking well? Father’s a sweeter 
singer than ever; you’d luiver liavo forgotten it, if you’d 
aheard him just now.” As to Mr. Plornish, lie had mar- 
ried these articles of belief in marrying Mr. Nandy’s 
daughter, and only wondered how it was that so gifted an 
old gentleman had not made a fortune. This he attributed, 
after much reflection, to his musical gcmiiis not having been 
scientifically developed in his youth. “For why,” argued 
Mr. Plornish, “why go a binding music when you’ve got 
it in yourself? That’s where it is, I consider.” 

Old Nandy had a patron : one patron. He had a patron 
who, in a certain sumptuous way — an apologetic way, as if 
he constantly took an admiring audience to witness that he 
really could not help being more free with this old fellow 
than they might have expected, on account of his simplic- 
ity and poverty — was mightily good to him. Old Kandy 
had been several times to the Marshalsea College, commu- 
nicating with his son-in-law during his short durance there; 
and had happily acquired to himself, and had by degrees 
and in course of time much improved, tlie patronage of the 
Father of that national institution. 

Mr. Dorrit was in the habit of receiving this old man, as 
if the old man held of him in vassalage under some feudal 
tenure. He made little treats and teas for him, as if he 
came in with his homage from some outlying district where 
the tenantry were in a primitive state. It seemed as if 
there were moments when he could by no means have sworn 
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but that the old man was an ancient retainer of his, who 
had been meritoriously faithful. When he mentioned him, 
he spoke of him casually as his old pensioner. He had a 
wonderful satisfaction in seeing him, and in commenting 
on his decayed condition after he was gone. It appeared 
to him amazing that he could hold up his head at all, poor 
creature. “In the Workliouse, sir, the Union; no privacy, 
no visitors, no station, no respect, no speciality. Moat 
deplorable ! 

It was Old Nandy’s birthday, and they let him out. He 
said nothing about its being his birthday, or they might 
have kept him in; for such old men should not be born. 
He passed along the streets as usual to Bleeding Heart Yard, 
and had his dinner with his daughter and son-in-law, and 
gave them Pliyllis. lie had hardly concluded, when Little 
Dorrit looked in to see how they all were. 

“Miss Dorrit, said Mrs. Plornish. “Here’s Father! 
Ain’t he looking nice? And such voice he’s in!” 

Little Dorrit gave him her hand, and smilingly said she 
had not seen him this long time. 

“No, they’re rather hard on poor Father,” said Mrs. 
Plornish with a lengthening face, “and don’t let him 
have half as much cliange and fresh air as would beneiit 
liim. But he’ll soon be home for good, now. Won’t you, 
Fatlier? ” 

“ Yes, my dear, I hope so. In good time, please 
God.” 

Here Mr. Plornish delivered himself of an oration which 
he invariably made, word for word the same, on all such 
opportunities. It was couched in the following terms; 

“John Edward Nandy. Sir. While there’s a ounce of 
wittles or drink of any sort in this present roof, you’re 
fully welcome to your share on it. While there’s a hand- 
ful of fire or a mouthful of bed in this present roof, you’re 
fully welcome to your share on it. If so be as there should 
be nothing in this present roof, you should bo as welcome 
to your share on it as if it was something much or little. 
And this is what I mean and so I don’t deceive you, and 
consequently which is to stand out is to entreat of you, and 
therefore why not do it? ” 

To this lucid address, which Mr. Plornish always deliv- 
ered as if he had composed it (as no doubt he had) with 
enormous labour, Mrs. Plornish’s father pipingly replied: 
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‘‘ I thank yon kindly, Thomas, and I know your inten- 
tions well, which is the same 1 thank you kindly for. But 
no, Thomas. Until such times as it’s not to take it out of 
your children’s mouths, which take it is, and call it by 
what name you will it do remain and equally deprive 
though may they come, and too soon they can not come, no 
Thomas, no ! ” 

Mrs. Plornish, who had been turning her face a little 
away with a corner of her apron in her hand, brought 
herself back to the conversation again, by telling Miss 
Dorrit that Father was going over the water to pay his re- 
spects, unless she knew of any reason why it might not be 
agreeable. 

Her answer was, am going straight home, and if he 
will come with me I shall be so glad to take care of him — 
so glad,” said Little Dorrit, always thoughtful of the feel- 
ings of the weak, ^^of his company.” 

“There, Father!” cried Mrs. Plornish. “Ain’t you a 
^ay young man to be going for a walk along with Miss 
Dorrit! Let me tie 3^0111* neck-handkerchief into a regular 
good bow, for j^on’ro a regular beau yourself. Father, if 
over there was one.” 

With this filial joke his daughter smartened him up, and 
gave him a loving hug, and stood at the door with her weak 
child in her arms and her strong cliild tumbling down the 
oteps, looking after lier little old father as lie toddled away 
with his arm under Little Dorrit’s. 

They walked at a slow pace, and Little Dorrit took liim 
by the Iron Bridge and sat hijii down there for a rest, and 
they looked over at the water and talked about the sliip- 
ping, and the old mail mentioned what lie would do if he 
had a ship full of gold coming liome to him (Ins plan was 
to take a noble lodging for the Plornishes and himself at a 
Tea Gardens, and live there all the rest of their lives, at- 
tended on by the waiter), and it was a special birthday for 
the old man. They were within five minutes of their des- 
tination, when, at the corner of her own street, they came 
upon Fanny in her new bonnet bound for the same port. 

“ Why, good gracious me, Amy ! ” cried that young lady, 
starting. “ You never mean it! ” 

“ Mean what, Fanny dear? ” 

“Well! I could have believed a great deal of you,” 
returned the young lady with burning indignation, **but 
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I don’t think even I could have believed this, of even, 
you ! ” 

Fanny!” cried Little Dorrit, wounded and aston- 
ished. 

‘^Ohl Don’t Fanny me, you mean little thing, don’t! 
The idea of coming along the open streets, in the broad 
light of day, with a Pauj)er ! ” (tiring off tlie last word as^ 
if it were a ball from an air-gun). 

“O Fanny!” 

tell you not to Fanny me, for I’ll nor submit to it! I 
never knew siieli a thing. Tlie way in which you are re- 
solved and determined to disgrace us, on all occasions, is 
really infamous. You bad little thing! ” 

^‘Does it disgrace anybody,” said Little Dorrit, very 
gently, ‘^to take care of this ])oor old man?” 

miss,” returned luu' sister, ^^and you ought to 
know it does. And you do know it does. And you do it 
because you know it does. The principal pleasure of your 
life is to remind your family of their misfortunes. And 
the next great phiasurc of your existence is to keep low 
company, lint, however, if you liave no sense of decency, 
I have. You’ll please to allow me to go on the other side 
of the way, unmolested,” 

With this, she bounced across to the opposite pavement. 
The old disgrace, who had been deferentially bowing a 
pace or two off (for Little Dorrit had let his arm go in her 
wonder, when Fanny began), and wlio liad been hustled 
and cursed by impatient passengers for stopping the way, 
rejoined his companion, rather giddy, and said, I hope 
nothing’s wrong with your honoured father, Miss? I hope 
there’s nothing the matter in the honoured family?” 

‘^No, no,” returned Little Dorrit. ‘^No, thank you. 
Give me your arm again, Mr, Nandy. We shall soon bo 
there now.” 

So, she talked to him as she had talked before, and they 
came to the Lodge and found Mr. Chivery on the lock, and 
went in. Now, it happened that the Father of the Mar- 
shalsea was sauntering towards the Lodge at the moment 
when they were coming out of it, entering the Prison arm- 
in-arm. As the spectacle of their approach met his view,, 
he displayed the utmost agitation and despondency of mind; 
and — altogether regardless of Old Nandy, who, making his 
reverence, stood with his hat in his hand, as he always did. 
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in that gracious preselicc — turned about, and hurried in at 
his own doorway and up the staircase. 

Leaving the old unfortunate, wlioni in an evil hour she 
had taken under her protection, with a hurried promise to 
I'eturn to him directly, Little Dorrit hastened after her fa- 
ther, and, on the staircase, found Fanny following her, and 
llouncing up wdth offended dignity . The three came into 
the room almost together; and th(3 Father sat down in his 
chair, buried his face in his hands, and uttered a groan. 

Of course,” said Fanny. Very proper Poor, afflicted 
Pa! Now, I hope you belh^ve me. Miss? ” 

^^Wliatis it, father?” cried Little Dorrit, bending over 
him, ^^Have I made you unhappy, father? Not I, 1 
hope I ” 

‘‘You hope, indeed! I dare say! Oh, you” — Fanny 
paused for a sufficiently strong expression- — “ you Commoii- 
ininded little Amy! You complete jnison-child! ” 

He stopped these angry reproaches with a wave of his 
hand, and sobbed out, raising his face, and shaking his 
melancholy head at liis younger daughter, “ Amy, I know 
that you are innocent in intention. But you have cut me 
to the soul.” 

“ Innocent in intention ! ” the implacable Fanny stiuick 
in. “ Stuff in intention ! Low in intention ! Lowering of 
the family dn intention!” 

“ Father ! ” cried Little Dorrit, pale and trembling. “ I 
am very sorry. Pray forgive me. Tell me how it is, that 
I may not do it again ! ” 

“ How it is, you prevaricating little piece of goods ! ” 
cried Fanny, “ You know how it is I have told you al- 
ready, so don’t fly in the face of Providence by attempting 
to deny it ! ” 

“ Hush ! Amy,” said the father, passing his pocket-hand- 
ierchief several times across his face, and then grasping it 
convulsively in the hand that dropped across his knee, “ I 
have done what I could to keep you select here; I have 
done what I could to retain you a position here. I may 
have succeeded; I may not. You may know it; you may 
not. 1 give no opinion. I have endured everything here 
but humiliation. That I have happily been spared — until 
this day«” 

Here his convulsive grasp unclosed itself, and he put his 
pocket-handkerchief to his eyes again. Little Dorrit, on 
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the ground beside him, with her imploring hand upon his 
arm, watched him remorsefully. Coming out of his fit of 
grief, he clenched his pocket-handkerchief once more. 

Humiliation I have happily been spared until this day. 
Through all my troubles there has been that — Spirit 
in myself, and that — that submission to it, if I may use 
the term, in Ihose about me, which has spared me — ha — 
humiliation. But this day, this minute, I have keenly 
felt it.’^ 

Of course ! How could it be otherwise ! exclaimed the 
irrepressible Fanny ‘‘Careering and prancing about with 
a Pauper! (air-gun again). 

“But, dear father, cried Little Dorrit, “I don^t justify 
myself for having wounded your dear heait — no! Heaven 
knows I don^t! She clasped her hands in quite an agony 
of distress. “ I do notliing but beg and pray you to be 
comforted, and oveilook it. But if I had not known that 
you were kind to the old man yourself, and took much no- 
tice of him, and were always glad to see him, I would not 
lia\e come here with him, father, I would not, indeed 
Wliat I have been so unhappy as to do, I have done in mis- 
take. I would not wilfully bring a tear to your eyes, dear 
lo\e ! said Little Dorrit, her heart well-nigh broken, “ for 
anything the world could give me, or anything it could 
take away.^^ 

Fanny, with a partly angry and partly repentant sob, 
began to cry herself, and to say — as this young lady always 
said when she was half in a passion and half out of it, half 
spiteful with herself and half spiteful with everybody else 
— that she wished vshe was dead. 

The Father of the Jlarslialsea in the meantime took his 
younger daughter to his breast, and patted her head. 

“ Tl\ere, there ! Say no more, Amy, say no more, my 
child I will forget it as soon as I can. 1,” with hysteri- 
cal cheerfulness, “ I — shall soon be able to dismiss it. It 
is perfectly true, my dear, that I ain always glad to see 
my old pensioner — as such, as such — and that I do — ha — 
extend as much protection and kindness to the — hum — the 
bruised reed — I trust I may so call him without impropri- 
ety — as in my circumstances, I can. It is quite true that 
this is the ease, my dear child. At the same time, I pre- 
serve in doing this, if 1 may — ha — if I may use the expres- 
sion — Spirit. Becoming Spirit. And there are some things 
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which are,” he stopped to sob, ^^irreconcilable Math that, 
and wound that — wound it deeply. It is not that 1 have 
seen my good Amy attentive, and — ha — condescending to 
niy old pensioner — it is not that that hurts me. It is, if 1 
am’ to close the painful subject by being explicit, that I 
have seen my child, my own child, my own daughter, com- 
ing into this] College out of the public streets — smiling! 
smiling! — arm-in-arm with — O my God, a livery!” 

This reference to the coat of no cut and no time, the un- 
fortunate gentleman gasped forth, in a scarcely audible 
voice, and witli his clenclicd pocket-handkerchief raised in 
the air. llis excited feelings might have found some fur* 
ther painful utterance, but for a knock at the door, which 
had been already twice repeated, and to which Fanny (still 
wishing herself dc*ad, and indeed now going so far as to 
add, buried) cried Come in! ” 

Ah, Young Joliu!” said the Father, in an altered and 
calmed voice. What is it. Young John? ” 

“A letter for you, sir, being left in the Lodge just this 
minute, and a message with it, I thought, liappening to be 
there myself, sir, I would bring it to your room.” The 
speaker's attention was much distracted by the piteous 
spectacle of Little Dorrit at her father^s feet, witli her liead 
turned away^ 

Indeed, John? Thank you.” 

The letter is from Mr. Clennam, sir — it^s the answer — 
and tlie message was, sir, that Mr. Clennam also sent liis 
compliments, and word that he would do himself the pleas- 
ure of calling this afternoon, hoping to see you, and like- 
wise,” attention more distracted than before, ‘^Miss Amy.” 

Oh ! ” As the Father glanced into the letter (there was 
a bank-note in it), he reddened a little, and patted Aniy 
on the head afresh. Thank you, Young John. Quite 
right Much obliged to you for your attention. No one 
waiting? ” 

‘^No, sir, no one waiting.” 

Tliank you, John, How is your mother, Young J ohn? ” 

Thank you, sir, she’s not quite as well as we could wish 
— in fact, we none of us are, except father — but she’s pretty 
well, sir.” 

Say we sent our remembrances, will you? Say, kind 
remembrances, if you please. Young John.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir, I will.” And Mr. Chivery, junior, 
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went his way, having spontaneously composed on the spot 
an entirely new epitaph for himself, to the effect that Here 
lay the body of John Chivery, Who, Having at such a date, 
Belield the idol of his life. In grief and tears. And feeling 
unable to bear tlie harrowing spectacle. Immediately re- 
paired to tlie abode of his inconsolable parents. And ter- 
minated his existence. By his own rash act. 

There, theie, Amy!^^ said the Father, when Young 
Joliii had closed tlie door, ^4et us say no more about it 
Tlui last few minutes had improved his spirits remarkably, 
and he was cpiite lightsome. ‘‘Where is my old pensioner 
all this wliile? We must not leave him by himself any 
longer, or he will begin to suppose he is not welcome, and 
that would ])ain me. Will you fetch him, my child, or 
shall rr’ 

“if you wouldn't mind, father,’^ said Little Durrit, try- 
ing to bring her sobbing to a close. 

“OcM'tainly I will go, my dear I forgot; your eyes are 
rather red. There! Cheer up, Amy. Don’t be uneasy 
about me. I am cpiite myself again, my love, quite my- 
self. Go to your room, Amy, and make your face look 
comfortable and pleasant to receive Mr. Clennam.” 

“1 would rather stay in my own room. Father,” returned 
Little Dorrit, finding it moi-e difiicult than before to regain 
her composure. “ 1 would far rather not see Mr. Olen- 
nam.” 

“Oh, fie, fie, my d(‘ar, that’s folly. Mr. Clennain is a 
very gentlemanly man — very gentlemanly. A little re- 
served at times; but 1 will say extremely gentlemanly. I 
couldn’t think of your not being here to receive Mr. Clen- 
nam, my dear, especially this afternoon. So go and freshen 
yourself up, Amv; go and freshen yourself up, like a good 
girl.” 

Thus directed. Little Dorrit dutifully rose and obeyed: 
only pausing for a moment as she went out of the room, to 
give her sister a kiss of reconciliation. Upon which, that 
young lady, feeling much harassed in her mind, and having 
for the time worn out tlie wish with whicli she generally 
relieved it, conceived and executed the brilliant idea of 
wishing Old Nandy dead, rather than that lie should come 
bothering there like a disgusting, tiresome, wicked wretch, 
and making mischief between two sisters. 

The Father of the Marshalsea, even humming a tune, 
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and wearing his black velvet cap a little on one side, so 
much improved were his spirits, went down into the yard, 
and found his old pensioner standing hat in hand just 
within the gate, as he had stood all this time. ‘‘ Come, 
Nandy ! said he, with great suavitj'. Come up-stairs, 
Nandy; you know the way; why don*t you come up- 
stairs?” He went the length, on this occasion, of giving 
him his hand, and saying, ‘‘llow are you, Nandy? Are 
you pretty well?” To which that vocalist returned, 
thank you, honoured sir, I am all the better for seeing your 
honour.” As they went along the yard, the Father of the 
Marshalsea presented him to a Collegian of recent date. 

An old acquaintance of mine, sir, an old pensioner.” And 
then said, lie covered, iny good Nandy; put your hat on,” 
with great consideration. 

His patronage did not stop here; for he charged Maggy 
to get the tea ready, and instructed her to buy certain 
tea-cakes, fresh butter, eggs, cold ham, and shrimps: to 
purchase which collation, he gave her a bank-note for 
ten pounds, laying strict injunctions on her to be careful 
of the change. These preparations were in an advanced 
stage of progress, and his daughter Amy had come back 
with her work, when Clennam presented himself. Whom 
he most graciously received, and besought to join their meal. 

“ Amy, my love, you know Mr. Clennam even better than 
I have the happiness of doing. Fanny, my dear, you are 
acquainted with Mr. Clennam.” Fanny acknowledged hini 
haughtily; the position she tacitly took up in all such cases 
being that there was a vast conspiracy to insult the family 
by not understanding it, or sufficiently deferring to it, and 
here was one of the conspirators. This, Mr. (clennam, you 
must know, is an old pensioner of mine, Old Nandy, a 
very faithful old man.” (He always spoke of him as an 
object of great antiquity, but he was two or three years 
younger than himself.) ^‘Let me see. You know PI or- 
nish, I think? I think my daughter Amy has mentioned 
to me that you know poor Plornish? ” 

^^Oh yes! ” said Arthur Clennam. 

^^Well, sir, this is Mrs. Plornish^s father.” 

Indeed? I am glad to see him.” 

You would be more glad if you knew his many good 
qualities, Mr. Clennam.” 

“ I hope I shall come to know them, through knowing 
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him/^ said Arthur, secretly pitying the bowed and submis- 
sive figure. 

“It is a holiday with him, and he comes to see his old 
friends who are always glad to see liim,” observed the 
leather of the Marshalsca. Then he lulded behind his 
liarid, (“Union, poor old fello’T. Out for tlie day.’’) 

By this time Maggy, quietly assisted by lier Little 
Mother, had spread the board, and the repast was ready. 
It being hot weather and the ])rison very close, the window 
was as wide open as it could be pushed. “ If Maggy will 
spread that newspaper on the window-sill, my dear,” re- 
marked the Father complacently and in a half whisper to 
Little Dorrit, “ my old pensioner can have his tea there, 
while we are having ours.” 

So, with a gulf b(‘tween him and tlie good company of 
about a foot in width, standard measure, Mrs. Flemish’s 
father Avas handsomely regaled. Olennam had never seen 
anything like his magnanimous protection by that other 
Father, he of the IMarshalsea; and Avas lost in the contem- 
plation of its many wonders. 

The most striking of these Avas perhaps tlie relishing 
manner in which lie remarked on the pensioner’s inlirmi- 
ties and failings. As if lie Avere a gracious Keeper, mak- 
ing a running commentary on tlie decline of the harmless 
animal he exhibited. 

'“Not ready for more ham yet, Nandy? Why, Iioav slow 
you are! (Ilis last teeth,” he explained to the company, 
“are going, poor old boy.”) 

At another time, he said, “No shrimps, Nandy?” and 
on his not instantly replying, observed, (“llis hearing is 
becoming very defective lie’ll be deaf directly.”) 

At another time he asked him, “ Do you walk much, 
Nandy, about the yard Avithin the walls of that place of 
yours? ” 

“No, sir; no. 1 haven’t any great liking for that.” 

“No, to be sure,” he assented. ‘‘ ^"ery natural.” Then 
he privately informed the circle (“Legs going.’’) 

Once, he asked the pensioner, in that general clemency 
Avhich asked him anything to keep alloat, how old his 
younger grandchild Avas? 

“John Edward,” said the pensioner, slowlj^ laying doAvn 
his knife and fork to consider. “ How old, sir? Let me 
think now.” 
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The Father of the Marshalsoa tapped his forehead* 
Memory Aveak.^^) 

‘‘John Edward, sir? Well, 1 really forget. I couldn’t 
say at this minute, sir, Avhether it’s two and two months, 
or Avliether it’s two and five months. lt\s one or the other.” 

“Don’t distress yourself by Avonying your mind about 
it,” he returned, Avith infinite forbearance. (“Faculties 
evidently decaying — old man rusts in the life he leads! ”) 
The more of these discoveries that he persuaded himself 
ho made in the ])ensioner, tlu* better he appeared to like 
him; and Avhen lie got out of his chair after tea, to bid the 
pensioner good-bye, on his iidinuiting that ho feared,- hon- 
oured sir, ids time Avas runidng out, he made himself look 
as erect and strong as possible. 

“ We don’t call this a shilling, Xandy, vmi know,” lie 
said, putting one in his hand. “ We call it tobacco.” 

“Honoured sir, 1 tluink you. It shall buy tobacco. My 
thanks and duly to Miss Amy and ]\Iiss Fanny. I Avish 
you good night, Mv. (dennam.” 

“And mind you d(ni‘t forget us, you know, Xandy,” said 
the Father “ Y'ou must come again, mind, Avhenever you 
liave an afternoon. You must not come out Avithout seeing 
us, or Ave shall bo jealous. Good night, Xandy Re very 
careful how you d(^sc(md the stairs, Xandy; they are rather 
uneven and as urn.” Witli that he stood on the landing, 
AViitching the old man down: and when lie came into tin? 
room again, vsaid, with a sohmin satisfaction on liiin, “A 
melancholy sight that, ]\Ir. (dcnnam, though one has the 
consolation of knowing that lie doesn’t fool it himself. The 
poor old fellow is a dismal Avrc.ck. Spirit broken and gone 
— pulverised — crushed out of Jiim, sir, comphilely ! ” 

As Clennam had a purpose in remaining, he said what 
lie could responsive to these sentiments, and stood at the 
windoAV Avith their enunciator, while Maggy and her Little 
Mother waslied the tea-service and cleared it away. He 
noticed that his companion stood at the Aviiidow Avith the 
air of an affable and accessible Hovcrcign, and that, when 
any of his people in the yard below lookecl up, his recogni- 
tion of their salutes just stopped short of a blessing. 

When Little Dorrit had her Avork on the table, and 
Maggy hers on the bedstead, Fanny fell to tying her bon- 
net as a preliminary to her departure. Arthur, still having 
his imrpose, still remained. At this time the door opened, 
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without any notice, and Mr. Tip came in. He kissed Amy 
as she started up to meet him, nodded to Fanny, nodded to 
his father, gloomed on the visitor without further recog- 
nition, and sat down. 

‘‘Tip, dear,^^ said Little Dorrit, mildly, shocked by this, 
“don't you see—'* 

“ Yes, I see, Amy. If you refer to the presence of any 
visitor you have here — I say, if you refer to that,” an- 
swered Tip, jerking his head witli emphasis towards his 
shoulder nearest Clennam, “I see!” 

“ Is that all you say? ” 

‘‘That's all I say. And I suppose,” added the lofty 
young man, after a irioment’s paust‘, “the visitor will un- 
derstand me, when I say that's all I say. In short, I sup- 
pose tlie visitor will understand, that he hasn't used me 
like a gentleman.” 

“ 1 do not understand that,” observed the obnoxious per- 
sonage referred to, with tranquillity. 

“1^0? Why, then, to make it clearer to you, sir, I beg 
to let you know, that when I address what I call a properly- 
worded appeal, and an urgent [ippeal, and a delicate ap- 
peal, to au individual, for a small temporary accommoda- 
tion, easily within liis power — easily within his power, 
mind ! — and when that individual writes back word to me 
that he l^egs to be excused, 1 consider that he doesn't treat 
me like a gerithuiiaii,” 

The Father of the Marshalsea, ^yho had surveyed his son 
ill silence, no sooner heard this sentiment, tliau he began, 
in an angry voice : 

“ IIow dare you — ” Hut his son stopped him. 

“Now, don’t ask me how I dare, father, because that's 
bosh. As to the fact of tlie line of conduct I choose to 
adopt towards the individual present, you ought to be proud 
of my showing a proper spirit.” 

“ I should tliink so ! ” cried Fanny. 

‘^A proper spirit?” said the Father. “Yes, a proper 
spirit; a becoming spirit. Is it come to tliis that my son 
teaches me — 7ne — spirit! ” 

“ Now, don't let us bother about it, father, or have any 
row on the subject. I have fully made up my mind that 
the individual present has not treated me like a gentleman. 
And there's an end of it.” 

“ But there is not an end of it, sir,” returned the father. 
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there shall not be au end of it. You have made up 
your mind? You have made up your mind? ” 

^‘Yes, 1 have What’s the good of keeping on like 
that? ” 

Because, returned the Father, in a great heat, ^‘you 
had no right to make up your mind to what is monstrous, 
to what is — ha — immoral, to what is — hum — parricidal. 
Ko, Mr. Clemiam, I beg, sir. Don’t ask me to desist; 
there is a — hum — a general principle involved here, which 
rises even above eousideratioiis of — ha — hospitality. 1 ob- 
ject to the assertion made by my sou. I — ha — 1 person- 
ally repel i( 

“ Why, wliat is it to you, father? ” returned the sou, over 
his shoulder. 

What is it to me, sir? I have a — hum — a spirit, sir, 
that will not endure it. I,” he took out his pocket-hand- 
kerchief again and dabbed liis face*, I am outraged and in- 
sulted by it. Let me suppose the case that I myself may 
at a certain time — ha — or times, have made a — lium — au a]i- 
Ijeal, and a properly- worded api)eal, and a delicate appeal, 
and an urgent apj)eal, to some individual for a siaall tem- 
porary accommodation. Let me suppos(3 that that accom- 
modation could have been easily extended, and was not 
extended, and that that individual informed me that he 
begged to be excused. Am I to be told by my own son, 
that I therefore received treatment not due to a gentleman, 
and that I — ha — I submitted to it? ” 

His daugiiter Amy gently tried to calm him, but he 
would not on any a(*>count be calmed. He said his spirit 
was up, and wouldidt endure this. 

Was he to be told that, he wished to know again, by his 
own son, on his own hearth, to his own face? Was that 
humiliation to be jnit upon him by his own blood? 

You are initting it on yourself, father, and getting into 
all this injury of your own accord,” said the young gentle- 
man morosely ‘‘ What I have made up my mind about 
has nothing to do with you. What 1 said had nothing to 
do with you. Why need you go trying on other people’s 
hats? ” 

‘‘I reply it has everytldng to do with me,” returned the 
Father. point out to you, sir, with indignation, that — 
hum — the — ha — delicacy and peculiarity of your father’s 
position should strike you dumb, sir, if nothing else 
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should, in laying down such — ha — such unnatural princi- 
ples. Besides; if you are not filial, sir, if you discard that 
duty, are you at least — hum — not a Christian? Are you — 
ha — an Atlieist? And is it Christian, let me ask you, to 
stigmatise and denounce an individual for begging to be 
excused this time, when the same individual may — ha — re- 
spond with the required accommodation next time? Is it 
the })art of a Christian not to — hum — not to try him 
again? He had work(‘d himself into quite a religious 
glow and fervour. 

see precious wtdl,” said Hr Tip, rising, ‘Hhatl shall 
get no sensible or fair argument here to-niglit., and so the 
))est thing 1 can do is to cut. Good night, Amy. Don’t 
be vexed. I am v('ry soiay it happens liere, and you here, 
iijjori iny soul I am; but I can’t altogether part with my 
spirit, even for your sake, (ild girl.” 

Willi those words lie put on his hat and went out, ac- 
coiiqianied by Jliss Fanny ; who did not ccjiisider it spirited 
on her part to lake leave of Clennam with any less oppos- 
ing demonsti*ali()u than a stan*, importing that she had al- 
ways known him for one of the large body of conspirators* 

Wlien they w(‘rc gomg the J^'ather of the Marshalsea was 
at lirst incliiu‘(l to sink into despondency again, and would 
liave done so, but that a gentleman oiiporluuely came up 
within a minute or two to attend him to the Snuggery. It 
was the gentleman Clemiam luul se(ui on the night of his 
own accidental d('t(‘ulion there, wlio had that impalpable 
gvievan(*e about the misa])))ropriated Fund on which the 
Marshal was su])posed to bat.len. Ho presented himself 
as a deputation to eseort t lie Father to the (Miair; it being 
an occasion on wliich he liad promised to ])resi(h» over the 
assembled Collegians in the (‘ujoymentof a little Harmony. 

‘‘Such, you see, JMr. ('leniiam,” said the Father, ‘‘are 
the incongruities of my ])()sitiou lien\ But a public duty! 
jNo man, 1 am sure*, would more readily recognise a public 
duty than yourself.” 

Clennam besought him not to delay a niomeut. 

“Amy, my dear, if you can persuade Hr. Chuiiiam to 
stay longer, I can leave the honours of our ])oor apology 
for an establishment wdtli confidence in youi- liand$, and 
perliaps you niny do something towards erasing from Mr. 
Clennam’s mind the — ha — untoward and unpleasant ciiv 
cumstance which has occurred since tea-time.” 
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Clennam assured him that it had made no impression on 
his mind, and therefore required no erasure. 

My dear sir,” said the Father, with a removal of his 
blacl^ cap and a grasp of Clennam\s hand, combining to ex- 
press the safe receipt of his note and enclosure that after- 
noon, Heaven ever bless you! ” 

So, at last, Clennain’s purpose in remaining was attained, 
and he could speak to Little Dorrit with nobody by. Maggy 
counted as noi)ody, and she was by. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

MORL FORTUNPhTELLING. 

Maooy sat at her work in her great white cap, with its 
quantity of opaque frilling hiding what profile she had (slie 
had none to spare), and her serviceable eye brought to bear 
upon her occupation, on the window side of the room. 
Wliat with her flapping cap, and what with her unservice- 
able eye, she was quite partitioned off from her Little 
Mother, whose seat was opposite the window. The tread 
and shuffle of feet on the pavemmit of the yard had much 
diminished since the taking of tlie Chair; the tide of Col- 
legians having set strongly in the direction of Harmony. 
Some few wlio had no music in their souls, or no money in 
their pockets, dawdled about; and the old spectacle of the 
visitor-wife and the depressed unseasoned prisoner still 
lingered in corners, as broken cobwebs and such unsightly 
discomforts draggle in corners of other places. It was tlie 
quietest tiino the College knew, saving the iiight-honrs 
when the Collegians took the benefit of the act of sleep. 
The occasional rattle of applause upon tlie tables of tlie 
Snuggery, denoted the successful termination of a morsel 
of Harmony; or the responsive acceptance, by the united 
children, of some toast or sentiment offered to them by 
their Father. Occasionally, a vocal strain more sonorous 
tlian the generality informed the listener that some boast- 
ful ba’ss was in blue water, or in the hunting-field, or with 
the reindeer, or on the mountain, or among the heather; 
but the Marshal of the Marshalsea knew better, and had 
got him hard and fast. 
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As Arthur Clennain moved to sit down by the side of 
Little Dorrit, she trembled so that slio had much ado to 
hold her needle. Oleunam gently put liis hand upon her 
work, and said, ‘‘Dear Little Dorrit, let mo lay it down.” 

She yielded it to him, and he put it aside. Her hands 
were then nervously clasihng together, but he took one of 
them. 

^‘How seldom I have seen you lately, Little Dorrit! ” 

“I have been busy, sir.” 

“But I lieard only to-day,” said Cleimam, “by mere ac- 
cident, of your having been with those good people close 
by me. Why not come to nu', then? ” 

“1 — I don^t know. Or rather, 1 thought you might be 
busy too. You generally are now, are you not? ” 

He saw her trembling little form and her downcast face, 
and tlie eyes that drooped the moment they were raised to 
his — he saw them almost wutli as much concern as tender- 
ness. 

“My child, your manner is so changed ! ” 

The trembling was now (luite beyond he?r control. Softly 
withdrawing her hand, aiul laying it in luu* other hand, she 
sat before him with her head bent and her wliole form 
trembling. 

“ My own Little Dorrit,” said Clenuam, compassionately. 

She burst into tears. Maggy looked round of a sudden, 
and stared for at least a inimite; but did not interpose. 
Clonnam waited some little while before he spoke again. 

“ I cannot bear,” he said then, “to see you weep; but I 
hope tliis is a relief to an overcharged heart.” 

“ Yes it is, sir. Nothing but that.” 

“Well, well! I feared you would think too much of 
what passed here just now. It is of no moment; not the 
least. I am only unfortunaio to have come in the way. 
Let it go by with tliese tears. It is not wortli one of them. 
One of them? Such an idhi tiling should be rcjieated, with 
my glad consent, fifty times a day, to save 3 ^ 01.1 a moment’s 
heart-ache. Little Dorrit.” 

She had taken courage now, and answered, far more in 
her usual manner, “You are so good! But even if there 
was nothing else in it to be sorry for and ashamed of, it is 
such a bad return to you^ ” 

“Hush!” said Cleimam, smiling and touching her lips 
with his hand. “ Forgetfulness in you, who remember so 
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many and so much, would be new indeed. Shall I remind 
you that I am not, and that I never was, anything but the 
friend whom you agreed to trust? No. You remember it, 
doriH you? ” 

I try to do so, or I should have broken the promise just 
now, wlien my mistaken brother was here You will con- 
sider his bringing-up in tliis place, and will not judge him 
hardly, poor fellow, I know!’’ In raising her eyes with 
these words, she observed liis face more nearly than she 
had done yet, and said, wdth a quick change of tone, You 
have not been ill, Mr. Clennam?’’ 

^‘Nor tried? 'Nov hurt?” she asked him, anxiously. 

It fell to Clennam, now, to be not quite certain how to 
answer. He said in reply : 

^‘To speak the truth, I have been a little troubled, but it 
is over. Do I show it so plainly? I ought to have more 
fortitude and self-command than that. I thought I had. 
I must learn them of you. Who could teach me better! ” 

He never thought that she saw in him what no one else 
could see. He never thought that in the whole world there 
were no other eyes that looked upon him with the same 
light and strength as hers. 

^‘But it brings me to something that I wish to say,” he 
continued, ^^aiid therefore 1 will not quarrel even with iny 
own face for telling tales and being unfaithful to mo. Be- 
sides, it is a privilege and pleasure to contid(i in my Little 
Dorrit. Let me confess then, that, forgetting liow grave I 
was, and how old 1 was, and how the time for such things 
had gone by me with the many years of sameness and little 
happiness that made up my long life far away, without 
marking it — that, forgetting all this, I fancied 1 loved 
some one.” 

I know her, sir?” asked Little Dorrit. 
my child,” 

‘‘Not the lady who has been kind to me for your sake? ” 

“Plora. No, no. Did you think ” 

“I never quite thought so,” said Little Dorrit, more to 
herself than him. “ I did wonder at it a little.” 

“ Well!” said Cleimain, abiding by the feeling that had 
fallen on him in the avenue on the night of the roses, the 
feeling that he was an older man, who had done with that 
tender part of life, I found out my mistake, and I thought 
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about it a little — in short, a good deal — and got wiser. 
Being wiser, I counted up my years, and considered what 
I am, and looked back, and looked forward, and found that 
I should soon be grey. I found that I had climbed the 
hill, and passed the level ground upon the top, and-was 
descending quickly. 

If he had known tlie sharpness of the pain he caused the 
patient heart, in speaking thus! While doing it, too, with 
the purpose of easing and serving her. 

I found that the da}’' when any such thing would have 
been graceful in me, or good in me, or hopeful or happy 
for me, or any one in connection with me, was gone, and 
would never shine again.’’ 

()! If he liad known, if he had known! If he could 
have seen the dagger in his hand, and the cruel wounds it 
struck ill the faithful bleeding breast of Ids Little Lorrit! 

“All that is ov(‘r, and 1 have turned my face from iL 
Why do I s])eak of tliis to Little Dorrit? Why do I show 
you, my cliild, the space of years that there is between us, 
and recall to you tluit 1 have jiassed, by the amount of your 
whole life, the time tliat is present to you? ” 

‘Mh^cause you trust me, 1 hope. Because you know that 
nothing can touch you, Avithout touehiug me; that nothing 
can make you ha])j)y or unhappy, but it must make me, 
who am so grabdiil to you, the same.” 

He heard the tlirill in her voiee, he saw her earnest face, 
he saw her clear trm* eyi*s, lie saAV the quickened bosom 
that would leave joyfully throAvu itself before him to receive 
a mortal Avoiind directed at his breast, Avith the dying cry, 
“ I love 1dm I ” and the remotest suspicion of the truth 
never daAvned upon his mind. Ko. He saw the devoted 
little creature Avith her Avoru shoos, in her common dress, 
in her jail-home; a slend(;r child in body, a strong heroine 
in soul; and the light of her domestic story made all else 
dark to him. 

“ For those reasons assuredly, Little Dorvit, but for an- 
other too. So far removed, so different, and so much older, 
I am the better fitted for your friend and adviser. I mean, 
I am the more easily to be trusted; and any little con- 
straint that you might feel Avith another, may vanish before 
me. Why ha\"e you kept so retired from me? Tell me.” 

“ I am better here. My jdaco and use are here. I am 
much better here,” said Little Dorrit, faintly. 
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So you said that day, upon the bridge. I thought of it 
much afterwards. Have you no secret you could entrust 
to me, with hope and comfort, if you would? 

/^Secret? No, I have no secret, said Little Dorrit, in 
some trouble. 

They had been speaking in low voices; more because it 
was natural to what they said, to adopt tliat tone, than 
with any care to reserve it from Maggy at her work. All 
of a sudden Maggy stared again, and this time spoke: 

I say ! Little Mother ! 

*^Yes, Maggy. 

^‘If you ain’t got no secret of your own to tell him, tell 
him that about the Princess. had a secret, you know.’’ 

^^The Princess had a secret?” said Cleunain, in some 
surprise. “What Princess was that, Maggy? ” 

“Lor! How you do go and bother a gal of ten,” said 
Maggy, “catching the poor thing up in that way. Who- 
ever said the Princess had a secret? 1 never said so.” 

“I beg your pardon. I thought you did.” 

“No, I didn’t. How could 1, when it was her as wanted 
to find it out? It was the little woman as had the secret, 
and she was always a spinning at her wheel. And sO she 
says to her, why do you keep it there? And so, tlie t’other 
one says to her, no 1 don’t; and so, the t’other one says to 
her, yes, you do; and then they lx)th goes to tlie cupboard, 
and there it is. And she Avouldn’t go into the nos])ital, 
and so she died. You know. Little Mothe r; tell him that. 
For it was a reg’lar good secret, tliat was ! ” cried Maggy, 
hugging herself. 

Arthur looked at Little Dorrit for helj) to comprehend 
this, and was struck by seeing her so timid and red. But, 
when she told him that it was only a Fairy Tale she had 
one day made up for Maggy, and that there was nothing in 
it which she wouldn’t be ashamed to tell again to anybody 
else, even if she could remember it, lie left the subject 
where it was. 

However, he returned to his own subject, by first entreat- 
ing her to see him oftener, and to remember that it was im- 
possible to have a stronger interest in her welfare than he 
had, or to be more set upon promoting it than he was. 
When she answered fervently, she well knew that, she 
never forgot it, he touched upon his setjond and more deli* 
oate point — the suspicion he had formed. 
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“Little Dorrit/^ he said, taking her hand again, and 
speaking lower than he had spoken yet, so that even Maggy 
in the small room could not hear liiin, “another word. I 
have wanted very much to say this to you; I have tried for 
opportunities. Don’t mind me, who, for the matter of 
years, might be your father or your uncle. Always think 
of me as quite an old man. I know that all your devotion 
centres in this room, and that nothing to the last will ever 
tempt you away from tlie duties you discharge here. If I 
w(U-e not sure of it, I sliould, before now, have implored 
you, and im])lor('d your fatlier, to let me make some provi- 
sion for you in a more suitable place. But, you may have 
an interest — 1 will not say, noAv, though even that might 
be — may have, at another tinu', an interest in some one 
else; an interest not incompatible with your affection here.’^ 
She was very, very pale, and silently shook her head. 

“ It may be, dear Little Dorrit.^’ 

“No. No. No.^’ She shook her head, after each slow 
re})otition of the word, with an air of quiet desolation that 
lie remembered long afterwards. The time came when he 
remembered it well, long afterwmrds, within those prison 
walls; within that very room. 

“ But, if it ever should be, tell me so, my dear child. 
Entrust the trutli to me, point outtlie object of sucli an in- 
terest to me, and I will try with all the zeal, and honour, 
and friendship and respcHit that I feel for you, good Little 
Dorrit of my heart, to do you a lasting service.” 

“O thank you, tliank you! But, O no, 0 no, 0 no!” 
Slie said this, looking at liim wdth her work-worn hands 
folded togethm-^ and in the same resigned accents as before. 

“ 1 press for no conlidence now. I only ask you to re- 
pose unhesitating trust in me.” 

“ (Jan I do l(^ss than that, when you are so good 1 ” 

“'Then you will trust me fully? Will have no secret un- 
happiness, or anxiety, concealed from me? ” 

“Almost none.” 

“ And you have none now? ” 

She shook Inu* head. But she was very pale. 

“ When I lie down to-night, and my thoughts come back 
— as they will, for they do every night, even when I have 
not seen you — to this sad place, I may believe that there is 
no grief beyond this room, now, and its usual occupants, 
which preys on Little Dorrit^ s mind? ” 
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She seemed to catch at these words — that he remem- 
bered, too, long afterwards — and said, more brightly. 

Yes, Mr. Cleiinam ; yes, you may ! 

T^he crazy staircase, usually not slow to give notice when 
any one was coming up or down, here creaked under a 
quick tread, and a further sound was heard u])ou it, as if a 
little steam-engine with more steam than it knew what to 
do with, were working towards tlie room. As it ap- 
proached, which it did very rapidly, it laboured with in- 
creased energy; and, after knocking at tlie door, it sounded 
as if it were stooping down and snorting in at the key- 
hole. 

Before Maggy could open the door, jMr. Pancks, open- 
ing it from without, stood without a hat, and with his bare 
head in the wildest condition, looking at Clennam and Little 
Dorrit, over her shoulder. ITe had a lighted cigar in liis 
hand, and brought with him airs of ale and tobacco smoke. 

“ Pancks the gipsy, he observed out of breath, fortune- 
telling.^^ 

He stood dingily smiling, and breathing hard at them, 
with a most curious air. As if, instead of being his pro- 
prietor's grubber, he w^ere the triumphant proprietor of the 
Marshalsea, the Marshal, all the turnkeys, and all the Col- 
legians. In his great self-satisfaction he put his cigar to 
his lips (being evidently no smoker), and took such a pull 
at it, with his right eye shut up tight for the purpose, that 
he underwent a convulsion of shuddering and choking. 
But even in the midst of tliat paroxysm, he still essayed to 
repeat his favourite introduction of himself, ^‘Pa-am^ks the 
gi-ipsy, fortune-telling.^^ 

I am spending the evening with the rest of ^em,” said 
Pancks. ‘‘I’ve been singing. I’ve been taking a part in 
White sand and grey sand. I don’t know anything about 
it, Never mind. I’ll take any part in anytliing. It’s all 
the same, if you’re loud enough.” 

At first, Clennam su})posed him to bo intoxicated. But, 
he soon perceived that though he might l)e a little the worse 
(or better) for ale, the staple of his excitement was not 
brewed from malt, or distilled from any grain or berry. 

“ How d’ye do. Miss Dorrit? ” said Pancks. “ I thought ’ 
you wouldn’t mind my running round, and looking in for a 
moment. Mr. Clennam I heard was here, from Mr. Dorrit. 
How are you, sir? ” 
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Clennam thanked him, and said he was glad to see him 
so gay. 

‘^Gay!^^ said Paiicks. ‘‘I’m in wonderful feather, sir. 
I can’t stop a minute, or I shall be missed, and I don’t 
want ’em to miss me, — Eh, Miss Dorrit?” 

He seemed to have an insatiate delight in appealing to 
lier, and looking at lier ; excitedly sticking his hair up at 
the same moment, like a dark species of cockatoo. 

“I haven’t been here half-an-hoiir. 1 knew Mr. Dorrit 
was in the chair, and T said, ‘ I’ll go and support him! ’ I 
ought to be down in Bleeding Heart Yard by rights; but 
I can worry them to-morroAV. — Eli, Miss Dorrit? ” 

His little black eyes sparkled electrically. His very hair 
seemed to sparkle, as he roughened it. He was in that 
highly-charged state that one might have expected to draw 
sparks and snaps from Inm by presenting a knuckle to any 
part of his figure. 

“Capital company hen^,” said Pancks. —“Eh, Miss Dor- 
rit? ” 

She was half afraid of him, and irresolute what to say. 
He laughed, with a nod towards Clennam 

“Don’t mind him, Miss Dorrit. Hc*s one of us. We 
agreed that you shouldif t take on to mind me before peo- 
ple', Init we didn't mean Mr. Clennam. He’s one of us. 
He’s in it. An’t you, Mr. Clennam? — Eh, Miss Dorrit? ” 

The excitement of this strange creature was fast com- 
municating itself to Clennam. Little Dorrit, with amaze- 
ment, saw this, and observed that they exchanged quick 
looks. 

“I was making a remark,” said Pancks, “but I declare 
I forget what it was. ( di, I know ! Cajiital company liere. 
I’ve been treating ’em all round. — Eh, Miss Dorrit?” 

“Very generous of you,” she returned, noticing another 
of the quick looks between the two. 

“Not at all,” said Pancks. “Jhm't mention it. I’m 
coming into my propierty, that’s the facd,. 1 can afford to 
be liberal. I think Pll give ’em a treat here. Tables laid 
in the yard. Bread in stacks. Pi])es in faggots. Tobacco 
in hayloads. Roast beef and plum-pudding for every one. 
Quart of double stout ahead. Pint of wine too, if they like 
it, and the authorities give ])ermission. — Eh, Miss Dorrit? ” 

She was thrown into such a confusion by his manner, or 
rather by Clennam’s growing understanding of his manner 
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(for she looked to him after every fresh appeal and cocka- 
too demonstration on the part of Mr. Pancks), that she only 
moved her lips in answer, without forming any word, 

Aiid oh, by-the-bye ! ” said Pancks. ‘‘ You were to live 
to know what was behind us on that little hand of yours. 
And so you shall, you shall, my darling.^ — Eh, Miss 
Dorrit? 

He had suddenly checked himself. Where he got all 
the additional black prongs from, that now flew up all over 
his head, like the myriads of points that break out in the 
last change of a great firework, was a wonderful mystery 

^^But I shall be missed; he came back to that; ‘^and I 
don’t want ’em to miss me. Mr. Cleniiam, you and I made 
a bargain. I said you should find me stick to it. You 
shall find me stick to it now, sir, if you’ll step out of the 
room a moment. Miss Dorrit, 1 wish you good night. 
Miss Dorrit, I wish you good fortune.” 

He rapidly shook lier by both hands, and puffed down- 
stairs. Arthur followed him with such a hurried step, that 
he had very nearly tumbled over him on the last landing^ 
and rolled him down into the yard. 

‘^What is it, for Heaven’s sake!” Arthur demanded, 
when they burst out there both together. 

‘‘Stop a moment, sir. Mr. Kugg. Let me introduce 
him.” 

With those words he presented another man without a 
hat, and also with a cigar, and also surrounded with a halo 
of ale and tobacco smoke, which man, though not so excited 
as himself, Avas in a state Avhich would have been akin to 
lunacy but for its fading into sober method when compared 
with the rainpancy of Mr. Pancks. 

“Mr. Clennam, Mr. Rugg,” said Pancks. “Stop a mo- 
ment. Come to the pump,” 

They adjourned to the pump. Mr. Pancks, instantly 
putting his head under the sjxmt, requested Mr. Rugg to 
take a good strong turn at the handle. Mr. Rugg comply- 
ing to the letter, Mr. Pancks came forth snorting and blow- 
ing to some purpose, and dried himself on his handker- 
chief. 

“ I am the clearer for that,” he gasped to Clennam stand- 
ing astonished. “ But, upon my soul, to hear her father 
making speeches in that chair, knowing what we know, iind 
to see her up in that room in that dress, knowing what we 
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know, is enough to — give me a back, Mr. Eugg — a little 
higher, sir — that’ll do!” 

Then and there, on that Marshalsea pavement,' in the 
sliades o£ evening, did Mr. Pancks, of all mankind, fly 
over the head and shoulders of Mr. Eugg of Pentonville, 
General Agent, Accountant, and U(‘covercr of Debts. 
Alighting on his feet, he took Clennain by tlui buttonhole, 
led him behind the pump, and pantingly produced from 
his pocket a bundle of papers. 

Mr. Eugg also pantingly produced from his pocket a 
Imndle of pajiers. 

“Stay!” said Clcnnam in a whisjier. “You have made 
a discovery.” 

Mr. Pancks answered, with an unction which there i.s no 
language to convey, “ We, rather tliink so.” 

“Does it implicate any one?” 

“ How implicale, sir? ” 

“In any suijpression, or wrong dealing of any kind?” 

“ Eot a bit of it.” 

“Thank God!” said Clennain to himself. “Now, show 
me.” 

“You are to understand” — snortial Pancks, feverishly 
unfolding papers, and speaking in short high-pressure 
blasts of sentences, “ Where’s the Pedigree? Where’s 
Schedule number four, Mr. Eugg? Oh! all right! Here 
wc are. — You are to understand that we are this very day 
virtually complete. We shan’t be legally for a day or two. 
llall it, at the outside, a week. We’ve been at it, night 
and day, for T don’t know how long. Mr. Eugg, you knorv 
how long? Never mind. Don’t say. You’ll only confuse 
me. You shall tell lim-, Mr. Clennain. Not till we give 
you leave. Where's that roiigli total, hir. Eugg? Oh! 
Here we are! Tliere, sir! That’s what you’ll have to 
break to her. That man’s your Father of the Marshalsea! ” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MRS. MERDLE’S COMPLAINT. 

E,esignin“G herself to inevitable fate, by making the best 
of those people the Miggleses, and submitting her philoso- 
phy to the draught upon it, olF which she had foreseen the 
likelihood in her interview with Arthur, Mrs. Gowan hand- 
somely resolved uot to oppose her son’s marriage. Tii her 
progress to, and hapjiy arrival at, this resolution, she was 
possibly influenced, not only by her maternal affections, 
but by three politic considerations. 

Of these, the first may have been, that her son had never 
signified the smallest intention to ask her consent, or any 
mistrust of his ability to dispense with it; the second, that 
the pension bestowed upon her by a grateful country (and 
a Barnacle) would be freed from any little filial inroads, 
when her Henry should be married to the darling only 
child of a man in very easy circumstances; the third, that 
Henryks debts must clearly be paid down upon the altar- 
railing by his fathor-iii-law. When, to these threefold 
points of prudence, there is added the fact that Mrs. Gowan 
yielded her consent tlic moment she knew of Mr. Meagles 
having yielded his, and that Mr. Meagles’s objection to the 
marriage had been the sole obstacle in its way all along, it 
becomes the lieiglit of probabilit}^ that the relict of the de- 
ceased Commissioner of nothing particular, turned these 
ideas in her sagacious mind. 

Among her connections and acquaintances, however, she 
maintained her individual dignity, and the dignity of the 
blood of the Barnacles, by diligently nursing the pretence 
that it was a most unfortunate business; that she was sadly 
cut up by it; that this was a perfect fascination, under 
which Henry laboured; that she had oi)posed it for a long 
time, but what could a mother do; and the like She had 
already called Arthur Clennam to bear witness to this fable, 
as a friend of the Meagles family; and she followed, up the 
move by now im])ounding the family itself for the same 
X)urpose. In the first interview she accorded to Mr. Meagles, 
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she slided herself into the position of disconsolately but 
gracefully yielding to irresistible pressure. With the ut- 
most politeness and good-breeding, she feigned that it was 
she — not he — who had made the difficulty, and who at 
length gave 'way; and that the sacrifice was hers — not his. 
The same feint, with tlie same polite dexterity, she foisted 
on Mrs. Meagles, as a conjuror might liave forced a card, on 
that innocent lady; and, when her future daughter-in-law 
was presented to her by her son, slie said, on embracing 
lier, ^^My dear, Avhat have you done to Henry that has be- 
witched him so! at the same time allowing a few tears to 
carry before them, in little pills, the cosmetic powder on 
her nose; as a delicate but touching signal that she suffered 
much inwardly, for the show of composure with which she 
bore her misfortune. 

Among the friends of Mrs. Gowan (who piqued herself 
at once on being KSociety, and on maintaining intimate and 
easy relations with that Power), Mrs. Merdle occupied a 
front row. True, the Hani])ton Court Bohemians, without 
exception, turiuHl up tlieir noses at Merdle as an upstart; 
but they turned them down again, by falling flat on their 
faces to worshi]) his wealth. In which compensating ad- 
justment of their noses, they Avere pretty much like Treas- 
ury, Bar, and Bisho]), and all the rest of them. 

To Mrs. Merdle, Mrs. (.Towan repaired on a visit of self- 
condolence, after liaviug given the gracious consent afore- 
said. She drove into town for the purpose, in a one-horse 
carriage, irreverently called at that period of English his- 
tory, a pill-box. It belonged to a job-master in a small 
way, who drove it himself, and who jobbed it by the day, 
or lumr, to most of the old ladies in Hampton Court Pal- 
ace; but it Avas a point of cenunony, in that encampment,, 
that the Avhole equipage should bo tacitly regarded as the 
])rivate proi)erty of the jobber for the time being, and that 
the job-master should betray personal knoAvledgo of nobody 
but the jobber in possession. So, the (lirciimlocutiou Bar- 
nacles, Avho Avere the largest job-masters in the universe, 
always pretended to knoAv of no other job Imt the job im- 
mediately in liand, 

Mrs. Merdle was at home, and Avas in her nest of crimson 
and gold, Avith the parrot on a neighbouring stem watching 
her with his head on one side, as if lie took her for another 
splendid parrot of a larger species. To whom entered Mrs. 
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Go wan, with her favourite green fan, which softened the 
light on the spots of bloom. 

‘‘My dear soul,’^ said Mrs. Gowan, tai)ping the back of 
her friend^s hand with this fan, after a little iuditfeiont 
conversation, “ you are my only comfort. That affair of 
Henryks that I told you of, is to take place. Now, how 
does it strike you? I am dying to know, because you rep- 
resent and exY)ress Society so avcII.^’ 

Mrs. Merdle reviewed the bosom which Society was ac- 
customed to review; and liaving as('ertained that show-win- 
dow of Mr. Merdle’s ajul the London jewellers’ to be in 
good order, replied : 

“As to marriage on the part of a man, my dear, Society 
requires that he should retrieve his fortunes by marriage. 
Society requires that he should gain by iiiarriage. Society 
requires tliat he should found a handsome establishnumt 
by marriage. Society does not see, otherwise, what lie lias 
to do with marriage. Lird, be quiet! ” 

For, the parrot on his cage above them, ])residing over 
the conference as if he were a Judge (and indeed he looked 
rather like one), had wound iq.) the exposition with a shriek. 

“Cases there are,” said Mrs. Merdle, delicately crooking 
the little finger of her favourite liand, and making her re- 
marks neater by that neat action; ‘* (‘,ases there are where a 
man is not young or elegant, and is rich, and has a hand- 
some establishment already. Those ai*e of a different kind. 
In such cases ” 

Mrs. Merdle shrugged her snowy shoulders and put lun* 
hand upon the jewel-stand, checking a little cough, as 
though to add, “ Avhy a man looks out for this sort of thing, 
my dear.” Then the ])arrot shrieked again, and she put u]) 
her glass to look at him, and said, “ Lird ! Do be quiet! ” 

“But, young ]nen,” resumed Mrs. Merdle, “and by young 
men you know what I mean, my love — 1 mean people’s sons 
who have the world Ixd'ore them — they must place them- 
selves in a better position towards Society by marriages, or 
Society really will not have any patien(*e with their making 
fools of themselves. Dreadfully worldly all this sounds,” 
said Mrs. Merdle, leaning back in ]u;r mtst and putting uj) 
her glass again, “does it not?” 

But it is true,” said Mrs. Gowan, with a highly moral air. 

“My dear, it is not to be disymted for a moment,” re- 
turned Mrs. Merdle; “because Society has made up its 
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mind on the subject, and there is nothing more to be said. 
If we were in a more primitive state, if we lived under 
roofs of leaves, and kept cows and sheep and creatures, in- 
stead of banker’s accounts (which would be delicious; my 
dear, I am pastoral to a degree, by nature), well and good. 
Hut we don’t live und(?r leaves, and keep cows and sheep 
and creatures. I perfectly exhaust myself sometimes, in 
pointing out the distinction to Edmund Sparkler.” 

Mrs. Gowan, looking ov(m' her green fan when this young 
gentleirian’s name was mentioned, replied as follows: 

'’•jMy love, you knoAV the wretched state of the country 
— those unfortunate concessions of John Harnacle’s! — and 
you therefore know the reasons for my being as poor as 
Thingummy.” 

‘‘A Ghiirch-mouse? ” Mrs. Merdle suggested with a 
smile. 

£ was thinking of the other proverbial Church person — 
dob,” said Mrs. Gowan. ‘M^lither will do. It would be 
idle to disguise, consecpiently, that there is a wide differ- 
ence between the ])ositi()n of your son and mine. I may 
add, too, that Henry has talent ” 

‘'Which Edmund certainly has not,” said Mrs. Merdle, 
with the greatc'st suavity. 

— “ami that his talent, combined with disappointment,” 
Mrs. Gowan went on, has led him into a pursuit which — 
ah dear me ! You. know, my dear. Such being Henry’s 
different ])osition, (pieslion is what is the most inferior 
class of marriage to which I can reconcile myself.” 

Mrs. Merdle was so much engaged with the contempla- 
tion of her arms (beautiful-formed arms, and tho very thing 
for bracelets), that she omitted to reply for a while. 
Itoused at length by tlu^ silence, she folded the arms, and 
with admirable ])reseuce of mind looked her friend full in 
the fac«^, and said interrogatively, “ Ye-es? And then? ” 

“And then, my d(*ar,” said Mrs. Gowan not quite so 
sweetly as before, “ 1 slioiild be glad to hear what you have 
to say to it.” 

Here tlie parrot, who had been standing on one leg since 
he screamed last, Inirst into a lit of laughter, bobbed him- 
self derisively up and down on both legs, and finished by 
standing on one log again, and pausing for a reply, with 
his head as much awry as ho co\ild possibly twist it. 

“ Sounds mercenary, to ask what the gentleman is to get 
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with the lady/^ said Mrs. Merdle; ‘‘but Society is perhaps 
h little mercenary, you know, luy dear.^^ 

“From what I can make out,” said Mrs. Gowan, “I be- 
lieve I may say that Henry will be relieved from debt ” 

“ Much in debt? asked Mrs. Merdle throimh her eye- 
glass. 

“ Why tolerably, I should think, said Mrs. Gowan. 
“Meaning the usual thing; I understand ; just so,’’ Mrs. 
Merdle observed in a comfortable sort of way. 

“ And that the father will make them an allowance of 
three hundred a year, or perhaps altogether something 
more. Which, in Italy— — ” 

“Oh! Going to Italy?” said Mrs. M(^r(lle. 

“For Henry to study. You need b (3 at no loss to guess 

why, my dear. That dreadful Art ” 

True, Mrs. Merdle hastened to S])are the feelings of her 
afflicted friend. She understood. Say no more! 

“And that,” said jMrs. Gowan, shaking lier despondent 
head, “that’s all. That,” repeated Mrs. Gowan, furling 
her green fan for the moment, and tapping her chin witli 
it (it was on the way to being a double chin; miglit be 
■called a chin and a half at present), that’s all ! On the 
death of the old people, I suppose there will l)e more to 
come; but how it may be restrictcMl or locked up, 1 don’t 
know. And as to that, they may live for ever. My di‘ar, 
they are just the kind of people to do it.” 

Now, Mrs. Merdle, who really knew her friend Society 
pretty well, and who knew wliat Society’s mothers were, 
.and what Society’s daugliters Avere, and what Society’s 
matrimonial market was, and liow prices ruled in it, and 
Avhat scheming and counter-scheming took place for the 
high buyers, and Avhat bargaining and huckstering went on, 
thought in the depths of her capacious bosojii that this Avas a 
sufficiently good catch. KnoAving, hoAvevei', Avhat was ex- 
pected of her, and p(U’eeiving the exact nature of the fiction 
to be nursed, she took it delicately in her arms, .and put 
her required contribution of gloss upon it. 

“And that is all, my dear? ” said she, heaving a friendly 
sigh. “Well, well! The fault is not yours. You have 
nothing to reproach yourself with. You must exercise the 
strength of mind for which you are renowned, and make 
the best of it.” 

“The girl’s family have made,” said Mrs. Gowan, “of 
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course, the most strenuous endeavours to — as the lawyers 
say — to have and to hold Henry. 

‘^Of course they have, my dear,” said Mrs. Merdle* 
have persisted in every possilde objection, and have 
worried myself morning, noon, and night, for means to de- 
tach Henry from the connection.” 

‘•'No doubt yon have, my dear,” said Mrs. Mcrdle. 

“And all of no use. All has broken down beneath me. 
Now tell me, my love. Am I justified in at last yielding- 
my most reluetant consent to Henry’s marrying among 
j)eople not in Society; or, have I acted Avith inexcusable 
weakness? ” 

In answer to this direct appeal, Mrs, Merdle assured 
Mrs. Gowan (speaking as a Priestess of Society^) that she 
was liighly to be commeiuh'd, that she Avas much to be sym- 
pathised Avith, tliat she had taken the highest of parts, and 
laid come out of the furnace refimal. And Mrs. GoAvan, 
Avlio of course saw tlirough iier own threadbare blind j'ier- 
fectly, and avIio kiu‘AV that Mrs. jMerdle saAV through it per- 
ft'ctlj", and Avho kncAV that Soci(d.y Avould see through it 
))erfectly, came out of this form, notAvithstanding, as she 
had gone into it, Avith immense complacency and gravity. 

The conference Avas held at four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon, Avlien all the region of Harley Street, OaA'^endish 
Square, Avas resonant of carnage-Avlieels and double-knocks. 
It liad reached this point Avheii Mr. Merdle came home, 
from his daily occu])ation of causing the Ihitish name to be 
more and more res])ected in all parts of the civilised globe, 
capable of the ai)preciation of Avorld-wide commercial enter- 
prise and gigauii(^ combinations of skill and capital. For, 
though nol)ody knew Avith the least precision what Mr. 
Merdle’ s business Avas, except that it Avas to coin money, 
these Avere the terms in Avhich CAanybody defined it on all 
ceremonious occasions, and Avhich it Avas the last ncAV polite 
reading of the parable of the camel and the needle’s eye to 
accept Avithout impiiry. 

For a gentleman avIio had this splendid Avork cut out for 
him, Mr, Merdle looked a little common, and rather as if, 
in the course of his A^ast transactions, he had a(5cidentally 
made an interchange of heads with some inferior spirit. 
He presented himself before the tAvo ladies, in the course of 
a dismal stroll through liis mansion, Avhich had no apparent 
object but escape from the presence of the chief butler. 
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beg yolir pardon,” he said, stopping short in con- 
fusion; didn’t know there was anybody here but the 
parrot. ” 

However, as Mrs. Merdle said, You can come in!” and 
as Mrs. Gowan said she was just going, and had already 
risen to take her leave, he came in, and stood looking out 
at a distant window, Avith his hands crossed under his un- 
easy coat-cuffs, clasping his Avrists as if he Avere taking 
himself into custody. In this attitude lui fell directly into 
a reverie, from which he Avas only aroused by his Avife’s 
calling to him from her ottoman, Avhen tliey had been for 
some quarter-of-an-hour alone. 

“Eh? Yes?” said Mr. Merdle, turning towards her. 
“What is it?” 

“ Wliat is it? ” repeated Mrs. IMerdle. “ It is, I suppose, 
that you have not heard a word of my conqdaint.” 

“ Your complaint, Mrs. JMerdle?” said Mr. Merdle. “I 
didn’t know that you Avere suffering from a eom2)laint. 
What complaint? ” 

“A comjdaint of you,” said Mrs. Merdle. 

“Oh! A complaint of me,” said jMr. Merdle, “What 
is the — what have I — what may you have to conuffain of in 
me, Mrs. Merdle? ” 

In his AvithdraAving, abstracted, i)ondering Avay, it took 
him some time to shape this question. As a kind of faint 
attempt to convince himself that he Avas the master of the 
house, he concluded by presenting las forelingcr to the 2)ar- 
rot, who expressed his opinion on that subject by instantly 
driving his bill into it. 

“ You Avero saying, Mrs. Merdle,” said Mr. Merdle, Avith 
his AA^ounded finger in his mouth, “that you had a com- 
plaint against me? ” 

“A complaint which I could scarcely shoAv the justice of 
more emphatically, than by having to repeat it,” said Mrs. 
Merdle. “I might as Avell have stated it to the Avail. I 
had far better have stated it to the bird. He Avould at 
least have screamed.” 

“You don’t want me to scream, Mrs. Merdle, I sup- 
j}Ose,” said Mr. Merdle, taking a cliair. 

“Indeed I don’t know,” retorted Mrs. Merdle, “but that 
you had better do that, than be so moody and distraught. 
One would at least know that you Avere sensible of what 
was going on around you.” 
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A inan might scream, and yet not be that, Mrs. Mer- 
dle,'’ said Mr. Merdle, heavily. 

And miglit be dogged, as you are at present, without 
screaming, returned Mrs. Merdle. ThaVs very true. If 
you wish to know the complaint I make against you, it 

is, in so many plain words, that you really ought not to 
go into Society, unless you can accommodate yourself to 
Society.” 

Mr. Merdle, so twisting his hands into what hair he had 
upon his Jiead that he scHuned to lift himself up by it as he 
started out of his cliair, cried: 

Why, in the name of all the infernal powers, Mrs. 
Merdle, wlio does more for Society than I do? Do you see 
these premises, JMvs. ^Merdle? Do you see this furniture, 
Mrs. Merdle? Do you look in the glass and see yourself, 
Mrs, Merdle? Do you know the cost of all this, and who 
it's all ])rovided tor? And yet will you tell me tliat 1 
oughtn’t to go inio Society? I, tvho shower money iij)on it 
in lids way? I, who might bo almost said — to — to — to 
harness myself to a Avaieriiig-cart full of money, and go 
about, saturating Soei(3iy, every day of my life?” 

^^Pray don't be violent, Mr. Merdle,” said Mrs. Merdle. 

Violent? ” said ]\Iv. ^lerdle. “ You are enough to make 
me d(»sperate. You don't know half of wdiat I do to ac- 
commodate f'ociety. You don’t know anything of the sac- 
rifices I make, for it.” 

‘‘ [ know,” returned jMrs. Merdle, ‘Mhat you receive the 
hitst ill (he laud. 1 know that you move in the whole So- 
ciety of the couut.ry. And 1 believe I know (indeed, not 
to make any ridicuilous ])retence about it, I know 1 know) 
who sustains you in it, JMr. Merdle.” 

‘^Mrs, Merdle,” n'torttal that gentleman, wiping his dull 
red and yellow face, “ 1 know that, as well as you do. If 
you were not an oruaiiumt to Socitdy, and if I was not a 
benefactor to Society, you and 1 would never have come to- 
gether. When I sny a hemdactor to it, 1 mean a person 
wlio provides it with all soils of expensive things to eat 
and drink and look at. Jhit., to tell me that I am not ht 
for it after all I liave done for it — after all 1 have done for 

it, ” repeated Mr. Merdle, with a wild ciuj)hasis that made 
his wife lift up her eyi'lids, “after all — all! — to tell me I 
have no right to mix with it after all, is a pretty reward.” 

“I say,” answered JMrs. Merdle composedly, “that you 
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ought to make yourself fit for it by being more degage^ and 
less pre-occupietl. There is a positive vulgarity in carrying 
your business affairs about with you as you do/^ 

‘‘How do I carry them about, Mrs. Merdle? ’’ asked Mr 
Merdle. 

“How do you carry them about? said Mrs. Merdle 
^‘Look at yourself in the glass.” 

Mr. Merdle involuntarily turned his eyes in the direction 
of the nearest mirror, and asked, wutli a slow determina- 
tion of his turbid blood to his temples, whether a man was 
to be called to account for his digestion? 

“You have a physician,” said Mrs. ilerdle. 

“He does mo no good,” said Mr. Merdle. 

Mrs. Merdle changed her ground 

“Resides,” said she, “your digestion is nonsense. I 
don’t speak of your digestion. I speak of your manner.” 

“Mrs. Merdle,” returned her husband, “1 look to you 
for that. You supply manner, and I supply money.” 

“I don’t expect you,” said Mrs. Merdle, reposing easily 
among her cushions, “to captivate people. I don’t want 
you to take any trouble upon yourself, or to try to bo fas- 
cinating. I simply request you to care about nothing — or 
seem to care about nothing — as everybody else does.” 

“ Do I ever say 1 care about anything? ” asked Mr. 
Merdle. 

“Say? Ifo! Nobody would attend to you if you did. 
But you show it.” 

“ Show whac? What do I show? ” demanded Mr Merdle 
hurriedly. 

“I have already told you. You show that you carry 
^your business cares and projects about, instead of leaving 
them in the City, or wherever else they belong to,” said 
Mrs. Merdle. “Or seeming to Seeming would be quite 
enough: I ask no more. Whereas you couldn’t be more 
occupied with your day’s calculations and combinations 
than you habitually show yourself io be, if you w’ere a 
carpenter.” 

“ A carpenter ! ” re])eated Mr. Merdle, checking some- 
thing like a groan. “I shouldn’t so much mind being a 
carpenter, Mrs. Merdle.” 

“And my complaint is,” pursued the lady, disregarding 
the low remark, “ that it is not the tone of Society, and that 
you ought to correct it, Mr. Merdle. If you have any 
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doubt of my judgment, ask even Edmund Sparkler. The 
door of the room luid opened, and Mrs. Merdle now sur- 
veyed the head of her son through her glass. Edmund; 
we want you herc.^^ 

Mr. Sparkler, who had merely put in his head and looked 
round the room without entering (as if he were searching 
the house for that young lady with no nonsense about her), 
upon this followed up liis head with his body, and stood 
before them. To whom, in a few easy words adapted to 
his capacity, Mrs. Merdle stated the cpiestion at issue. 

The young gentleman, after anxiously feeling his shirt- 
collar as if it were his pulse and he were hy])Ocliondriacal, 
observed, ^^That he had heard it noticed by fellers. 

Edmund Sj)arkler lias heard it noticed,^^ said Mrs. 
Merdle, with languid triumidi. Why, no doubt every- 
body has heard it noticed Whicdi in truth was no un- 
reasonable inference*; setdng that Mr. Sparkler would prob- 
ably be tlie last person, in any assemblage of the human 
species, to receive an impression from anything that passed 
in his presence. 

And Edmund KSparkler will tell you, I dare say,’^ said 
Mrs. Merdle, waving her favourite hand towards her hus- 
band, ‘‘how he ha.s lieard it noticed. 

“I couldn’t, said Mr. Sparkler, after feeling his pulse 
as before, “couldn’t undertake to say what led to it — 
’cause memory desperate loose. But being in company 
with the brother of a doosed fine gal — well educated too — 
with no biggodd nonsense about her — at the period alluded 
to ” 

“There! Nevermind the sister,” remarked Mrs# Mer- 
dle, a little impatiently. “ What did the brother say? ” 

“Didn’t say a word, ma’am,” answered Mr. Sparkler. 
As silent a feller as myself. Equally hard up for a 
remark.” 

“Somebody said something,” returned Mrs. Merdle. 
“Never mind who it was.” 

(“Assure you 1 don’t in the least,” said Mr. Sparkler.) 

“But tell us what it was.” 

Mr. Sparkler referred to his pulse again, and put himself 
through some severe mental discipline before he replied : 

“ Fellers referring to my Governor — expression not my 
own — occasionally compliment my Governor in a very 
handsome way on being immensely rich and knowing — 
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perfect phenomenon of Bnyer and Banker and tliat — but 
say the Sliop sits heavy on him. Say he carries tlu^ Shoj) 
about, on his back ratlier — like Jew clothesman with too 
nmch business. 

Which, said Mrs. Merdle, risin.i;’, with her floating 
drapery about her, ‘‘is exactly my complaint. Edmund, 
give me j-our arm iip-stairs.’^ 

Mr. Merdle, left alone io meditate on a better conforma- 
iionof himseb? to Sotiiet}’, looked out of nine windows in 
succession, and appeared to see nine wastes of space. 
Wlien he had thus entertained liiiiiself lie went down- 
stairs, and lo(jked inleully at all tlie carpets on the groiuid- 
floor; and tlien came up-stairs again, ami looked intently 
at ail the cavp(‘ts on tlu‘ first-floor; as if they were gloomy 
depths, in unison witli liis oppressed soul. Through all 
the rooms ho wandered, as he always did, like the last per- 
son oil earth who had any business to approach them. Let 
Mrs. Merdle aiiiiouiice, with all her miglit, that she was At 
Home ev(‘r so nmny niglits in a seaisoii, she conld not an- 
nounce more widely and unmistakably than Mr. Merdle did 
that he was m^ver at home. 

At last he met the chief butler, the sight of which sjden- 
did retainer always finished him. Extinguished by this 
great creature, he sneaked to his dressing-room, and there 
remained sliut up until he rode out to dinner, with Mrs. 
Merdle, in her own handsome chariot. At dinner, he was 
envied and Mattered as a being of might, was Treasuried, 
Barred, and Bisliojied, as much as he would; and an hour 
after midnight came home alone, and being instantly ]n\t 
out again in his own hall, like a rushlight, by the chief 
butler, went sighing to bed. 


CHArTEIl XXXIV. 

A SHOAL OP BARNACLES. 

Mr. Henry Gowan and the dog were established fre- 
quenters of the cottage, and the day was fixed for the wed- 
ding. There was to be a convocation of Barnacles on the 
occasion; in order that that very high and very large fain- 
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ily might shed as much lustre on the marriage, as so dim 
an event was capable of receiving. 

To have got the wdiole Barnacle family together, would 
have been impossible for two reasons. Firstly, because no 
building could have held all the members and connections 
of that illustrious house. Secondly, b(K*.ause wherever 
there was a Sf[iiarc yard of ground in British occupation 
under the sun or moon, with a ])ublic i)Ost U})on it, sticking 
to that i)ost was a Barnacle. No intrepid navigator could 
plant a flag-staff upon any spot of earth, and take posses- 
sion of it in the Britisli name, but to tliat s])ot of earth, so 
soon as the discovery was known, tlic Circumlocution Office 
sent out a Baiaiacde and a dispatch-box. Thus the Barna- 
cles were all over the Avorld, in every direction — dispatch- 
boxing the compass. 

But, while the so-potent art of Prospero himself wwild 
have failed in sumiiioiiing the Barnacles from every speck 
of ocean and dry land on which there was nothing (except 
mischief) to be done, and anything to bo pocketed, it was 
perfectly feasible to assemble a. good many Barnacles. 
This, Mrs. (Iowan applied herself io do: calling on Mr. 
Meagles fre(iuently, witli new additions to the list, and 
holding conferences with that gentleman when lie was not 
engaged (as he generally was at this jieviod) in examining 
and paying the debts of his future soii-in-law, in the apart- 
ment of the S(*ales and scoop. 

One marriage guest tliero was, in reference to whose 
presence Mr. Meagles felt a nearer interest and concern 
than in tlie attendance of the most elevated Barnacle ex- 
pected; though ho Avas far from insensible of tlie honour 
of having such company. This guest was Clennam. But, 
Clonnam had made a jiroinise he htdd sacred, among the 
trees that summer night, and, in the chivalry of his heart, 
regarded it as binding him to many implied obligations. 
In forgetfulness of liimself, and delicate service to her on 
all occasions, ho was never to fail; to begin it, he answered 
Mr. Meagles cheerfully, ^‘1 shall come, of course. 

ITis partner, Danicil Doyce, was something of a stum- 
bling-block in Mr. Meagles^ s Avay, tlie Avortby gentleman 
being not at all clear in his oavu anxious mind but that the 
mingling of Daniel with official Barnacleism might produce 
some explosive combination, even at a marriage breakfast. 
The national offender, hoAvever, lightened him of his tin- 
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easiness by coming down to Twickenham to represent that 
he begged, with the freedom of an old friend, and as a fa- 
vour to one, that he might not be invited. “ For,” said 
he, “ as my business with this set of gentlemen Avas to do a 
public duty and a public service, and as their business with 
me was to prevent it by wearing my soul out, I think wo 
had better not eat and drink together with a show of being 
of one mind.” Mr. Meagles Avas mueh amused by his 
friend’s oddity; and patronised him with a more protecting 
air of allowance than usual, Avhen he rejoined; “Well, 
well, Dan, you shall h.ive your oavu crotchety way.” 

To Mr. Ht'iiry GoAvan, as the time approached, Clennam 
tried to convey by all quiet and unpretending means, that 
he was frankly and disinteiestedly desirous of tendering 
him any friendship he Avould accept. Mr. GoAvan tieated 
him in return Avith his usual ease, and A\ith his usual show 
of confidence, A;hich Avas no confidence at all. 

' “ You see, Clennam,” he happened to remark in the 

course of conversation one day, when they Avere walking 
near the Cottage within a AA’cek of the marriage, “1 am a 
disappointed man. That, you knoAv already.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Clennam, a little embuirassed, “ I 
scarcely knoAv hoAv.” 

“Why,” returned Gowan, “I belong to a clan, or a 
clique, or a family, or a connection, or Avhatever you like 
to call it, that might have provided for me in any one of 
fifty Avays, and that took it into its head not to do it at 
all. So here 1 am, a poor devil of an artist.” 

Clennam Avas beginning, “ But on the other hand ” 

when GoAvan took him uji. 

“ Yes, yes, I know. I haA'c the good fortune of being 
beloved by a beautiful and charming girl whom I love 
with all my heart.” 

“(Is there much of it?” Clennam thought. Aud as he 
thought it, felt ashamed of himselt.) 

“ And of finding a father-iu-laAv who is a capital felloAV 
and a liberal good old boy. Still, J had other prospeeis 
washed and combed into my childish head Avhen it was 
washed and combed for me, and T took them to a pub- 
lic school when I washed and combed it for myself, and 
I am here without them, and thus I am a disappointed 
man.” 

Clennam thought (and as he thought it, again felt 
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ashamed of liimseli), was this notion of being disappointed 
in life, an assertioilnf station which the bridegroom brought 
into the family a^ his properly, having already carried it 
detrimentally into his pursuit? And was it a hopeful or a 
promising thing anywhere? 

“Not bitterly disapi)ointed, I think,” he said aloud. 

“Hang it, no; not bitterly,” laughed (Iowan. “My 
people are not worth that — though they are charndng fel- 
lows, and I have tlui grc'atest aff(‘crion for them. Besides, 
it’s pleasant to show tliem tliatl eaii do without then, and 
that they may all go to the D(‘vil. And besidcvS again, 
most men are disappointed in life, somehow or other, and 
influenced by their disappointment. But ii^s a dear good 
Avorld, and 1 lo\e it! ” 

“It lies fair before you now,” said Arthur. 

“ Fair as this summer river,” cried the other, with en- 
thusiasm, “and by Jove I glow willi admiration of it, and 
w ith ardour to run a race in it. It’s the best of old Avorlds ! 
And my calling! The best of old callings, isn’t it?” 

“ Full of interest and ambition, 1 conceive,” said Cleii- 
nam. 

“And imposition,” added Gowan, laughing; “we Avon’t 
leave out the imposition. 1 hope 1 may not break dowuiiii 
that; but there, my being a disajipointed man may show 
itself. I may not be able to face it out gravely enough. 
Between you and me, 1 think there is some danger of my 
being just enough soured not to be able to do that.” 

“ To do what? ” ask(‘d Cleniiam. 

“To keep it uj). To help myself in luy turn, as the 
man before me helps himself in liis, and pass the bottle of 
smoke. To keep up the pretence as to labour, and study, 
and patience, and being devoted to my art, and giving up 
aiiany solitary days to it, and abandoning many pleasures 
for it, and living in it, and all the rest of it — iu short, to 
pass the bottle of snioke^ according to rule.” 

“But it is well ‘for a man to respect his own vocation, 
whatever it is; and to think himself bound to u])hold it, 
and to claim for it the respect it deserves ; is it not? ” 
Arthur reasoned. “ And your vocation, Gowan, may really 
demand this suit and service, I confess I siiould have 
thought that all Art did.” 

“ What a good fellow you are, Clenuam ! ” exclaimed rhe 
other, stopping to look at him, as if with irrepressible ad- 
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miration. ‘‘What a capital fellow! You have never been 
disappointed. That^s easy to see.^^ 

It would have been so cruel if he had meant it, Unit 
Clennam firmly resolved to believe he did not mean it. 
Gowan, without pausing, laid his hand upon his shoul- 
der, and laughingly and lightly went on : 

“ Clennam, I don^t like to dispcd your generous visions, 
and I would give any money (if I had any) to live in such 
a rose-coloured mist. But wdiat I do in my trade, I do to 
sell. What all we fcdlows do, we do to sell. If we didn't 
want to sell it, for the most we can get for it, we shouldn't 
do it. Being work, it has to be done; but it^s easily 
enough done. All the rest is hocus-pocus. Now, here’s 
one of the advantages, or disadvantages, of knowing a dis- 
appointed man. You hear the truth.’’ 

Whatever he had heard, and whether it deserved that 
name or another, it sank into (dennam’s mind. It so took 
root there, that he began to fear Henry Gowan would al- 
ways be a trouble to him, and that so far he had gained 
little or nothing from the dismissal of Nobody, with all his 
inconsistencies, anxieties, and contradictions. He found 
a contest still always going on in his breast, between his 
promise to keep Gowan in none but good aspects before the 
mind of Mr. Meagles, and his enforced observation of 
Gowan in aspects that had no good in them. Nor could 
he quite support his own conscientious nature against mis- 
givings that ho distorted and discoloured him, by remind- 
ing himself that he never sought these discoveries, and 
that he would have avoided them with willingness and 
great relief. For, he never could forget what had been ; and 
he knew that he had once disliked Gowan, for no better 
reason than that he had come in liis way. 

Harassed by these thoughts, he now began to wish the 
marriage over, Gowan and his young wife gone, and liim- 
self left to fulfil his promise, and discharge the generous 
function he had accepted. This last week was, in truth, 
an uneasy interval for the whole house. Before Pet, or 
before Gowan, Mr. Meagles was radiant; but, Clennam 
had more than once found him alone, with his view of the 
scales and scoop much blurred, and had oft^n seen him 
look after the lovers, in the garden or elsewhere when he 
was not seen by them, with the old clouded face on which 
Gowan had fallen like a shadow. In the arrangement of 
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the house for the great occasion, many little reminders of 
the old travels of the father and mother and daughter had 
to be disturbed, and passed from hand to hand ; and some- 
times, in the midst of these mute witnesses to the life they 
had had together, even Pet herself would yield to lament- 
ing and weeping. Mrs. Meagles, the blithest and busiest 
of mothers, went about singing and cheering everybody; 
but she, honest soul, had her flights into store-rooms, 
where she would cry until her eyes were red, and would 
tlieu come out, attributing that appearance to pickled on- 
ions and pepper, and singing clearer than ever. Ma*s. 
Tickit, finding no balsam for a wounded mind in Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine, suffered greatly from low spirits, and 
from moving recollections of Minnie's infancy. When the 
latter were powerful with her, slie usually sent up secret 
messages importing that she was not in parlour condition 
as to her attire, and that she stdicited a sight of ^Mier 
child” in the kitclioii; tliore, she would bless luu- child’s 
face, and bless her child’s heart, and hug her child, in a 
medley of tears and congratulations, chopi)ing-boards, roll- 
ing-pins, and ])ie-crust, Avith the tenderness of an attached 
old servant, Avhicli is a very pretty tenderness indeed. 

But, all (lays come that are to Ik*; and the marriage-day 
was to be, and it came; and Avith it came all the Barnacles 
Avho AA'^ere bidden to the feast. 

There was ]Mr. Tite Barnacle, from the CircumlcAcution 
Office, and M(*avs Street, Grosvenor Scpiare, Avith the ex- 
pensive Mrs. Tite Barnacle vee Stiltstalking, Avho made the 
Quarter Days so long in coining, and the three expensive 
]VIiss Tite Ihiri nudes, double-loaded Avith accomplishments 
and ready to go (ffi’, and yet not going off Avith the sharp- 
ness of flasli and bang that might have been expected, but 
rather hanging fire. There Barnacle Junior, also from 
tlie Circumlocution Office, leaving the Tonnage of the coun- 
try, which he Avas somehoAV supposed to take under his 
protection, to look after itself, and, sooth to say, not at all 
impairing the efficiency of his protection by leaving it 
alone. Thtu*e was the engaging Young Barnacle, deriving 
from the sprightly side of the family, also from the Cir- 
cumlocution Office, gaily aud agreeably helping the occa- 
sion along, and treating it, in his sparkling way, as one of 
th(A official forms and fees of the Church Department of 
Hoav not to. do it. There were three other Young Barna* 
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cles, from three other offices, insipid to all the senses, and 
terribly in want of seasoning, doing the luarriage as they 
would have “ done ” the Nile, Old Eoiiie, the new singer, 
or derusaleiu. 

But, there was greater game than this. There was Lord 
Decimus Tile Barnacle liimself, in tlie odour of Circumlocu- 
tion — with the very snudl of ] )ispatch-Boxes U})on him. 
Yes, there Avas Lord Dt^ciinus Tite Iharnach^, who liad risen 
to official heights on tlie wings of one indignant idea, and 
that was, My Lords, that 1 am yet lo be told tliat it be- 
hoves a jlinisier of this five countiy lo set Ixmiids to the 
philanthrop}*, to cramp the chaiity, to fetter the })ublic 
spirit, to contract the enterprise, to damp the indepemh‘nt 
self -1 eliaiie(‘, (d‘ its peo})le. That was, in other words, 
that this great statesman was always ynt to 1)0 told that it 
behoved the Pilot of tlie slii}) to do anything but ])rosj)er in 
the ju-ivate loaf and fish trade asliore, the eivw being able, 
by dint of hard pum}iing, to kc'C]) the Blii[) above water 
without him. On this sublime diseovery, iu the great art 
How not to do it, Lord Decimus had long sustained the 
highest glory of the Barmudo family; and let any ill-advised 
member of either IFoiise but try IIow to do it, by bringing 
in a Bill to do it, that 1>111 was as good as dead and buried 
wdion Lord Decimus Tito lUirnacle ros(>! up in his place, and 
solemnly said, soaring into indignant majesty as the Cir- 
cumlocution ehe(uing soanxl around him, tliat lui was y(‘t 
to be told, M \ I.ords, that it behoved liim as the iMinister 
of this free country, to set bounds to tlio jdiilanthropy, to 
cramp the charity, to foticT the public spirit, to contract 
the enterprise, to damp tlie independent self-reliance, of 
its people. The discovery of tliis Behoving ]\rac]iiiic was 
the discovery of the political perpetual motion. Tt never 
wore out, though it was always going round and i-oniul iu 
all the State Departments. 

And there, with Ins nolde friend and relative Lord D(xu- 
mus, was William Barnach^, Avhohad made the over-famous 
coalition with Tudor Stiltstalking, and who always k(^pt 
ready his own particular recipe for JIow not to do it ; some- 
times tap])ing the Speaker, and drawing it fresh out of him, 
with a “First, I will beg you, sir, to infoiaij.^ the House 
what Precedent we liave for tlie course into which the hon- 
ourable gentleman would precipitate us; sometinu's ask- 
ing the honourable gentleman to favour him with his own 
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version of tlie Precedent; sometimes telling the honourable 
gentleman that he (William Barnacle) would search for a 
Precedent; and oftentimes crushing the honourable gen- 
tleman flat on the spot, by telling him there was no Prece- 
dent. But, Pi ecodent and Precipitate were, under all cir- 
cumstances, the well-matched pair of battle-horses of this 
able Circumlocutionist. No matter that the unhappy hon- 
ourable gentleman had been trying in vain, for twenty-five 
years, to precipitate AVilliam Barnacle into this — William 
I'aviiacle still put it to the House, and (at second-hand or 
so) to the country, whether he was to be precipitated into 
this. No matter that it was utterly irreconcilable with the 
nature of things and course of events, that the wretched 
honourable gentleman could ])ossibly produce a Precedent 
for this — William Barnacle would nevertheless thank the 
honourable gentleman for that ironical cheer, and would 
close with liim ujxm that issue, and would tell him to his 
teeth that there was no Precedent for this. It might pei- 
haps have been objeclc;d that tlie William Barnacle wisdom 
was not high wisdom, or the earth it bamboozled would 
never liave been madf', or, if made in a rash mistake, would 
have remained blank mad. ]>ut. Precedent and Precipi- 
tate together frightcnicd all objection out of most people. 

And there, too, was another Barnacle, a lively one, who 
had leaped Ihrtjugh twenty places in quick succession, and 
was always in two or three at once, and who was the much- 
nespected inventor of an art which he practised with great 
snccc‘ss and admiration in all Baniacle Governments. 
This was, when he was asked a Parliamentary question on 
any one topic, to return an answer on any other. It had 
done immense s('rvi(H*, and brought him into high esteem 
with the Circumloc.ulion Oflice. 

And there, too, was a sprinkling of less disfinguishod 
Parliamentary J>arna(des, who liad not as yet got anything 
snug, and were going through their probation to prove 
their worthiness. These Barnacles perched upon staircases 
and hid in passages, waiting their orders to make houses 
or not to make houses; and they did all their hearing, and 
oiling, and cheering, and barking, under directions from 
the heads of the family; and they put dummy motions on 
the paper in the Avay of other luoii’s motions; and they 
stalled disagreeable subj(*cts off until late in the night and 
late in the session, and then with virtuous patriotism cried' 
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out that it was too late; and they went down into the 
country, whenever they were sent, and swore that Lord 
Decimu? had revived trade from a swoon, and commerce 
from a fit, and had doubled the harvest of corn, quadrupled 
the harvest of hay, and' prevented no end of gold from fly- 
ing out of the Bank. Also these Barnacles were dealt, by 
the heads of the family, like so many cards below the 
court-cards, to public meetings and dinners; where they 
bore testimony to all sorts of services on the part of their 
noble and honourable relatives, and buttered the Barnacles 
on all sorts of toasts. And they stood, under similar or- 
ders, at all sorts of elections; and they turned out of their 
own seats, on the shortest notice and the must unreason- 
able terms, to let in other men; and they hhclied and car- 
ried, and toadied and jobbed, and corrupted, and ate heaps 
of dirt, and were indefatigable in the i)ublic service. And 
there was not a list, in all the Circumlocution Office, of 
places that might fall vacant anywhere within half a cen- 
tury, from a lord of the Treasury to a Cliinese consul, and 
up again to a governor-general of India, but, as applicants 
for such places, the names of some or of every one of these 
hungry and adhesive Barnacles were down. 

It was necessarily but a sprinkling of any class of Bar- 
nacles that attended the marriage, for there were not two 
score in all, and what is that substract(,‘d from Legion I 
But, the sprinkling was a swarnr in the Twickenham cot- 
'tage, and filled it. A Barnacle (assisted by a Barnacle) 
married the happy pair, and it behoved Lord Decimus Tite 
Barnacle himself to conduct Mrs. Mcaglcs to breakfast. 

The entertainment was not as agreeable and natural as 
it might have been. Mr. Meagles, hove down by his good 
company while he highly ai)preciatcd it, was not himself. 
Mrs. Gowan was herself, and that did not improve him. 
The fiction that it was not Mr. Meagles who had stood in 
the way, but that it was the Family greatness, and that 
the Family greatness had made a conc(!Ssion, and there was 
now a soothing unanimity, pervaded the affair, though it 
was never openly expressed. Then the Barnacles felt that 
they for their parts would have done with the Meagleses, 
when the present patronising o(!casion was over; and the 
Meagleses felt the same for their parts. Then Gowan, as- 
serting his rights as a disa})pointed man who had his 
grudge against the family, and who perhaps had allowed 
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his mother to have them there, as much in the hope that it 
might give them some annoyance as with any other bene\ - 
olent object, aired his pencil and his poverty ostentatiously 
before them, and told them he hoped in time to settle a 
crust of bread and cheese on his wife, and that he begged 
such of them as (more fortunate than himself) came in for 
any good thing, and could buy a picture, to please to re- 
member the poor painter. Then Lord Deciinus, who was 
a wonder on his own Parliamentary pedestal, turned out to 
be the windiest creature htu-e : proposing happiness to the 
bride and bridegroom in a series of platitudes, that would 
have made the hair of any sincere disciple and believer 
stand on end; and trotting, with the complacency of an 
idiotic ele])hant, among howling labyrinths of sentences 
which lie seenned to take for high roads, and never so much 
as wanted to get out of. Then Mr. Tito Barnacle could not 
but fe(d that tin* re Avas a person in company, wlio Avould 
have disturbed his life-long sitting to Sir Thomas Law- 
rence in full oificial character, if smdi disturbance had been 
possible: Avbile Barnacle Junior did, Avith indignation, 
coinmunieate to two vapid young gentlemen liis relatives, 
that there Avas a feller here, look liere, Avho had come to 
our Department Avithout an appointment and said he wanted 
to knoAV, you know; and that, look here, if he was to break 
out noAV, as lie might, you kiiOAV (for you never could tell 
Avhat an ungeutlemanly Radical of that sort Avould be 
up to next), and Avas to say, look here, that he wanted 
to kiioAv this moment, you kuoAv, that would be Jolly; 
wouldn’t it? 

The pleasantest part of the occasion, by far, to Cleimam, 
was the ])ain fullest. When Mr. and Mrs. Meagles at last 
hung about Pet, in the room Avith the tAvo pictures (Avhero 
the company Avere not), before going Avith her to the thresh- 
old which she could never re-(‘.ros3 to be the old Pet and 
the old deliglit, nothing could be more natural and simple 
than the three were. GoAvan liimself Avas touched, and 
answered Mr. Meagles’s GoAvan, take care of her, take* 
care of her! Avithaii earnest ‘‘Don’t be so broken-hearted, 
sir. By Heaven I Avill ! 

And so, with last sobs and last loving Avords, and a last 
look to Clennam of confidence in his promise, Pet fell back 
in the carriage, and her husband waATd liis hand, and they 
were away for Dover. Though not until the faithful Mrs. 
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Tickit, in her silk gown and jet black curls, had rushed out 
from some hiding-place, and thrown both her shoes after 
the carriage; an apparition which occasioned great surprise 
to the distinguished company at the windows. 

Tlie said coinpanj’^ being now relieviul from further at- 
tendance, and the chief Barnacles being rather hurried (for 
they liad it in hand just then to send a mail or two, wliich 
was in danger of going straight to its destination, beating 
about the seas like the Flying Dutchman, and to arrange 
with complexity for the stop])age of a good deal of impor- 
tant business otherwise in peril of Ixung done), went their 
several ways; with all affability conveying to Mr. and Mrs. 
Meagles, that general assurance tliat wliat they had been 
doing there, they had been doing at a sacrifice for Mr. and 
Mrs. Meagles\s good, which they always conveyed to Mr. 
John Bull ill their official condescension to that most 
unfortunate creature 

A miserable blank remained in the house, and in the 
hearts of the father and mother and (llennam. Mr. Mea- 
gles called only one remembrance to his aid, that really 
did him good. 

*^Tt^s very gratifying, Arthur,’^ he said, after all, to 
look back upon.^^ 

The past? ” said Clennam. 

‘‘Yes — but I mean the company.” 

It had made him much more low and unha]>i)y ar. the 
time, but now it really did him good. “It’s veiy gratify- 
ing,” he said, often repeating the remark in the course of 
the evening. “ Such high company ! ” 


CHAPTEll XXXV. 

WHAT WAS BEHIND MIL PANCKS ON LITTLE DOR- 

HIT’S HAND. 

It was at this time, that Mr. Pancks, in discharge of 
his compact with Clennam, revealed to him the whole of 
his gipsy story, and told him Little Dorrit’s fortune. Tier 
father Avas heir-at-law to a great estate that had long lain 
unknown of, unclaimed, and accumulating. His right 
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was now clear, nothing interposed in his way, the Marshal- 
sea gates stood open, the Marshalsea walls were down, a 
few flourishes of his pen, and he was extremely rich. 

In his tracking out of the claim to its complete estab- 
lishment, Ml*. Paiicks had shown a sagacity that nothing 
could baffle, and a patience and secrecy that nothing could 
tire. ‘‘ [ little thought, sir,^^ said Pancks, when you and 
I crossed Smithfield that night, and I told you what sort 
of a Collecitor 1 was, that this would come of it. I little 
tliought, sir, wlicn 1 told you you wore not of the Clen- 
nams of Cornwall, that I was ever going to tell you who 
of the Porrits of Dors(‘tshirc.” Ho then went on to 
detail, How, having that name recorded in his note-book, 
he w'as first attracted hy the name alone. How, having 
often found two exactly similar names, even belonging to 
the same phua*, to involve no traceable consanguinity, near 
or distant, lie did not at first give much heed to this; 
except in Iho way of sp(*culation as to what a surprising 
change would bo made in the condition of a little seam- 
stress, if she (urnld bo shown to have any interest in so large 
a })ro]ierty. How ha ratluu* supposed himself to have pur- 
sued the id(‘a into its lu'xt degree, because there was some- 
thing uncommoii in the quiet little seamstress, which 
])leased him and provoked his curiosity. How he had felt 
liis way inch by inch, and “Moled it out, sir’^ (that was 
Mr. Pancks^s ex])rcs8ion), grain by grain. How, in the 
beginning of tlie labour described by lliis new verb, and to 
render wliicli tlu^ more expressive JMr. Paneks sluit hise 3 ’'cs 
in pronouncing it and shook his hair over them, he had al- 
ternated from sudden lights and hopes to sudden darkness 
and no hopes, and ba(*k again, and back again. How he 
had made aequaiiitanees in the Prison, expressly that he 
might (.‘om(3 ami go tlnu-e as all other comers and goers did; 
and how his first ray of light Avas unconsciously given him 
by Mr. Dorrit himself, and by his son: to botli of Avhom he 
easily became known; Aviili both of whom he talked much, 
casually (“ but always Moleiug you'll oliscrve,^^ said Mr. 
Pancks): and from wlioin he derived, without b(*ing at all 
suspected, two or three little jioints of family history 
Avhich, as he began to liold clues of his own, suggested oth- 
(M’s. IIow it had at length become })huu to Mr. Pancks, 
that he had made* a real discovery of the heir-at-laAV to a 
great fortune, and that his discovery had but to be ripened 
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to legal fulness and perfection. How he had, thereupon, 
sworn his landlord, Mr, Rugg, to secrecy in a solemn man- 
ner, and taken him into Moleing partnership. How they 
had employed John, Chivery as their sole clerk and agent, 
seeing 'to whom he was devoted. And how, until the 
present hour, when authorities mighty in the Bank and 
learned in the law declared their successful labours ended, 
they had confided in no other human being. 

“ So if the whole thing had broken down, sir,” concluded 
Pancks, “ at the very last, say the day before the other 
day when I showed you our papers in tlie Prison yard, or 
say that very day, nobody but ourselves would have been 
cruelly disappointed, or a penny the worse.” 

Clennam, who had been almost incessantly shaking hands 
with him throughout the narrative, was reminded by tliis 
to say, in an amazement which even the preparation he had 
had for the main disclosure scarcely smoothed down, “ My 
dear Mr. Pancks, this must have cost you a great sum of 
money.” 

“Pretty well, sir,” said the triumphant Pancks, “No 
trifle, though we did it as cheap as it could be done And 
the outlay was a difficulty, let me toll you.” 

“A difficulty!” repeated Clennam. “But the difficul- 
ties you have so wonderfully conquered in the whole busi- 
ness ! ” shaking his hand again. 

“I’ll tell you how I did it,” said the delighted Pancks, 
putting his hair into a condition as elevated as himself. 
“Pirst, I spent all I had of my own. That wasn’t much.” 

“I am sorry for it,” said Clennam; “not that it matters 
now, though. Then, what did you do?” 

“Then,” answered Pancks, “I borrowed a sum of my 
proprietor.” 

“Of Mr. Casby?” said Clennam. “lie’s a fine old 
fellow.” 

“Noble old boy; an’t he?” said Mr. Pancks, enteiii% 
on a series of the dryest of snorts. “Generous old buck. 
Confiding old boy. Philanthropic old bucik. Benevolent 
old boy ! Twenty per cent I engaged to pay him, sir. 
But we never do business for less, at our shop.” 

Arthur felt an awkward consciousness of having, in his 
exultant condition, been a little premature. 

“ I said to that — boiling-over old Christian,” Mr. Pancks 
pursued, appearing greatly to relish this descriptive epi- 
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thet, that I had got a little project on hand; a hopeful 
one; I told him a liopeful one^ which Avanted a certain 
small capital. I proposed to him to lend me the money on 
my note Wliich he did, at twenty; sticking the twenty 
on in a business-like way, and putting it into the note, to 
look like a part of the jn’incipal If I had broken down 
after that, I should have been his grubber for the next 
seven years at half wages and double grind. But he’s a 
perfect Patriarcli; and it would do a man good to serve 
liim on such terms — on any terms ’’ 

Artliur for liis life could not have said with confidence 
A-rhether Pancks really tliought so or not 

‘‘When tliat was gone, sir,’’ resumed Pancks, “and it 
did go, though I dribbled it out like so much blood, I had 
taken Mr. Kugg into the secret I proposed to borrow of 
Mr. Pugg (or of Miss Kugg; it’s the same thing; she 
made a little money by a speculation in the Common Pleas 
once). ITe lent it at ten, and tliought that pretty high. 
But Mr. Kugg’s a red-haired man, sir, and gets his hair 
cut. And as to the crown of liis hat, it’s high. And 
as to the liriiii of Ins hat, it’s narroAV. And there’s no 
more beiievohaice bubbling out of himy than out of a nine- 
pin.” 

“Your own recompense for all this, i^Ir. Pancks,” said 
Cleiinain, “ouglit to be a largo one.” 

“ I don’t mistrust getting it, sir,” said Pancks. “ I have 
made no bargain. I OAved you one on that score; noAV, I 
luiA^e paid it. Alon(‘y out of poekc't made good, time fairly 
alloAved for, and Mr. Kugg's bill settled, a thousand 
pounds Avould be a fortune to me. That nmtter I place in 
your lianils. 1 authorise you, uoav, to break all this to the 
family in any Avay you think best. Miss Amy Dorrit Avill 
bo with Mrs. Fiuching this morning. The sooner done the 
better. Can’t bo done too soon.” 

This conversation took place in Clennam’s bedroom, 
while lie was yet in bed. For, Mr. Pancks had knocked 
up the house and made his Avay in, very early in the morn- 
ing; and, without once sitting doAvu or standing still, had 
delivered himself of the Avhole of his details (illustrated 
with a variety of documents) at tlio bedside. lie noAV said 
lie Avould “go and look up Mr. Itugg,” from whom his ex- 
cited state of mind appeared to require another back; and 
bundling up his papers, and exchanging one more hearty 
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shake ot the hand with C^ennam, he went at full speed 
down-stairs, and steamed off. 

Clennam, of course, resolved to go direct to Mr. Casby's. 
He dressed and got out so quickly, that he fouud himself 
at the corner of the patriarchal strctd iu*arly an hour before 
her time; but he was not sorry to have the opportunity of 
calming himself with a leisurely walk. 

When he returned to the street, and had knocked at the 
briglit brass knocker, he Avas iiiforiiu'd that she had come, 
and was shown up-staii-s to Flora’s breakfast-room. Little 
Dorrit was not there herself, but Flora was, and testilu^d 
the greatest amazement at seeing him. 

^^Good gracious, Arthur — Doyce and Clennam!^’ cried 
that lady, who Avoiild liave ever tliouglit of seeing such a 
sight as this and pray excuse a wraj^per for upon my word 
I really never ami a faded check too which is worse but our 
little friend is making me a, not that 1 m‘ed mind mention- 
ing it to you for you must know that tluue are such things 
a skirt, and having arranged that a trying on should take 
place after breakfast is the reason tliough I wish not so 
badly starched.” 

‘‘ I ought to make an apology,” said Arthur, for so 
early and abru])t a visit; l)ut you Avill excuse it Avhen I tell 
you the cause.” 

‘‘In times for ever fled Arthur,” returmal Mr^. Kinching, 
pray excuse me Doyce and (flennam inlinitely more (Cor- 
rect and though unquestionably distant still ’tis distan(*o 
lends enchantment to the view, at least 1 doidt mean tliat 
and if I did I suppose it would de])end considerably on the 
nature of the view, but I’m running on again and you put 
]t all out of my head.” 

She glanced at him tenderly, and resumed: 

“In times for ever fled 1 Avas going to say it Avould have 
sounded strange indeed for Arthur (dennani — Doyce and 
Clennam naturally quite different — to juake aj)ologies fox- 
coming here at any time, but that is ])ast and Avhat is ])ast 
can never be recalled exce]>t in his oAvn case as poor Mr. 
F said when he was in s])irits Cucumber and therefore 
never ate it.” 

She was making the tea Avhen Arthur came in, and doav 
hastily finished that opeiation. 

“Papa,” she said, all mystery and Avliisper, as she sliut 
down the teapot lid, ‘Ms sitting prosingly breaking his 
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new-laid egg in the back parlour over the City article ex- 
actly like the Woodpecker Tapping and need never know 
that you are here, and our little friend you are well aware 
may be fully trusted when slie comes down from cutting 
out on tlie large table ovei'head.” 

Artliur then told lier, in the fewest words, tliat it was 
their little friend he came to ser; and what he had to an- 
nounce to tlieir little friend At wliich astounding intelli- 
gciK^e, Flora clasped her hands, fell into a tremble, and 
shed tears of sympathy and pleasure, like tlie good-natured 
creature she really was. 

f'or gracious sake let me get out of the way first, said 
Flora, putting her hands to her ears, and inoviug towards 
the door, or I know 1 shall go off d(^ad and screaming and 
make everybody worse, and the dear little thing only this 
morning looking so nice and neat and good and yet so poor 
and now a fortune is she really and deserves it too! and 
might I mention it to Mr. F’s Aunt Arthur not Doyeo and 
(deunam for this once or if objectionable not on any 
account.’^ 

Arthur nodded liis free ])ermission, since Flora shut out 
all vt'rbal communication Flora nodded in return to thank 
him, and hurried out of the room. 

Little Dorrit’s step was already on the stairs, and in am 
other moment she was at the door. Do what ho would to 
compose his face, he could not convey so mucli of an ordi- 
nary expression into it, but that the moment she saw it she 
dropped her work, and cried, “Mr. Olennam! WhaFs the 
matter? 

“N'othing, nothing. That is, no misfortune has hap- 
Y)ened. 1 have come to tell you something, but it is a piece 
of great good-fortune.’^ 

“ Good- fortune? ’’ 

“ Wonderful fortune! ” 

They stood in a window, and her eyes, full of light, 
were fixed upon his face. He put an arm about her, see- 
ing her likely to sink down. She put a hand upon that 
arm, partly to rest upon it, and i)artly so to preserve their 
relative positions as that her intent look at him should be 
shaken by no change of attitude in either of them. Her 
lips seemed to repeat “ Wonderful fortune? ” He repeated 
it again, aloud. 

‘^Dear Little DorritI Your father.’^ 
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The ice of the pale face broke at the word, and little 
lights and shoots of expression passed all over it. They 
were all expressions of pain. Her breath was faint and 
hurried. Her heart beat fast. He would have clasped 
the little figure closer, but he saw that the eyes appealed 
to him not to be moved. 

Your father can be free within this week. He does 
not know it; we must go to him froin here, to tell him of 
it. Your father wnll be free Avithin a few days. Your 
father will be free Avithin a feAv hours. Remember Ave 
must go to him from liere, to t(‘ll him of it ! ” 

That brought her back. Her eyes Averc closing, but 
they opened again. 

‘‘This is not all tlie good-fortune. This is not all the 
Avonderful good-fortune, my dear Jjittle Dovrit Shall I 
tell you more? 

Her lips shaped “ Yes.’^ 

“ Your father Avill be no beggar Avhen he is free. He 
will want for nothing. Shall 1 tell you more? Remem- 
ber I Ho knows nothing of it; avc must go to him, from 
here, to tell him of it! 

She seemed to entreat him for a little time. He held 
her in his arm, and, after a pause, bent down his ear to 
listen, 

“ Hid you ask me to go on? 

“ Yes.” 

“He will bo a rich man. He is a rich man. A great 
sum of money is Availing to be paid over to him as his 
inheritance; you are all henceforth very Avealthy, Brav- 
est and best of children, I thank Hea\'en that you are 
rewarded ! ” 

As he kissed her, she turned her head toAvards his shoul- 
der, and raised her arm toAvards his neck; cried out 
“Father! Father! Father !” and swooned away 

Upon which, Flora returned to take care of her, and 
hovered about her on a sofa, intermingling kind offices and 
incoherent scraps of conversation in a manner so confound- 
ing, that whether she ])ressed the Marshalsea to take a 
spoonful of unclaimed dividends, for it would do her good; 
or whether she congratulated Little I)orrit^s father on com- 
ing into possession of a hundred thousand smelling-bot- 
tles; or whether she explained that she put seventy-five 
thousand drops of spirits of lavender on fifty thousand 
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pounds of lump sugar, and that she entreated Little Dorrit 
to take that gentle restorative; or whether she bathed the 
foreheads of l)oyce and Cleimam in vinegar, and gave the 
late Mr. V more air; no one with any sense of responsibil- 
ity could have undertaken to decide. A tributary stream 
of confusion, moreover, poured in from an adjoining bed- 
rooni, where Mr. F’s Aunt appeared, from tlio sound of her 
voice, to be in a horizontal posture, awaiting her breakfast; 
and from which bower that inexorable lady snapped off 
short taunts, whenever she could get a hearing, as, Don’t 
believe it’s his doing! and ‘^He needn’t take no credit to 
himself for it! ” and It’ll be long enough, I expect, afore 
lie’ll give up any of liis own money!” all designed to 
disparage (dennam’s share in the discovery, and to re- 
lieve tliose inveterate feelings with wliich llr. F’s Aunt 
regarded liim, 

Ihit, Little Dorrit’s solicitude to get to her father, and 
to carry the joyful tidings to him, and not to leave him in 
his jail a iiioment with this happiness in store for him and 
still unknown to him, did more for her speedy restoration 
than all the skill and attention on earth could have done. 
^^Coine with me to my dear father. Pray come and tell 
my dear father!” were the first words she said. Tier 
father, her father. She spoke of nothing but him, thought 
of nothing but him. Kneeling down and pouring out her 
thankfulness with uplifted liands, her thanks were for her 
father. 

Flora’s tenderness was quite overcome by this, and she 
launched out among the cups and saucers into a wonderful 
flow of tears and speech. 

d(!clare,” she sobbed, iieviu* was so cut up since 
your mama and my papa not Doyce and Clennam for this 
once but give the precious little thing a cup of tea and 
make her put it to her lips at least pray Arthur do, not 
even Mr. F’s last illness for that was of another kind and 
gout is not a child’s affection though very painful for all 
j)arties and Mr. F a martyr with his leg upon a rest and 
the wine trade in itself inflammatory for they will do it 
more or less ainong themselves and who can wonder, it 
seems like a dream I am sure to think of nothing at all tliis 
morning and now Mines of money is it really, but you must 
you know my darling love because you never will be strong 
enough to tell him all about it upon teaspoons, mightn’t 
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it be even best to try the directions of my own medical man 
for though the flavour is anything but agreeable still I force 
myself to do it as a prescription and find the benefit, you’d 
rather not why no my dear I’d rather not but still I do it 
as a duty, everybody will congratulate you some in earnest 
and some not and many Avill congratulate you with all their 
hearts but none more so I do assure you than from the bot- 
tom of my own I do myself thoiigli sensible of blundering 
and being stupid, and will be judged by Arthur not Doyce 
and Clennam for this once so good-bye darling and God 
bless you and may you be very happy and excuse the lib- 
erty, vowing that the dress shall never be finished by any- 
body else but sliall l)e laid by for a keepsake just as it is 
and called Litth^ Dorrit though why that strangest of de- 
nominations at any time I never did myself and now I 
never shall ! ” 

Thus Flora, in taking leave of her favourite. Little 
Dorrit thanked her, and embi'aced her, over and over 
again*; and finally came out of the house with Clennam, 
and took coach for the Marshalsea. 

It Avas a strangely unreal ride through the old squalid 
streets, with a sensation of being raised out of them, into 
an airy Avorld of Avealth and grandeur. Wlieu Arthur told 
her that she Avould soon ride in lier own eari’iage through 
very different scenes, Avhen all these familiar expiuiences 
Avould ha\"e vanished away, she looloal frighfiuKKl. Ihit, 
when he substituted her fatlmr for hersc'lf, and told her 
hoAV he Avould ride in his carriage, and how gr(iat and grand 
he Avoiild be, her tears of joy and innocent ])ride fell 
fast. Seeing that the happiness lier mind could realise 
was all shining upon him, Arthur kept that single figuit* 
before her; and so they rode brightly thi’ough the poor 
streets in the prison neighbourhood, to carry him tlie great 
neAvs. 

When ilr. ChiA^ery, avIio Avas on duty, admitted them 
into the Lodge, he suav something in their faces Avhich 
filled him Avith astonishment. lie stood looking aft(‘r 
them, Avhen they hurried into the prison, as though he per- 
ceived that they had come back accompanied by a ghost 
apiece. Two or three Collegians A\diom they passed, looked, 
after them too, and presently joining Mr. Cliivery, formed 
a little group on the Lodge steps, iu the midst of Avhicih 
there spontaneously originated a whisper that the Father 
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was going to get his discharge. Within a few minutes, it 
was heard in the remotest room in the College. 

Little Dorrit opened the door from without, and they 
both entered. He was sitting in his old grey gown, and 
Ids old black cap, in the sunlight by the window, reading 
his newspaper. His glasses were in Ins liand, and he had 
just looked round; surprised at iirst, no doubt, by lier step 
upon the stairs, not expecting her until night; surprised 
again, by seeing Arthur Clennnm in lier company. As they 
came in, the same unwonted look in botli of them which 
had alr(?ady caught attention in the yaial below, struck him. 
He did not rise or speak, but laid down his glasses and his 
newspaper on tlie tal)l(‘, beside him, and looked at thtmi 
with Ids moutli a little OjUMi, and his lips trembling. When 
Arthur put out his liand, he touched it, but not with his 
usual state; and then lu^ turned to his daughter, who had 
sat down close beside him Avith her hands upon his shoul- 
d('r, and looki'd attentively in her face. 

Father! I lia.ve Ix'en made so happy this morning! 

Yon hav(‘ Ihhmi made so hap])y, my dear?^^ 

Ily ^I’r. Climnam, father. He brouglit me such joyful 
and AA^onderful intelligenee about you! If he had not, 
with his great kindness and gmitleness, prepared me for it, 
father — prepared me for it, father — I think I could not 
have borne it.'' 

Mov agitation was exceedingly great, and the tears rolled 
down her face. He put his hand suddenly to his heart, 
and looked at Clennam. 

‘^(Join])ose yourself, sir,*’ said Clennam, ‘'and take a 
little time to tliink. To think of the brightest and most 
fortunate accidents of life. We have all heard of great 
surprises of joy. They are not at an end, sir. They are 
ran*, but not at an end.” 

‘‘Mr. Clennam? "Not at an end? Not at an end 

for Hi', toiurned himself upon the breast, instead of 

saying “me.” 

“No,” returned Clennam. 

“ Wliat sur])rise,” he asked, keeping his left handover 
his heart, and there stopping in his speech, while with his 
right hand he j^iit his glasses exactly level on the table : 
“ what such surprise can be in store for me? ” 

“Let me answer with another cpiestion. Tell me, Mr. 
Dorrit, what surprise would be the most imlooked for and 
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the most acceptable to you. Do not be afraid to imagine 
it, or to say what it would be.’^ 

He looked steadfastly at Clennam, and, so looking at 
him, seemed to change into a very old haggard man. The 
sun was bright upon the wall beyond tlie window, and on 
the spikes at top. lie slowly stretched out the hand that 
had been upon his heart, and pointed at the wall. 

It is down,’^ said Cleiuiani. ^^Gone ! 

He remained in tlm same attitude, looking steadfastly at 
him. 

And in its place,” said Clennam, slowly and distinctly, 
^^are the means to possess and enjoy the utmost that they 
have so long shut out. Mr. Dorrit, there is not the small- 
est doubt that within a few days you will be free, and 
highly prosperous. 1 congratulate you Vv'ith all my soul on 
this change of fortune, and on the happy future into which 
you are soon to carry tlie treasure you liave been Idest^ith 
here — the best of all the riches you can have elsewhere — 
the treasure at your side.” 

With those words, he pressed his hand and released it; 
and liis daughter, laying her face against liis, encircled 
him ill the hour of his prosperity with her arms, as she 
had in the long years of his adversity encircled him with 
her love and toil and truth; and poured out her full 
lieart in gratitude, hope, joy, blissful ecstasy, and all for 
him. 

“I shall see him, as I never saw him yet. I shall see 
my dear love, with the dark cloud (dinired away. 1 shall 
see him, as my poor mother saw him long ago. O my 
dear, my dear! O father, father! O thank God, thank 
God!” 

He yielded himself to her kisses and caresses, but did 
not return them, except that lie put an arm about her. 
Neither did lie say one word, liis steadfast look was now 
divided between her and (Jlennam, and he began to shake 
as if he were very cold. Explaining to Little Dorrit that 
he would run to the coifee-housc for a bottle of wine, Ar- 
thur fehihed it with all tlie haste lie could use. While it 
was being brought from the cellar to tlie bar, a number of 
excited jicoplo asked him v/hat liad happened; when he 
hurriedly informed them, that Mr. Dorrit had succeeded 
to a fortune. 

On coming back with the wine in his hand, he found that 
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she had placed her father in his easy-chair, and had loos- 
ened his shirt and neckcloth They filled a tumbler with 
wine, and held it to his lips. When lie had swallowed a 
little, he took the glass himself and emptied it. Soon after 
that, he leaned back in his chair and cried, with his hand- 
kerchief before his face 

After this had lasted a while, Clennam thought it a 
good season for diverting his attention from the main sur- 
prise, by relating its details. Slowly, therefore, and in a 
quiet tone of voice, he explained them as he best could, 
and enlarged on the njiture of Paneks's service 

“ He shall be — lia — he shall be handsomely recompensed, 
sir,’’ said the Father, starting u[) and moving hurriedly 
about tli(3 room. ‘‘Assure yourself, i\[r. Clennam, that 
everybody concerned shall be — ha — shall be nobly reward- 
ed. !No one, my dc'ar sir, shall say that he has an unsat- 
istied claim against me. I sluill repay the — hum — the 
advances 1 have had from you, sir, with peculiar pleasure. 
J beg to be informed, at your early convenience, what 
advances you have made my son.” 

He had no pur])ose in going about the room, but lie was 
not still a nioment^ 

“ Everybody,” he said, “ shall be remembered. I will not 
go away from here iii anybody’s debt. All the people 
who have been — ha — well behaved towards myself and my 
family, shall be I'ewarded. Chivery shall be rewarded. 
Young flolm shall be rewarded. I ])artieularly wisli, and 
intend, to act munilicently, Mr. Clennam.” 

“Will you allow me,” said Arthur, laying his purse on 
the table, “to supply any present contingencies, Mr. Hor- 
rit? J thought it best to bring a sum of money for the 
purpose.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you. I accept with readiness 
at the present moment, what 1 could not an liour ago have 
conscientiously taken. I am obliged to you for the tempo- 
rary accommodation. Exceedingly temjiorary, but well 
timed — well timed.” His hand had closed upon the 
money, and he carried it about with liim. “Be so kind, 
sir, as to add the amount to those former advances to which 
I have already referred; being careful, if you please, not 
to omit advances made to my son. A mere verbal state- 
ment of the gross amount is all I shall — ha — all I shall 
require.” 
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His eye fell upon his daughter at this point, and he 
stopped for a nionient to kiss her, and to pat her head. 

“it will be neeessary to find a milliner, my love, and to 
make a speedy and complete change in your very plain 
dress. Something must be dojie with Maggy toi\ who at 
present is — ha — barely respectable, barely respectable. 
And your sister, Amy, and your brother. And unj brother, 
your uncle — poor soul, I trust this will rouse him — mes- 
sengers must be desx)atchcd to fetch them. Tliey must be 
informed of this. We miist break it to them cautiously, 
but they must be informed directly. We owe it as a duty 
to them, and to ourselves, from this moment, not to let 
tliem — hum — not to let them do anything.’* 

This was the first intimation he had ever given, that he 
was privy to the fact that they did something for a liveli- 
hood. 

He was still jogging about the room, with the purse 
clutched in his hand, when a great cheering arose in the 
yard, ^^The news has spread already,” said ( Ueniiam, look- 
ing down from the ’winrlo\v. “ Will you show ytiurself to 

them, Mr. Dorrit? They are very earnest, ami they evi- 
dently wnsh it.” 

“I — hum — ha — T confess I could have desired, Amy my 
dear,” he said, jogging about in a more feverish flutter than 
before, ^‘to have made some change in my dress first, and 
to have bought a — hum — a watcli and chain Hut if it 
must be done as it is, it — ha — it must be dom*. Kasten the 
collar of my shirt, my dear. Mr. (Ueiinam, would you 
oblige me — hum — with a blue neckcloth yoii will find 
in that drawer at your elbow. Button my coat across at 
the chest, my love. It looks — ha — it looks broader, but- 
toned.” 

With his trembling hand he pushed his givy hair up, and 

then, taking Cleiinam and his daugliter for supporters, 
a])peared at the wdiidow leaning on an arm of each 
The Collegians cheered him very heartily, and , he kissed 
his hand to them with great uidianity and jirotection 
When he withdrew into the room again, he said “l\)or creat- 
ures! ” in a tone of much pity for their miserable condition 

Little Dorrit was deeply anxious that he should lie down 
to compose himself. On Arthur’s speaking to her of his 
going to inform Pancks that lie might now appear as soon as 
he would, and pursue the joyful business to its close, she 
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untreated him in a whisper to stay with her, until her 
lather should be quite calm and at rest. He needed no 
second entreaty; and she prepared her father’s bed, and 
])egged him to lie down. For another half liour or more 
ho would be persuaded to do nothing but go about the 
room, divscussing with himself the ])robal)ilities for and 
against the Marshal’s allowing the whole of the prisoners 
to go to the windows of the official residence which com- 
manded the street, to see himself and family fiepart fox 
t‘ver in a carriage — which, ho said, he thought would l)e a 
Sight for them. l>ut, gradually, he began to droop and 
lire, and at last stretched himself upon the bed. ^ 

She took her faithful ])lace beside him, fanning him and 
cooling liis forehead; and he seemed to be falling asleep 
(ahvays with tlu^ money in his hand), when lie iinexpect- 
tully sat up and snid: 

‘‘Mr, Clcnnam, I beg your pardon. Am I to under- 
stand, my dear sir, that I (*ould — ha — could pass through 
the Lodge at this moment, and — hum — take a walk? ” 

think not, Mr. Dorrit,” was the unwilling reply. 
^'Tliere are certain forms to completed; and although 
your detention here is now in itself a form, I fear it is one 
that for a little longer has to be observed too.” 

At this ho shed tears again. 

“ It is but a few hours, sir,” Clennam cheerfully urged 
upon him. 

“ A few hours, sir,” lie returned in a sudden passioUc, 

You talk very easily of hours, sir! How long do you 
suppose, sir, that an hour is to a man who is choking for 
want of air? ” 

It was his last demonstralion for that time; as, after 
shedding some more tears and querulously complaining that 
he couldn’t breathe, he slowly fell into a slumber. Clen- 
iiam had abundant occupation for his thoughts, as he sat in 
the quiet room Avatching the father on his bed, and the 
daughter fanning Ins face. 

Little Dorrit had been thinking too. After softly put- 
ting his grey hair aside, and touching his forehead with 
her lips, she looked towards Arthur, who came nearer to 
her, and pursued in a Ioav whisper the subject of her 
thoughts. 

“ Mr. Clennam, will he pay all his debts before he leaves 
here? ” 
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“No doubt. All.” 

“ All the debts for which he has been imprisoned here, 
all my life and longer? ” 

^“No doubt.” 

There was something of uncertainty and remonstrance in 
her look; something that was not all satisfaction. He 
wondered to detect it, and said : 

“ You are glad that he should do so?” 

“Are you?” asked Little Dorrit, wistfully. 

“Ami? Most heartily glad!” 

“ Then I know I ought to be.” 

“And are yoti not? ” 

“It seems to me hard,” said Little Dorrit, “that he 
should have lost so many years and suffered so much, and 
at last pay all the debts as well. It seems to me hard that 
he should pay in life and money both.” 

“My dear child ” Clennam was beginning. 

“Yes, I know I am wrong,” she pleaded timidly, “don’t 
think any worse of mo; it has grown up with me here.” 

The prison, which could spoil so many things, had 
tainted Little Dorrit’s mind no more than this. Engen- 
dered as the confusion was, in compassion for the poor 
prisoner, her father, it was the first speck Clennam had 
ever seen, it was the last speck Clennam ever saw, of the 
prison atmosphere upon her. 

He thought this, and forebore to say another word. 
With the I bought, her purity aiul gooilness came before 
him in their brightest light. The little spot made them 
the more beautiful. 

Worn out with her own emotions, and yielding to the 
silence of the room, her hand slowly slackened and failed 
in its fanning movement, and her head dropped down on 
the pillow at her father’s side. Clennam rose softly, 
opened and closed the door without a sound, and passed 
from the prison, carrying the quiet with him into the tur- 
bulent streets. 
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CHAPTER XXXVT. 

THE MARSHALSEA BECOMES AN ORPHAN. 

And now the day arrived, when Mr. Dorrit and his fam- 
ily were to leave the prison for ever, and the stones of its 
much-trodden pavement were to know them no more. 

The i]iterval had been short, but he had greatly com- 
j)lained of its length, and had been imperious with Mr. 
Kugg touching the delay. He had been high with Mr. 
Rugg, and had threatened to (un])loy some one else. He 
]iad requested Mr. Rugg not to ])resume upon the place in 
which ]ie found him, but to do his duty, sir, and to do it 
with promptitude. He had told Mr. Rugg tliat he knew 
what lawyers and agents were, and that lie Avould not sub- 
mit to imposition. On that gentleman’s humbly represent- 
ing that he exerted himself to the utmost. Miss Fanny was 
v(iry short with him; desiring to know wliat less lie could 
do, when he had been told a dozen times that money was 
no object, and ex[.ressing her suspicion tliat he forgot 
wJiom he talked to. 

Towards the jMarshal, who was a Marshal of many years’ 
standing, and with whom he liad never had any jirevious 
difference, Mr. Dorrit comported liimself with severity. 
That officer, on personally tciuhu-ing liis congratulations, 
offered the free use of two rooms in his house for Mr. Dor- 
rit's occupation until liis de])artnre. Mr. Dorrit thanked 
him at the moment, and replied that he would think of it; 
but the Marslial was no sooner gone than lie sat down and 
wrote him a cutting note, in whicli he remarked that he 
had never on any Etirmer occasion had the honour of receiv- 
ing his congratulations (which was true, though indeed 
there had not been anything particular to congratulate him 
upon), and that lie begged, on behalf of himself and fam- 
ily, to repudiate the Marshal’s offer, with all those thanks 
which its disinterested character and its perfect indepen- 
dence of all worldly considerations demanded. 

Although his brother showed so dim a glimmering of 
interest in their altered fortunes, that it was very doubtful 
whether he understood them, Mr. Dorrit caused him to be 
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measured for new raiment by the hosiers, tailors, hatters, 
and bootmakers whom he called in for himself; and or- 
dered til at liis old clothes should be taken from him and 
burned. Miss Fanny and Mr. Tip required no direction in 
making an appearance of great fasliioii and elegance; and 
the three passed this interval together at the best hotel in 
the iieighlKnirhood — though truly, as Miss Fanny said, the 
best was very indifferent. In connection with that estab- 
lishment, Mr. Tip hired a cabriolet, horse, and groom, a 
very neat turn-out, wdiic.h Avas usually to be observed for 
two or three liuurs at a time, gracing the Borough High 
Street, outside the Marshalsea court-yard. A modest little 
hired chariot and pair was also frequently to be seen there; 
in aligliting fiom and entering which vehicle. Miss Fanny 
fluttered ilio Marslial's daughters by the display of inac- 
cessible boniicis. 

A great deal of business was transacted in this sliort pe- 
riod. Among other items, Messrs. Peddle and Pool, solici- 
tors, of Monument ihird, were instructed by their clitmt 
Edward Uorrit, Esquire, to address a hdter to Mr. Arthur 
(llennam, enclosing the sum of twenty-four pounds niiu' 
shillings and eiglitpence, being the amount of principal and 
interest computed at the rate of iiv<^ ])er cent, per annum, 
in wliicli their client believed liimself to be imlobied to 
Mr. Clennam. In making this communieation and remit- 
tance, Mer’srs. Peddle and Pool were farther imstracted by 
their client to remind Mr. Olennaiii, that the favour of the 
advance now repaid (including gate-fees) liad not been 
asked of him, and to inform him that it Avould not have 
been accepted if it had been openly proffered in liis name. 
With which tiny requested a stamped receipt, and remained 
his obedient S(*rvants. A great d(;al of Inisiness bad like- 
wise to be done, within the so-soon-to-be-orphaned Mar- 
shalsea, by Mr Dorrit so long its Fatlicr, chiefly arising 
out of applications made to him by Colh^giaiis for small 
sums of money. To these he responded with the greatest 
liberality, and Avith no lack of formality; always first Avrit- 
ing to appoint a time at Avliich tlui aj)pli(;ant might Avait 
upon him in his room, and then receiving him in the midst 
of a vast accumulation of documents, and accompanying 
his donation (for he said in every such ease, “it is a dona- 
tion, not a loan Avi til a great deal of good counsel: to 
the effect that lie, the expiring Father of the Marshalsea, 
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hoped to be long reiueiiibered, as an example that a man 
ijjiight preserve his own and the general respect even there. 

The Collegians were not envious. Resides that they had 
a personal and traditional regard for a Collegian of so many 
years’ standing, the event was creditable to the College, 
and made it famous in the newspapers. Perliaps more of 
them thought, too, than were quite aware of it, that the 
thing might in tlio lottery of chances have happeaied to 
tliemselves, or that something of tlie sort might yet liai)pen 
to themselves, some day or oth(*r. They took it very well. 
A few were low at tlie thouglit of being left behind, and 
being left poor; but even thest^ did not grudge tlie family 
their brilliant reverse. There might have bc'eii much nion*. 
envy in politer phices. ft seems probable that mediocrity 
of forturu^ would liave been disjiosed to be less magnani- 
mous than the Collegians, who lived from liand to mouth 
— from the jiawiibroker's hand to the dayk> dinner. 

They got up an addviiss to him, Avhicli they jiresented in 
a neat frame and glass (though it was not afterwards dis- 
])layed in t,he family mansion or preserved among the fam- 
ily jiajievs); and to whicli he returjunl a gracious answer. 
In that document lie assured th(^m, in a Royal numner, that 
he reeeived the proh^ssion of their attachment with a full 
(‘oiivietion of its siucHuity; and again generally exhorted 
them to follow his example — which, at least in so far as 
coming into a great ])ro})erty was eoncerued, there is no 
doubt they would hav<^ gladly imitated. He took the same 
oe(*asion of inviting tliem to a comprehensive entertainment, 
to be giv(‘u U) tlie wliole College in tlui yard, and at which 
he signiiied lui wouhl liavc tln^ liommr of taking a parting 
glass to the liealth and happiness of all those whom he 
was about to leuve luiiiiid. 

He did notin person dine at this jmblie rejiast (it louk 
place at two in the afternoon, and liis dinners now came 
in from the liotcl at six), but his son was so good as to take 
the head of tln‘> princi[)al tabh», and to be very free and en- 
gaging. He himself went about among the company, and 
rook notice of individuals, and saw that the viands were of 
the quality be had ordered, and that all were served. On 
the whole, he was like a baron of the olden time, in a rare 
good humour. At the conclusion of the r(q)ast, lie pledged 
his g\iests in a bumper of old Madeira; and told them that 
ho hoped they had enjoyed themselves, and what was more. 
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that they would enjoy themselves for the rest of the even- 
ing; that ho wished them well; and that he bade them 
welcome. His health being drunk with acclamations, he 
was not so baronial after all but that in trying to return 
thanks he broke down, in the manner of a mere serf with 
a heart in his breast, and wept before them all. After 
this great success, which ho supposed to bo a failure, he 
gave them ^^Mr. ( -hi very and his brother officers;” whom 
he had beforehand pveseiib'd with ten pounds each, and 
who were all in attendance. Jlr. Chivery spoke to the 
toast, saying, What you undertake to lock up, lock up; but 
remember tliat you are, in the words of the fettered Afri- 
can, a man and a brother ever. The list of toasts disposed 
of, Mr. Dorrit urbanely went through the motions of play- 
ing a game of skittles with the (.^ollegian who was tlie next 
oldest inhabitant to liimself; and left the tenantry to their 
diversions. 

But, all these occurrences preceded the final day. And 
now the day arrived when lie and his family were to leave 
the prison for ever, and when the stones of its much trod- 
den pavement were to know them no more. 

Noon was the hour appointed for the departure. As it 
approached, there was not a Collegian within doors, nor a 
turnkey absent. The latter class of gentlemen appeared 
in their Sunday clothes, and the greater part of the Colle- 
gians were brightened up as inmdi as circumstances al- 
lowed. Two or three flags were even displayed, and the 
children put on odds and ends of ribbon. Mr. Doi-rit him- 
self, at this trying time, preserved a serious but graceful 
dignity. IMiich of liis attention was given to his brother, 
as to whose bearing on the great occasion he felt anxious. . 

^^My dear Frederick,” said he, you will give me your 
arm, we will pass among our friends together. I think 
it is right that we slioiild go out arm-in-arm, my dear 
Frederick.” 

‘•Hall!” said Frederick. “Yes, yes, yes, yes.” 

“And if, my dear Frederick,— if you could, without put- 
ting any great constraint upon yourself, thiwv a little (pray 
excuse me, Frederick), a little polish into your usual 
demeanour ” 

“William, William,” said the other, shaking his head, 
“it’s for you to do all that. I don’t know how. All for- 
gotten, forgotten ! ” 
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my dear fellow/^ returned William, ^^for that 
very reason, if for no other, y^Ai must positively try to 
rouse yourself. What you have forgotten you must now 
begin to recall, my dear Frederick. Your position ” 

‘‘Eh?” said Frederick. 

“Your position, my dear Frederick.” 

“Mine? ” He looked first at his own figure, and then at 
his brother’s, and then, drawing a long breath, cried, 
“Hah, to be sure! Yes, yes, yes.” 

“ Your position, my dear Frederick, is now a fine one. 
Your position, as my brother, is a very fine one. And I 
know that it belongs to your conscientious nature, to try to 
become worthy of it, my dear Frederick, and to try to 
^dorn it. To be no discredit to it, but to adorn it.” 

“ William,” said the other weakly, and with a sigh, “ I 
will do anything you wish, my brother, provided it lies in 
my power. Pray be so kind as to recollect what a liiiiited 
power mine is. What would you wish me to do to-day, 
brother? Say what it is, only say wliat it is.” 

“ My dearest Frederick, nothing. It is not worth ti’oub- 
ling so good a heart as yours with.” 

“Pray trouble it,” returned the other. “It finds it no 
trouble, William, to do anything it can for you.” 

William passcal his hand across his eyes, and murmured 
with august satisfaction, “Blessings on your attachment, 
my poor dear fellow! ” Then he said aloud, “Well, my 
dear Frederick, if you will only try, as we walk out, to 
show that you are alive to the occasion — that you think 
about it ” 

“ What would you advise me to think about it? ” re- 
turned lus submissive brother. 

“ Oh! my dear ]^h*ederi(‘k, how can I answer you? I can 
only say what, in leaving these good people, I think 
myself.” 

“That’s it!” cried his brother. “That will help me.” 

“I find that I think, my dear Frederick, aiulwitli mix(‘d 
emotions in which a softened compassion predominates, 
What will they do without me ! ” 

“True,” returned his brother. “Yes, yes, yes, yes. 
I’ll think that as we go, What will they do without 
my brother! Poor things! What will they do without 
him!” 

Twelve o’clock having Just struck, and the carriage being 
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reported ready in the outer court-yard, the brothers pro- 
eeeded downstairs arm-in-arm. Edward Dorrit, Esquiro 
(once Tip), and his sister Fanny followed, also arm-in-arm; 
Mr. Plornish and Maggy, to whom had been entrusted the 
removal of such of the family effects as wore considered 
Avorth removing, folloAved, bearing bundles and burdens to 
be packed in a cart. 

In the yard, Avcre the Collegians and turnkeys. In the 
yard, were Mr. Pancks and Mr. Rugg, come to see the last 
touch given to tlieir work. In the yard, Avas Young »Ioliu 
making a ncAV epitaph for liimself, on the {K*e,asiou of liis 
dying of a broken lieart. In the yard, was the Patriarclial 
Casby, looking so treuicndousl}' benovolmit that many en- 
tnusiastic Collegians grasped him fervcuUly by the hand, 
and the Avives and bniiale relatives of luany nuyre (Colle- 
gians kissed his hand, nothing doubting iliat lie liad done 
it all. In the yard, was tlie usual eliorus of people proper 
to sucli a place^ Iii tlie yard, Ava.s the man Avitli the shad- 
owy grievance j’espeeting the Fund Avhich tl}(^ ^Marshal (un- 
bezzled, avIio liad got up at live in the morning to comjdeto 
the copying of a perfeidly unintelligible history of that 
transaction, Avliich he had eommitb‘d to Mr. Dorrit's ca]‘(‘, 
as a document of the last iinportanee, cahaihited to stun 
the Government and effect the Cilarshars doAvnfall. In 
the yard, Avas the insolvent Avliose utmost energies were 
ahvays set on getting into debt, who broke into prison witli 
as much pains as other men have broken out of it, and avIio 
Avas always being cleared and eoniplimented ; while tlie in- 
solvent at his elbow — a mnv little, sui\^(*lling, striving 
tradesman, liiilf dead of anxious efforts to keep out of debt 
-—found it a liard matter, ind(*ed, to get a Commissioner to 
release him Avitli mucli reproof and reproach. In the yard, 
Avas the man of many cliildren and many burdens, Avhose 
failure astonished every])ody; in th(‘ yard, was the man of 
no children and large resources, av1ios(3 failure astoiiislied 
nobody. Tlie re, Averc the peo])le Avho were always going 
out to-niorroAv, and ahvays jmtting it off; thm-e, were the 
peoj)le who had come in yesterday, a,nd Avho were much 
more jealous and resentful of this freak of fortune than the 
seasoned birds. There, Avere some wlio, in pure meanness 
of spirit, cringed and bowed before the enriched Collegian 
and his family; there, Avere others who did so really be- 
cause their eyes, accustomed to the gloom of their impris- 
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onment and poverty, could not support the light of such 
bright sunshine. There, were many whose shillings had 
gone into his pocket to buy him meat and drink; but none 
who were noAV obtrusively Hail fellow well met! with 
liim, on the strength of that assistance It was rather to 
be reimnked ot the caged birds, that they were a little shy 
of the bird about to be so grandly free, and that they had 
a tenc1en(‘-y to withdraw themselves towards the bars, and 
seem a little fluttered as lie passed 

Tiirougli these spectators, the little procession, headed 
by tlie two brothers, moved slowly to the gate. Mr. Dor- 
rit, yielding to the vast speculation how tlie poor creatures 
W('ro to get on without him, was great, ami sad, but not 
absorbed. He patt(‘d (diildren on tlie head like Sir Roger 
de Coverley going to church, he spoke to people in the 
ba<'.kgH»uiul by tlieir (diristian names, he condescended to 
all present, and seemed for their (consolation to walk en- 
(hnded by tlie legiuid in goUhni cliaracters, ‘‘Be comforted, 
iny pei‘i)le ! Bear it ! 

At lastthrei; liom'st cheers announe(‘d that lie had passed 
the gat(', and that t]i(‘ i\lal^'^hal^ea uas an orphan. Before 
they had cea^od to ring in the*. e(dioes of the prison walls, 
the family had got into their oaiTiag(‘, and the attendant 
had the steps iu his hand. 

Tlu‘11, and not before, “(Jood (Iracious!^^ cried Miss 
Fanny all at onct', “ Where’s Amy 

Her father had thought she was with her sister. Her 
sister had thought she was “ somewhere or other.’’ They 
had all tnmted to liiidiug lu'V, as they had always done, 
(|ui(*tly ill the riglit jilaee at the right moment. This go 
ing away was perlaqis the very first a(dion of their joint 
liv('s that thi'y had got thnmgli without her. 

A minute might have been consumed iu the ascertaining 
of these [>oints, wlien iliss Fanny, who, from her seat in 
the carriage, commanded the long narrow passage loading 
to th(^ JiOdge, flushed indignantly. 

•‘Now J do say, Ba,” crkal she, “that this is dis- 
graceful ! ” 

“ What is disgraceful, Fanny? 

“I do say,” she repealed, “this is perfectly infamous ! 
Really almost euougli, even at such a time as this, to make 
one wish one was dead! Here is that child Amy, in her 
ugly old shabby dress, which she was so obstinate about, 
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Pa, which I over and over again begged and prayed her to 
change, and which she over and over again objected to, and 
promised to change to-day, saying she wished to wear it as 
long as over she remained in there with you — which was 
absolutely romantic nonsense of the lowest kind — here is 
that child Amy disgracing us, to the last moment and at 
the last moment, by being carri('d out in that dress after all. 
And by that Mr. Clennam too ! ” 

The offence was proved, as she delivered the indictment. 
Clennam appeared at the carriage-door, bearing the little 
insensible figure in his arms. 

“She has been forgotten,” he said, in a tone of pity not 
free from reproach. “1 ran up to her room (which Mr. 
Chivery showed me) and found the door ojien, and that she 
had fainted on the floor, dear child. She appeared to ha.ve 
gone to change her dress, and to have sunk down overpow- 
ered. It may have been the <;heering, or it may have 
happened sooner. Take care of this poor cold hand. Miss 
Dorrit. Don’t let it fall.” 

“Thank you, sir,” returned Jliss Dorrit, bursting into 
tears. “I believe I know what to do, if you’ll give me 
leave. Dear Amy, o])eu your eyes, that’s a love! Oh, 
Amy, Amy, I really am so vexed and ashamed! Do rouse 
yourself, darling! Oh, why are they not driving on! 
Pray, Pa, do drive on ! ” 

The attendant, getting between Clennam and tlie car- 
riage-door, with a sharp “By your leave, sir!” bundled 
up the steps, and they drove away. 


END OF BOOK L 



BOOK THE SECOND -RICHES. 


CTTAPTER L 


FELLOW TUAVKLLKRS. 


Tx the autiiniu of the yvaVy Dai'kiiess and Night were 
creeping up to tlie liighest ridges of the A]])s. 

Tt was vintage tiiiui in the valleys on tlie Swiss side of 
the Russ of the (ireat Saint Bernard, and along the banks 
of the Lake of Oeneva. Tlie air there was cliarged with 
the scent of gathered gTaj)es. ]>ask(*t.s, trouglis, and tubs 
of grapes, stood in the dim village doorways, stoi)ped the. 
steep and narrow village streets, and liad been carrying all 
day along the roads and laiujs Cfra])es, spilt and crushed 
under fool, lay about everywhevi'. The child carried in a 
sling by tlio laden j)easant v/onian toiling home, was 
quieted with ])ieked-up grapes; the idiot sunning his big 
goitre under the eaves of the wooden chalet by the way to 
the waterfall, sat munching gra])es; the breath of the cows 
and goats was vcalolent of leaves and stalks of grapes; the 
company in every little cabaret were eating, drinking, talk- 
ing grapes. A pity that no ripe touch of this generous 
abundance could be given to the thin, hard, stony wine, 
wliicli after all was made from the grapes! 

Tlie air liad been warm and transparent through the 
whole of the bright day. Shining metal spires and church- 
roofs, distant and rarely semi, had siiarkled in the view; 
and the snowy mountain-lops liad bt'ou so clear that unac- 
customed eyes, cancelling the intervening country, aiul 
slighting their nigged lu*ight for something fabulous, would 
have measured them as within a few hours* easy roach. 
Moiuitaiii-p(mks of great celebrity in the valleys, whence 
no trace of their existence was visible sometimes for months 
together, had been since morning jdain ami near in the 
blue sky. And now, when it was dark below, though they 
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seemed solemnly to recede, like sp|ectres who were going to 
vanish, as the red dye of the sunset faded out of them and 
left them coldly white, they were yet distinctly defined in 
their loneliness, above the mists and shadows. 

Seen from those solitudes, and from the Pa^ of, the 
Great Saint Bernard, Avhieh was one of tliem, the ascend- 
ing Night came up ^ the nioiintain like a rising wateir^ 
When it at last rose to the Avails of the convent of tlio 
Great Saint Bernard, itAvas as if that Aveather-beatcm struc- 
ture were another Ark, and floated away upon the shadowy 
waves. 

Darkness, outstripping some Ausitoi's on mules, had risen 
thus to the rough convent Avails, Avhen thohe travellers Avere 
yet climbing the mountain. As the heat of the gloAving 
<lay, Avlien tliey had stopped to diink at thef streams of 
melted ice and snow, Avas f hanged to the searcliing cold of 
the frosty rarehed night air at a great height, so the frc'sli 
beauty of the loAver journt‘y had yielded to barrenness and 
desolation. A craggy track, up Avhieh the mules in single 
tile, scrambh'd and turned from block to block, as though 
they Avere ascending the broken staircase of a gigantic ruin, 
was their Avay now. No trees Avere to bo seen, nor any 
Vegetable groAvth, save a ])oor broAvn scrubby moss, frt^ez- 
ing in the chinks of rock. Blackened skeleton arms of 
wood by the wayside pointed upAvard to the convent, as if 
the ghosts of former travellers overwhelmed by the snow 
haunted the scene of their distress. Icicie-liung caA'^es and 
cellars built for refuges from sudden storms, were like so 
many whispers of the perils of the place; never-resting 
Avreaths and mazes of mist wandered about, hunted by a 
moaning wind; and snow, the besetting danger of the 
mountain, against which all its defences were taken, drifted 
sharply down. 

The file of mules, jaded by their day\s work, turned and 
wound slowly up the steep ascent; the foremost led by a 
gui4e on foot, in his broad-brimmed hat and round jacket, 
carrying a mountain staff or tAvo upon liis shoulder, witli 
whom another guide conversed Tliere Avas no speaking 
among the string of riders. The sharp cold, the fatigue of 
the journey, and a new sensation of a catcliing in the 
breath, partly as if they had just emerged from very 
clear crisp water, and partly as if they had been sobbing, 
kept them silent. 
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At length, a light on the summit of the rocky staircase 
gleamed through the snow and mist. The guides called 
to the JTiules, the mtiles pricked up their drooping heads, 
the travellers^ tongues were loosened, and in a sudden 
burst of slipping, climbing, jingling, clinking, and talking, 
th(»y arrived at the convent door. 

Other mules had arrived not long before, some with 
p('asaiit riders and some with goods, and had trodden tlie 
sjioAV about the door into a pool of mud. Riding- sad dies 
and bridles, paek-saddles and strings of bells, mules and 
me]), lanterns, torches, sacks, provender, barrels, cheeses, 
k('gs of honey and butter, straw buTulh*s and package's of 
many shapes, ^vere (Towiled confusedly together in this 
tliUAved qim;^mir(^, and alxait llie steps. Up here in the 
clouds, cveryihing was seen through cloud, and seemed 
dissolving into eloud. The l)reath of the men was cloud, 
the breath of the mules was cloud, the ligl its were encir- 
cled by eloud, 8]>(*alv(*rs elos(3 at hand were not seen for 
<*loud, though th(‘iv vt}ie(*s and all other sounds were sur- 
prisingly clear. Of tlie cloudy line of mules liastily tied 
to rings in the wall, (me would bite another, or kic^k an- 
other, and then the a\ hole mist would be dislurbtHl: with 
men diving into it, and cries of men and beasts coming out 
of it, and no bystaiuhn* diseerning what was wrong. lu 
the midst of this, tin* great stable of the convent, oeimpying 
the liasement story, and entered by tlu* basement door, out- 
side whi(di all the disorder Avas, poured fewth its (iontribu- 
ti(m of C'loud; Uo if tlu' Avhole nigged (‘difiee Avere tilled Avith 
nothing else, and AVoiild collapse as soon as it had emjitied 
itself, leaving the snow to fall upon the bare nnnintain 
summit. 

While all this noist' and luiiTy av(m*o rdV among the H\"- 
ing travcdlers, there, too, silently assembled in a grated 
J louse, half-a-do/en pa(*cs removi'd, Avith the same eloud 
(‘nfohling them, and tin* same snoAv-ilak(*s drifting in upon 
tlieiu, Avero lli^ d<‘ad laivellers found upon the mountain. 
Tin* moilnn*, 5tftorm-belat(*d many AvintiMs ago, still stand- 
ing in tin* corner Avith lierbaby at lu*r brtMst ; the inan Avlio 
hadlrozen with Ids arm raised to his nioulh in fear or hun- 
ger, still pr(‘SSMig it. Avith his dry lips alter yimis andv 
years. An aAvful company, mysttudonsly eo|iie together! 
A wild di‘stiny for that nn)tln»r to liUA'e fon^seen, ‘‘Sur- 
rounded by so many aiul such companions upon whom I 
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never looked, and never shall look, I and my child will 
dwell together inseparable, on the Great Saint Bernard, 
outlasting generations who will come to see us, and will 
never know our name, or one word of our story but the end.” 

The living . travellers thought little or nothing of the 
dead just then. They thought much more of alighting at 
the convent door, and warming themselves at the convent 
fire. Disengaged from the turmoil, which was already 
calming down as the crowd of mules began to be bestowed 
iii the stable, they hurried shivering tip the steps and into 
the building. There was a smell within, coming up from 
the floor of tethered beasts, like the smell of a menagerie 
of wild animals. There were strong arched galleries 
ivithin, huge stone iriers, great staircases, and thick walls 
pierced with small sunken windows — fortifications against 
the mountain storms, as if they had been human enemies. 
There were gloomy vaulted sleeping-rooms within, intensely 
cold, but clean and hospitably prepared for guests. Final- 
ly, there was a parlour for guests to sit in and sup in, where 
a table was already laid, and where a blazing fire shone red 
and high. 

In this room, after having had their quarters for the night 
allotted to them by two young Fathers, the travellers pres- 
ently drew round the hearth. They were in three parties; 
of whom the first, as the most numerous and important, 
was the slowest, and had been overtaken by one of the 
others on the way up. It consisted of an elderly lady, two 
grey-haired gentlemen, two young ladies, and their brother. 
These were attended (not to mention four guides), by a 
courier, two footmen, and two waiting-maids : which strong 
Iwdy of inconvenience was accommodated elsewhere under 
tile saijie roof. The party that had overtaken them, and 
followed in their train, consisted of only three members: 
one lady and two gentlemen. The third party, which had 
ascended from the valley on the Italian sjde of the Pass, 
and hnd arrived first, were four in nurntjlr: a plethoric, 
hungry, and silent German tutor in spectSbles, on a tour 
with three young men, his pupils, all plethoric, hungry, 
and silen^and all in spectacles. 

These nbee groups sat round the fire eyeing each other 
drily, and ^iting for supper. Only one among them, one 
of the gentlemen belonging to the party of three, made ad- 
vances towards conversation. Throwing out his lines for 
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the Chief of the important tribe, while addressing himself 
to his own companions, he remai-ked, in a tone of voice 
which included all the company if they chose to be in- 
cluded, that it had been a long day, and that he felt for 
the ladies. That he feared one of the young ladies was 
not a strong or aceiistoined traveller, and had been over- 
fatigued two or three hours ago. That he had observed, 
from his station in the rear, that she sat her mule as if she 
were exhaxisted. That he had, twice or thrice afterwards, 
done himself the honour of inquiring of one of the guides, 
when he fell behind, liow the young lady did. That he 
had been enchanted to l(>aru that she had recovered her 
spirits, and that it had been but a passing discomfort. 
That he trusted (by this time he had secured the eyes of 
the Chief, and addressed him) he might be permitted to 
express Iris liope that she was now none the worse, and that 
she would not regret liaving made the journey. 

“My daughter, I am obliged to you, sir,” returned the 
Chief, “is quite restored, and lias been greatly interested.” 

“New to mountains, perhaps?” said the insinuating 
traveller. 

“New to— ha — to mountains,” said the Chief. 

“But you aie familiar with them, sir?” the insinuating 
traveller assumed. 

“lam — hum — tolerably familiar. Not of late years. 
Not of late years,” replied the Chief, with a flourish of his’ 
hand. 

The insinuating traveller, acknowledging the flourish 
with an incliiiatiou of Ids head, passed from the Chief to 
the second young lady, who had not yet been referred to, 
otherwise than as one of the ladies in whose behalf he ^It 
so sensitive an interest. 

He hoped she was not incommoded by the fatigues of the 
day. 

“Incommoded, certainly,” returned the youngMady, 
“ but not tire^ 

The insinuMing traveller complimented her on the justice 
of the distinction. It was what he had meant to say. 
Every lady must doubtless be incommoded, having v> 
do with that proverbially unaccommodating wnimal, thii 
mule. * 

“We have had, of coui-se,” said the young 
was rather reserved and haughty, “ to lehve the 
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and fourgon at Martigny. And the impossibility of bring- 
ing anything that one wants to this inaccessible place, and 
the necessity of leaving every comfort behind, is not 
convenient.” 

A savage place, indeed,” said the insinuating traveller. 

The elderly lady, who was a model of accurate dressing, 
and whose manner was perfect, considered as a piece of 
machinery, here interposed a remark in a low soft voice. 

‘‘But, like other inconvenient places,” she observed, “it 
must be seen. As a place much spoken of, it is necessary 
to see it.” 

“Oh! T have not the least objection to seeing it, I as- 
sure you, Mrs. General,” returned the other, carelessly. 

“You, madam,” said the insinuating traveller, “have 
visited this spot before? ” 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. General. “I have been here be- 
fore. Let me recommend you, my dear,” to the former 
young lady, “to shade your face from the hot wood, after 
exposure to the mountain air and snow. You, too, my 
dear,” to the other and younger lady, who immediately 
did so; while the former merely said, “Thank you, Mrs. 
General, I am j)erfectly comfortable, and prefer remaining 
as I am.” 

The brother, who had left his chair to open a piano that 
stood in the room, and who had whistled into it and shut it 
up again, now came strolling back to tlie fire with his glass 
in his eye. He was dressed in tlie very fullest and com- 
pletest travailing trim. The world seemed hardly large 
enough to yield him an amount of travel proportionate to 
his equipment. 

“These fellows are an immense time with supper,” ho 
drawled. “ I wonder what they^ll give us I Has anybody 
any idea? ” 

“Not roast man, I believe,” replied the voice of the sec- 
ond gentleman of the party of three. 

“I suppose not. What d’ye mean? ” he inquired. 

“ That, as you are not to be served for the general sup- 
per, perhaps you will do us the favour of not cooking your- 
self at the general fire,” returned the other. 

^ ^ The young gentleman who was standing in an easy atti- 
„ tilde on the hearth, cocking his glass at the company, with 
Msiback to the blaze and his coat tucked under his arms, 
iii^ohi^^ing as if he were of the poultry species and were 
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trussed for roasting, lost countenance at this reply; he 
seemed about to demand further explanation, when it was 
discovered — through all eyes turning on the speaker — that 
the lady with him, who was young and beautiful, had not 
lieard what had passed, through having fainted with her 
head upon his shoulder. 

“ I think, said the gentleman in a subdued tone, ‘‘ I had 
best carry her straight to her room. Will you call to some 
one to bring a light? addressing his companion, ‘‘and to 
show the way? In tliis strange rambling place I don’t 
know that I could find it.” 

“ Pray let me call niy maid,” cried the taller of the young 
ladies. 

“ Pray let me put this water to her lips,” said the shorter, 
who had not spoken yet. 

Each doing what she suggested, tliere was no want of 
assistance. Indeed, when the two maids came in (escorted 
by the courier, lest any one should strike them dumb by 
addressing a foreign language to them on the road), there 
w^as a 2)rospect of too much assistance. Seeing this, and 
saying as much in a few words to the slighter and younger 
of the two ladies, tlie gciiitlemau jjut liis wife’s arm over 
his shoulder, lifted her uj), and carried her away. 

Ilis friend, being left alone with the other visitors, 
walked slowly up and down the room, without coming to 
the fire again, i)ulling his black moustache iii a contempla- 
tive manner, as if lie felt himself committed to the late re- 
tort, While the subject of it was breathing injury in a 
corner, the Oliief loftily addressed this gentleman. 

“Your friend, sir,” said lie, “is — ha — is a little impa- 
tient; and, in his impatience, is not perhaps fully sensible 
of wliat lie owes to — hum — to — but w'e will waive that, we 
will waive that. Your friend is a little impatient, sir.” 

“It may be so, sir,” returned the other. “But having 
had the honour of making that gentleman’s acquaintance at 
the hotel at Geneva, where we and much good company 
met some time ago, and having had the honour of exchanging 
company and conversation with that gentleman on several 
subsequent excursions, I can hear nothing — no, not even 
from one of your appearance and station, sir — detrimental 
to that gentleman.” ^ . 

“You are in no danger, sir, of hearing any such tkilig 
from me. In remarking that your friend has shown*^impa^ 
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tience, I say no such thing. I make that remark, because 
it is not to be doubted that my son, being by birth and by 
— ha — by education a — hum — a gentleman, would have 
readily adapted himself to any obligingly expressed wish 
on the subject of the fire being equally accessible to the 
whole of the present circle. Which, in principle, I — ha — for 
all are — hum — equal on these occasions — I consider right. 

“Good,” was the reply. “And there it ends! I am 
your ^on’s obedient servant. I beg your son to receive the 
assurance of my profound consideration. And now, sir, I 
may admit, freely admit, that my friend is sometimes of a 
sarcastic temper.” 

“The lady is your friend’s wife, sir?” 

“The lady is my friend’s wife, sir.” 

“She is very handsome.” 

“Sir, she is peerless. They are still in the first year of 
their marriage. They are still partly on a marriage, and 
partly on an artistic tour.” 

“ Your friend is an artist, sir? ” 

The gentleman replied by kissing the fingers of his right 
hand, and wafting the kiss the length of his arm towards 
Heaven. As who should say, I devote him to the celestial 
Powers as an immortal artist ! 

“But ho is a man of family, ” lie added. “His connec- 
tions are of the btist. He is more than an artist: he is 
highly connected. He may, in eifect, have repudiated his 
connections, proudly, impatiently, sarcastically (I make the 
concession of both words); but he has them. Sparks that 
have been struck out during our intercourse have shown me 
this.” 

“ Well! I hope,” said the lofty gentleman, with the air 
of finally disposing of the subject, “ that the lady’s indis- 
position may be only temporary.” 

“Sir, I hope so.” 

“Mere fatigue, I dare say.” 

“Hot altogether mere fatigue, sir, for her mule stumbled 
to-day, and she fell from the saddle. She fell lightly, and 
was up again without assistance, and rode from us laugh- 
ing; but she complained towards evening of a slight bruise 
in the side. She spoke of it more than once, as we followed 
your party up the mountain.” 

The head of the large retinue, who was gracioirs but not 
familiar, appeared by this time to think that he had oonde* 
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scended more than enough. He said no more, and there 
was silence for some quarter of an hour until sapper 
appeared. 

With the supper came one of the young Fathers (there 
seemed to be no old Fathers) to take the head of the table. 
It was like the supper of an ordinary Swiss hotel, and good 
red wine grown by the convent in more genial air was not 
wanting. The artist traveller calmly came and took his 
place at table when the rest sat down, with no apparent 
sense upon him of his late skirmish with the completely 
dressed traveller. 

“Pray,” he inquired of the host, over his soup, “has 
your convent many of its famous dogs now? ” 

“Monsieur, it has three.” 

“ I saw three in the gallery below. Doubtless the three 
in question.” 

The host, a slender, bright-eyed, dark young man of po- 
lite manners, whose garment was a black gown with strips 
of white crossed over it like braces, and who no more re- 
sembled the conventional breed of Saint Bernard monks 
than he resembled the conventional breed of Saint Bernard 
dogs, replied, doubtless those were the three in question. 

“ And I think,” said the artist traveller, “ I have seen 
one of them before.” 

It was possible. He was a dog sufficiently well known. 
Monsieur might have easily seen him in the valley or some- 
where on the lake, when he (the dog) had gone down with 
one of the order to solicit aid for the convent. 

“Which is done in its regular season of the year, I 
think? ” 

Monsieur was right. 

“ And never without the dog. The dog is very impor- 
tant.” 

Again Monsieur was right. The dog was very impor- 
tant. People were justly interested in the dog. As 
one of the dogs celebrated everywhere, Ma’araselle would 
observe. 

Ma’amselle was a little slow to observe it, as though she 
were not yet well accustomed to the French tongue. Mrs, 
General, however, observed it for her. 

“Ask him if he has saved many lives?” said, in his 
native English, the young man who had been put out of 
countenance. 
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The host needed no translation of the question. He 
promptly replied in French, Not this one/^ 

VVhy not? the same gentleman asked. 

Pardon,” returned the host, composedly, ‘‘give him the 
opportunity and he will do it without doubt. For exam- 
ple, I am well convinced,” smiling sedately, as he cut up 
the dish of Veal to be handed round, on the young man who 
had been put out of countenance, “that if you, Monsieur, 
would give him the opportunity, he would hasten with 
great ardour to fulfil his duty.” 

The artist traveller laughed. The insinuating traveller 
(who evinced a provident anxiety to get liis full share of 
the supper), Aviping some drops of wine from his moustache 
with a piece of bread, joined the conversation. 

“It is becoming late in the year, my Father,” said he, 
“for tourist- travellers, is it not? ” 

“Yes, it is late. Yet two or three weeks, at most, and 
we shall be left to the Aviiiter snoAVS.” 

“And then,” said the insinuating traveller, “for the 
scratching dogs and the buried children, according to tfcie 
pictures ! ” 

“Pardon,” said the host, not quite understanding the 
allusion. “Hoav, then the scratching dogs and the buried 
children according to the pictures? ” 

The artist traA^eller struck in again, before an answer 
could be giA^eu. 

“DonMi you kiioAv,” he coldly inquired across the table 
of his companion, “ that none but smugglers come this way 
in the Avinter or can have any possible business this Avay? ” 

“Holy blue! No; never heard of it.” 

“ So it is, I believe. And as they kiiOAV the signs of the 
weather tolerably Avell, they don’t give much employment 
to the dogs — Avlio have consequently died out rather — 
though this house of entertainment is conveniently situated 
for themselves. Their young families, I am told, they 
usually leave at liome. But it’s a grand idea! ” cried the 
artist traveller, unexpectedly rising into a tone of enthusi- 
asm. “It’s a sublime idea. It’s the finest idea in the 
world, and brings tears into a man’s eyes, by Jupiter!” 
He then Avent on eating his veal Avitli great composure. 

There was enough of mocking inconsistency at the bot- 
tom of this speech to make it rather discordant, though the 
manner was refined and the person well-favoured, and 
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though the depreciatory part of it was so skilfully thrown 
off, as to be very difficult for one not perfectly acquainted 
with the English language to understand, or, even under- 
standing, to take offence at: so simple and dispassionate 
was its tone. After finishing his veal in the midst of 
silence, the speaker again addressed his friend 

^^Look,^’ said he, in his former tone, ^^at this gentleman 
our host, not yet in the prime of life, who in so graceful a 
way and with such courtly urbanity and modesty presides 
over us ! Manners fit for a crown ! Dine with the Lord 
Mayor of London (if you can get an invitation) and observe 
the contrast. Tliis dear fellow, with the finest cut face I 
ever saw, a face in perfect drawing, leaves some laborious 
life and comes up hero 1 don’t know how many feet above 
the level of the sea, for no other purpose on earth (except 
enjoying himself, I ho})e, in a capital refectory) than to 
keep an hotel for idle poor devils like you and me, and 
leave the bill to our conscdences! Wliy, isn’t it a beauti- 
ful sacrifice? Wliat do you want jnore to touch us? Be- 
cause rescued people of interesting apimarance are not, for 
eight or nine months out of every twelve, holding on here 
round the necks of tiie most sagacious of dogs carrying 
wooden bottles, sluill we dispa rag(^ tlie place? No! Bless 
tlie ])lace. It\s a great plaee, a glorious place ! ” 

The chest of the grey-haired gentleman who was the 
Chief of the important party, had swelled as if with a pro- 
test against his being numbered among ])oor devils. No 
sooner had the artist traveller ceased speaking than he him- 
self spoke with great dignity, as having it incumbent on 
him to take the lead in most places, and having deserted 
that duly for a little while. 

He weightily communicated his opinion to their host, 
that his life must be a V(uy dreary life here in the winter. 

The host allowed to [Monsieur that it was a little monot- 
onous. The air was difficult to breathe for a length of 
time consecutively. The cold was very severe. One needed 
youth and strength to bear it. However, liaving them and 
the blessing of lleaven 

Yes, that was very good. ^^But the coufinement,” said 
the grey-haired gentleman. 

There were many days, even in bad weather, when it 
was possible to walk about outside. It was the custom to 
beat a little track, and take exercise there. 
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But the space,” urged the grey-haired gentleman. So 
small. So— ha — very limited.” 

Monsieur would recall to himself that there were the ref- 
uges to visit, and that tracks had to be made to them also. 

Monsieur still urged, on the other hand, that the space 
was so — ^ha — hum — so very contracted. More than that. 
It was always the same, always tlie same. 

With a deprecating smile, the host gently raised and 
gently lowered his sliouklerf That was true, he remarked, 
but permit him to say that almost all objects had their 
various points of view. Monsieur and he did not see this 
poor life of his from the same point of view. Monsieur 
was not used to coniinement. 

— ha — yes, very true,” said the grey-haired gentle- 
man. He seemed to receive quite a shock from the force 
of the argument. 

Monsieur, as an English traveller, surrounded by all 
means of travelling pleasantly; doubtless possessing fort- 
une, carriages, servants 

Perfectly, perfectly. Without doubt,” said the gentle- 
man. 

Monsieur could not easily place himself in the position 
of a person who had not the power to choose, I will go here 
to-morrow, or there next day; I will pass these barriers, I 
will enlarge those bounds. Monsieur could not realise, 
perhaps, how the mind accommodated itself in such things 
to the force of necessity. 

It is tiae,” said Monsieur. We will — ha — not pursue 
the subject. You are — hum — quite accurate, I have no 
doubt. We will say no more.” 

The supper having come to a close, lie drcAv his chair 
away as he spoke, and moved back to his former place by 
the fire. As it was very cold at the greater part of the 
table, the other guests also resumed their former seats by 
the fire, designing to toast themselves well before going to 
bed. The host, when they rose from table, bowed to all 
present, wished them good night, and withdrew. But first 
the insinuating traveller had asked him if they could have 
some wine made hot; and as he had answered Yes, and 
had presently afterwards sent it . in, that traveller, seated 
in the centre of the group, and in the full heat of the Are, 
was soon engaged in serving it out to the rest. 

At this time, the younger of the two young ladies, who 
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had been silently attentive in her dark corner (the firelight 
wa$ the chief light in the sombre room, the lamp being 
smoky and dull) to what had been said of the absent lady, 
glided out. She was at a loss which way to turn, when 
she had softly closed the door; but, after a little hesitation 
among the sounding passages and the many ways, came to 
a room iu a corner of the main gallery, where the servants 
were at their supper. From these she obtained a lamp, 
and a direction to the lady’s room. 

It was up the great staircase on the story above. Here 
and there, the bare white w^alls were broken by an iron 
grate, and she thought as she went along that the place was 
something like a prison. The arched door of the lady’s 
room, or cell, was not quite shut. After knocking at it 
two or three times without receiving an answer, she pushed 
it gently open, and looked in. 

Tlie lady lay witli closed eyes on the outside of the bed, 
protected from the cold by the blankets and wrappers with 
whicli she had been covered Avheii she revived from her 
fainting lit. A dull light placed iu the deep recess of the 
window, made little impression on the arched room. The 
visitor timidly stepped to the bed, and said, iu a soft whis* 
j)er, Are you better? ” 

The lady had fallen into a slumber, and the whisper was 
too low to awake her. Her visitor, standing quite still, 
looked at her attentively. 

She is very pretty,” she said to herself. I never saw 
so beautiful a face. O liow unlike me ! ” 

It was a curious thing to say, but it had some hidden 
meaning, for it filled her eyes with tears. 

I know I must be right. I know he spoke of her that 
evening. I could very easily be wrong on any other sub- 
ject, but not on this, not on this!” 

With a quiet and tender hand she put aside a straying 
fold of the sleeper's hair, and then toiiched the hand that 
lay outside the covering. 

I like to look at her,” sh(3 breathed to herself. I like 
to see what has affected him so much.” 

She liad not withdrawn her l)and, when the sleeper 
opened her eyes, and started. 

*‘Pray don’t be alarmed. I am only one of the travel- 
lers from down-stairs. I came to ask if you were better, 
and if I could do anything for you.” 
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“ I think you have already been so kind as to send your 
servants to my assistance? 

‘^No, not I; that was niy sister. Are you better? 

Much better. It is only a slight bruise, and has been 
well looked to, and is almost easy now. It made me giddy 
and faint in a moment. It had hurt me before; but at last 
it overpowered me all at once.” 

^^May I stay with you until some one com^s? Would 
you like it? ” 

should like it, for it is lonely here; but I am afraid 
you will feel the cold too much.” 

‘^I don’t mind cold. I am not delicate, if I look so.” 
She quickly moved one of the two rough chairs to the bed- 
side, and sat down. Tlie other as quickly moved a part of 
some travelling wrapper from herself, and drew it over her, 
so that her arm, in keeping it about her, rested on her 
shoulder. 

You have so much the air of a kind nurse,” said the 
lady, smiling on her, ‘Hhat you seem as if you liad come 
to me from home.” 

“I am very glad of it.” 

^^I was dreaming of home when I woke just now. Of 
my old home, 1 mean, before T was married.” 

‘‘And before you were so far away from it.” 

“I have been much farther away from it than this; l)ut 
then I took the best jxirt of it with me, and missed nothing. 
I felt solitary as I dropped asleep here, and, missing it a 
little, wandered ba(ik to it.” 

There was a sorrowfully affectionate and regj*etful sound 
in her voice, which made her visitor ndrain from looking 
at her for the moment. 

“It is a curious chance which at last brings us together, 
under this covering in which you liave wrapped me,” said 
the visitor, after a pause; “for do you know, I think I 
have been looking for you, some time.” 

“Looking for me? ” 

“I believe I have a little note liere, which I was to give 
to you whenever I found you. This is it. Unless I greatly 
mistake, it is addressed to you. Is it not? ” 

The lady took it, and said yes, and read it. Her visitor 
watched her as she did so. It was very short. She flushed 
a little as she put her lips to her visitor’s cheek, and pressed 
her hand 
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The dear young friend to whom he presents me, may 
be a comfort to me at some time, he says. She is truly a 
comfort to me, the first time I see her.” 

‘^Perhaps you don^t,” said the visitor, hesitating — "per- 
haps you don^t know my story? Perhaps he never told 
you my story.” 

"No.” 

" O, no, why should he ! I have scarcely the right to 
tell it myself at present, because I have been entreated not 
to do so. There is not much in it, but it might account to 
you for my asking you not to say anything about the letter 
here. You saw my family with me, perhaps? Some of 
them — I only say this to you — are a little proud, a little 
prejudiced.” 

"You shall take it ba(5k again,” said the other; "and 
then my husband is sure not to see it. He might see it 
and speak of it, otherwise, by some accident. Will you 
put it in your bosom again, to be certain?” 

She did so with great care. Her small, sliglit hand was 
still upon the letter, when they heard some one in the gal- 
lery outside. 

"I promised,” said the visitor, rising, "that I would 
write to him after seeing you (1 could lijirdly fail to see 
you, sooner or later), and tell him if you were well and 
happy. 1 had better say you were well and happy?” 

" Yes, yes, yes ! Say I was very well and very happy. 
And that X thanked him affectionately, and would never 
forget him.” 

" 1 shall see you in the morning After that we are sure 
to meet again before v('ry long. Good night! ” 

“Good night. Thank you, thank you. Good night, my 
dear ! ” 

Both of them were hurried and fluttered as they ex- 
changed this parting, and as the visitor came out of the 
door. She had expected to meet the lady’s husband ap- 
proaching it; but the person in the gallery was not he : it 
was the traveller who liad wiped the wine-drops from his 
moustache with the piece of bread. When lie heard the 
step l)ehind him, he turned round — for he was walking 
away in the dark. 

His politeness, which was extreme, would not allow of 
the young lady’s lighting herself down-stairs, or going 
down alone. He took her lamp, held it so as to throw the 
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best light on the stone steps, and followed her all the way 
to the supper-room. She went down, not easily hiding 
how much she was inclined to shrink and tremble; for the 
appearance of this traveller was particularly disagreeable 
to her. She had sat in her quiet corner before supper, 
imagining what he would have been in the scenes and 
places within her experience, until he inspired her with an 
aversion, that made him little less than terrific. 

He followed her down with liis smiling politeness, fol- 
lowed her in, and resumed his seat in the best place on the 
hearth. There, with tlie wood-fire, which was beginning 
to burn low, rising and falling upon him in the dark room, 
he sat with his legs thrust out to warm, drinking the hot 
wine down to the lees, with a monstrous shadow imitating 
him on the wall and ceiling. 

The tired company had broken up, and all the rest were 
gone to bed except the young lady’s father, who dozed in 
his chair by the tire. The traveller liad been at the pains 
of going a long way up-stairs to his sleeping-room, to fetch 
his pocket-flask of brandy. He told them so, as he poured 
its contents into what was left of the wine, and drank with 
a new relish. 

May I ask, sir, if you are on your way to Italy? ” 

The grey-haired gentleman had roused himself, and was 
preparing to withdraw. He answered in the aftirmative. 

also!” said the traveller. ‘‘1 shall hope to have the 
honour of offering my compliments in fairer scenes, and 
under softer circumstances, than on this dismal mountain.” 

The gentleman bowed, distantly enough, and said he was 
obliged to liiin. 

We poor gentlemen, sir,” said the traveller, pulling liis 
moustache dry with his hand, for lie had dipped it in the 
wine and brandy; ‘Sve poor gentlemen do not travel like 
princes, but the courtesies and graces of life are precious 
to us. To your health, sir ! ” 

Sir, I thank you.” 

“ To the health of your distinguished family — of the fair 
ladies, your daughters I ” 

Sir, I thank you again. I wish you good night. My 
dear, are our — ha — our people in attendance? ” 

^‘They are close by, father.” 

Permit me ! ” said the traveller, rising and holding the 
door open, as the gentleman crossed the luom towards it 
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with Hs arm drawn through his daughter's. " Good re- 
pose! To the pleasure of seeing you once more! To 
to-morrow ! ” 

As he kissed his hand, with his best manner and his 
daintiest smile, the young lady drew a little nearer to her 
father, and passed him with a dread of touching him. 

Humph said the insinuating traveller, whose man- 
ner shrunk, and whose voice dropped when he was left 
alone. “ If they all go to bed, why I must go. They are 
in a devil of a hurry. One would think the night would 
be long enougli, in this freezing silence and solitude, if one 
went to bed two hours hence 1 

Throwing back his head in emptying his glass, he cast 
his eyes upon the travellers’ book, which lay on the piano, 
open, with pens and ink beside it, as if the iiight^s names 
had been registered when he was absent. Taking it in 
his hand, he read these entries. 


William Dorrit, Es(|uire 
Frederick Dorrit, Escptire 
Edward Dorrit, Esquire 
Miss Dorrit 
Miss Amy Dorrit 
Mrs. General 


And suite. 
From 
France 
to Italy. 


Mr, and Mrs, Henry Gowan. From France to Italy. 

To which lie added, in a small complicated hand, ending 
with a long lean flourisli, not unlike a lasso thrown at all 
the rest of the names : 


Blandois. Paris. From France to Italy. 

And then, with his nose coming down over his moustache, 
and his moustache going up under his nose, repaired to his 
allotted cell. 


CHAPTER II. 

MRS. GENERAL. 

It ia indispensable to pi-o.sent the accomplished lady, 
■who was of sufficient importance in the suite of the Dorrit 
Family to have a lino to herself in the Travellers’ Book. 
Mrs. General was the daughter of a clerical dignitary in 
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a cathedral town, where she had led the fashion until she 
was as near forty -five as a single lady can be. A stiff coni- 
inissanat officer of sixty, famous as a martinet, had then 
become enamoured of the gravity with which she drove the 
proprieties four-in-hand through the cathedral town society, 
and had solicited to be taken beside her oii the box of the 
cool coach of ceremony to which tliat team was harnessed. 
His proposal of marriage being aecept(‘d by the lady, tlie 
commissary took his seat behind the pioprieties with great 
decorum, and Mrs Geneial drove until the commissary 
died In the course of their united jouiney, they ran over 
several people who eanie iii the way of the proprieties; but 
always in a high btyl(‘, and uitli eoinposiire. 

The eomiuissary lia\iiig been biiiied with all the decora- 
tions suitable to the service (the whole team of proprieties 
Aveie harnessed to his hearse, and tln'y all had feathers and 
black velv(d housings, uilhhis coat of arms in the corner), 
Mrs. Gemn-al began to impiiie what quantity of dust and 
ashes was deposited at the bankei^’. It then transpired 
tliat the cominissaiy lia<l so far stohni a maioh on Mrs. 
General as to ha v(» bought himM*lf an annuity some years 
before his marriage, and to ha\e i(‘s(‘rved that circum- 
stance, in luentioning, at the jxniod of his pro])Osal, tliat 
liis income was den\(*(l fiom tin* intmest of his money, 
Mrs. General consequently found hen* means so much di- 
minished, that, but fur the peifec't i(*guhition of her mind, 
she migb*" liave felt dis])()sed to (piestioii the accuracy of 
that portion of the late sei vice wliieli liad d(‘(*larod that the 
commissary could take nothing away with him 

III this state of affairs it oe(*niie<l to Mrs General, that 
she might ^^form tlie mind,” and (‘ke the manneis, of some 
young lady of distinction. Gi, lhat slie might harness the 
proprieties to the eariiage of sonu' lich young heiress or 
widow, and become at once the diiv(*r and guard of sucli 
vehicle through tin* social mazes Mis General’s commu- 
nication of this idea to her ehn'ical and commissariat con- 
nection was so warmly a])plaiided that, but for the lady’s 
undoubted merit, it might have ajipeared as though they 
wanted to get rid of her. T(*stiiuonials representing Mrs* 
General as a prodigy of piety, learning, virtue, and gen- 
tility, were lavishly contributed from influential quarters; 
and one venerable archdeacon even shed tears in recording 
his testimony to her iieri'ections (described to him by per- 
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sons on whom he could rely), though he had never had the 
honour and moral gratification of setting eyes on Mrs^ 
0(‘neral in all his lifev ^ \ i * - * 

Thus delegated on her^ mission, as it were by Church and 
State, Mrs. General, whohad4ilvvr§Js oc^pied high" ground, 
toll in a condition to keep it, and beg^jv by puttihgyuel-self 
up at a veiy high figure. interval of ^oine duration 
elapsed, in which \;liere was no bid lor'AjtrSf Xxenefal. 
length a county-widower, with a daughtoi^ of fouyteen, 
opened neg(ltiatious with the'*lady; and ^ it was apart 
either of the native dignity or of the artmci^^ policy of 
Mrs. General (but (*ertaiiily one or tl^" other) to comport 
herself as if she weie iiiueli more sought than seeking, the 
widowin' "^pursued Mis General until lie prevailed upon her 
to form his daughter’s mind and maunexs 

The execution of this trust oceupi(*(l General about; 
seven years, in tlie eoiiise of wliK'h time slie made the tour 
ot Europe, and saw most of that extensive miscellany of 
objects wiiieli it is ( ss(*ntial that all persons of polite ciilti- 
vutum should s(*e witli otlan* pt'ojde’s cyiss, and never with 
their own. When Jier (*liaige was at Imigth formed, the 
inarriag(‘, not only of the Aoung la(l\, but likewise' of her 
father tHe tvidoiver, wms r(*s()lve(l oiu The widower then 
finding Mis. Geneitil botli iiuMnnmiiimt and expensive, be- 
came of a su,dden alin(»st as mucdi alfeetod by hm* meiits aa 
the auOuleacon liad Ik en, ami eiiculatt*d su(*h jiraises of her 
surpassftxg wortli, m all (juaiters wlieie he thought an op- 
poitundy might .iiise of t lanshu-iing the bles'^ing to some- 
body els^iji;, that ^Iis. (hmeial was a name mor^ liouourable 
lhan (‘\er. 

The ])h(enix \v<is to let, on tins (‘le\ atcul j>erch, w luui Jtr* 
Doiiit, who htul lattdy succeeded to Ids ]uoperty, iiientioiied 
to Ids bankc'is that he wisIhkI to discover a lady, 'svell-brcd, 
accomplislied, wadi eonneett'd, wadi accustomed to good so- 
ciety, who wUs cpialifanl at omaMo (‘ompleto tl^ education 
of his daughters, and to be tbeir nmtron ot Chaperon. Mr. 
Doi’rit’s bankers, as the bankcM of the county-widoww, 
instantly said, ‘‘Mis. (hsieial 

Pursuing the light so foitunatcly hit U])on, and finding 
the concuircmt testimony of the wdiole of Mi'S. GoneraPs 
ac(|uaintan(a^ to be of the pathetic* nature already recorded, 
Mr. Dorrit took tin* trouble of going dowui to the county of 
the county- widower, to see Mis. General. In whom ho 
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fonpa a lacty of a quality sujieiior to Ms Mgheat 
tious. 5'*, 

** “Might I bo excused,” Mr# Borrit, “if I inquired — 

ha — what remune ” • 4 - 

“ W^, indeed, ’^ret^bied, Mrs. General, stopping the 
word^ is a subjictkOn .which I prefer to avoid entering. 
I have i^eyer ^utered on it with my friends herej and i 
c«^ot Overcome -Ifee delicacy, Mr. DorAtJ with which .1 
have,,always regarded it. I am no^;, as | hope you are 
aware,’’ a goyer^ss — * ' * 

“© dear^o!* said Mr. Dorrit. “Pray, madam, do xtot 
imagine for a moment that I think so.” really blushed 
to be suspected of it, 

Mrs. General gravely inclined her liead^ cannot, 
therefore, put a price upon services which it i|i a pleasure 
^ me to render if I can render them spontaneou^y, ^but 
^hich I could not rc-nder in mere return for aqjs. conSdera- 
tion. Neither do I knoAV how, or where, to find a case 
parallel to my own. It is ])eculiar.” 

No doubt. l>ut how then (Mr. Dorrit not unpatitvally 
hinted) could the subject be approachi“d? < * 

“ I cannot object,” said Mrs.General — “ though even that 
is disagreeable to me — to Mr. Dorrit’s inquirmg^n confi- 
dence, of my friends liere, what amount they H^y have 
been’ accustomed, at quarterly intervals, to pay tb' my cx’edit 
at my bankers'’.” 

Mr, Doi’rit bowed his acknowledgments. * 

“Permit me to add,” said Mrs. General, “that beyond 
this, I can rifeyer resume the topic. Also that I can accept 
no second or‘ inferior position. If the honour were pro- 
posed to me of becoming known to Mr, Dorrit’s fjjmily — I 

thinlaitwo daughters were mentioned? ” 

“Two daughter’s,” 

“I could only accept it on terms of perfect equality, as 
a companit®, protector. Mentor, and friend,” 

Mr . Dorrit, ip spite of his sense of his importance, fell: 
as if it would be quite a kindness in her to accept it on any 
conditions. Tie almost said as much. 

“1 think,” repeated Mrs. General, “two daughters were 
mentioned? ” 

“Two daughters,” said Mr. Dorrit again. 

“It would therefore,” said Mrs. General, “be necessary 
to add a third more to the payment (whatever its amoonl: 
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t prove to he), which my friends here have been aocus- 
i to make to my bankers’.” 

*. Dorrit lost n^ tilneim deferring the delicate i^ijestim 

t Sfe county-widower, and, finding that he had been accus- 
fed to pay three hundred poimds a, year to the ^edit of 
lKEi(h. General, arrived, without -any severe strain on hia 
arithmetic^ at th^ conclusion that he himself must pay four. 

, Mrs. General being ag article of that lustrous surface which 
suggests that il is Avbrth any money, he made a formal pro- 
posal to be* allowed to liave'the honour and pleasure of 
regarding her as a member of his family. Mi's. General 
conceded th|it high privilege, and here' she was. 

■ In pe^'SOB, Mrs. General, including her skirts which had 
nmch to'do with it, was of a dignified and imposing appear- 
ancef ample, rustling, gravely voluminous; always upright 
behind the proprieties, yiie might have been taken — had 
been takea’i— to the top of the Alps and the bottom of Her- 
culaneum, without disarranging a fold in her dress, or dis- 
placing a pin. If lier countenance and hair had rather a 
floury appearance, as though fiom living in some transcen- 
dently geAteel Mill, it was rather because she was a chalky 
creation altogether, than beeause she mended her complex- 
ion with’ violet powder, or had turned grey. If her eyes 
had upt <^^ression, it was probably because they had noth- 
ing to ej^ress. If she had few AvrinkleSy it was because 
her mind had never traced its name or any other inscription 
on her face. A cool, waxy, blown-out woman, who had 
hever lighted well. 

Mrs. General had no opinions. Her w^y of forming a 
mind whs to prevent it from forming opinion^. She had a 
little ciiimlar set of mental grooves or rails, *on which she 
started littlb trains of otlier people's opinion^, which never 
overtook one another, and never got anywhere. Even her 
propriety could not dispute that there was impropriety in 
ithe world; but Mrs. General’s way of getting xid of it was 
to put it out of sight, and make believe tiat there was no 
rfuch thing. This was another of her ways of forming a 
mind — to cram all articles of difficulty into cupboards, look 
thfem up, and say they had no existence. It was the cash 
est way, and, beyond all comparison, the proiierest. 

Mrs. General was not to be told of anything shocking 
Accidents, miseries, and oflPences, were never tqi, be men- 
tioned bciQre her. Passion was to go to sleep in the pres- 
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ence of Mrs. General, and blood was to change to milk and 
water. The little that was left in the world, when all 
these deductions were made, it was Mrs. General's province 
to varnish. In that formation process of hers, she dipped 
the smallest of brushes into the largest of pots, and var- 
nished the surface of every object that came under consid- 
eration. The more cracked it was, the more Mrs. General 
varnished it. 

There was varnish in Mrs. General’s voice, varnish in 
Mrs. General’s touch, an atmosphere of varnish round Mrs. 
General’s figure. Mrs. General’s dreams ought to have 
been varnished — if she had any— lying asleep in the arms 
of the good Saint Bernard, with the feathery snow falling 
on his house-top. 


CHAPTER III. 

ON THE HOAD. 

The bright morning sun dazzled the eyes, the snow had 
ceased, the mists had vanished, the mountain, air was so 
clear and light that the new sensation of breatliing it was 
like the having entered on a new existence. To help the 
delusion, the solid ground itself seemed gone, and the 
mountain, a shining waste of immense white heaps and 
masses, to be a region of cloud floating between the blue 
sky above and the earth far below. 

Some dark specks in tlie snow, like knots upon a little 
thread, beginning at the convent door and winding away 
down the descent in broken lengths which were not yet 
pieced together, showed where the Brethren were at work 
in several places clearing the track. Already the snow had 
begun to be foot-thawed again about the door. Mules were 
busily brought out, tied to the rings in the wall, and laden; 
strings of bells were buckled on, burdens were adjusted, 
the voices of drivers and riders sounded musically. Some 
of the earliest had even already resumed their journey; 
and, both on the level summit by the dark water near the 
convent, and on the downward way of yesterday^s ascent, 
little moving figures of men and mules, reduced to minia- 
tures by the immensity around, went with a clear tinkling 
of bells and a pleasant harmony of tongues. 
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In the supper-room of last night, a new fire piled upon 
the feathery ashes of the old one, shone upon a homely 
breakfast of loaves, butter, and milk. It also shone on the 
courier of the Dorrit family, making tea for his party from 
a supply he had brought up with him, together with sev- 
eral other small stores which were chiefly laid in for the 
use of the strong body of inconvenience. Mr. Gowan, and 
Blandois of Paris, had already breakfasted, and were walk- 
ing up and down by the lake, smoking their cigars. 

“ Gowah, eh? ’’ muttered Tip, otherwise Edward Dorrit, 
Esquire, turning over tlie leaves of the book, when the 
courier l»ad left them to breakfast. “ Then Gowau is the 
name of a puppy, that's all 1 have got to saj'! If it was 
worth my while, I’d pull his nose. But it isn’t worth my 
while — fortunately for him. How’s his wife, Amy? I 
suppose you know. You generally know things of that 
sort.” 

“She is better, Edward. But they are not going to- 
day.” 

“ Oh ! They arc- not going to-day ! Fortunately for that 
fellow too,” said Tip, “or lie and 1 might have come into 
collision.” 

“ It is thought better here that .she should lie rjxiiet to-day, 
and not be fatigued and shaken by the ride down until to- 
morrow.” 

“ With all my heart. But you talk as if you had been 
nursing her. You haven’t been relapsing into (Mrs. Gen- 
eral is not here) into old habits, have you, Amy? ” 

He asked her the (]uestion with a sly glance of oteerva- 
tion at Miss Fanny, and at his father too. 

“ I have only been in to ask lier if I could do anything 
for her, Tip,” said Little Dorrit. 

“ You needn’t call me. Tip, Amy child,” returned that 
young gentleman with a frown; “because that’s an old 
habit, and one you may as well lay aside.” 

“ I didn’t mean to say so, Edward dear. I forgot. It 
was so natural once, that it seemed at the moment the right 
word.” 

“Oh yes!” Miss Fanny struck in. “Kutural, and right 
word, and once, and all the rest of it! Nonsense, you lit- 
tle thing 1 I know perfectly well why you have been tak- 
ing such an interest in this Mrs. Gowan. You can’t blind 
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“I -will not try to, Fanny. Don’t be angry.” 

“Obi angry! ” returned that young lady with a flounce. 
“I have no patience ” (which indeed was the truth), 

“ Pray, Fanny,” said Mr. Dorrit, raising his eyebrows, 
“ what do you mean? Explain yourself.” 

“Oh! Never mind. Pa,” replied Miss Fanny, “it’s no 
great matter. Amy will understand me. She knew, or 
^ew of, this Mrs. Gowan before yesterday, and she may 
aa well admit that she did.” 

“My child,” said Mr. Dorrit, tinning to his yoimger 
daughter, “has your sister — any — lui — authority for this 
curious statement? ” 

“However meek we are,” Miss Fanny struck in before 
she could answer, “ we don’t go creeping into people’s 
rooms on the tops of cold mountains, and sitting perishing 
in the frost with people, unless we know something about 
them beforehand. It’s not very hard to divine whose 
friend Mrs. Gowan is.” 

“ Whose friend? ” inquired her father. 

“Pa, I am sorry to say,” returned Aliss Fanny, who had 
by this' time succeeded in goading herself into a state of 
much ill-usage and grievance, which she. was often at great 
pains to do: “ that I believe lier to ])e a friend of that very 
objectionable and unpleasant person, who, with a total ab- 
sence of all delicacy, which our experience might have led 
us to expect from him, insulted us and outraged our feel- 
ings in so public and wilful a manner, on an occasion to 
which it is understood among us that we will not more 
pointedly allude.” 

“Amy, my child,” said Mr. Dorrit, tempering a bland 
severity with a dignified affection, “is this the case? ” 

Little Dorrit mildly answered, yes it was. 

“Yes it is!” cried Miss Fanny. “Of course! I said 
so! And now. Pa, I do declare once for all,” this young 
lady was in the habit of declaring the same thing once for 
all every day of her life, and even several times in a day, 
“that this is shameful ! I do declare once for all that it 
ought to be put a stop to. Is it not enough that we have 
gone through what is only known to ourselves, but are we 
to have it thrown in our faces, perseveringly and sys- 
tematically, by the very person who should spare our 
feelings most? Are we to be exposed to this unnatural 
conduct every moment of our lives? Are we never to bo 
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permitted to forget? I say again, it is absolutely infa- 
mous 1 ” 

“ Well, Amy,” observed her brother, shaking his head, 
“you know I stand by you whenever I can, and on most 
occasions. But 1 must say, that upon my soul I do con- 
sider it rather an unaccountable mode of showing your sis- 
terly affection, that you should back up a man who treated 
me in the most ungentlemanly waj’’ in which one man can 
treat another. And who,” he added convincingly, “ must 
he a low-minded thief, you know, or he never could have 
conducted himself as he did.” 

“And see,” said Miss Fanny, “see what is involved in 
this ! Can we ever hope to be respected by our servants? 
Never. Here are our two women, and Pa’s valet, and a 
footman, and a courier, and all sorts of dependants, and 
yet in the midst of these, we are to have one of ourselves 
rushing about with tumblers of cold water, like a menial! 
Why, a policeman,” said JSIiss Fanny, “if a beggar had a 
fit in the street, could but go j)lunging alx)ut with tumblers, 
as this very Amy did in this very room before our very 
eyes last night ! ” 

“I don’t so much mind that, once in a Avay,” remarked 
Mr. Edward ; “ but your Clennam, as ho thinks proper to 
call himself, is another thing.” 

“ He is a part of the same thing,” returned Miss Fanny, 
“and of a piece with all the rest. He obtruded himself 
upon us in the first instance. We never wanted hivn. I 
always show’ed him, for one, that I could have dispensed 
with his company with the greatest pleasure. He then 
commits that gross outrage upon our feelings, which he 
never could or would have committed but for the delight 
he took in exposing us; and then we are to be demeaned 
for the service of his friends! Wliy, I don’t wonder at 
this Mr. Gowan’s conduct towards you. What else was to 
be expected when he was erijoying our past misfortunes — 
gloating over them at the moment ! ” 

“ Father — Edward — no indeed ! ” pleaded Little Dorrit. 
“Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Gowan had ever heai-d our name. 
They were, and they are, quite ignorant of our history.” 

“So much the worse,” retorted Fanny, determined not to 
admit anything in extenuation, “ for then you have no ex- 
cuse. If they had known about us, you might have felt 
yourself called upon to conciliate them. That would have 
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been a weak and ridiculous mistake, but I can respect a mis- 
take, whereas I can’t respect a wilful and deliberate abasing 
of those who should be nearest and dearest to us. No. I 
can’t respect that. I can do nothing but denounce that.” 

never offend you wilfully, Fanny,” said Little Dorrit, ' 
‘‘ though you are so hard with me.” 

‘‘Then you should be more careful, Amy,” returned her 
sister. “If you do such things by accident, you should be 
more careful. If I happened to have been born in a pecul- 
iar place, and under peculiar circumstances that blunted 
my knowledge of propriety, I fancy I should think myself 
bound to consider at every step, ‘Am I going, ignorantly, 
to compromise any near and dear relations? ’ That is what 
I fancy I should do, if it was case.” 

Mr. Dorrit now interposed, at once to stop these painful 
subjects by his authority, and to })()int tlieir moral by his 
wisdom. 

“My dear,” said he to his younger daughter, “I beg you 
to — ha — to say no more. Your sister Fanny expresses lier- 
self strongly, but not without considerable reason. You 
have now a — hum — a great position to su])port. That great 
position is not occcupied by yourself alone, but by — ha — 
by me, and — ha lium — by us. Us. Now, it is incumbent 
upon all people in an exalted position, but it is ])artioularly 
so on this family, for reasons which I — ha — will not dAvell 
upon, to make themselves respected. To be vigilant in 
making themselves respected. Dependants, to respect ns, 
must be — Im— kept at a distance and — hum — kept down. 
Down. Therefore, your not exposing yourself to the re- 
marks of our attendants, by a])pearing to have at any time 
dispensed with their services and performed them for your- 
self, is — ha — highly im])ortant,” 

“ Why, who can doubt it? ” cried Miss Fannj^ . “ It’s 

the essence of everything.” 

“Fanny,” returned her father, grandiloquently, “give 
me leave, my dear. We then come to — lia — to Mr. Clen- 
nam. I am free to say that I do not, Amy, share your 
sister’s sentiments — that is to say altogether — hum — alto- 
gether — in reference to Mr. Clennam. I am content to 
regard that individual in the light of — ha — generally — 
a well-behaved person. Hum. A well-behaved person. 
Nor will I inquire whether Mr. Clennam did, at any time, 
obtrude himself on — ha — my society. He knew my society 
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to be — hum — sought, and his plea might be that he re- 
garded me in the light of a public character. But there 
were circumstances attending my — ha — slight knowledge 
of Mr. Clennam (it was very slight), which,” here Mr. 
Borrit became extremely grave and impressive, ‘‘would 
render it highly indelicate in Mr. Clennam to — ha — to seek 
to renew communication with me or with any member of 
my family, under existing circumstances. If Mr Clennam 
has sutticient delicacy to perceive the impropriety of any 
such attempt, I am bound as a responsilde gentleman to — 
lia — defer to tl)at delicacy on his part. If, on the otlier 
hand, Mr, Clennnm has not that delicacy, I cannot fora 
moment — ha — hold any correspondence with so — hum — 
coarse a mind. In eitlun- case, it would appear that Mr. 
Clennam is put altogetlun* out of the question, and that we 
have nothing to do with him or he with us. Ha — Mrs. 
General ! ” 

The entrance of tlu^ lady whom he announced, to take 
her plarui at the breakfast-table, terminated the discussion. 
♦Shortly afterwards, the courier announced that the valet, 
and the footman, and the two maids, and the four guides, 
and the fourteen mules, w^'re in readiness; so the break- 
fast party went out to the convent door to join the caval- 
cade. 

Mr. Gowan stood aloof with his cigar and pencil, but 
Mr. Blandois was on the spot to pay his respects to the 
ladies When he gallantly ])ulled otf his slouched hat to 
Little Dorrit, she thought he had even a more sinister look, 
standing swart and cloaked in the snow, than he had had 
in tlie firelight over-night. But, as both her father and 
her sister received his homage with some favour, she re- 
frained from expressing any distrust of him, lest it should 
prove to be a new blemish derived from her prison birth. 

Nevertheless, as they wound down the rugged way while 
the convent was yet in sight, she more than once looked 
round, and descried Mr. Blandois, backed by the convent 
smoko which rose straight and Iiigh from the chimneys in 
a golden film, always standing on one jutting i)oint looking 
down after them. Long after he was a mere black stick 
ill the snow, she felt as tliough she could yet see that smile 
of his, that high nose, and those eyes that were too near it. 
And even after that, when the convent was gone and some 
light morning clouds veiled the pass below it, the ghastly 
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skeleton arms by the wayside seemed to be all pointing up 
at him. 

More treacherous than snow, perhaps, colder at heart, 
and harder to melt, Blandois of Paris by degrees passed 
out of her mind, as they came down into the softer regions. 
Again the sun was warm, again the streams descending 
from glaciers and snowy caverns were refreshing to drink 
at, again they came among the pine-trees, the rocky rivu- 
let, the verdant heights and dales, the wooden ch§,lets and 
rough zigzag fences, of Swiss country. Sometimes, the 
way so widened that she and her father coTild ride abreast. 
And then to look at him, handsomely clothed in his furs 
and broadcloths, rich, free, numerously served and attended, 
his eyes roving far away among the glories of the land- 
scape, no miserable screen before them to darken his sight 
and cast its shadow on him, was enough. 

Her uncle was so far rescued from that shadow of old, 
that he wore the clothes they gave him, and performed 
some ablutions as a sacrifice to the family credit, and went 
where he was taken, with a certain patient animal enjoy- 
ment, which seemed to express that the air and qhange did 
him good. In all other respects, save one, he shone with 
no light but such as was reflected from his brother. His 
brother’s greatness, wealth, freedom, and grandeur, pleased 
him without any reference to himself. Silent and retiring, 
he had no use for speech when he could hear his brother 
speak; no desire to be waited on, so that the servants de- 
voted themselves to his brother. The only noticeable 
change he originated in himself, was an alteration in his 
manner to his younger niece. Every day it refined more 
and more into a marked respect, very rarely shown by age 
to youth, and still more rarely susceptil)le, one would have 
said, of the fitness with which he invested it. On those 
occasions when Miss Fanny did declare once for all, he 
would take the next opportunity of baring his grey head 
before his younger niece, and of helping her to alight, or 
handing her to the carriage, or showing her any other at- 
tention, with the profoundest deference. Yet it never 
appeared misplaced or forced, being always heartily simple, 
spontaneous, and genuine. Neitlier would he ever consent, 
even at his brother’s request, to be helped to any place 
before her, or to take precedence of her in anything. So 
jealous was he of her being respected, that on tlxis very 
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jotimey down from the Great Saint Bernard, he took sud- 
den and violent umbrage at the footman^ s being remiss to 
hold her stirrup, though standing near when she dis- 
mounted; and unspeakably astonished the whole retinue by 
charging at him on a hard-headed mule, riding him into a 
corner, and threatening to trample him to death. 

They were a goodly company, and the Innkeepers all 
but worshipped them. Wherever they went, their impor- 
tance preceded them in the person of the courier riding be- 
fore, to see that the rooms of state were ready. He was 
the herald of the family procession. The great travelling- 
carriage came next: containing, inside, Mr. Dorrit, Miss 
Dorr it. Miss Amy Dorrit, and Mrs. General; outside, some 
of the retainers, and (in fine weather) Edward Dorrit, Es- 
quire, for whom the box was reserved. Then came the 
chariot containing Frederick Dorrit, Esquire, and an empty 
place occupied by Edward Dorrit, Esquire, in wet weather. 
Then came the fonrgou with the rest of the retainers, the 
heavy baggage, and as much as it could carry of the mud 
and dust which the other vehicles left behind 

These equipages adorned tlie yard of tlie hotel at Mar- 
tigny, on the return o£ the family from their mountain ex- 
cursion Other vehicles were there, much company being 
on the road, from the patched Italian Vettura — like the 
body of a swing from an English fair put upon a wooden 
tray on wheels, and having another wooden tray without 
wheels put atop of it — to the trim English carriage. But 
there was another adornment of the hotel which Mr. Dorrit 
had not bargained for. Two strange travellers embellished 
one of his rooms. 

The Innkeeper, hat in hand in the yard, swore to the 
courier that he was blighted, that he was desolated, that 
he was profoundly afflicted, that he was the most miserable 
and unfortunate of beasts, that he had the head of a wooden 
pig. He ought never to have made tlie concession, he said^ 
but the very genteel lady had so passionately prayed him 
for the accommodation of that room to dine in, only for a 
little half-hour, that he had been vanquished. The little 
half-hour was expired, the lady and gentleman were taking 
their little dessert and half-cup of coffee, the note was paid, 
the horses were ordered, they would depart immediately; 
but, owing to an unhappy destiny and the curse of Heaven, 
they were not yet gone. 
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Nothing could exceed Mr. Dorrit’s indignation, as he 
turned at the foot of the staircase on hearing these apolo- 
gies. He felt that the family dignity was struck at, by 
an assassin’s hand. He had a sense of his dignity, whiclx 
was of the most exquisite nature. He could detect a de- 
sign upon it when nobody else had any perception of the 
fact. His life was made an agony by the number of fine 
scalpels that he felt to bte incessantly engaged in dissecting 
hia dignity. 

“Is it possible, sir,” said Mr. Borrit, reddening exces- 
sively, “ that you have — ha — had the audacity to place one 
of my rooms at the disposition of any otlier person? ” 

Thousands of pardons ! It was the host’s profound mis- 
fortune to have been overcome by that too genteel lady. 
He besought Monseigneur not to enrage himself. He threw 
himself on Monseigneur for clemency. If Monseigneur 
would have the distinguished goodness to occupy the other 
salon especially reserved for him, for but five minutes, all 
would go well. 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Dorrit. “I will not occupy any 
salon. I will leave your house without eating or drinking, 
or setting foot in it. How do you dare to act like this? 
Who am I that you — ha — separate me from other gentle- 
men? ” 

Alas ! The host called all the universe to witness that 
Monseigneur was the most amiable of the whole body of 
nobility, the most important, the most estimable, the most 
honoured. If he separated Monseigneur from others, it 
was only because he was more distinguished, more cher- 
ished, more generous, more renowned. 

“Don’t tell me so, sir,” returned Mr. Dorrit, in a mighty 
heat. “ You have affronted me. You have heaped insults 
upon me. How dare you? Explain yourself.” 

Ah, just Heaven, then, how could the host explain him- 
self when he had nothing more to explain; when he had 
only to apologise, and confide himself to the so well-known 
magnanimity of Monseigneur! 

“ I tell you, sir,” said Mr. Dorrit, panting with anger, 
“that you separate me — ha — fi-om other gentlemen; that 
you make distinctions between me, and other gentlemen of 
fortune and station. I demand of you, why? I wish to 
know oji — ha — what authority, on whose authority. Re- 
ply, sir. Explain. Answer why.” 
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Permit the landlord humbly to submit to Monsieur the 
Courier then, that Monseigneur, ordinarily so gracious, en- 
raged himself without cause. There was no why. Mon- 
sieiU’ the Courier would represent to Monseigneur, that he 
deceived himself in suspecting that there was any why, but 
the why his devoted servant had already had the honour to 

present to him. The very genteel lady 

Silence ! cried Mr. Dorrit. “ Hold your tongue ! I 
will hear no more of the very genteel lady; I will hear 
no more of you. Look at this family — my family — a fam- 
ily more genteel than any lady. You have treated this 
family with disrespect; you have been insolent to this 
family. I’ll ruin you. Ha — send for the horses, pack the 
carriages, I’ll not set foot in this man’s house again 

No one had interfered in the dispute, which was beyond 
the French colloquial powers of Edward Dorrit, Esquire, 
and scarcely within the province of the ladies. Miss Fanny, 
however, now sup])orted her father with great bitterness; 
declaring, in her native tongue, that it was quite clear 
there was something special in this man’s impertinence; 
and that she considered it important that he should be, by 
some means, forccMl to give up his authority for making 
distinctions betw(‘en that family and other wealthy fami- 
lies. What the reasons of his presumption could be, she 
was at a loss to imagine; but reasons he must have, and 
they ought to be torn from him. 

All the guides, mule-drivers, and idlers in the yard, had 
made themselves parties to the angry conference, and were 
much impressed by the courit'r’s now bestirring himself to 
get the carriages out. With the aid of some dozen people 
to each wheel, this was done at a great cost of noise; and 
then the loading was proceeded wdth, pending the arrival 
of the horses from the post-house. 

But, the very genteel lady’s English chariot being already 
liorsed and at the inn-door, the landlord liad slipped up- 
stairs to represent Ins luird case. This was notified to the 
yard by liis now coming down the staircase in attendance 
on the gentleman and the lady, and by his pointing out the 
offended majesty of Mr. Dorrit to them with a significant 
motion of his hand. 

^^Beg your pardon,” said the gentleman, detaching him- 
self from the lady, and coming forward. I am a man of 
few words and a bad hand at an explanation — but lady 
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here is extremely anxious th^it 'there should be no Row. 
Lady — a mother of mine, in point of fact — ^wishes me to 
say that she hopes no Row.’' 

, Mr. Dorrit,- still panting under his injury, saluted the 
gentleman, and saluted the lady, in a distant, final, and 
invincible manner. 

“No, but really — here, old feller; you!” This was the 
gentleman’s way of appealing to Edward Dorrit, Esquire, 
on'whom he poimced as a great and providential relief. 
“ Lot you and I try to make tliis all right. Lady so very 
lauch wishes no Row.” 

Edward Dorrit, Esquire, led a little apart by the button, 
assumed a diplomatic expression of countenance in reply- 
ing, “ Why you must confess, that rvhen you bespeak a lot 
of rooms beforehand, and they belong to you, it’s not pleas- 
ant to find other people in ’em.” 

“No,” said the other, “I know it isn’t. I admit it. 
Still, let you and I try to make it all right, and avoid Row. 
The fault is not this chap’s at all, but my mother’s. Being 
a remarkably fine woman with no bigodd nonsense about 
her — well educated, too — she was too many for this chap. 
Regularly pocketed him.” 

“If that’s the case ” Edward Dorrit, Esquire, be- 

gan. 

“Assure you ’pon my soul ’tis the case. Consequently,” 
said the other gentleman, retiring on his main position, 
“ why Ro'v? ” 

“Edmund,” said the lady from the doorway, “I hope 
you have explained, or are explaining, to the satisfaction 
of this gentleman and his family, that the civil landlord is 
not to blame? ” 

“Assure you, ma’am,” returned Edmund, “perfectly 
paralysing myself with trying it on.” He then looked 
steadfastly at Edward Dorrit, Esquire, for some seconds, 
and suddenly added, in a burst of confidence, “Old feller I 
Is it all right? ” 

“ I don’t know, after all,” said the lady, gracefully ad- 
vancing a step or two towards Mr. Dorrit, “ but that I had 
better say myself, at once, that I assured this good man I 
took all the consequences on myself of occupying one of a 
stranger’s suite of rooms during his absence, for just as, 
much (or as little) time as I could dine in. I had no idea 
the rightful owner would come back sq soon, nor had T any 
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id^ia that ie had come hfclL br I should have hastened to 
make restoration of my ilPgIfeten chamber^ and to have 
offered my explanation and apology. I trust, in saying 
this — — ” 

For a moment the lady, with a glass at her eye, stood 
transfixed and speechless before the two Miss Dorrits. At 
the same moment, Miss Fanny, in the foreground of a 
grand pictorial composition formed by the family, the 
family equipages, and the family servants, held her sister 
tight under one arm to detain her on the spot, and with the 
other arm fanned herself Avith a distinguished air, and neg- 
ligently surveyed the lady from head to foot. 

The lady, recovering herself quickly — for it was Mrs. 
Merdle and she rvas not easily dashed — went on to add that 
she trusted, in saying this, she apologised for her boldness, 
and restored this well-behaved landlord to the favour that 
was so very valuable to him. Mr. Dorrit, on the altar of 
Avhose dignity all this Avas incense, made a gracious reply; 
and said that his people should — ha — countermand his 
horses, and he Avould — hum — overlook what he had at first 
supposed to be an affront, but now regarded as an honour. 
Upon this the bosom bent to him; and its OAvner, with a 
wonderful command of feature, addressed a winning smile 
of adieu to the tAvo sisters, as young ladies of fortune in 
Avhose favour she was much prepossessed, and whom she 
had never had the gratification of seeing before. 

Not so, however, Mr. Sparkler. This gentleman, be- 
coming transfixed at the same moment as his lady-mother, 
could not by any means unfix himself again, but stood 
stiflly staring at the wlrole composition with Miss Fanny in 
the foregi'ound. On his mother’s saying, “ Edmund, we 
are quite ready; Avill you give me your arm? ” he seemed, 
by the motion of his lips, to reply with some remark com- 
prehending the form of words in which his shining talents 
found the most frequent utterance, but he relaxed no mus- 
cle. So fixed was his figure, that it would have been mat- 
ter of some difficulty to bend him sufficiently to get him in 
the carriage-door, if he had not received the timely assist- 
ance of a maternal pull from within. He was no sooner 
Avithin, than the, pad of the little window in the back of 
the chariot disappeared, and his eye usurped its place. 
There it remained as long as so small an object was dis- 
cernible, and probably much longer, staring (as though 
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something inexpressibly sutWfi^iffg should; happen to a cod- 
fish) like ail ill-executed eyl ft a large locket* 

This encounter was so highly agreeable to Miss Panny, 
aud gave her so much to think of with triumph afterwards, 
that it softened her asperities exceedingly. When the pro- 
cession was again in motion next day, she occupied her 
place in it with a now gaicly| and showed such a flow of 
spirits indeed, that Mrs. Gcnicral looked rather surprised. 

Little Dc>rrit was glad to be found no fault with, and to 
see that Fanny was pleased; but her part in the procession 
was a musing part, and a quiet one. Sitting opposite her 
father in the traNxdling-oarriage, and recalling the old Mar- 
shalsea room, her pi'esimt existence Avas a dream. All that 
she saAV Avas new and Avonderful, but it Avas not real; it 
seemed to her as if those visions of mountains and pictur- 
esque countries might melt aAvay at any moment, and thc 
carriage, turning some abrupt corner, bring np Avith a jolt 
at the old Marshalsoa gate. 

To have no work to do was strange, but not half so 
strange as having glided into a comer where she had no 
one to think for, nothing to plan and contrive, no cares of 
others to load herself Avitli. Strange as that was, it was 
far stranger yet to And a space between herself and her 
father, where others o(*cupied themselves in taking care of 
him, and where she was never expect(^d to be. At first, 
this Avas so much more unlike her old experience than even 
the mountains themscU'es, that she had been unable to re- 
sign herself to it, and had tried to retain her old place 
about him. But he had spoken to her alone, and had said 
that people — ha — people in an exalted position, my dear, 
must scrupulously exact respect from tlieir dependants ; and 
that for her, his daughter. Miss Amy Dorrit, of the sole 
remaining branch of the Dorrits of Dorsetshire, to be known 
to — hum — to occu])y luu-self in fulfilling the functions of — 
ha hum — a valet, Avoiild be incompatible Avith that respect. 
Tlierefore, my dear, he — ha— he laid his parental injunc- 
tions upon her, to remember that she was a lady, who had 
noAV to conduct herself Avith — ^hum — a y)roper pride, and to 
preserve the rank of a lady; and consequently he requested 
her to abstain from doing what would occasion — lia — un- 
pleasant and derogatory remarks. She had obeyed witii- 
out a murmur. Tims it had been brought about that she 
now sat ill her corner of the luxurious carriage with her 
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little patient hands folded before Jbter^ displaced even 

Ironi the hibt point of the old standing-grdund in life on 
w]ii(*h her feet hiul lingered. ^ 

It was fioiu tins position that all she saw appeared un- 
real; the more sur])rising the scenes, the more they resem- 
bled the uiirealily of her own inner life as sluj went through 
its vacant places all day long. The gorges of the Simplon, 
its enormous depths and thundering waterfalls, the won- 
<lerful road, the x>()iiits of danger Avhero a loose wheel or a 
faltciiug horse would have been destruction, the descent 
into Italy, the opening of that beautiful land, as the rugged 
mouniain-ciliasm widened and let them out from a gloomy 
ami daik imprisonment — all a dream — only the old mean 
M.usli.iKea a reality. Nay, even the old mean Marshalsea 
was shaken to its foundations, wlieu she pictured it with- 
out lier fatlun*. She could seaicely believe that the prison- 
ms were still ling(‘iing in the close yard, tliat the mean 
looms were still e\(‘iy one tenanted, and that the turnkey 
still stood in tlie Lodge letting people in and out, all just as 
she vv<dl knew it to be. 

With a reimuubranee of luu' father\s old life in prison 
lKnu;ing about luu* like the burden of a soi rowful tune, Lit- 
tle Don it would wake from a dream of her birth-place into 
a whole d<iy\s dii'am. The painted room in which she 
awoki', oibMi a humbled state-eliamber in a dilapidated pal- 
would begin it; with its wild red autuiimal vine- leaves 
ov(*i hanging the glass, its orange-trees on the cracked white 
tmiaee outside the window, a group of monks and peasants 
111 tlie little stieet below, miseiy and magniticenco wrestling 
witli eacli ()th<*r upon every rood of ground in tlie prospect, 
no matter how wididy diversifu*d, and misery throwing 
magniticmiee with the strength of fate. To this would suc- 
cc*ed a labyrinth of bare passages and pillared galleries, 
with tlie family proeessiou already preparing in the quad- 
1 angle below, through the carriagt's and luggage being 
brouglit together by the servants for the day's journey. 
Tliim, breakfast in another painted chamber, damp-stained 
and of desolate proportions; and tlien tlie departure, which, 
to her timidity and sense of not being grand enough for her 
place in the ceremonies, was al wa3^s an uneasy thing. For, 
then the courier (who himself would have been a foreign 
gentleman of high mark in the Marshalsea) would present 
himself to report that all was ready; and then her father’s 

i6 
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valet would pompously induct him into his travelling-cloak; 
and then Fanny ^s maid, and her owni maid (who was a 
weight on Little Dorrit’s mind — absolutely made her cry at 
first, she knew so little what to do Avith her), would be in 
attendance; and then her brother’s man would complete his 
master’s eciuipment; and then her father would give his 
arm to Mrs. General, and her uncle would give his to her, 
and, escorted by the landlord and Inn servants, tlioy would 
swoop down-stairs. There, a crowd Avould be collected to^ 
see them enter their carriages, which, amidst much bowing, 
and begging, and prancing, and lashing, and clattering, 
they would do; and so they would l)e driven madly tlirotigh 
the narrow unsavoury streets, and jerkerl out at tlie town 
gate. 

Among the day’s unrealities would be, roads where tlie 
bright red vines Avero looptal and garlanded togethm* on 
trees for many miles; Avoods of olives; Avhite villages and 
towns on hill-sides, lo\xdy Avithout, but frightful in their 
dirt and poverty within; crosses by the way; deep blue 
lakes Avith fairy islands, and clustering boats Avith aAviiings 
of bright colours and sails of beautiful forms; vast piles of 
building mouldering to dust; hanging-gardens Avhere tlu* 
weeds had groAvn so strong that tludr stems, like Avedgc's 
driven home, had split the arch and rent the wall; stone- 
terraced lanes, with the lizards running into and out of 
every chink; beggars of all sorts everywhere : pitiful, pic- 
turesque, hungry, merry : children beggars ami aged beg- 
gars. Often at posting-houses, and other halting places, 
these miserable creatures Avoiild ap])ear to her the only 
realities of the day; and many a time, Avhen the money 
she had brought to give them Avas all given away, slu3 Avould 
sit with her folded hands, thoughtfully looking after some 
diminutive girl leading her grey fatlun*, as if the sight re- 
minded her of something in the days that were gone. 

Again, there Avould be places Avhere they stayed the week 
together, in splendid rooms, liad banquets every day, rodti 
out among heaps of Avoiiders, walked through miles of ])al- 
aces, and rested in dark cormns of groat churches; wheri3 
there were winking lamps of gold and silver among pillars 
and arches, kneeling figures dotted about at confessionals 
and on the paveiiients; where there Avas the mist and scent 
of incense; where there Avere ])ictures, fantastic images, 
gaudy altars, great heights and distances, all softly lighteil 
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through stained glass, and the massive curtains that hung 
in the doorways. From these cities, they would go on 
again, by the roads of vines and olives, through squalid 
villages where there was not a hovel without a gap in its 
filthy walls, not a window with a whole inch of glass or 
paper; where there seemed to be nothing to support life, 
nothing to eat, nothing to make, nothing to grow, nothing 
to hope, nothing to do but die. 

Again they would come to whole towns of palaces, whose 
])i*()per inmates were all banished, and which were all 
changed into barracks : troops of idle soldiers leaning out 
of the stale- windows, where their accoutrements hung dry- 
ing on the marble architectiue, and showing to the mind 
like liosts of rats who were (happily) eating away the props 
(*f the editices that supporttMl llunn, and must soon, with 
th(un, be smaslied on the heads of tlie other swarms of sol- 
(li(*rs, and the sw«arins of j.riests, and the swarms of spies. 
Vs ho were all the ill-looking population left to be ruined, in 
the streets bidow. 

Through such s(‘#*nes, the family j)rocession moved on to 
\'cnice. And heie it dispersed for a tilin', as they were to 
live in \^‘luee some fi‘W months, in a jialace (itself six 
times as big as the whole iMarshalsi'a) on the Grand Canal. 

In this crowning unreality, where all the streets were 
paved with water, and where the deathlike stillness of the 
days and nights was broken by no sound but the softened 
linging of chnroh-bells, the rippling of the eurrent, and the 
i'ly of the gondoliers turning the (‘timers of the flowing 
>tre(*ts, Little Dorrit, (piitc h^st by lier task being done, sat 
down to muse. The family liegau a gay life, went hei*e 
and there, and turned night into day; but, she was timid 
<‘t joining in their gaieties, and only asked leave to be left 
aloiio. 

Sometimes she would step into one of the gondolas that 
were always kejit in waiting, moori*d to ])ainted posts at 
Ihe door — Avliea she could escajic from the attendance of 
that oppn'ssivo maid, who was h(»r mistress, and a very 
hard one — and would bo taken all over the strange city. 
*^0(nal people in otlier gondolas began to ask each other 
who the little solitary girl was whom they passed, sitting 
hi her boat with folded hands, looking so pensively and 
wonderingly about lier. X<*vcr thinking that it would be 
Worth anybody ^s while to notice her or her doings, Little 
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Dorrit, in her quiet, scared, lost maimer, went about the 
city none the less. 

But, her favourite station was the balcony of her own 
room, overhauging the canal, with other balconies below, 
and none above. It was of massive stone darkened by 
ages, built in a wild fancy which came from the East to 
that collection of wild fancies; and Little Dorrit was little 
indeed, leaning on the broad-cushioned ledge, and looking 
oyer. As she liked no place of an evening half so well, 
she soon began to be watched for, and many eyes in passing 
gondolas were raised, and many people said. There was the 
Httle figure of the English girl wlio was always alone. 

Such people Avere not realities to the little figure of the 
English girl; such peo]»le rvere all unknown to her. She 
, would watch the sunset, in its long low lines of pui'ple and 
red, and its burning flush high up into the sky: so glow- 
ing on the buildings, and so lightening their structui’e, that 
it made them look as if their strong Avails Avere transparent, 
and they shone from AA-ithin. She AvoAAld Avatch those glo- 
ries expire; and then, after looking at the black gondolas 
underneath, taking guests to music and dancing, would 
raise her eyes to the shining stars. Was there no party of 
her own, in other times, on Avhich the stars had shom^? 
To think of that old gate noAv ! 

She would think of that old gate, and of herself sitting 
at it' in the dead of the night, pillowing Maggy’s head; 
and of other places and of other scenes associated Avitli 
those different times. And then she Avould lean upon her 
balcony, and look over at the water, as though they all lay 
'^ndernfeath it. When she got to that, she would musingly 
watch its running, as if, in the general vision, it might rim 
dry, and shoAv her the prison again, and herself, and the 
old room, and the old inmates, and the old visitors : all 
lasting realities that had never changed. . 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

A LETTER FROM LITTLE DORRIT. 

Dear JIr. Clenxam, 

I write to you from iiiy own room at Venice, thinking 
you will be gkul to hear from m(‘. Rut I know you cannot 
be so glad to hear from me, as 1 am to write to you; for 
everything about you is as 3011 have been accustomed to 
see it, and you miss nothing— unless it should be me, which 
can only lx* for a very little while together and very seldom 
— while everything in my^ life is so strange, and I miss so 
much. 

Whim we were in Switzerland, which appears to have 
Ix-en yi^ai's ago, thougli it was only weeks, I met young 
.Mrs. (lOwan, who was on a mountain excursion like our- 
selves. She told mo she. was very well and very happy. 
She sent ynu t,lie message, by nu', that she thanked you 
utfeetionatclv ami would never forget you. She was quite 
confiding with nu‘, and I loved lier almost as soon as I 
spoke to lit*r. Rut: tliere is nothing singular in that; who 
could help loving so bt'antiful and winning a creature! I 
could not wonder at any one. loving her. No, indeed. 

It will not make you uneasy' on Mrs. Gowan^s account, 
1 hope — for I nuiicmbcr that yarn said you had tlie interest 
of a true friend in her — if 1 tell y ou that I wish she could 
have marri(*d some one bott<*r suited to her. Mr. Gowan 
seems fond of luu’, and of course she is very fond of him, 
i>ut I thought he was not earnest enough — I don’t mean in 
that respe(»t — I mean in anything. 1 could not keep it out 
of my mind that if I was Mrs. Gowaii (wdiat a change that 
would be, and how I must alter to become like her!) I 
should fetd that 1 was rather lonely and lost, for the want 
of some one wlio was steadfast and firm in purpose. I even 
thought she felt this want a little, almost without knowing 
it* But mind you are not made uneasy by tliis, for she 
was very %vell and very happy.” And she looked most 
l)eautiful. 

I expect to meet her again before long, and indeed have 
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been expecting for some days past to see her here. I will 
ever be as good a friend to her as I can for your sake. 
Dear Mr. Olennam, 1 dare say you think little of having 
been a friend to me when I had no other (not that I have 
any other now, for I have made no new friends), but I 
think much of it, and I never can forget it. 

I wish I knew — ^but it is best for no one to write to me — 
how Mr. and Mrs. Plornish prosper in the business which 
my dear father bought for them, and that old Mr. Nandy 
lives happily with them and his two grandchildren, and 
sings all his songs over and over again. I cannot quite 
keep back the tears from my eyes when I think of my poor 
Maggy, and of the blank she must have felt at first, hoAv- 
ever kind they all are to her, without her Little Mother. 
Will you go and tell her, as a strict secret, Avith my loA'e, 
that she never can have regretted our separation more than 
I have regretted it? And will you tell them all that 1 haA'e 
thought of them every day, and that my heart is faithful 
to them everyAvhere? O, if you could knoAv how faithful, 
you would almost pity mo for being so far away and being 
so grand ! 

You will be glad, I am sure, to know that my dear 
father is very well in health, and that all these changes 
are highly beneficial to him, and that he is very different 
indeed from what he used to be when you used to see him. 
There is an improvement in my uncle too, I think, though 
he never complained of old, and never exults now. Fanny 
is very graceful, quick, and clever. It is natural to her to 
be a lady; she has adapted herself to our noAV fortunes, 
with wonderful ease. 

This reminds me that I have not been able to do so, and 
that I sometimes almost despair of ever being able to do 
so. I find that I cannot learn. Mrs. General is always 
with us, and we speak French and speak Italian, and she 
takes pains to form us in many ways. When I say Ave 
speak French and Italian, I mean they do. As for me, I 
am so slow that I scarcely get on at all. As soon as I be- 
gin to plan, and think, and try, all my i>lanning, thinking, 
and trying go in old directions, and 1 begin to feel careful 
again about the expenses of the day, and about my dear 
father, and about my work, and then I remember with a 
start that there are no such cares left, and that in itself is 
so neAv and improbable that it sets me wandering again. I 
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should not have the courage to mention this to any one but 
you. 

It is the same with all these new countries and wonder- 
ful sights. They are very beautiful, and they astonish me, 
but I am not collected enough — not familiar enough with 
myself, if you can (juite uuderstand what I mean — to have 
all the pleasure in them that I might have. What 1 knew 
before them, blends with them, too, so curiously. For in- 
stance", when we were among the niounbiins, 1 often felt (1 
hesitate to tell such an idle thing, dear Mr. Cleiinam, even 
to you) as if the Marshals(‘a must be behind that great 
rock; or as if Mrs. C'hunuim's room where I have worked 
so many days, and wluue 1 iir^t saw you, must be just be- 
yond that snow. Do you r("nmm])cr one night when I came 
with ilaggy to ^ajur lodging in Covcnt Garden? That 
room I have often and often fancit^d 1 liave seen before me, 
travcdling along for miles by the side of our carriage, when 
I ha\e l()oki‘d out of the carriage-window aftcT dark. We 
were shut out that niglit, and sat at the iron gate, and 
walkeil about till morning. I often look up at the stars, 
even fiom the baleony of this room, and believe that I am 
ill tlie stn‘(*t again, shut out with Maggy. It is the same 
with ])eople that i lel't in England. 

When 1 go about luue in a gondola, I surprise myself 
looking into other gondolas as if I lioped to see them. Ife 
would overcome me \\ith j(»y to Si‘e them, but I don't think 
It would surjjrise me much, at first. In my fanciful times, 

I fancy that they might be anywhere; and I almost expect 
to cyvn their dear fa(*es on the bridgt s or the quays. 

Another dilliculty that 1 luue will semu very strange to 
you, it must seem vmy strange to any one but me, and 
dues even to me; 1 often fwl tlie old sad pity for — I need 
not write the w«)rd- - b>r liim. (dtaiiged as he is, and inex- 
pressibly blest and thankful as I always am to know it, the 
old sorrowful feeling of compassion comes upon me some- 
times with such strength, that 1 want to put my arms 
round his neck, tell him how Hove him, and cry a little 
on his breast. I should Ik*, glad after that, and proud and 
hap])y. Hut I know that i must not do this; that he 
would not like it, that Fanny would he angry, that Mrs. 
(Jeueral would bo unur/ed; and so 1 quiet myself. Yet in 
doing so, I struggle with the feeling that I have come to 
be at a distance from him; and that even in the midst of 
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all the servants and attendants, he is deserted, and in want 
of me. 

Pear Mr. Clennam, I have written a great deal about 
myself, but I must write a little more still, or what I 
wanted most of all to say in this weak letter would be left 
out of it. In all these foolish thoughts of mine, which I 
have been so hardy as to confess to you because 1 know you 
will understand me if anybody can, and will make more 
allowanee for me than anybody else would if you cannot — 
in all these thoughts, there is one thought scarcely ever — 
never — out of my memory, and that is that 1 liope you 
sometimes, in a quiet moment, have a thought for me. I 
must tell you that as to this, 1 have felt, ever since I have 
been away, an anxiety which I am very very anxious to re- 
lieve. I have been afraid that you may think of me in a 
new light, or a new character. Poii’t do that, 1 could not 
bear that— it would make me more uuhap})y than you can 
suppose. It would break my heart to believe that you 
thought of me in any way that would make me stranger to 
you, than I was wlum you w’ere so good to me. What I 
have to pray and entreat of you is, that you will never 
tliink of me as the daughter of a rich person; that yoir will 
never think of me as dressing any better, or living any 
better, than when you first knew me. That you will re- 
member me only as the little shabby girl you protected 
with so much tenderness, from whose threadbare dress you 
have kept away the rain, and whose wet feet you have dried 
at your fire. That you will think of me (when you think 
of me at all), and of my true affection and devoted grati- 
tude, always, without change, as of 

Your poor child, 

LiTTnK Dorrit 

P.S. — Particularly remember that you are not to be un- • 
easy about Mi’s. Gowan. Her words were, “Very well 
and very happy.” And she looked most beautiful. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SOMETHING WRONG SOMEWHERE. 

Tiik family had been a month or two at Venice, whep 
Sir. Dorrit, who was much among Counts and Marquises, 
and had but scant leisure, set an hour of one day apart, 
beforehand, for the purpose of holding some conference 
with Mrs. General. 

The time lie had roserv(Hl in his mind arriving, he sent 
Mr. Tinkler, his valet, to ]Mrs. Gcnieral's apartment (which 
would have al)sorbe(l about a third of the area of the 
Marshals(?a), to pn^sont his compliments to that lady, 
and repreMMit liim as (h'siring the favour of an interview. 
It being tliat period of the forenoon when the various mem* 
bers of the family had coffee in their own chambers, some 
couple of hours before asseinl>ling at breakfast in a faded 
luill Avlii(*li had once b(‘en sumptuous, but was now the 
jn’cy of Avatery vapours and a settled nudancholy, Mrs. 
General was aecessiblt' to tin* valid, Tliat envoy found her 
(»u a little square of (*arpet, so extremely diminutive in ref- 
erence to the si/o of lier stone and marble floor, that she 
looked as if she might have had it spread for the trying on 
of a ready-made pair of shoes; or as if slio had come into 
])ossessiou of the emdianled pie(*e of caiqiet, bought for 
forty purses by one of the three princes in the Arabian 
Nights, and had that moment been transported on it, ar a 
Avish, into a palatial salo«*u Avitli Avliich it had no connection, 

Mrs. General, replying to the envoy, as she set doAvii her 
emi)ty coffee-eiip, that slio Avas Avilling at onee to proceed 
to Mr. Dorrit’s apartment, and sj)are him the trouble of 
coming to her (Avhich, in his gallantry, ho had proposed), 
the envoy threAV ojieu the door, and escorted Mrs. General 
to the presence. It was quite a Avalk, by mysterious stair* 
eases and corridors, from Mrs. Gonerars apartment, — hood* 
winked by a narroAv side street witli a low gloomy bridge 
in it, and dungeon-like opposite tenements, their walls be- 
smeared Avith a thousand doAvnward stains and streaks, as 
if every craxy aperture iu them had been Aveeping tears of 
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rust into the Adriatic for centuries, — to Mr. Dorrit’s apart- 
ment : with a whole English house-front of window, a pros- 
pect of beautiful church-domes rising into the blue sky 
sheer out of the water which reflected them, and a hushed 
murmur of the Grand Canal laving the doorways below, 
where his gondolas and gondoliers att.endcd his pleasure, 
drowsily swinging in a little forest of piles. 

Mr. Dorrit, in a resplendent dressing-gown and cap — the 
dormant grub that had so long bided its time among the 
Collegians had burst into a rare butterfly — rose to receive 
Mrs. General. A chair to Mrs. General. An easier chair, 
sir; what are you doing, wliat arc j’ou about, wliat do you 
mean? Now, leave us ! 

“ Mrs. General,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ I took the liberty ” 

“ Ily no means,” Mrs. General interj)os('d. “ I was quite 
at your disposition. 1 had had my coffee.” 

“I took the liberty,” said Mr. Dorrit again, with the 
magnificent placidity of one who was ai)ove correction, “ to 
solicit the favour of a little private conversation with you, 
because I feel ratlier Avorried respecting mj-— ha — my 
younger daughter. You Avill have ol)serv(Hl a great diffen-- 
ence of temperament, madam, l)etwe(>n my two daughters? ” 

Said Mrs. General in response, crossing lior gloA’ed hands 
(she Avas never Avithout gloves, and th(!y nev(‘r creased and 
always fitted), “There is a great differenra'.” 

“May I ask to be favoured Avith your vicAV of it?” said 
Mr. Dorrit, Avith a deference not incompatible Avii.h majes- 
tic serenity. 

“Fanny,” returned Mrs. General, “lias force of cliarac- 
ter and self-reliance. Amy, none.” 

None? O Mrs. General, ask the IVlarshalsca stones and 
bars. O Mrs. General, ask the milliner avIio taught her to 
work, and the dancing-master Avho taught her sister to 
dance. O Mrs. General, Mrs. General, ask me, her father, 
what I owe to her; and hear my testimony touching the 
life of this slighted little creature, from lier cliildhood up! 

No such adjuration entered Mr. Dorrit’s head. He 
looked at Mrs. General, seated in her usual erect attitude 
on her coach-box behind the proprieties, and he said in a 
thoughtful manner, “True, madam.” 

“I Avould not,” said Mrs. General, “ be understood to say, 
observe, that there is nothing to improve in Fanny. But 
there is material there — perhaps, indeed, a little too much.” 
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• you be kind enough, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, 

to be — ha — more explicit? I do not quite understand my 
elder daughter’s having — hum — too much material. What 
material? ” 

Fanny,” returned Mrs. General, ‘^at present forms too 
many opinions. Perfect breeding forms none, and is never 
demonstrative.” 

Lest he himself should bo found deficient in perfect 
breeding, Mr. Dorrit hastened to reply, ^^Unquestionably, 
madam, you are right.” Mrs, General returned, in her 
emotionless and exjuessionless manner, believe so.” 

“But you are aware, my dear madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, 
“ that my daughters liad the misfortune to lose their la- 
mented motlnu* when they were very young; and that, in 
consequence of my not having been until lately the recog- 
nised lioir to my pro]HU'ty, they liave lived with me as a 
comparatively poor, though always proud, gentleman, in — 
ha hum — ndirenuMit I ” 

“I do not,” said ]Mrs. General, “lose sight of the cir- 
cumstanee.” 

“Madamf” pur.sued Mr. Dorrit, “of my daughter Fanny, 
under lier present guidance and witli snch an example con- 
stantly b(‘fore h(‘r ” 

(Mrs. (ituu'ral shut Inu* eyes.) 

— “ I have !!(» misgivings. There is adaptability of char- 
actt*r in Fanny. But my younger daughter, Mrs. General, 
rather worries and vc\(‘s my thoughts. 1 must inform you 
that she lias always )»ceu my favourite.'’ 

“ThcMv is jio ac(*v)nutiug,'' said Mrs. General, “for these 
l)artialities.” 

“lla — no,” as.-,enied Mr. Dorrit. “No. Now, madam, 
I am troubled by noticing that Amy is not, so to speak, one 
f>f ourselves. She dot's n«-*t can* to go alnnit with us; she 
is lost ill tlm society ve liave hen*; our tastes are evidently 
not her tastes. Whieh,” said Mr. Dorrit, summing up with 
judicial gravity', ** is to say, in other words, tliat there is 
something wrong iii— ha — Amy.” 

“May we incline to the sujiposition,” said Mrs. General, 
with a little touch of variiisli, “tliat something is referable 
to the novelty of tin* position? ” 

“Excuse me, madam,” observed Mr, Dorrit, rather 
quickly, “The daughti*r of a gentleman, though — ha — * 
himself at one time comparatively far from affliient — coni^ 
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paratively — and herself reared in — hum — retirement, need 
not of necessity find this position so very novel.” 

“True,” said Mrs. General, “true.” 

“ Therefore, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ I took the liber- 
ty ” (he laid an emphasis on the phrase and repeated it, as 
though he stipulated, with urbane firmness, that he must 
not be contradicted again), “ I took the liberty of request- 
ing this interview, in order that I might mention the topic 
to you, and inquire how you would advise me? ” 

“Mr. Dorrit,” returned Mrs. General, “I have conversed 
with Amy several times since we have been residing here, 
on the general subject of the formation of a demeanour. 
She has expressed herself to me as wondering exceedingly 
at Venice. I have mentioned to her that it is l)etter not 
to wondc'r. I have pointed out to lier that the celebrated 
Mr. Eustace, the classical tourist, did not think much of 
it; and that he compared the llialto, greatly to its disad- 
vantage, with Westminster and Blackfriais Bridges. I 
need not add, after what you have said, that I have not 
yet found my arguments successful. You do me the honour 
to ask me what I advise. It always appears me (if this 
should prove to be a baseless assumption, 1 shell be par- 
doned), that Mr. Dorrit has been accustomed to exercise 
influence over the minds of others.” 

“Hum — madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ T have been at the 
head of — ha — of a considerable communit,y. You are right 
in supposing that I am not unaccustomed to — an influential 
position.” 

“I am happy,” returned Mrs. General, “ to be so corrobo- 
rated. I would therefore the more confidently recommend, 
that Mr. Don-it should speak to Amy himself, and make 
his observations and wishes known to her. Being his fa- 
vourite besides, and no doubt attached to him, she is all 
the more likely to yield to his influence.” 

“I had anticipated your suggestion, madam,” said Mr. 
Dorrit, “ but — ha — was not sure that I might — hum — not 
encroach on ” 

“ On my province, Mr. Dorrit? ” said Mrs. General, gra- 
ciously. “Do not mention it.” 

“Then, with your leave, madam,” resumed Air. Dorrit, 
ringing his little bell to summon his valet, “ I will send £oi 
her at once.” 

“ Does Mr. Dorrit wish me to remain? ” 
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" Perhaps, if you have no otilier engagemeut, you would 
not object for a minute or two 

“Not at all.” 

So, Tinkler the valet was instructed to find Miss Amy^s 
maid, and to request that subordinate to inform Miss Amy 
that Mr. Dorrit wished to see her in his own room. In de- 
livering this charge to Tinkler, Mr. Dorrit looked severely 
at him, and also kept a jealous eye upon him until he went 
out at the door, mistrusting that he might have something 
in his mind prejudicial to tlie family dignity; that he 
might have even got wind of some Collegiate joke before 
he came into the service, and might be derisively reviving 
its remembrance at the present moment. If Tinkler had 
happened to smile, however faintly and innocently, noth- 
ing would have ]>i‘rsiuuled Air. Dorrit, to the hour of his 
death, but that tliis was the ease. As Tinkler happened, 
however, very fortunately for liiiimelf, to be of a serious 
and composed (‘oiiiitenanee, lie i‘S(*a|)ed the secret danger 
that threateiKHl Jiiin. And as on his return — when Air. 
Dorrit eyed him again — lie announced Aliss Amy as if she 
had come to a fun(‘ial, he h‘ft a vague impression on Mr. 
Jkjrrit^s mind that lie was a well-conducted young fellow, 
who had bi'en brought iij) in the study of his Catechism, 
by a widowed mother. 

“Amy,” said Air. Dorrii, “jou liavc just now been the 
subject of some conversation between myself and Mrs. 
(Jencral. We agree that you scarcely seem at home here. 
Hu — liow is this? 

A jjause. 

think, father, I V(‘quire a little time.” 

“Papa is a preferable modi* of address,” observed Mrs. 
Oeueral. “Father is rather vulgar, my dear. The word 
Papa, besides, gives a pretty form to the lips. Papa, po- 
tatoes, poultry, pruiu*s, and prism, are all very good words 
for the lips; especially prunes and ))rism. You will fttid 
it serviceable, in the formation of a demeanour, if you' 
sometimes say to yourself in eompany — on entering a room, 
for insfemco — Papa, jiotatoes, poultry, jnames and prism, 
prunes and prism.” 

“Pray, my child,” said Air. Dorrit, “attend to the — ^hum 
— ]n*ecept8 of Afrs. General.” 

Foor Little Dorrit, with a rather forlorn glance at that 
eminent varuisber, promised to try. 
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You say, Amy,” pursued Mr. Dorrit, ^Hhat you think 
you require time. Time for what? ” 

Another pause. 

To become accustomed to the novelty of my life, was 
all I meant,” said Little Dorrit, with her loving eyes upon 
her father; whom she had very nearly addressed as poul- 
try, if not prunes and prism too, in her desire to submit 
herself to Mrs. General and please him. 

Mr. Dorrit frowned, and looked anything but pleased. 

Amy,” he returned, ^rit ai>pears to me, I must say, that 
you have had abundance of time for that. Ha — you sur- 
prise me. You disap|)oint me. Fanny has conquered any 
such little difficulties, and — hum — why not 3"ou? ” 

hope I shall do better soon,” said Little Dorrit. 
hope so,” returned her father. — ha — I most de- 

voutly hope so, Amy. I sent for you, in order that I might 
say — hum — impressively say, in the presence of Mrs. Gen- 
eral, to whom we are all so much indebted for obligingly 
being present among us, on — hn — on this or any other occa- 
sion,” Mrs. General shut lier eyes, ^Mliat I — ha hum — am 
not pleased with you. Y^ou make Mrs. GcncraPs a thank- 
less task. You — ha — embarrass me very imicli. You have 
always (as I have informed Mrs. General) been my favour- 
ite child; I have always made you a — hum — a friend and 
companion; in return, 1 beg — I — ha — I do beg, that you 
accommodate yourself better to — hum — circumstances, and 
dutifully do what becomes your — your station.” 

Mr. Dorrit was even a little more fragmentary than 
usual; being excited on the sul)je(‘t, and anxious to make 
himself particularly emphatic. 

"I do beg,” he repeated, ‘‘that this may be attended to, 
and that you Avill seriously take pains and try to conduct 
yourself in a manner both becoming your position as — ha 
— Miss Amy Dorrit, and satisfactory to myself and Mrs. 
General.” 

That lady shut her eyes again, on being again referred 
to; then, sloAvly opening tliem and rising, added these 
words : 

“If Miss Amy Dorrit will direct her own attention to, 
and will accept of iny poor assistance in, the formation of 
a surface, Mr. Dorrit will have no further cause of anxiety. 
May I take this opportunity of remai’king, as an instance 
in point, that it is scarcely delicate to look at vagrants with. 
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the attention which I have seen bestowed upon th^p, by a 
very dear young friend of mine? They should not be 
looked at. Nothing disagreeable should ever be looked at. 
Apart from such a habit .standing in the way of that grace- 
ful e(iuauimity of surface which is so expressive of good 
breeding, it hardly seems compatible with refinement of 
mind. A truly refined mind will seem to be ignorant of 
the existence of anytliing that is not perfectly proper, 
placid, and pleasant. Having delivered this exalted sen- 
timent, Mrs. (roneral made a sweeping obeisance, and re- 
lired with an expression of mouth indicative of Prunes and 
Prism. 

Little Dorrit, wlietlun- speaking or silent, had preserved 
lier quiet earm^stiiess and lier loving look. Tt had not been 
i'louded, except for a ])assing moment, until now. But 
now that she was left alone with liim, lla^ fingers of her 
lightly folded liands were agilat<‘d, and there was repressed 
<‘motion in lier faei* 

Not for herself She might feel a little wounded, but 
her eare was not for lierselt. ll(‘r thouglits still turned, as 
they always had tunnel, to him. A faint misgiving, which 
laid hung about her since their a(‘cessiou to fortune, that 
evem now she could never sei* him as he used to be before 
the })rison days, liad gradually begun to assume form in 
her mind. She felt that, in what he had just now said to 
h(‘r, and in liivS whole bearing towards her, there was the 
\v(»ll-kiu)wu shadow of the Marshalsea wall. It took a 
n{»w shape, but it was th(‘ old sad shadow. She began with 
sorrowful unwilliugn<\ss to acknowledge to herself, that she 
was not strong enough lo kiM'p off the fear that no space in 
the life of man could ovenMuiie that quarter of a century 
behind the prison liais. She liad no blame to bestow upon 
him, Ihercfon*: nothing to reproach him with, no emotions 
in hi»r faithful heart but great compassion and unbounded 
tenderness. 

Tins is wh}’^ it was, that, t*ven as he sat before her on his 
'^ofa, in the brilliant light of a bright Italian day, the won- 
derful city witliout and the sjilendours of an old palace 
within, she saw him at the moment in the long-familiar 
gloom of his Marshalsea lodging, and wished to take her 
seat beside liim, and comfort him, and bo again full of con- 
fidence with him, and of usefulness to him. If he divined 
what was in her thoughts, his own were not in tune with it 
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After sottie uneasy moving in his seat, he got up, and 
walked about, looking very much dissatisfied. 

“Is there anything else you wish to say to me, dear 
father? ” 

“No, no. Nothing else.” 

“ I am sorry you have not been pleased with me, dear. 
I hope you will not think of me with displeasure now. I 
am going to try, more than ever, to adapt myself as you 
wish to what surrounds me — for indeed I have tried all 
along, though I have failed, I know.” 

“Amy,” he returned, turning short upon her. “You — 
ha;— “habitually hurt me.” 

“ Hurt you, father ! I ! ” 

, “There is a — hum — a topic,” said Mr. Dorrit, looking 
all about the ceiling of the room, and never at the atten- 
tive, nncomi)lainingly shocked face, “a ^iainful topic, a 
\ series of events which I wish — ha — altogether to obliterate, 
^^his is understood by your sister, rvho has abeady remon- 
strated with you in my presence; it is understood by your 
brother; it is understood by — lia 1mm — by every one of 
delicacy and sensitiveness, except yourself — ha — I am sorry 
to say, except yourself. You, Amy — hum — you alone and 
only you — constantly revive the topic, though not in words.” 

She laid her hand on his arm. She did nothing more. 
She gently touched him. The trembling hand may have 
said, with some expression, “Think of me, think how T 
have worked, think of my many cares ! ” But, she said 
not a syllable herself. 

There w.as a reproach in the touch so addressed to him 
that she had not foreseen, or she would liave witliheld her 
hand. Ho began to justify hiimself; in a heated, stum- 
bling, angry maimer, whicli made nothing of it. 

“I was there all those years. I was — ha — universally 
acknowledged as the head of the jilace. I — hum — 1 caused 
you to be respected there, Amy. I — ha hum — I gave my 
family a position there. I deserve a return. I claim a 
return. I say, sweep it off the face of the earth and begin 
afresh. Is that much? I ask, is tlmt much? ” 

He did not once look at her, as' ho rambled on in this 
way; but gesticulated at, and ajipealed to, the empty air. 

“ I have suffered. Probably I know how much I have 
suffered, better than any one — ha — I say than any one ! If 
1 can put that aside, if 1 can eradicate the marks of whak 
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I hate, endured, and can emerge before the world a — ha — 
gentfoman unspoiled, unspotted— is it a great deal to ex- 
pect^I say again, is it a great deal to expect — that my 
children should — hum — do the same, and sweep that ac- 
cursed experience off the face of the earth ! ’’ 

In spite of his flustered state, he made all these excla- 
mations ill a carefully suppressed voice, lest the valet 
should overhear anything. 

According!}^, they do it. Your sister does it. Your 
brother does it. You alone, my favourite child, whom I 
made the friend and companion of my life when you were 
a mere — hum — Baby, do not do it. You alone say you 
can't do it. I provide you with valuable assistance to do 
it. I attach an aecomplislied and liiglily bred lady — ha— 
Sirs. General, to you, for tlie purpose of doing it. Is it 
surprising that I should be displeased? Is it necessary 
that I should defeial myself for expr(\ssing my displeasure? 
No!” 

Notwithstanding which, he contimuHl to defend himself,* 
without any abatement of Iiis flushed mood. 

‘^1 am careful to ai)])eal to that lady for confirmation, 
before I express any disph'asure at all, 1 — hum — I neces- 
sarily make that appeal within limited bounds, or I — ha — 
should render legilile, by that lady, what I desire to lie 
blotted out. Am I selfisli? Do 1. complain for my own 
sake? No. No. Principally for — ha hum — your sake, 
Amy.” 

This last consideration plainly ai)peared, from his man- 
ner of pursuing it, to have just that instant come into liu 
head. 

‘‘I said I was hurt. Sol am. So I — ha — am deter- 
mined to be, wdiatever is advanced to tbe contrary. I am 
hurt, that my daugliter, seated in the — hum — lap of fort- 
une, should mope and retire, and proclaim lierself unequal 
to her destiny. I am hurt tliat she should — ha — system- 
atically reproduce wdiat the rest of us blot out; and seem 
— hum — I had almost sai<l positively anxious — to announce 
to wealthy and distinguished society, that she w^as born and 
bred in — ha hum — a place that I, myself, decline to name* 
But tlxeve is no inconsistency — ha — not the least, in my 
feeling hurt, and yet complaining principally for your sake, 
Amy. I do; I say again, I do. It is for your sake, that 
I wish you, under the auspices of Mrs. General, to form a 
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^htim — a surface. It is for your sake, that I wish you to 

have a — ha— truly refined mind, and (in the striking words 
of Mrs. General) to be ignorant of everything that is not 
perfectly proper, placid, and pleasant. 

He had been running down by jerks, during his last 
speech, like a sort of ill-adjusted alarum. The touch was 
still upon his arm. He fell silent; and after looking about 
the ceiling again, for a little while, looked down at her. 
Her head drooped, and he could not see her face; but her 
touch was tender and quiet, and in the expression of her 
dejected figure there was no blame — nothing but love. Ho 
began to whimper, just as he had done that night in the 
prison when she afterwards sat at his bedside till morning; 
exclaimed that he was a poor ruin and a poor wretch in the 
midst of his wealth; and clasped her in his arms. Hush, 
hush, my own dear! Kiss mo!^’ was all she said to him. 
His tears wore soon dried, much sooner than on the former 
occasion; and he was presently afterwards very high with 
his valet, as a way of righting himself for liaving shed 
^ny. 

With one remarkable exception, i,o bo recorded in its 
place, this was the only time, in his life of freedom and 
fortune, when he spoke to liis daughter Amy of the old 
days. 

But, now, the breakfast hour arrived; and with it Miss 
Fanny from her apartment, and Mr. hkhvard from his 
apartment Both these young persons of distinction were 
something the worse for late liours. As to Miss Fanny, 
she had become the victim of an insatiate mania for what 
she called ‘‘going into society; ’’ and would have gone into 
it head-foremost fifty times between sunset ajid sunrise, if 
so many opportunities had been at her disposal. As to 
Mr, Edward, he, too, had a large acquaintance, and was 
generally engaged (for the most ])art, in diceing circles, or 
others of a kindred nature), during the greater part of every 
night. For, this gentleman, when his fortunes changed, 
had stood at the great advantage of being already prepared 
for the highest associates, and having little to learn: so 
much was he indebted to the happy accidents which had 
made him acquainted with horse-dealing and billiard- 
marking. 

At breakfast, Mr. Frederick Dorrit likewise appeared. 
As the old gentleman inhabited the highest story of the 
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palace, where he might have practised pistol-shooting with- 
out much chance of discovery by the other inmates, his 
younger niece had taken courage to propose the restoration 
to him of his clarionet ; which Mr. Dorrit had ordered to 
be confiscated, but which she had ventured to preserve. 
Notwithstanding some objections from Miss Fanny, that it 
was a low instrument, and that slie detested the sound of 
it, the concession luid been made. But, it was then dis- 
covered that lie had had eiiougli of it, and never played it, 
now that it was no longer his means of getting bread. He 
had insensibly accjuired a n(‘W habit of shuffling into the 
picture-galleries, always with liis twisted paper of snuff in 
his Ijand (much to the indignation of ]Miss Fanny, who had 
jiroposed tlie pureliase of a gold box for liiiii that the family 
might not be discroditiMl, winch lie had absolute!}’" refused 
to (‘any when it was bought); and of i>assiiig hours and 
hours Ixifore tlu* portraits of iviiowm il Venetians. It was 
never made out what liis dazt‘d (‘yes saw in them: whether 
lie had an interest in tliem merely as pictures, or whether 
he confusedly ideiiiilied them with a glory that W’as de- 
parted, like the strengtli of liis ow n mind. But he paid his 
court to tli(‘m with great exaiUness, and clearly derived 
pleasuio from the jmrsuit. Aftiw the first few days, Little 
Jlorrit liappeiu'd oiu', morning to assist at these attentions. 
It so evidently heigluened his gratification that she often 
:ic(‘ompanied him afhn-wards, riid tlie gr(‘atest delight of 
which tlie old man liad .^liowu liimseU* susceptible since his 
ruin, arose out of the^e, excursions, wlien he would carry a 
cliair al;out for lier frem pictun^ to picture, and stmid be- 
hind it, in sjiite (d all her remonstrances, silently present- 
ing her to the nobh^ Venetians 

It f(‘ll out that at this family breakfast, he referred to 
tluMV having s(‘(‘n in a galler\ , <»n tlie, previous day, the 
lady and gentleman wliom they had en(*ountered on the 
(Ireat »Saiiit B(‘rnard, “I forget the name,’’ said he. 
durti say you remem) jcr tlunn, William^ I dare say yon 
do, Edward? ” 

rememlnn* ’em well tniough,” said the latter, 

‘*I should think so,” ohserveil Miss Fanny, with a toss 
of her head, and a glam^e at her sister. “ But they would 
not have been lecalhxl to our remembrance, I suspect^ if 
Uncle hadn’t tumbled over the subject.” 

*‘My dear, w'hat a curious phrase,” said Mrs. OeneraL 
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Would not inadvertently lighted upon, or accidentally 
referred to, be better? 

Thank you very much, Mrs. General, returned the 
young lady, no, I think not. On the whole, I prefer my 
own expression.” 

This was always Miss Fanny’s way of receiving a sug- 
gestion from Mrs. General. But, she always stored it up 
in her mind, and adopted it at another time. 

‘‘ I should have mentioned our having met Mr. and Mrs. 
Gowan, Fanny,” said Little Borrit, ‘‘ even if Uncle had not. 
I have scarcely seen you since, you know, i meant to 
liave spoken of it at breakfast; because 1 should like to 
pay a visit to ]\rrs Gowan, and to become better acquainted 
with her, if Papa and Mr^. General do not object.” 

“ Well, Amy,” said Fanny, ** I am sure 1 am glad to find 
you, at last, expressing a wish to become better accpiainted 
with anybody in V^enicc. Though wlielher Mr. and Mrs. 
Gowan are desirable accxuaintaiiccs, remains to be deter- 
mined.” 

^^Mrs. Gowan I sj)oke of, dear.” 

^‘No doubt,” said Fanny “But jon can’t sepaitile her 
from her husband, I believe, without an Act of Parliament.” 

“Do you think. Papa,” inquired Little Dorrit, with diffi- 
dence and hesitation, “there is any objection to my making 
this visit? ” 

“Really,” he replied, “I — ha — what is Mrs. General’s 
view? ” 

Mrs. General’s view was, that not having the honour of 
any acquaintance with the lady and gentleman referred to, 
she was not in a position to varnish the present article. 
She could only remark, as a general principle obser\ed in 
the varnishing trade, that mu(*h dei)eiid(Hl on the quarter 
from which the lady under coii.sideration was accredited, 
to a family so conspicuously niched in the social tcmiple as 
the family of Dorrit. 

At this remark the face of Mr Doriit gloomed consider*- 
ably. He was about (connecting the accrediting with an 
obtrusive person of the name of Clennam, whom he imper- 
fectly remembered in some former state of existence) to 
blackball the name of Gowan finally, when Edward Dorrit, 
Esquire, came into the conversation, with his glass in his 
eye, and tiie preliminary remark of “ I say — ^you there ! Go 
out, will you! ” Whicli was addressed to a couple of men 
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who wore handing the dishes round, as a courteous inti* 
matiou that their services could be temporarily dispensed 
with. 

Those menials having obeyed the mandate, Edward 
Dorrit, Esquire, proceeded. 

Perhaps it’s a matter of policy to let you all know that 
these Gowans — in whose favour, or at least the gentle- 
man’s, I can’t be supposed to be much prepossessed myself 
— are known to people of imiiortance, if that makes any 
diiferencie.” 

‘‘That, I would say,” observed the fair varnisher, 
“makes the greatest difference. Tlie connection in ques- 
tion, being really peophi of iinportanee and considera- 
tion ” 

“As to that,” said Edward Dorrit, Esquire, “I’ll give 
you the means of judging for youivself. You are acquaint- 
ed, perhaps, with the famous mime of Merdle?” 

“The great Merdle!” t'xelainied Mrs. Cleiierub 

“ Merdle,” said Edward Dorrit, Esquire. “They 
are known to him. Mr<. Gowau — 1 nu‘an the dowager, my 
j)olite friemrs.motlier — is intimate willi JMrs. Merdle, and 
1 know these two to be on lludr \isiting list.” 

“ If so, a more undeniable guarantee could not be given,” 
said JIrs. Gemu’al to Mr. Dorrit, raiding lau* gloves and 
bowing her head, us if she were doing liomagc to some visi- 
ble graven image. 

“ 1 beg to ask my son, from motives of--lia — curiosity,” 
Dorrit obs{u*vi*il, wnli a <le(*ided elmngt* in his maimer, 
‘‘how he Ix'couies pi^sM'ssed of this — lium— timely infor- 
mation? ” 

“It’s not: a long story, leturned Edward Dorrit, 

Esipiire, “and you shall Iiave ir. out of luuul. To begin 
wdtli, Mrs. Merdle is the lady aou laid the parley with, at 
W'luit’s-his-iuiine ])laee.” 

“Martigny,” interposed Mi^s Fanny, wdth an air of infi- 
nite languor. 

“Martigny,” assented lier brother, wdtli a slight nod ami 
u slight wink; in aekiiowledgment of \vhi(di, Miss Fanny 
h*oked surprised, ami laughed ami reddened. 

“ IIow can that be, Edward’/” said Mr. Dorrit. “You 
informed mo that the mimo of the gentleman with whom 
you conferred was — ha — Sparkler. Indeed, you showed 
nie his card. Hum. Sparkler.” 
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No doubt of it, father; but it doesn^t follow that his 
mother^s name must be the same* Mrs. Merdle was mar- 
ried before, and he is her son. She is in Rome now; where 
probably we shall know more of lier, as you decide to win- 
ter there. Sparkler is just come here. I passed last even- 
ing in company with Sparkler. Sparkler is a very good 
fellow on the whole, though rather a bore on one subject, 
in consequence of being tremendously smitten with a cer- 
tain young lady.” Hero Edward Horrit, Esquire, eyed 
Miss Fanny through his glass across the table. We hap- 
pened last night to compare notes about our travels, and I 
had the information I have given you from Sparkler him- 
self.” Here he ceased; continuing to eye Miss Fanny 
through his glass, with a face much twisted, and not orna- 
mentally .so, in part by the action of keeping his glass in 
his eye, and in part by the great subtlety of his smile. 

Under these circumstances,” said Mr. Dorrit, “I be- 
lieve I express the sentiments of — ha — Mrs. General, no 
less than my own, when i say that there is no objection, 
but — ha hum — quite the contrary —to your gratifying your 
desire, Amy. 1 trust I may — ha — liail this desire,” said 
Mr. Dorrit, in an encouraging and forgiving manner, ‘‘as 
an auspicious omen. It is quite right to know these peo- 
ple. It is a very proi)er thing. Mr. Mxu’dle^s a name 'of 
— ha — world-wide repute. Mr. Merdle’s undertakings are 
immense. They bring liiin in sucli vast sums of money, 
that they are regarded as — hum — national benefits. Mr. 
Merdle is the man of this time. The name of Merdle is 
the name of the age. Pray do everything on my behalf 
that is civil to Mr. and ilrs. Gowan, for wo will — lia — we 
will certainly notice them.” 

This magnificent accordance of Mr. Dorrit \s recognition 
settled the matter. It was not observed that Uncle had 
pushed away his plate, and forgotten his breakfast; but he 
was not much observed at any time, except by Little 
Dorrit. The servants were recalled, and the meal proceeded 
to its conclusion. Mrs. General rose and left the table. 
Little Dorrit rose and left the table. When Edward and 
Fanny remained whispering together across it, and when 
Mr. Dorrit remained eating figs and reading a French news- 
paper, Uncle suddenly fixed the attention of all three, by 
rising out of his chair, striking his hand upon the table, and 
saying, “ Brother ! I protest against it ! ” 
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If lie had made a proclamation in an unknown tongue, 
and given up the ghost immediately afterwards, he could 
not have astounded his audience more. The paper fell 
from Mr. Dorrit’s hand, and he sat petrified, with a fig half 
way to liis mouth. 

‘^Brother!” said the old man, conveying a surprising 
energy into his trembling voice, protest against it! I 
love you; you know 1 love you dearly. In these many 
years, 1 have never been untrue to you in a single thought. 
Weak as I am, I would at any time have struck any man 
wlio spoke ill of you. But, brother, l)rother, brother, I j)ro- 
test against it ! ” 

It was extraordinary to see of what a bui-vSt of earnest- 
ness such a decrepit jnan was (*a])al)le. Ilis eyes became 
bright, his grey liair rose on liis h('ad, markings of purpose- 
on ilis brow and fa(‘e w-liich liad faded fiom them for five- 
and-twenty years, started out again, and there was an en- 
ergy ill ilis liand tliat made its action muwons once more. 

‘*My dear Frederick exclaimed Mr. Dorrit, faintly. 
What is wrong? What is tli(‘ matter? 

*‘lIow dare you,'\said tlie old man, turning round on 
Fanny, ^Miow dare you do it? Have you no memory? 
Have you no lu^art? 

“ Uncle ! cried Fanny, affrighbul and bursting into tears, 
wliy do yon attack me in ihis ('vnel manner? What have 
I (lone? ” 

‘‘Done?’’ returned the old man, jiointing to her sister’s 
plaice, “where’s your affectionate invaluable friend? 
Where’s yourdcvottHl guardian? Wliere’s your more than 
mother? Ifow dare you st‘t u]) sujHuaoritios against all 
tlieso characb'rs eonibiiu'd in your sister? For shame, you 
false girl, for *shanie!” 

“I love. Amy,” cried Miss Fanny, sobbing and weeping, 
‘‘as well as 1 love my life — better than 1 love my life. I 
don’t d(}serve to be so treated. I am as grateful to Amy, 
and as fond of Amy, as it's ])ossibIe for any human being to 
I wisli I was dead. I never was so wickedly wronged. 
And only because 1 am anxious for the family credit.” 

“To the winds with the family credit ! ” cried the old 
man, with great scorn and indignation. “Brother, I pro- 
ti^st against pride. 1 protest against ingratitude. I pro- 
ti^st against any one of us here who have known what we 
have luxown, and have seen what we liave seen, setting np 
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auy pretension that puts Amy at a moment’s disadvantage, 
or to the cost of a moment’s pain. We may know that it’s 
a base pretension by its having that effect. It ought to 
bring a judgment on us. Brother, I protest against it, in 
the sight of God ! ” 

As his hand went up above his head and came down on 
the table, it might have been a blacksmith’s. After a few 
moments’ silence, it had relaxed into his usual weak con- 
dition. He went round to his brother with his ordinary 
shuffling step, put the hand on his shoulder, and said, in a 
softened voice, ‘^William, my dear, 1 felt obliged to say 
it; forgive me, for I felt obliged to say it!” and then 
went, in his bowed way, out of the palace hall, just as he 
might have gone out of the ifarshalsea room; 

All this time Fanny had been sobbing and crying, and 
still continued to do so. Ed^vard, bt^yond opening his 
mouth in amazement, had not opened Ins lij>s, and had 
done nothing but stare. Mr. Horrit also had been utterly 
discomfited, and quite unable to assert himself in any way. 
Fanny was now tln^ first to speak. 

‘‘ I never, never, never was so used ! ” she sobbed. 

There never was anything so harsh and unjustifiable, so 
disgracefully violent and cruel ! l)('ar, kind, quiet little 

Amy, too, what would she feel if she could know that she 
had been innocently the means of exposing mo to such 
treatment! But I’ll never tell her! Ko, good darling, 
I’ll never tell her! ” 

This helped Mr. Dorrit to break his silence. 

‘‘My dear,” said he, “I — ha- -approve of your resolu- 
tion. It will be — ha hum — much better not to speak of 
this to Amy. It might — hum — it might distress her. Ha. 
Ho doubt it would distress her greatly. It is considerate 
and right to avoid doing so. Wo Avill — ha — keep this to 
ourselves.” 

“But the cruelty of LTiicle!” cried Miss Fanny. “0, 
I never can forgive the wanton cruelty of Uncle ! ” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Dorrit, recovering his tone, though 
he remained unusually pale, “ I must request you not to say 
so. You must remember that your uncle is — ha — not what 
he formerly was. You must remember that your uncle’^^ 
state requires — hum — great forbearance from us, great for- 
bearance.” 

“I am sure,” cried Fanny piteously, “it is only charita- 
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ble t(y suppose that there must be something wrong in him 
somewhere, or %e never could have so attacked Me, of all 
the people in the world.” 

“Fanny,” returned Mr. Dorrit, in a deeply fraternal 
tone, “you know, with his innumerable good points, what 
a — hum — Wreck your uncle is; and I entreat you, by the 
fondness that I have for him, and by the fidelity that you 
know I liave always shown him, to — ha — to draw your 
own conclu.sions, and to spare my brotherly feelings.” 

This ended the scene; Edward Dorrit, Esquire, saying 
nothing throughout, but looking, to the last, perplexed and 
doubtful. Miss Fanny awakened much affectionate uneas- 
iness in her sister’s mind that day, by passing the greater 
part of it in violent fits of embracing her, and in alternately 
giving her brooches, and wishing herself dead. 


CHAPTER VI. 

SOMETHING lUGHT SOMEWHERE 

To be in the halting state of ISlr. Henry Gowan; to have 
left one of two Powers in disgust, to want the necessary 
qualifications for tinding promotion with another, and to be 
loitering moodily about on neutral grtjuml, cursing lx)th; is 
to be in a situation unwholesome, for the mind, which time 
is not likely to imj)rovc. The worst class of sinn worked 
in the every-day world, is cyphered by the di.seased arith- 
meticians who arc always in tlie rule of Subtraction as to 
the merits and successes of others, and never in Addition 
as to their own. 

The habit, too, of seeking some sort of recompense in 
the discontented btjast of being disappointed, is a liabit 
fraught with degemuacy. A cerUiin idle carelessness and 
recklessness of cousisti-ncy soon comes of it. To bring de- 
serving things down by setting muleserviug things up, is 
one of its perverted delights; and there is no playing fast 
and loose with the truth, in any game, without growing the 
worse for it. 

In his expressed opinions of all performances in the Ai‘t 
of painting that were completely destitute of merit, Qowan 
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was the most liberal fellow on earth. He would declare 
such a man to have more power in his Httle finger (pro- 
vided he had none), than such another had (provided he 
had much) in his whole mind and body. If the objection 
were taken that the thing commended was trash, he Avould 
reply, on behalf of his art, “ My good fellow, Avhat do we 
all turn out but trash? 1 turn out nothing else, and I 
make you a present of the confession ’’ 

To make a vaunt of being poor was another of the inci- 
dents of his splenetic state, though this may have had the 
design in it of slioiving that he ought to be rich; just as he 
would publicly laud and decry the Barnacles, lest it should 
be forgotten that he belonged to the family. HoAvbeit, 
these two subjects were very often on his li]>s; and he 
managed them so Avell, that he might have pi-aised him- 
self by the month together, and not have made himself 
out half so important a man as he did by his light dispar- 
agement of his claims on anybody's eonsideration. 

Out of this same airy talk of his, it always soon came to 
be understood, Avlierever he and his wife went, that ho liad 
married against the wishes of his exalted relations, and 
had had much ado to prevail on thein to countenamie her. 
He never made the representation, on the contrary seemed 
to laugh the idea to scorn; but it did happen that, with all 
his pains to depreciate himself, he was always in the sujje- 
rior position. From the days of their honeymoon, Minnie 
Gowan felt sensible of being usually regarded as the wife 
of a man who had made a descent in marrying her, but 
whose chivalrous love for her had canc(dled that inequality. 

To Venice they had been accompanied by Monsieur r>lan- 
dois of Paris, and at Venice Monsieur Blandois of Farm 
was very much in the society of Gowan. When they 
had first met this gallant gentleman at Geneva, Gowan had 
been undecided Avhether to kick him or encourage him; 
and had remained, for about foiir-and-twenty hours, so 
troubled to settle the point to his satisfaction, that he 
had thought of tossing up a five-franc piece on tlie terms, 
‘‘Tails, kirdc; heads, encourage,” and abiding by the 
voice of the oracle. It chanced, however, that liis wife 
expressed a dislike to the engaging Blandois, and that the 
balance of feeling in the hotel was against him. Upon 
that, Gowan resolved to encourage him. 

Why tins perversity, if it Avere not in a generous fit?--- 
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which it was not. Why should Gowan, very much the su- 
perior of Blandois of Paris, and very well able to pull that 
])repossessing gentleman to pieces, and find out the stuff he 
was made of, take up with such a man? In the first place, 
lie opposed the first separate wish he observed in his wife, 
because her father had paid his debts, and it was desirable 
to take an early opportunity of asserting his independence. 
Ill the second place, he opposed the prevalent feeling, be- 
cause, with many capacities of being otherwise, he was an 
ill-conditioned man. He found a pleasure in declaring that 
a courtier with the refined manners of Blandois ought to 
rise to the greatest distinction in any jjolished country. He 
found a pleasure in setting up Blandois as the type of ele- 
gance, and making him a satire upon others who piqued 
themselves on yiersonal graces. He seriously protested 
that the bow of Blandois was perfect, that the address of 
I»landois was irresistible, and that the picturesque ease of 
Blandois would beclu'aply jiurehased (if it were not a gift, 
and unpurchaseable) for a hundred thousand francs. That 
exaggeration in the manner of the man, which lias been 
noticed as appertaining to liim and to every sueh man, 
whatever his original breeding, as (certainly as the sun 
belongs to this system, was a('et*ptable to Gowan as a 
caricature, which lie found it a humoious resource to 
have at hand for the ridiculing of numbers of people, who 
necessarily did more or less of wluit lUaudois overdid. 
Tims he had taken u]> with him; and thus, negligently 
stivjigthening tliese inelinations with habit, and idly deriv- 
ing some amusement from Ids talk, he had glided into a 
way of having him for a eompanioii. This, though lie 
isupposed 1dm to li\e by his wits at play-tables and the like; 
tliough ho suspectial him to be a cow'avd, while he himself 
^vas daring and courageous; thougli he thoroughly knew 
1dm to be disliked by Minnie; ami though he cared so lit- 
tle for him, after all, tliat if he had given her any tangible 
personal cause to regard him with aversion, he would have 
lind no compunction wliatt'ver in flinging him out of the 
Idghest window in Venice, into the deepest water of the city. 

Little Dorrit would have been glad to make her visit to 
^Irs. Gowan, alone; but, as Fanny, who had not yet I'e- 
<iovered from her Uncle’s protest, tliough it was four-aud- 
twenty hours of age, pressingly offered her company, the 
two sisters stepped together into one of the gondolas under 
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Mr. Donit’s window, and, with the courier in attendance, 
were taken in high state to Mrs. Gowan^s lodging. In 
truth, their state was rather too high for the lodging, which 
was, as Fanny complained, fearfully out of the way,” and 
which took tliein through a complexity of narrow streets of 
water, which the same lady disparaged as ‘‘mere ditches.” 

The house, on a little desert island, looked as if it had 
broken away from somewhere else, and had floated by 
chance into its present anchorage, in company with a vine 
almost as much in Avant of training as the poor wretches 
who were lying under its leaves. The features of the sur- 
rounding picture were, a church with hoarding and scaffold- 
ing about it, which had been under supposititious repair so 
long that the means of repair looked a hundred years old, 
and had themselves falhui into decay; a quantity of washed 
linen, spread to dry in the sun; a number of houses at odds 
with one another and grotesquely out of the perpendicular, 
like rotten ])re- Adamite cheeses cut into fantastic shapes 
and full of mites; and a feverish boAvilderment of windows, 
with their lattice-blinds all hanging askew, jind something 
draggled and dirty dangling o\it of most of them. 

On the first floor of the house was a Bank — a surprising 
experience for any gentleman of commercial pursuits bring- 
ing laws for all mankind from a British city — where two 
spare clerks, like dried dragoons, in green velvet caps 
adorned with golden tassels, stood, boarded, behind a small 
counter in a small room, containing no other visible objects 
than an empty iron-safe, with the door open, a jug of wa- 
ter, and a papering of garlands of roses; but Avho, on law- 
ful requisition, by merely dipping their hands out of sight, 
could produce oxhaustless mounds of five-franc pieces. 
Below the Bank, Avas a suite of three or four rooms with 
barred windows, which had tlie appearance of a jail for 
criminal rats. AboA’^e the Bank was Mrs. GoAvan^s resi- 
dence. 

Notwithstanding that its Avails Avere blotched, as if 
missionary maps were bursting out of them to impart 
geographical knowledge; notAvithstanding that its weird 
furniture was forlornly faded and musty, and that the pre- 
vailing Venetian odour of bilge Avater and an ebb tide on a 
weedy shore was very strong; the place was better Avithin, 
than it promised The door was opened by a smiling man 
like a reformed assassin — a temporary servant — who ushered 
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them into the room where Mrs. Gowan sat : with the an- 
nouncement that two beautiful English ladies were come to 
see the mistress. 

Mrs. Gowan, who was engaged in needlework, put her 
work aside in a covered basket, and rose, a little hurriedly. 
Miss Fanny was excessively courteous to her, and said the 
usual nothings with the skill of a veteran. 

“Papa was extremely sorry, proceeded Fanny, “to be 
engaged to-day (he is so nmeli engaged hero, our acquaint- 
ance being so wretchedly large!); and particularly re- 
quested me to bring his card for Mr. Gowan. That I may 
be sure to acquit myself of a commission which he im- 
pressed upon me at least a dozen times, allow me to relieve 
my conscicMico by placing it on the table at once.” 

Which sh<», did, witli vet<‘ran ease. 

“We have been,” said Fanny, “cliarmed to understand 
tliat you know tlu* ^Mtudlcs \Ve hope it may he another 
means of bringing us together.” 

“Tliey are friends,” said Jlrs. Gowan, “of Mr. Gowan’s 
family. I have not yc't had the pleasure of a personal in- 
f reduction to Airs, Merdlc, but 1 sui)pose 1 shall be pre- 
sented to her at Koine/’ 

“ Indeed? ” retui ncd Fanny, wdth an appearance of 
amiably quenching lier own su\)eviority. “ I think you'll 
lik(‘ her.'’ 

“ You know lu*r very well? ” 

“ Why, you see,” said Fauiiy, wdth a frank action of her 
pretty shoulders, “in Loudon one knows everyone. We 
met lier on our way hert‘, and, to say the truth, papa was 
at first rather cro.ss with her for taking one of the rooms 
that ouv people had ordered for us. However, of coarse 
that soon blew over, and w(^ were all good friends again.” 

Although the visit lead, as yet, given Little Dorrit no 
opportunity of conversing with Mrs. Gowan, there was a 
silent understanding between them, which did as well. 
Slie looked at Mrs. Gowan with keen and unabated interest; 
the sound of her voice was thrilling to her; nothing that 
Avas near her, or about luu*, or at all concerned her, escaped 
Little Dorrit. She was qui<?ker to perceive the slightest 
matter here, than in any other case — but one. 

“You have been quite well,” she now said, ** since that 
night? ” 

“ Quite, my dear. And you?” , 
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‘‘Ohl I am always well,” said Little Dorrit, timidly. 
«I — yes, thank you.” 

There was no reason for her faltering and breaking off, 
other than that Mrs, Gowan had touched her hand in 
speaking to her, and their looks had met. Something 
tnoughtfnlly apprehensive in the large, soft eyes, had 
checked Little Dorrit in an instant. 

“You don’t know that you are a favourite of my hus- 
band’s, and that I am almost bound to be jealous of you? ” 
said Mrs. Gowan. 

Little Dorrit, blusliing, .shook her head. 

“He will tell you, if lie tells you what he tells Jue, that 
you are quieter, and qiiiekor of resource, than any one he 
ever saw.” 

“He speaks far too well of me/’ said Little Dorrit. 

“I doubt that; but 1 don’t at all doubt that 1 must tell 
him you are here. I should neter be forgiven, if 1 wei’o 
to let you — and Miss Dorrit — go, without doing s(\ May 
I? You ean excuse the clisordcr and disoomfoit, of a 
painter’s studio? ” 

Tlie inquiries were addressed to Miss Fanny, who gia- 
cioasly replied that she woirld be l«‘yond anything interested 
and enchanted. Mrs. Gowan went to a* door, looked in Im?- 
yond it, and came back. “Do Henry tlu^ favour to come 
in,” said she, “ I know he would be jdeased ! ” 

The first object that confronted Little. Dorrit, entering 
first, was Blandois of Paris in a great cloak and a furtive 
slouched hat, standing on a thronoplatforjn in a corner, as 
he had stood on the Great Saint Bernard, when the warning 
arms seemed to be all pointing up at him. She recoiled 
from this figure, as it smiled at her. 

■ “Don’t be alarmed,” said Gowan, coming from his easel 
behind the door “It’s only Blandois. He is doing duty 
as a model to-day. I am making a study of him. It saves 
me money to turn him to some use We i>oor painters 
have none to spare.” 

Blandois of Paris pulled off his slouclied hat, and sa- 
luted the ladies Avithout coming out of his corner. 

“ A thousand pardons ! ” said he, “But the Profossore 
here, is so inexorable with me, that I am afraid to stir.” 

“Don’t stir, then,” said Gowan, coolly, as the sisters 
approached the easel. “Let the ladies at least see the 
original of the daub, that they may know what it’s meant 
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for. There lie stands, you see, A bravo waiting for his 
pre}^, a distinguished noble waiting to save his country, 
the coiiinion enemy waiting to do somebody a bad turn, an 
angelic messenger waiting to do somebody a good turn — 
whatever you think he looks most like ! ’’ 

Say, Professore Alio, a poor gentleman waiting to do 
homage to elegance and beauty,” remarked Plandois. 

^^Or sa}’’, Oattivo Soggetfco Mio,” returned Gowan, touch- 
ing tlie ]jainted face with Ids brush in the part where the 
real fM(*,e liad moved, ‘Gi murderer after the fact. Show^ 
that white hand of yours, Hlandois. Put it outside the 
(dnak. Keep it still.” 

Blandois’ hand was unsteady; but he laughed, and that 
would naturally sliake it. 

‘‘ He was formerly in some scuflie with another murderer, 
or witli a victim, you observe,” said Gowaui, putting in the 
markings of the liand witli a ([uick, impatient, unskilful 
touch, ‘^and these are llie tokens of it. Outside the cloak, 
man ! — Corpo di San Alarco, what are you thinkii^ig^f ! ” 

lUandois of Paris shook witli a laugh again, so tlffifc 
hand shook more; now he raised it to twist his luoustQ^li# v 
whi(di had a damp ai)p(‘arauce; and now he stood iu^feiie 
rcijuired posit icm, with a little iu‘W swaggm. 

His face was so dir(‘c.U‘d in referemte to the sj^ot where 
Little Dorrit stoo<l hy the easel, that thronghout he looked 
at her. Once attracted by his peculiar eyes, she could not 
remove her own, and th(‘y had looked at each other all the 
time. She trcmbl(*d now; Gowan, feeling it,, and supi>os- 
ing her to In^ alarmed by the largi*, dog beside bim, whose 
head she caressed in Iut liaiul, and who had just uttered 
a. low growl, glauc<*d at her to say, “ Hi‘ won’t hurt you, 
Aliss Dorrit.” 

“I am not al’raid of him,” she returned, in the same 
Im^ith; but will you look at liim? ” 

In a monunit Gowan had thrown down liis brush, and 
sei/od the dog with both luinds by tlu' collar. 

^‘Blandois! How can you bo such a fool as to jirovoke 
him! By Heavcni, and the otlu*r ])lace too, he'll tear you 
to bits! Lie down! laou! Do you hear my voi<*e, you 
n‘bel!” 

The great <l(,»g, i-egardless of being half-choked by his 
collar, was obdurately pulling with his dead weight against 
his master, resolved to get across the room. lie had l)eeu 
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croiieliiiig for a spi'iiig, at tlie Jiiomeiit when liis muster 
caught him. 

“ Lion ! Lion! ’’ He was up on his liind h‘gs, and it was 
a wrestle between luasler and dog. “ (}et ba(‘k! Down, 
Lion! Get out of his sight, Idandois! What de\il have 
^oii conjured into tlie dog?^^ 

“I have done nothing to liiin.’’ 

‘‘Get out of his siglit, or i eairt liold the wild beast! 
(Jet out of the room! l>y my soul, lu^dl kill }ou! ’’ 

The di^g, with a ferotdous bark, madt? oiu* olht'r straggle, 
as Rlandois vanished; then, in llu', monumt of ili(‘ dog’s 
submission, tlu'. master, little h‘ss angry than the dog, 
felled him Avith a bio won the liead, aiid standing over liim, 
struck hii]i Jiianv tijiu'S severely u ith th(‘ lie(*l of Ids l)Oot, 
so that his moath was ])resently bloody. 

‘‘Now get you into that corner and li(‘ down,’’ said Goav- 
an, ‘^‘or I’ll take you out and shoot, you! ” 

Lion did as luj was ordt'nal, and la}’ doAvn li(,*king his 
m<nith aiul^hesl. Lion’s master slop])(‘(l for a monumt to 
in, and then, recovering Ids usual e(>olness of man- 
^^j*/'tUrned to spiuik to Ids frightened wife and Ju*r visit- 
Probably the Avdiolc oecurrenee bad not o(M*upi(!d two 
minutes. 

“(k)iue, come, Minnie! You knoAV be. is always good- 
liuinoured and tractable. rdandois must liave irritabul 
him, —made face.s at Idju. Tlui dog has his likings and 
dislikings, and Llandois is no great I’avouritf* of Ids; Imt 1 
am sui*'' yoif 11 give him a e]iara<*.tm*, Minide, for never hav- 
ing been like tljis before.” 

Minnie Avas too much disturbed to say anything connect- 
ed in reply; Little Dorrit Avas already occupied in soothing 
her; Fanny, who liad (*ried out twice or tlirice, held Gow- 
an’s arm for protection; Lion, dee])ly asliaimul of liaving 
caused them this alarm, (;anie trailing liimsclf along the 
ground, to tlie feet of liis mistress. 

“You furious brute,” said Gowan, striking him Avith Ids 
foot again. “You shall do penance foi- this.” And he 
struck him again, and yv,t again. 

“O, pray don’t punish 1dm any more,” (uLmI Little Dor- 
rit. “Don’t hurt liiin. Seii Iioav gentle la* is!” At her 
entreaty, Gowan sjiared liini; ami he d(‘Si'rved her inlerc(*s- 
si(ai, for truly he avciS as sulnidssivo, and as Sony, and as 
wretched as a dog could be. 
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It was not easy to recover this shock and make the visit 
unrestrained, even though l^uiuy had not been, under the 
best of circumstances, the least trifle in the way. In such 
further cominimication as passed aiiiong them before tlui 
sisters took their departure, Little Dorrit taindcd it was 
revealed to her that Mr. Gowan treated his wif(‘, even in 
ills very fondness, too much like a beautiful child. Tie 
semned so unsus])Leioiis of the depths of feeling wliicli {she 
k]i(nv must lie below that surface, that she doubted if there 
<'ouId be any such depths in Ijimself. Slie V'Ondercd 
whether his want of earueslness miglit be the natiiiul 
result of Ids want ot sii<*h (jualities, and whether it was 
with ])eojde as with shi]is, that, in too shallow and rocky 
waters, tlnnr amdiovs Ijad no Iiold, aijd they drifted aiiy- 
wliere. 

lie attended them down the stamrase, jocosely uoologis- 
nig for the poor quart (‘rs 1c) whifdi such poor fellows as 
himself wen*, limited, and remarking that wlieu the higli 
and miglity liarnaeles, liis rtdatives, wlio would be dread- 
fully ashani«‘d of tlunn, presented 1dm with better, lie 
would live in Ijelter, to ol)Iig(* them. At tlie water's edge 
ihey weie sainted by Llandois, v ho IouIvimI white enough 
afU'r his late adveutunq but who iimde. very light of it, 
not witlist anding, — laugldiig at the nunition (d’ Lion. 

lieaving lh(i two together, und(‘r the sei-ap of vine upon 
tlui causeway, Gowan idly scattering the leaves from it 
into the walc*r, and Blaiulois lighting a eigaretto, the sis- 
ters were ])addled away in state as tin y had come. Tliey^ 
had not glided on for many iidiiutes, when Little I)orrit 
heeame aware that Fanny was more sliowy iii manner than 
the oecasioii a[»])i‘ared to n‘([nire, and, looking about for tlie 
eause, through tlie window and tlirongli the o]>(‘n door, siiw 
anoUuu’ gomlola evidently in waiting on them. 

As this gondola attended their progress in various artful 
ways; sometimes shooting on ahead, and sto])])ing to let 
them pass; sometimes, wlieu the way was broaii enougli, 
skimming along side bj’’ side with them; and sometimes 
i olio wing close astern; and as Fanny gradually made no 
disguise that she was playing off graces upon somebody 
Avitliiu it, of whom she at the same time feigned to be uu- 
<*onscious; Little Dorrit at length asked wJio it was? 

To which Fanny made the short answer, “Tliat gaby.^^ 
Who? ” said Little Dorrit. 

*7 
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dear child,” returned Fanny (in a tone suggesting 
that before her Uncle’s protest she might have said, You 
little fool, instead), how slow you are ! Young Sparkler.” 

She lowered the window on her side, and, leaning back 
and resting her elbow on it negligently, fanned herself with 
a rich Spanish fan of black and gold. The attendant gon- 
dola, having skimmed forward again, with some swift trace 
of an eye in the window, Fanny lauglied coquettishly, and 
said, Did you ever see such a fool, my love? ” 

“Do you think he means to follow you all the way? ” 
asked Little Dorrit. 

“My precious child,” returned Fanny, “I can’t possibly 
answer for what an idiot in a state of desperation may do, 
but I should think it highly probable. It’s not such an 
enormous distance. All Venice would scarcely be that, 1 
imagine, if he’s dying for a glimpse of me.” 

“And is he?” asked Little Dorrit, in perfect simplicity. 

“Well, my love, that really is an awkward question for 
me to answer,” said her sister. “I believe he is. You 
had better ask Edward. He tells Edward he is, I believe. 
I understand he makes a perfect spectacle of himself at the 
Casino, and that sort of places, by going on about me. But 
you had better ask Edward, if you want to know.” 

“I wonder he doesn’t call,” said Little Dorrit, after 
thinking a moment. 

“ My dear Amy, your wmnder will soon cease, if I am 
rightly informed. I should not bo at all surprised if he 
called to-day. The creature has only been waiting to get 
his courage up, 1 suspect.” 

“ Will you see liim? ” 

“Indeed, my darling,” said Fanny, “tliat’s just as it 
may happen. Here he is again. Look at him. 0, you 
simpleton ! ” 

Mr. Sparkler had, undeniably, a weak appearance; with 
his eye in the window like a knot in the glass, and no rea- 
son on earth for stopping his bark suddenly, except the real 
reason. 

“ When you ask me if I will sec him, my dear,” said 
Fanny, almost as well composed in the graceful iuditt’erence 
of her attitude as Mrs. Merdlc herself, “ what do you 
mean? ” 

“I mean,” said Little Dorrit — “I think I rather mean 
what do you mean, dear Fanny? ” 
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Fanny laughed again, in a manner at once condescending, 
arch, and affable; and said, putting her arm round her lis- 
ter in a playfully affectionate way : 

^^Now tell me, my little pet. When wo saw that woman 
at Martigny, how did you think she carried it off? Did 
you see what she decided on in a moment? 

‘‘No, Fanny. 

“Then I’ll tell you, Amy. She settled with herself, 
Now I’ll never refer to that meeting under such different 
circumstances, and I’ll never pretend to have any idea that 
these are the same girls. That’s her way out of a difficulty. 
What (lid I t(dl you, when we came away from Harley 
Street that time? Slie is as insolent and false as any 
woman in the 'world. Jhit in the first capacity, my love, 
she may find people who can match her.” 

A significant turn of tlie Spanish fan towards Fanny’s 
bosom, indicated with great expression where one of tliese 
people was to be found. 

“Not only that,” pursued Fanny, “but she gives the 
same charge to Young Sparkler; and doesn’t let him come 
after mo until she has got it thoroughly into his most ridicu- 
lous of all ridiculous noddles (for one really can’t call it a 
head), that he is to ])retend to have been first struck with 
me in that Inn Yard.” 

“ Why? ” asked Little Dorrit. 

“Why? (lood gracious, my love!” (again very much 
in tlie tone of You stupid little creature) “how can you 
ask? Don’t you see that I may have become a rather de- 
sirable match for a noodle? And don’t you see that she 
puts the deception upon us, and makes a pretence, while 
she shifts it from lier own shoulders (very good shoulders 
they are too, I must say),” observed !Miss Fanny, glancing 
complacently at lierself, “of considering our feelings?” 

“But we can always go back to the plain truth,” 

“ Yes, but if you please we won’t,” retorted Fanny. “ No; 
I am not going to have that done, Amy. The pretext is 
none of mine; it’s hers, and she shall have enough of it.” 

In the triumpliant exaltation of her feelings. Miss Fanny, 
using her Spanish fan with one hand, squeezed her sister’s 
waist with the other, as if she were crushing IVIrs. Merdle. 

“No,” repeated Ftinny. “ She shall find me go her way. 
She took it, and I’ll follow it. And, with the blessing of 
fate and fortune, I’ll go on improving that woman’s ac- 
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quaintance until I have given her maid, before her eyes, 
things from my dressmaker’s ten times as handsome and 
expensive as she once gave me from hers ! ” 

Little Dorrit was silent : sensible that she was not to be 
heard on any question affecting the family dignity; and 
unwilling to lose to no purpose her sister’s newly and un- 
expectedly restored favour. She could not concur, but slie 
was silent. Fanny well knew what she was thinking of; 
so well, that she soon asked her. 

Her reply was, “ Do you mean to encourage Mr. Si)ar- 
kler, Fanny?” 

‘‘Encourage him, my dear?” said her sister, smiling 
contemptuously, “ that d(^])onds upon what you call encour- 
age. No, I don't mean to encourage him. Ihit Fll make 
a slave of him.” 

Litth'. Dorrit glanced seriously and doubtfully in her face, 
but Fanny was not to bo so brought to a chock. Slie furled 
her fan ofldack and gold, and used it to ia]) her sister’s 
nose; with the air of a proud beauty and a great spirit, 
who toyed with and playfully instructed a liomely com- 
panion. 

“I shall make him fetch and carry, my dear, and I shall 
make him subject to me. And if 1 don’t juako Ins mother 
subject to me, too, it shall not bo my fault.” 

“Do you think — dear Fanny, don’t be offended, we are 
so comfortable togeth(?r now — tliat you can (piite see the 
end of that course? ” 

“I can’t say I have so much as lookial for it yet, 1113^ 
dear,” answered Funu)', with su])reme imlifforenoe; ‘'all iii 
good time. Such are my intentions. And really they have 
taken me so long to develoj), that hen' we are at home. 
And Young Sparkler at the door, impiiring avIio is within. 
By the merest accident, of course! ” 

In effect, the swain was standing up in his gondola, card- 
case in hand, affecting to put the qiu^stiou to a servant. 
This conjunction of circumstances l(‘d to his immediately 
afterwards presenting himself before the young ladies in a 
posture, which in ancient times would not have been con- 
sidered one of favourable augury for his suit; since the 
gondoliers of the young ladies, having been put to some 
inconvenience by tlie chase, so neatly Immght their own 
boat into the geuth\st collision with the bark of Mr. Spar- 
kler, as to tip that gentleman over like a largo s])ecies of 
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ninepin, and cause him to exhibit the soles of his shoes to 
the object of his dearest wishes : while the nobler portipns 
of his anatomy struggled at the bottom of his boat, in the 
arms of one of his men. 

However, as Miss Fanny called out with nuicli concern, 
Was the gentleman hurt, Mr. Sparkler rose more restored 
than might have been expected, and stammered for himself 
with blushes, “Not at all so.’’ Miss Fanny had no recoh 
lection of having ever seen him before, and was x>assing on, 
with a distant inclination of lier head, when he announce(l 
himself by name. Even llicn, she Avas in a difficulty from 
being unable to call it to mind, until he explained that he 
had had the honour of seeing lier at Martigny. Then she 
remembered him, and hoped his lady-mother was well. 

“Thank you,” stammered Mr. Sparkler, “she’s uncom- 
monly well — at least, poorly.” 

“In Venice?” said Miss Fanny. 

“In Rome,” Sir. S])arkler answered. “I am here by 
myself, myself. 1 came to call u])oii ilr. Edward Dorrit 
myself. Indeed, u])on Mr. Dorrit likeAvis(\ In fact, upon 
the family.” 

Turning gracaously to llie attendants, Miss Fanny in- 
quired whether lier papa or brother was within? The reply 
being that tlicy wme both Avithin, Mr. Sparkler humbly 
offered Ids arm. Aliss Fanny accepting it, Avas squired up 
the great staircase by Mr. Sparkler, avIio, if he still believed 
(which there is not any reason to doubt) that she had no 
nonsense about lier, rather deceived Inmself. 

Arrived in a mouldering reception-room, Avhere the faded 
hangings, of a sad sea-green, had Avoni and Avithered until 
they looked as if they nught have claimed kindred Avitli the 
waifs of seaAveed drifting under the AvindoAvs, or clinging 
to the walls and Aveeping for their imprisoned relations, 
Miss Fanny dis])atched emissaries for her father and broth- 
er. Pending Avhose appearance, she shoAved to great ad- 
vantage on a sofa, com})leting Mr. Sparkler’s conquest Avitli 
some remarks upon Dante — knoAvn to that gentleman as au 
eccentric man in the nature of an Old File, avIio used to put 
leaves round liis head, and sit upon a stool for some unac- 
countable purpose, outside the cathedral at Florence. 

Mr. Dorrit welcomed the Adsitor Avith liis liighest urban- 
ity, and most courtly luauucrs. He inquired particularly 
after Mrs. Merdle. lie inquired particularly after Mr. 
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Merdle. Mr. Sparkler said, or rather twitched out of liim- 
self in small pieces by the shirt-collar, that Mrs Merdle, 
having completely used up her place in the country, and 
also her house at Brighton, and being, of course, unable, 
don’t you see, to remain in London when there wasn’t a 
soul there, and not feeling herself tliis year quite up to vis- 
iting about at people’s places, had resolved to have a touch 
at Rome, where a woman like herself, with a proverbially 
fine appearance, and with no nonsense about her, couldn’t 
fail to be a great acquisition. As to Mr. ]\rerdle, he was 
so much wanted by tlio men in the City and the rest of 
those places, and Avas such a doosed extraordinary phenom- 
enon in Buying and Banking and that, that Mr. Sparkler 
doubted if the monetary system of the country would be 
able to spare him: tliough that his Avork was occasionally 
one too many for him, and that he Avould be all the better 
for a temporary shy at an entirely now scene and climate, 
Mr. Sparkler did not conceal. As to himself, Mr. Spar- 
kler conveyed to the Dorrit family tliat he Avas going, on 
rather particular business, Avherever they were going. 

This immense conversational achievement required time, 
but Avas effected. Being effected, Mr. Dorrit expiessed his 
hope that Mr. Sparkler Avould shortly dine with tliem. Mr. 
Sparkler recei\"ed the idea so kindly, that Mr. Dorrit asked 
what he Avas going to do that day, for instance? As he 
was going to do nothing that day (his usual occupation, and 
one for which ho was particularly qualified), he was secured 
without postponement; being further bound oati* to accom- 
pany the ladies to the 0])era in the evening. 

At dinner-time Mr. Sparkler rose out of the sea, like 
Venus’s son taking after Ids mother, and made a splendid 
appearance ascending the great staircase. If Fanny had 
been charming in the morning, she was now thrice charm- 
ing, very becomingly dressed in her most suitable colours, 
and with an air of negligence upon her that doubled Mr. 
Sparkler’s fetters, and riveted them. 

I hear you are acquainted, Mr. S])ark]cr,” said liis host, 
at dinner, “ with — ha — Mr. Gowan. ilr. Henry Gowan? ” 

^‘Perfectly, sir,” returned Mr. Sparkhu*. ^‘His mother 
and my mother are cronies, in fact.” 

^^If I had thought of it, Amy,” said Mr. Dorrit, Avith a 
patronage as magnificent as that of Lord Decimus himself, 
you should have dispatched a note to them, asking them to 
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dine to-day. Some of our people could have — ^ha — ^fetched 
them, and taken them home. We could have spared a — 
hum — gondola for that purpose. I am sorry to have for- 
gotten this. Pray remind me of them to-morrow.^^ 

Little Dorrit was not without doubts how Mr. Henry 
Gowan might take their patronage; but, she promised not 
to fail in the reminder. 

Pray, does Mr. Henry Gowan paint — ha — Portraits? 
inquired Mr. Dorrit. 

Mr. Sparkler opined that he painted anything, if he could 
get tlie job. 

“ He has no particular walk? said Mr. Dorrit. 

Mr. Sparkler, stimulated by Love to brilliancy, replied 
that for a particular walk, a man ought to have a particu- 
lar j)air of shoes : as, for example, shooting, shooting-shoes ! 
cricket, cricket-shoes. Whereas, he believed that Henry 
Gowan had no particular pair of shoes. 

“No speciality? said Mr. Dorrit. 

This being a very long word for JMr. Sparkler, and liis 
mind being exhausted by his late effort, he replied, “No, 
thank you. I seldom take it.^^ 

“ Well! ” said Sir. Dorrit. “Tt would be very agreeable 
to me, to present a gentleman so connected, with some — 
ha — Testimonial of my desire to further his interests, and 
develop the — hum — germs of his genius. I think I must 
engage Mr. Gowan to paint my picture. If the result 
should be — ha — mutually satisfactory, 1 might afterwards 
engage him to try his hand upon my family.” 

Tile exquisitely bold and original thought presented itself 
to Mr. Sjiarklcr, that th(u*e was an opening here for saying 
there were some of the family (emphasising “ some ” in a 
mark(Hl manner) to Avhom no painter could render justice. 
But, for want of a form of words in which to express the 
idea, it returned to the skies. 

This was the more to 1)0 regretted as Miss Fanny greatly 
applauded the notion of the portrait, and urged her Papa 
to act upon it. She surmised, she said, that Mr. Gowan 
had lost better and higher oi)portunities by mariying his 
pretty wife; and Love in a cottage, painting pictures for 
dinner, was so delightfully interesting, that she begged her 
Papa to give him the commission, wlietlier he could paint 
a likeness or not : though indeed both she and Amy knew 
he could, from having seen a speaking likeness on his easel 
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that day, and having had the opportunity of comparing it 
with the original. These remarks made Mr. Sparkler (as 
perhaps they were intended to do) nearly distracted; for 
while on the one hand they expressed Miss Fanny ^s suscep- 
tibility to the tender passion, she herself showed such an 
innocent unconsciousness of his admiration, that his eyes 
goggled in his head with jealousy of an unknown rival. 

Descending into the sea again after dinner, and ascend- 
ing out of it at the Opera staircase, preceded by one of their 
gondoliers, like an attendant Merman, with a great linen 
lantern, they entered their box, and INIr. Sparkl(;r entered 
on an evening of agony. Tlie theatre being dark, and the 
box light, several visitors lounged in during the represen- 
tation; in whom Fanny was so interested, and in conversa- 
tion with whom she fell into such charming attitudes, as 
she had little conlidences with them, and little disputes 
concerning the identity of peo])le in distant boxes, that the 
wretched Sparkler hated all mankind. lUit he had tAvo 
consolations at the close of the performance. She gave him 
her fan to hold while she adjusted lier cdoak, and it was 
his blessed privilege to give her liis arm down-stairs again. 
These crumbs of eii(*ouragement. Mi*. Sparkler thouglit, 
would just keep him going; and it is not impossible that 
Miss Dorrit tliought so too. 

The Merman Avith liis light Avas ready at the box-door, 
and other Mermen Avith other lights AVtn*e ready at many 
of the doors. The Doi*rit Merman held his lantern low, to 
shoAV the steps, and Mr. Sx^arkler put on another heavy set 
of fetters over his former set, as lie Avatched her radiant 
feet twinkling down the stairs beside liim. Among the 
loiterers here, was Blandois of Paris. lie spoke, and moved 
forAvard beside Fanny. 

Little Dorrit Avas in front, Avith her brother and Mrs. 
General (Mr. Dorrit had remained at home); but, on the 
brink of the quay they all came together. She started 
again to find Blandois close to Ihu*, handing Fanny into the 
boat. 

‘^Gowan has had a loss,’^ he said, “since he was made 
happy to-day by a visit from fair ladies. 

“A loss? repeated Fanny, relinquished by the bereaved 
Sparkler, and taking her seat. 

“A loss,” said Blandois. “His dog, Lion.” 

Little Dorrit’s hand was in his, as he spoke. 
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is dead,” said Blandois. 

‘‘Dead?” echoed Little Dorrit. “That noble dog?” 

“ Faith, dear ladies ! ” said Blandois, smiling and shrug- 
ging his shoulders, “ somebody has poisoned that noble dog. 
He is as dead as the Doges ! ” 


CHAPTER VII. 

MOSTLY, PRUNES AND PRISM. 

Mrs. General, always on her coach-box keeping the 
proprieties well together, took pains to form a surface on 
lier very dear young friend, and Mrs. General’s very dear 
young friend tried hard to receive it. Hard as she had 
tried in her laborious life to attain maiiy ends, she had 
iKwer tried harder, than she did now, to be varnished by 
Mrs. General. It made her anxious and ill at ease to be 
oi)erated upon by that smoothing hand, it is true; but she 
submitted herself to the family want in its greatness as she 
had submitted herself to the family want in its littleness, 
and yielded to her own inclinations in this thing no more 
than she had yielded to her hunger itself, in the days when 
she had saved her dinner that her father might have his 
supper. 

One comfort that she had under the Ordeal by General 
was more sustaining to her, and made her more grateful, 
than to a less devoted and alfectionate spirit, not habitu- 
ated to her struggles and sacrifices, might appear quite 
reasonable; and, indeed, it may often be observed in life, 
that spirits like Little l^orrit do not appear to reason half 
as carefully as the folks who get the better of them. The 
continued kindness of her sister was this comfort to Little 
Dorrit. It was nothing to her that the kindness took the 
form of tolerant patronage; she was used to that. It was 
nothing to her that it kept her in a tributary position, and 
showed her in attendance on the flaming car in which Miss 
Fanny sat on an elevated seat, exacting homage; she sought 
no better place. Always admiring Fanny’s beauty, and 
grace, and readiness, and not now asking herself how much 
of her disposition to be strongly attached to Fanny was due 
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to her own heart, and how much to Fanny’s, she gave her 
all the sisterly fondness her great heart oontained. 

The wholesale amount of Prunes and Prism which Mrs. 
General infused into the family life, combined with the 
perpetual plunges made by Fanny into society, left but a 
very small residue of any natural deposit at the bottom of 
the mixture^ This rendered confidences with Fanny doubly 
precious to Little Dorrit, and heightened the relief they 
afforded her. 

Amy,’’ said Fanny to her, one night when they were 
alone, after a day so tiring tliat Little Dorrit was quite 
worn out, though Fanny would have taken another dip into 
society witli the greatest pleasure in life, am going to 
put something into your little head. You won’t guess what 
it is, I suspect.” 

“I don’t think that’s likely, dear,” said Little Dorrit. 

“Come, I’ll give you a clue, child,” said Fanny. “Mrs. 
General.” 

Prunes and Prism, in a thousand combinations, having 
been wearily in the ascendant all day — everything having 
been surface and varnish, and show without substance—^ 
Little Dorrit looked as if she had hoped that Mrs. General 
was safely tucked up in bed for some hours. 

“iVbir, can you guess, Amy?” said Fanny. 

“No, dear. Unless I have done anything,” said Little 
Dorrit, rather alarmed, and meaning anything calculated to 
crack varnish and rnfile surface. 

Fanny was so very much amused by the misgiving, that 
she took up her favourite fan (being thmi seated at her 
dressing-table with her armory of cruel instruments about 
her, most of them reeking from the heart of Sparkler), and 
tapped her sister frequently on the nose with it, laughing 
all the time. 

“ Oh, our Amy, our Amy ! ” said Fanny. “ Wluit a timid 
little goose our Amy is ! P>ut this is nothing to laugh at. 
On the contrary, I am very cross, my dear.” 

“As it is not with me, Fanny, 1 don’t mind,” returned 
her sister, smiling. 

“Ah! But I do mind,” said Fanny, “and so will you. 
Pet, when I enlighten you. Amy, has it never struck you 
that somebody is monstrously polite to Mrs. General? ” 

“Everybody is polite to Mrs. General,” said Little Dor- 
rit. “ Because ” 
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“ Because she freezes them into it? ” interrupted Fanny, 
don^t mean that; quite different from that. Come! 
Has it never struck you, Amy, that Pa is monstrously po- 
lite to Mrs. General? ” 

Amy, murmuring “Xo,” looked quite confounded. 

No; I dare say not. But he is,’^ said Fanny. He is, 
Amy. And remember my words. Mrs. General has de- 
signs on Pa 1 

^‘Dear Fanny, do you think it possible that Mrs. General 
has designs on any one? ” 

‘4)o I think it possible? retorted Fanny. ‘‘My love, 
I know it. I tell you she has designs on Pa. And more 
than that, I tell you, Pa considers her such a wonder, such 
a paragon of accomplishment, and such an acquisition to 
our family, that lie is ready to get himself into a state of 
perfect infatuation with her at any moment. And that 
opens a pretty picture of things, 1 hope ! Think of me 
with Mrs. General for a Mamai^^ 

Little Dorrit did not reply, “Think of me with Mrs. 
General for a Mama; but she looked anxious, and seri- 
ously impiired what had led Fanny to these conclusions. 

“Lord, my darling,’^ said Fanny, tartly. “You might 
as well ask me how 1 know when a man is struck with my- 
self! But, of course 1 do know. It happens pretty often; 
but I always know it. I know this, in much the same way, 
I sup])ose. At all events, I know it.’^ 

“ You never heard Papa say anything? 

“Say anything?’’ repeated Fanny. “ My dearest, dar- 
ling child, what necessity has he had, yet awhile, to say 
anything! ” 

“ And you have never heard Mrs. General say anything? ” 

“My goodness me, Amy,” returned Fanny, “is she the 
sort of woman to say anything? Isn’t it perfectly plain 
and clear that she has nothing to do, at present, but to hold 
herself upright, keep her aggravating gloves on, and go 
sweeping about? Say anything! If she had the ace of 
trumps in her hand, at whist, she wouldn’t say anything, 
child. It would come out when she played it.” 

“At least, you may be mistaken, Fanny. Now may you 
not?” 

“0 yes, I maj/ be,” said Fanny, “but I am not* How- 
ever, I am glad you can contemplate such an escape, my 
dear, and I am glad you can take this for the present 
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with sufficient coolness to think of such a chance. It 
makes me hope that you may be able to bear the connection. 
I sliould not be able to bear it, and I should not try. I’d 
marry young Sparkler first. 

5^ou would never marry him, Fanny, under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

^^Upon my word, niy dear,” rejoined that young lady, 
with exceeding indifference, T wouldn't positively answer 
even for that. There’s no knowing what might happen. 
Especially as I should have many opportunities, after- 
wards, of treating tliat woman, his mother, in her own 
style. Whhdi I most decidedly should not be slow to 
avail myself of, Amy.” 

No more passed between the sisters then ; but what had 
passed gave tlie two subjects of Mrs. General and Mr. 
Sparkler great prominence in Little Dorrit’s mind, and 
thenceforth she thouglit very Jiuieh of both. 

Mrs. General, having long ago formed her own surface 
to such perfection that it hid whatever was below it (if 
anything), no observation was to be made in that quarter. 
Mr. Dorrit was undeniably very polite to her, and had a 
high opinion of her; but, h\inny, impetuous at most times, 
might easily be wrong for all that. Wliereas, the Sparkler 
question was on the different footing that anyone could 
see what was going on there, and Little Dorrit saw it, and 
pondered on it, with many doubts and wonderings. 

The devotion of IMr. Sj)arkler was only to be equalled by 
the caprice and criudty of his enslaver. Sometimes she 
would prefer him to such distinction of notice, that he 
would chuckle aloud with joy; next day, or next hour, she 
would overlook him so (completely, and drop him into such 
an abyss of obscurity, that he would groan under a w(^ak 
pretence of coughing. The constancy of his attendance 
never touched Fanny ; tlnnigh ho was so inseparable froju 
Edward, that when that gentleman wished for a change of 
society he was under llie irksome necessity of gliding out 
like a conspirator, in disguised boats and by secret doors 
and back ways; though lie was so solicitous to know how 
Mr. Dorrit was, that he called every other day to inquire, 
as if Mr. Dorrit were the i)rey of an intermittent fever; 
thougVi he was so constantly being paddled up and down 
before the principal windows, that he might have been sup- 
posed to have made a wager for a large stake to be paddled 
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a thousand miks in a thousand hours; though whenever 
the gondola of nis mistress left the gate, the gondola of 
Mi\ Sparkler shot out from some watery ambush and gave 
chase, as if she were a fair smuggler and he a custom- 
house officer. It was probably owing to this fortification 
of the natural strength of his constitution with so much 
exposure to tlie air, and the salt sea, that ]Mr. Sparkler did 
not pine outwardly; ])ut, whatever the cause, he was so far 
from having any prospect of moving his mistress by a lan- 
guishing state of liealtli, that he grew bluffer every day, 
and tliat pi^culiaiaty in liis appearance of seeming rather a 
swelled boy than a young man became developed to an ex- 
traordinary degree of ruddy puffiness. 

lllandois calling to ])ay his respects, Mr. Dorrit received 
him with affability as a friend of ]\Ir. Gowan, and men- 
tioned to Ijim Ids idea of commissioning Mr. Gowan to 
transmit 1dm to })Osterity. Blandois highly extolling it, it 
occurred to Jlr. Dorrit tJiat it might be agreeable to Blan- 
dois to (‘ommunieate to his friend the great opportunity re- 
served for him. Blandois accepted the commission with 
Ids own free elegance of manner, and swore he would dis- 
cliarge it before he was an hour older. On Ids imparting 
the news to Gowan, that blaster gave IMr. Dorrit to the 
Devil with great liberality some round dozen of times (for 
he ri'sented patronage almost as much as he resented the 
want of it), and was inclined to (puirrel with l)is friend for 
bringing him the message. 

“it may be a defect in my mental vision, Blandois,” said 
he, but may J die if I see what you have to do with this.^^ 
Death of my life,” replied Blandois, ‘‘nor I neither, 
exc.e})t that I thought 1 was serving my friend.” 

“ By putting an upstart’s hire in his pocket? ” said Gow- 
an, frowning. “ Do you mean that? Tell your other friend 
to get his head painted for the sign of some public-hoUse, 
and to get it done by a sign-painter. Who am I, and who 
is he?” 

“ Professoro,” returned the ambassador, “and who is 
Blandois? ” 

Without appearing at all interested in the latter ques- 
tion, Gowan angrily whistled Mr. Dorrit away. But, next 
day, he resumed the subject by saying in his oft’-hand man- 
ner, and with a slighting laugh, “ Well, J>landois, when 
shall we go to this Maecenas of yours? We journeymen 
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must take jobs when we can get them. When shall we go 
and look after this job? ” 

^‘When you will/^ said the injured Blandois, ^‘as you 
Iplease. What have I to do with it? What is it to me? 

can tell you what it is to me,” said Gowan. ‘‘Bread 
l^and cheese. One must eat ! So come along, my Blau- 
Sdois.” 

Mr. Dorrit received them in the presence of his daugh- 
ters and of Mr. S])arkh‘r, who happened, by some surpris- 
^ ing accident, to be calling there. “ How are you, Spar- 
•kler?” said Gowan, carelessly. “Wlien you have to live 
by your mother wit, old boy, 1 hope you may get on better 
than I do.” 

Mr. Dorrit then mentioned his proposal. “ Sir,” said 
Gowan, laughing, after receiving it gracefully enough, “ I 
am new to the trade, and not expert at its mysteries. 1 
believe I ought to look at you in various lights, tell you 
you are a capital subject, and consider when 1 shall be sufli- 
ciently disengaged to devote myself with the noeessary en- 
thusiasm to the fine picture I mean to make of you. I 
assure you,” and he laughed again, “I feel quite a traitor 
in the camp of those dear, gifted, good, noble fellows, my 
brother artists, by not doing the hocus-pocus better. But 
I have not been brought up to it, and it^s too late to learn 
it. Now, the fact is, 1 am a very bad painter, but not much 
worse than the generality. If you are going to throw away 
a hundred guineas or so, I am as poor as a poor relation of 
great people usually is, and I shall be very much obliged 
to you, if you’ll throw them away upon me. I’ll do the 
best I can for the money; and if the best should be bad, 
why even then, you may probably have a bad picture with 
a small name to it, instead of a bad picture with a large 
name to it.” 

This tone, though not what he had expected, on tlie 
whole suited Mr. Dorrit remarkably well. It showed that 
the gentleman, highly connected, and not a mere workman, 
would be under an obligation to liim. He expressed his 
satisfaction in placing himself in Mr. Gowan’s hands, and 
trusted that he would have the jjleasure, in their cliaracters 
as private gentlemen, of improving his acquaintance. 

“ You are very good,” said Gowan. “ I have not for- 
sworn society since 1 joined the brotherhood of the brush 
(the most delightful fellows on the face of the earth), and 
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am glad enough to smell the old fine gunpowder now and 
then, though it did blow me into mid-air and my present 
calling. You’ll not think, Mr. Dorrit,^’ and here he 
laughed again, in the easiest way, that 1 am lapsing into 
the freemasonry of the craft — for it’s not so; upon my life 
1 can’t lielp betraying it wherever I go, though, by Jupi- 
ter, I love and honour the craft with all my might — if I 
propose a stipulation as to time and place? ” 

Ila! Mr. Dorrit could erect no — hum — suspicion of that 
kind, on Mr. Gowaii’s frankness. 

“ Again, you are very good,” said Gowan. Mr, Dorrit, 
I hear you are going to Ivome. I am going to Rome, hav- 
ing friends there. Let me begin to do you the injustice I 
have conspired to do you, there — not here. We shall all 
be hurried during tlie rest of our stay here; and though 
there’s not a poorer man with whole elbows, in Venice, 
than myself, 1 liavo not quite got all the Amateur out of 
me yet — compromising the trade again, you see ! — and can’t 
fall on to order, in a hurry, for the mere sake of the 
sixpences,” 

Tliese remarks were not less favourably received by Mr. 
Dorrit than their predecessors. They were the prelude to 
the first reception of Mr. and Mrs. (jowan at dinner, and 
they skilfully placed (Jowan on his usual ground in the 
new family. 

Ilis wife, too, they placed on her usual ground. Miss 
Fanny understood, with particular distinctness, that Mrs. 
Gowan’s good looks had cost her husband very dear; that 
there liad been a great disturbance about her in the Barna- 
cle family; and that the Dowager Jlrs, Gowan, nearly 
heart-broken, had resolutely set her face against the mar- 
riage, until overpowered by her maternal feelings. Mrs. 
General likewise clearly understood that the attachment 
had occasioned much family grief and dissension. Of hon- 
est Mr. Meaglcs no mention was made; except that it was 
natural enough that a ])erson of that sort sliould wish to 
raise his daughter out of his own obscurity, and that no 
one could blame him for trying his best to do so. 

Little Dorrit’ s interest in the fair subject of this easily 
accepted belief, was too earnest and watchful to fail in ac*- 
curate observation. She could see that it had its part in 
throwing upon Mrs. Gowan the touch of shadow under 
which she lived; and she even had an instinctive knowl- 
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edge that there was not the least truth in it. But, it liad 
an influence in placing obstacles in the way of her associa- 
tion with Mrs, Gowan, by making the Prunes and Prism 
school excessively polite to her, but not very intimate with 
her; and Little Dorrit, as an enforced sizar of that college, 
was obliged to submit herself humbly to its ordinances. 

Nevertheless, there was a sympathetic understanding 
already established between the two, which would have 
carried them over greater difficulties, and made a friend- 
ship out of a more restricted intercourse. As though acci- 
dents were determined to be favourable to it, tliey had a 
new assurance of congeniality in tlie aversion wliich eacli 
perceived that the other felt towards Blandois of Paris; an 
aversion amounting to the repugnam;o and horror of a natu- 
ral antipathy towards an odious creature of the re]>tile 
kind. 

And there was a passive congeniality between them, l)e- 
sides this active one. To both of tliem, Blandois behaved 
ill exactly the same manner; and to both of them his man- 
ner had uniformly something in it, which they both knew 
to be different from his bearing towards otliers. The dif- 
ference was too minute in its expression to be i)erceived by 
others, but they knew it to be there. A mere trick of bis 
evil eyes, a mere turn of his smootli white hand, a mere 
hair’s-breadth of addition to tlio fall of liis nose and 
rise of his moustache in tlie most frecpient movement of his 
face, conveyed to both of tbem etpially a swagger ixu-sonal 
to themselves. It was as if he had said, ha,ve a seea-ot 
power in this quarter. I know what L know.’’ 

This had never been felt by tlieni both in so grc'at a de- 
gree, and never by eacli so perfectly to tlie knowledge of 
the other, as on a day when he came to JMr. Dorrit’s to take 
his leave before quitting Venice. Mrs. Gowan was herself 
there for the same purpose, and he caiiui ujxm the two to- 
gether; the rest of the family being out. The two had not 
been together five minut(*s, and the p(3culiar manner seemed 
to convey to tliein, You were going to talk about me. 
Ha! Behold me here to ])revent it! ” 

Gowan is coming hei-e? ” said Blandois, with his smile. 

Mrs. Gowan replied he was not coming. 

‘‘Not coming! ” said Blandois. “Permit your devoted 
servant, when you leave here, to escort you home.” 

“Thank you; I am not going home.” 
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“Not going home!” said Blandois. “Then I am for- 
lorn.” 

That he might be; but he was not so forlorn as to roam 
away and leave them together. He sat entertaining them 
with his finest compliments, and his choicest conversation; 
but, he conveyed to them, all the time, “No, no, no, dear 
ladies. Bcliold me here expressly to prevent it! ” 

He conveyed it to them with so mucli meaning, and he 
had sucli a diabolical persistency in him, that at length 
Mrs. Gowan rose to depart. On his offering his hand to 
Mrs. Gowan to lead her down the staircase, she retained 
Little Horrit’s hand in hers, with a cautious pressure, and 
said, “No, tliank you. But, if you will please to see if my 
boatman is there, 1 sliall be obliged to you.” 

It left him no choice but to go down before them. As 
he did so, hat in hand, Mrs. Gowan whispered: 

“He killed the dog.” 

“Does Mr. Gowan know it?” Little Dorrit whisim*ed. 

“No one knows it. Don’t look towards me; look tow- 
ards him. He will turn his face in a moment. No one 
knows it, but I am sure he did. You ar(^? ” 

“I — I think so,” Little Dorrit answered. 

“Henry likes him, and will not think ill of him; he is 
so generous and open himself. But you and I feel sure 
tliat wo think of him as lie deserves. Ho argued with 
Henry that the dog had been already poisoned when he 
changi^d so, and sprung at him. Henry believes it, but we 
do not. I see he is listening, but can't hear. Good-bye, 
my love ! Good-bye ! ” 

Tlie last words were spoken aloud, as the vigilant Blan- 
dois stopped, turned his head, and looked at them from the 
bottom of the staircase. Assuredly he did look then, 
though ho looked his politest, as if any real philanthropist 
could have desired no better employment than to lash a 
great stone to his neck, and drop him into tlie water fiow- 
ing beyond the dark arched gateway in which he stood. 
No such benefactor to mankind being on the spot, he handed 
Mrs. Gowan to her boat, and stood there until it had shot 
out of the narrow view; when he handed himself into his 
own boat and followed. 

Little Dorrit had sometimes thought, and now thought 
again as she retraced her steps up the staircase, that he had 
made his way too easily into her father’s house. But, so 
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many and such varieties of people did the same, through 
Mr, Dorrit’s participation in his elder daughter’s society 
mania, that it was hardly an exceptional case. A perfect 
fury for making acquaintances on whom to impress their 
riches and importance, had seized tlie House of Dorrit. 

It appeared on the whole, to Little Horrit herself, that 
this same society in which they lived, greatly resembled a 
superior sort of Marshalsea. Numbers of people seemed 
to come abroad, pretty mucli as people had come into the 
prison; through debt, through idleness, relationship, curi- 
osity, and general untitness for getting on at home. They 
were brought into those foreign towns in the custody of cou- 
riers and local followers, just as the debtors had been brought 
into the prison. They prowled about the churches and pic- 
ture-galleries, much in the old, dreary prison-yard manner. 
They were usually going away again to-niorrow or next 
week, and rarely know their OAvn minds, and selthnn did 
what they said they would do, or went where they said they 
Avouldgo: in all this again, very like the prison debtors. 
They paid high for poor accommodation, and disparaged a 
place while they pretemh^d to like it: wliich was exactly 
the Marshalsea custom. They were envied when they went 
away, by people left behind feigning not to want to go: 
and that again was the Marshalsea habit invariably. A 
certain set of words and x>hrases, as much belonging to 
tourists as the College and the Snuggery belonged to the 
jail, was always in tlieir inoutlis. Tliey liad precisely tlie 
same incapacity for settling down to anything, as the pris- 
oners used to have; they rather deteriorated one another, 
as the prisoners used to do; and they wore untidy dresses, 
and fell into a sloucliing way of lif(i: still, always like the 
people in the Marshalsea. 

The period of the family’s stay at Venice oanu^, in its 
course, to an end, and they moved, with tlunr ndiiiue, to 
Rome. Through a rei)etition of tlie former Italian scenes, 
growing more dirty and more haggard as tliey went on, 
and bringing them at length to where tlie very air was dis- 
eased, they passed to their destination. A fine residence 
had been taken for them on the Corso, and there they took 
up their abode, in a city where everything seemed to be 
trying to stand still for ever on the ruins of something else 
— except the water, which, following eternal laws, tumbled 
and rolled from its glorious multitude of fountains. 
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Here, it seemed to Little Dorrit that a change came over 
the Marshalsea spirit of their society, and that Prunes and 
Prism got the upper hand. Everybody was walking about 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican on somebody else’s cork legs, 
and straining every visible object through somebody else’s 
sieve. Nobody said what anything was, but everybody 
said what the Mrs. Generals, Mr. Eustace, or somebody 
else said it was. The whole body of travellers seemed to 
be a collection of voluntary human sacrifices, bound hand 
and foot, and delivered over to Mr. Eustace and his attend- 
ants, to have the entrails of their intellects arranged ac- 
cording to thg taste of that sacred priesthood. Through 
the rugged remains of temples and tombs and palaces and 
senate halls and theatres and anipliitheatres of ancient 
days, h(jsts of tongue-tied and blindfolded moderns were 
carefully feeling their way, incessantly repeating Prunes 
and Prism, in the endeavour to set their lips according to 
the received form. jNlrs. General was in her pure element. 
Nobody had an opinion. There was a formation of sur- 
face going on around her on an amazing scale, and it had 
not a flaw of courage or honest free speech in it. 

Another modification of Prunes and Prism insinuated 
itself on Little Dorrit's notice, very shortly after their ar- 
rival. They received an early visit from Mrs. Merdle, wlio 
led that extensive de])artment of life in the Eternal City that 
wintorf and the skilful manner in which she and Fanny 
fenced with one another on the occasion, almost made her 
quiet sister wink, like the glittering of small-swords. 

deliglited,” said Mrs. Merdle, “to resume an ac- 
quaintance so inauspiciously begun at Martigny.” 

“At Martigny, of course,” said Fanny. “Charmed, I 
am sure ! ” 

“I understand,” said Mrs. Merdle, “from my son Ed- 
mund Sparkler, that he has already improved that chance 
occasion. He has returned (piite transported with Venice.” 

“Indeed?” returned the careless Faiin^’. “Was he 
there long? ” 

“I might refer that question to Mr. Dorrit,” said Mrs. 
Merdle, turning the bosom towards that gentleman; “Ed- 
mund having been so much indebted to him for rendering 
his stay agreeable.” 

“Oh, pray don’t speak of it,” returned Fanny. “I be- 
lieve Papa had the pleasure of inviting Mr. Sparkler twice 
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or thrice, — but it was nothing. We had so many people 
about us, aud kept such open house, that if he had that 
pleasure, it was less than nothing.” 

“Except, niy dear,” said Mr. Dorrit, “except — ha — as it 
afforded me unusual gratification to — hum — show by any 
means, however slight and worthless, the — ha, hum — high 
estimation in whicli, in — ha — common rvith the rest of the 
world, I hold so distinguished and princely a eliaracter as 
Mr. Merdle’s.” 

The bosom received this tribute in its most engaging man- 
ner. “Mr, Merdle,” observed Fanny, as a means of dis- 
missing Mr. Sparkler into the background, “is quite a 
theme of Papa’s, you must know, Mrs. Merdle.” 

“I have been — ha — disapj minted, madam,” said Mr. 
Dorrit, “to understand from J\lr. Sparkler that there is no 
great — hum — probability of ^Ir. Merdle’s coming abroad.” 

“Why, indeed,” said ]\lrs. Merdle, “he is so much en- 
gaged, and in such request, that 1 fear not. He has not 
been able to get abroad for years. You, Miss Dorrit, I be- 
lieve, have been almost continually abroad for a long time.” 

“Oh dear yes,” drawled Fanny, with the greatest hardi- 
hood. “An immense number of years.” 

“ So I should have inferred,” .said Mrs. Merdle. 

“ Exactly,” said Fanny. 

“I trust, however,” resumed Mr. Dorrit, “that if I have 
not the — hum — great advantage of becoming known'to Mr. 
Merdle on this side of the Alps or Mediterranean, 1 shall 
have that honour on returning to England. It is an hon- 
our I particularly desire and shall particularly esteem.” 

“Mr. Merdle,” said ]\Irs. Merdle, who had been looking 
admiringly at Fanny through her eye-glass, “ will esteem 
it, I am sure, no less.” 

Little Dorrit, still habitually thoughtful and solitary, 
though no longer alone, at first su 2 )i)osed this to be mere 
Prunes and Prism. Hut as her father when they had been 
to a brilliant reception at Mrs. Merdle’s, harped, at their own 
family breakfast-table, on Ids wish to know Mr. Merdle, 
with the contingent view of benefiting by the advice of that 
wonderful man in the disposal of his fortune, she began to 
think it had a real meaning, and to entertain a curiosity on 
her own part, to see the shining light of the time. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DOWAGER MRS. GOWAN IS REMINDED THAT IT 
NEVER DOES. 

WiTiLK the waters of Venice and the ruins of Home were 
sunning themselves for the pleasure o£ the Dorrit family, 
and were daily being sketched out of all earthly propor- 
tion, lineament, and likeness, by travelling pencils inuu- 
nierable, the firm of Doyce and Cleniiam liamniered away 
in Bleeding Heart Yard, and the vigorous clink of iron 
uj)on iron was heard ihere through the working hours. 

The younger partner had, by this time, brought the busi- 
ness into sound trim; and the elder, left free to follow his 
own ingenious devices, had done inuch to enhance the char- 
acter of the factory. As aii ingenious man, he had neces- 
sarily to encount(U‘ ev'ery (liscourageimnit that the ruling 
powers for a length of time had betm able by any means to 
put in the way of this class of culprits; Init that was only* 
reasonable self-defense in the })Owers, sin(‘.e How to do it 
}nust obviously bo regarded as the natural and mortal ene- 
my of How not to do it. In this Avas to be found the basis 
of tlie Avise system, by tooth and nail upheld by the Cir- 
cumlocxition Office, of Avarning cA^ery ingenious British sub- 
ject to be ingenious at his ])eril : of liarassing him, obstruct- 
ing him, iuA'itin^ robbers (by making liis remedy uncertain, 
difficult, and expensive), to jdunder him, and at the best 
of confiscating his property after a short term of enjoyment, 
as though invention Averc on a par Avith felony. The sys- 
t(nu had uniformly found grc'.at favour Avith the Barnacles, 
and that Avas only reasonable, too; for one Avho Avorthily 
iiiAamts must be in earnest, and the Barnacles abhorred and 
dreaded nothing half so much. That again Avas very rea- 
sonable; since in a country suffering under the affliction of 
a great amount of earnestness, there might, in an exceeding 
short space of time, be not a single Barnacle left sticking 
to a post. 

Daniel Doyce faced liis condition Avith its pains and pen- 
alties attached to it, and soberly worked on for the work’s 
sake. Clennam, cheering him with a hearty co-operation, 
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was a moral support to him, besides doing good service in 
his business relation. The concern prospered, and the 
partners were fast friends. 

But Daniel could not forget the old design of so many 
years. It was not in reason to be expected that he should; 
if he could have lightly forgotten it, he could never have 
conceived it, or had the patience and perseverance to work 
it out. So Clennam thought, when he sometimes observed 
him of an evening looking over the models and drawings, 
and consoling himself by muttering with a sigh as he put 
them away again, that tlie thing was as true as it ever was. 

To show no sympathy Avitli so iiiucli endeavour, and so 
much disappointment, would have been to fail in what 
Clennam regarded as among the implied obligations Of his 
partnership. A revival of the passing interest in the sub- 
ject which had been by chance awakened at the door of the 
Circumjocution Office, originated in this feeling. lie 
asked his partner to explain the invention to him; “ having 
a lenient consideration,^^ he stipulated, ‘^for luy being no 
workman, Doyce.^^ 

‘‘No workman? said Doyce. “ You would have been a* 
thorough workman if you had given yourself to it. You 
have as good a head for understanding such things as I 
have met with.” 

“A totally uneducated one, I am sorry to add,” said 
Clennam. 

“I don’t know that,” returned Doyce, “and I wouldn’t 
have you say that. No man of sense, who has been gener- 
ally improved, and has improved himself, can be called 
quite uneducated as to anything. I don’t particularly 
favour mysteries. I would as soon, on a fair and clear 
explanation, be judged by one class of man as another, 
provided he had the qualification I have named.” 

“At all events,” said Clennam — “this sounds as if we 
were exchanging compliments, but Ave know we are not — I 
shall have the advantage of as i)lain an exj)lanation as can 
be given.” 

“Well!” said Daniel, in his steady, even way, “I’ll try 
to make it so.” 

He had the power, often to be found in union with such 
a character, of explaining what he himself perceived, and 
meant, with the direct force and distinctness with which it 
struck his own mind. His manner of demonstration was 
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so orderly and neat and simple, that it was not easy to mis- 
take him. There was something almost ludicrous in the 
complete irreconcileability of a vague conventional notion 
that he must be a visionary man, with the precise, saga- 
cious travelling of his eye and thumb over the plans, their 
patient stoppages at particular points, their careful returns 
to other points whence little channels of explanation had to 
be traced up, and his steady manner of making everything 
good a]]d everything sound, at each important stage, before 
taking his hearer on a line’s-breadth further. His dismis- 
sal of himself from this description, was hardly less re- 
markable. He never said, I discovered this adaptation or 
invented that combination; but showed the whole thing as 
if the Divine artificer had made it, and he had happened 
to find it. So modest he was about it, such a pleasant 
touch of respect was mingled witli his quiet admiration of 
it, and so calmly convinced he was that it was established 
on irrefragable laws. 

Not only that evening, but for several succeeding even- 
ings, Clennam was quite charmed by this investigation. 
The more ho pursued it, and the oftener he glanced at the 
grey head bending over it, and the shrewd eye kindling 
with pleasure in it and love of it — instrument for probing 
his heart though it luul been made for twelve long years — 
the less lie could reconcile it to his younger energy to let it 
go without one effort more. At length he said : 

‘‘ Doyce, it came to this at last — that the business was to 
be sunk with Heaven knows how many more wrecks, or 
begun all over again? 

Yes,” returned Doyce, “that’s what the noblemen and 
gentlemen made of it after a dozen years.” 

“ And pretty fellows too!” said Clennam, bitterly. 

“ The usual thing ! ” observed Doyce. “ I must not make 
a martyr of myself, when I am one of so large a com- 
pany.” 

“Relinquish it, or begin it all over again?” mused Clen- 
nam. 

“That was exactly the long and the short of it,” said 
Doyce. 

“Then, my friend,” cried Clennam, starting up, and tak- 
ing his work-roughened hand, “it shall be begun all over 
again 1 ” 

Doyce looked alarmed, and replied, in a hurry — for him, 
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"No, no. Better put it by. Far better put it by. It will 
be heard of, one day. I can put it by. You forget, my 
good Cleniiam; I have put it by. It^s all at an end.” 

" Yes, Doyce,” returned Clennani, "at an end as far as 
your efforts and febuffs are concerned, I admit, but not as 
far as mine are. I am younger than you; I have only once 
set foot in that precious office, and I am fresh game for 
tliem. Come ! I’ll try them. You shall do exactly as you 
have been doing since we have been together. I will add 
(as I easily can) to what I have been doing, the attempt to 
get public justice done to you; and, uiil(*ss I have some 
success to report, you shall liear no more of it.” 

Daniel Doyce was still reluctant to consent, and again 
and again urged tJiat they had better put it by. But it 
was natural that he should gradually allow himself to be 
over-persuaded by Clennam, and should yield. Yield he 
did. So Arthur resumed the long and lio])eless labour of 
striving to make way with the Circumlocution Office. 

The waiting-rooms of that Department soon began to be 
familiar with his presence, and he was gcniorally ushered 
into them by its janitors much as a pickpocket might be 
shown into a police-office; the priuci])al difference being 
that the object of the latter class of public business is to 
keep the pickpocket, while the Circnimlocution object was 
to get rid of Clennam. However, he was resolved to stick 
to the great Department; and so tlu' woik of form-filling, 
corresponding, minuting, memorandum-making, signing, 
counter-signing, counter-counter-signing, rciferring back- 
wards and forwards, and referring sideways, crosswise, and 
zigzag, recommenced. 

Here arises a feature of the Circumlocution Office, not 
previously -mentioned in the present record. When that 
admirable Dei)artment got into trouble, and Avas, by some 
infuriated member of Parliaimuit, Avhom the smaller Barna- 
cles almost suspected of labouring under diabolic posses- 
sion, attacked, on the merits of no individual case, but as 
an Institution Avholly abominable and B(‘dlamite; then the 
noble or right honourable Barnacle who represented it in 
the House, would smite that member and cleave him asun- 
der, with a statement of the quantity of business (for the 
prevention of business) done by the Circumlocution Office. 
Then would that noble or right honourable Barnacle hold 
in his hand a paper containing a few figures, to which, with 
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the permission of the House, he would entreat its attention. 
Then would the inferior Barnacles exclaim, obeying orders, 
‘‘Hear, Hear, Hear! ” and “Keadl^^ Then would the no- 
ble or right honourable Barnacle perceive, sir, from this 
little document, which he thought might carry conviction 
even to the perversest mind (Derisive laughter and cheer- 
ing from the Barnacle fry), that within tlie short compass 
of tlie last financial half-year, this much- maligned Depart- 
ment (Cheers) had written and received fifteen thousand 
letters (Loud cheers), had made twenty-four thousand 
minutes (Louder cheers), and thirty-two thousand five hun- 
dred and seventeen memoranda (Vehement cheering). 
Nay, an ingenious gentleman connected with the Dej^art- 
meiit, and himself a valuable public servant, had done him 
the favour to make a curious calculation of the amount of 
stationery consumed in it during the same period. It 
formed a part of this same short document; and he derived 
from it the remarkable fact, that the sheets of foolscap 
paper it had devoted to the public service would i)ave the 
footways on both sidels of Oxford Street from end to end, 
and leave nearly a quarter of a mile to spare for the park 
(Immense cheering and laughter); while of tape — red tape 
— it had used enough to stretch, in graceful festoons, from 
Hyde Park Corner to the General Post-Office. Then, 
amidst a burst of official exultation, would the noble or 
right honourable Barnacle sit down, leaving the mutilated 
fragments of the Member on the field. No one, after that 
exemplary demolition of him, would have the hardihood to 
hint that the more the Circumlocution Office did, the less 
was done, and that the greatest blessing it could confer on 
an unhappy jjublic would be to do nothing. 

With sufficient occupation on his hands, now that he had 
tliis additional task — such a task had many and many a 
serviceable man died of before liis day— Ai'thur Clennam 
led a life of slight variety. Regular visits to his mother^s 
dull sick room, and visits scarcely less regular to Mr. Mea- 
gles at Twickenham, were its only changes during many 
months. 

He sadly and sorely missed Little Dorrit. He had been 
prepared to miss her very much, but not so much. He 
knew to the full extent only through experience, what a 
large place in his life was left blank when her familiar lit- 
tle figure went out of it. He felt, too, that he must relin- 
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quish the hope of its return, understanding the family char- 
acter sufficiently well to be assured that he and she were 
divided by a broad ground of separation. The old inter- 
est he had had in her, and her old trusting reliance on him, 
were tinged with melancholy in his mind: so soon had 
change stolen over them, and so soon had they glided into 
the past with other secret tendernesses. 

When he received her letter he was greatly moved, but 
did not the less sensibly feel that she was far divided from 
him by more than distance. It hel])ed him to a clearer and 
keener perception of the place assigned him by tlie family. 
He saw that he was cherished in lier grateful remembrance 
secretly, and that they resented him with the jail and the 
rest of its belongings. 

Through all these meditations which every day of his 
life crowded about her, he thought of her otherwise in the 
old way. She was his innocent friend, his delicate diild, 
his dear Little Dorrit. This very change of circumstances 
fitted curiously in with the habit, begun on tlie night when 
the roses floated away, of considering himself as a much 
older man than his years really made him. He regarded 
her from a point of view which in its remoteness, tender 
as it was, he little thouglit would have been unspeakable 
agony to her. He speculated about her future destiny, and 
about the husband she might have, with an affection for 
her which would have drained her heart of its dearest drop 
of hope, and broken it. 

Everything about him tended to confirm him in the cus- 
tom of looking on himself as an elderly man, from whom 
such aspirations as he had (combated in the case of Minnie 
Gowan (though that was not so long ago either, reckoning 
by months and seasons), were finally departed. His rela- 
tions with her father and mother wer(^ like those on which 
a widower son-in-law might have stood. If the twin sister, 
who was dead, had lived to pass away in the bloom of 
womanhood, and he had been her husband, the nature of 
his intercourse with Mr. and Airs. Meagles would probably 
have been just what it was. This imperceptibly helped to 
render habitual the im])ressioii witliin him, that he had done 
with, and dismissed, that ])art of life. 

He invariably heard of Minnie from them, as telling them 
in her letters how happy she was, and how she loved her 
husband; but inseparable from that subject, he invariably 
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saw the old cloud on Mr. Meagles^s face. Mr. Mes^les 
had never been quite so radiant since the marriage as be- 
fore. He had never quite recovered the separation from 
Pet. He was the same good-humoured, open creature; 
but as if his face, from being much turned towards the pic- 
tures of his two children which could show him only one 
look, unconsciously adopted a characteristic from them, it 
always had now, tlirough all its changes of expression, a 
look of loss in it. 

One wintry Saturday when Cleiinam was at the cottage, 
the I>owager Mrs. Gowaii drove up, in the Hampton Court 
equipage which pretended to be the exclusive equipage of 
so many individual proprietors. She descended, in her 
shady ambuscade of green fan, to favour Mr. and Mrs. 
Meagles with a call. 

“ And how do you both do, Papa and Mama Meagles? 
said she, encouraging her humble connections. And when 
did you last hear from or about my poor fellow? 

IMy poor fellow was her son; and this mode of speaking 
of him politely kept alive, without any offence in the world, 
the pretence that he had fallen a victim to the Meagles 
wiles. 

‘‘And the dear juetty one? said !Mrs. Govvan. “Have 
you later news of her than I have?^^ 

Which also delicately implied that her son had been cap- 
tured by mere beauty, and under its fascination had fore- 
gone all sorts of worldly advantages. 

“1 am sure,^^ said Mrs. Gowan, without straining her at- 
tention on the answers she received, “ it’s an unspeakable 
comfort to know they continue happy. My poor fellow is 
of such a restless disposition, and has been so used to rov- 
ing about, and to being inconstant and popular among all 
manner of people, that it’s the greatest comfort in life. I 
suppose they’re as poor as mice. Papa Meagles?’’ 

Mr. Meagles, fidgety under the question, replied, “I 
hope not, ma’am. 1 hoi)c they will manage their little 
income.” 

“ Oh I my dearest Meagles ! ” returned that lady, tapping 
him on the arm with the green fan and then adroitly inter- 
posing it between a yawn and the company, “ liow can you, 
as a man of the world and one of the most business-like of 
human beings — for you know you ai’e business-like, and a 
great deal too much for us who are not ” 
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(Which went to the former purpose, by making Mr. Mea- 
Iges out to be an artful schemer. ) 

— How can you talk about their managing their little 
means? My poor dear fellow ! The idea of his managing 
hundreds ! And the sweet pretty creature too. Tlie no- 
tion of her managing ! Pai)a Meagles ! Don^t ! 

“Well, ma^am/’ said Mr. Meagles, gravely, “I am sorry 
to admit, then, that Henry certainly does anticipate his 
means. 

“ My dear good man — I use no ceremony with you, be- 
cause we are a kind of relations; — positively, Mama Mea- 
gles,” exclaimed Mrs. Gowaii cheerfully, as if the absurd 
coincidence tlieii flashed upon her for the first time, a 
kind of relations! My dear good man, in this world none 
of us can have everythhuj our own way.” 

This again went to the former point, and showed Mr. 
Meagles with all good breeding that, so far, he had been 
brilliantly successful in his deep designs. Mrs. Go wan 
thought the hit so good a one, that she dwelt upon it; re- 
peating “Not everything. No, no; in this Avorld we must 
not expect everything, Papa Meagles.” 

“And may I ask, ma’am,” retorted Mr. Meagles, a little 
heightened in colour, “ who does expect everything? ” 

“Oh, nobody, nobody!” said Mrs. Gowan. “ I was go- 
ing to say — but you put me out. V^ou interrupting Papa, 
what was I going to say? ” 

Drooping her large*, green fan, she looked musingly at 
Mr. Meagles while she thought a))out it; a perform anci* 
not tending to the cooling of that gentleman’s rather heated 
spirits. 

“Ah! Yes, to be sure! ” said Mrs. Gowan. “You must 
remember that my poor fellow lias always been accustomed 
to expectations. Tlic}^ may have been realised, or they 
may not have been realised ” 

“Let us say, tlien, may not have been realised,” observed 
Mr. Meagles. 

The Dowager for a moment gave him an angry look; but 
tossed it off Avith her head and her fan, and pursued the 
tenor of her Avay in her former manner. 

“It makes no difference. My poor fellow has been ac- 
customed to that sort of thing, and of course you knew it, 
and Avere prepared for the consequences. I myself always 
clearly foresaAv the consequences, and am not surprised. 
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And yoa must not be surprised. In fact, can’t be sur- 
prised. Must have been prepared for it.” 

Mr. Meagles looked at his wife, and at Clennam; bit his 
lip; and coughed. 

‘^And now here’s my poor fellow,” Mrs. Gowan pur- 
sued, “ receiving notice that he is to hold himself in expec- 
tation of a baby, and all the expenses attendant on such an 
addition to his family! Poor Henry! Rut it can’t be 
helped now: it’s too late to help it now. Only don’t talk 
of anticipating means. Papa Meagles, as a discovery ; be- 
cause that would be too much.” 

“Too much, ma’am?” said Mr. Meagles, as seeking an 
explanation. 

“There, there!” said Mrs. Gowan, putting him in his 
inferior place with an expressive acjtion of her hand. “ Too 
much for my poor fellow’s mother to bear at this time of 
day. They are fast married, and can’t be unmarried. 
There, theri^! I know tliat! You needn’t tell me that, 
Pai)a Meagles. I know it very well. What was it I said 
just now? That it was a great comfort they continued 
happy. It is to bo hopcul they will still continue happy. 
It is to be liopial Pretty One will do everything she can to 
make iny poor bdlow happy, and keep him contented. 
Papa and Mama JMeagles, we had better say no more about 
it. We never did look at this subject from the same side, 
and w'e never sliall. Tliere, there! Now I am good.” 

Truly, having by this time said everything she could say 
in maintenance of her wonderfully my t Ideal position, and 
in admonition to Air. JMeagles that he must not expect to 
bear his honours of alliance too cheaply, Mrs. Gowan was 
disposed to forego the r(*st. If Sir. ileagles had submitted 
to a glance of entreaty from Mrs. Meagles, and an expres- 
sive gesture from Clennam, he would have left her in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of this state of mind. But Pet 
was the darling and ])ride of his heart; and if he could 
ever have championed her more devotedly, or loved her 
better, than in the days when she was the sunlight of his 
house, it would have been now, when, in its daily grace 
and delight, slic was lost to it. 

“Mrs. (towuii, ma’am,” said Mr, jMeagles, have been 
a plain man all my life. If I was to try — no matter 
whether on myself, on somebody else, or both — any gen- 
teel mystifications, 1 should probably not succeed in thein.’^ 
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“ Papa Meagles,” returned the Dowager, with an affable 
smile, but with the bloom on her cheeks standing out a lit- 
tle more vividly than usual, as the neighbouring surface 
became paler, “probably not.” 

“"Therefore, my good madam,” said Mr. Meagles, at 
great pains to restrain himself, “I hope I may, without 
offence, ask to have no such mystifications played off upon 
me.” 

“Mama Meagles,” observed Mrs. GoAvan, “your good 
man is incomprehensible.” 

Her turning to tliat Avorthy lady was an artifice to bring 
her into the discussion, qAiarrel Avitli her, and vanquish 
her. Mr. Meagles interposed to prevent that consumma- 
tion. 

“Mother,” said he, “you are inexpert, my dear, and it 
is not a fair match. Let me beg of you to remain quiet. 
Come, Mrs. Gowan, come! Let ns try to bo sensible; let 
us try to be good-natured; let us try to be fair. Don’t you 
pity Henry, and I Avon’t pity Pet. And don’t be one- 
sided, my dear madam; it’s not considerate, it’s not kind. 
Don’t let us say that avo hope Pet Avill make Henry ])ap])y,. 
or even that we hope Henry Avill make Pet happy,” (Mr. 
Meagles himself did not look h.appy as he spoke the Avords), 
“but let us hope they Avill make each other happy.” 

“ Yes, sure, and there leave it, father,” said hlrs. Mea- 
gles the kind-hearted and comfortable. 

“Why mother, no,” returned Mr. Meagles, “not exactly 
there. I can’t quite leave it there; I must say just half- 
a-dozen words more. Mrs. GoAvan, I hope I am not over- 
aensitive. I believe I don’t look it.” 

“Indeed you do not,” said Mrs. GoAvan, shaking her 
head and the great green fan together, for emphasis. 

“Thank you, ma’am; that’s Avell. NotAvithstanding 
which, I feel a little — I don’t want to use a strong word — 
now shall I say hurt? ” asked Mr. Meagles at once with 
frankness and moderation, and Avith a conciliatory appeal 
in bis tone. 

“ Say what you like,” answered Mrs. Gowan. “ It is 
perfectly indifferent to me.” 

“No, no, don’t say that,” urged Mr. Meagles, “because 
that’s not responding amiably. I feel a little hurt, when 
I hear references made to consequences having been fore- 
eeen, and to its being too late now, and so forth.” 
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Do you, Papa Meagles? said Mrs. Gowan. I am 
not surprised.” 

^‘Well, ma’am,” reasoned Mr. Meagles, was in hopes 
you would have been at least surprised, because to hurt me 
wilfully on so tender a subject is surely not generous.” 

I am not responsible,” said Mrs. Gowan, for your con- 
science, you know.” 

Poor Mr. Meagles looked aghast with astonishment. 

If I am unluckily obliged to carry a cap about with me 
which is yours and fits you,” jiiirsued Mrs. Gowan, “don’t 
blame me for its pattern, Papa Mi‘agles, I beg! ” 

“Why, good Lord, ma’am!” Mr. Meagles broke out, 
“that’s as much as to slate ” 

“Now, Papa Meagles, Pa])a Meagles,” said Mrs. Gowan, 
who became extremely deliberate and prepossessing in 
manner whenever that gentleman became at all warm, 
“perhaps, to prevent confusion, 1 had better speak for my- 
self than trouble your kindness to tSpeak for me. It’s as 
much as to state, you begin. If you please, I will finish 
the sentence. It is as much as to state — not that 1 wish 
to press it, or evcui recall it, for it is of no use now, and 
my only wish is to make tlie best of existing circumstances 
— that from the first to the last I always objected to this 
match of yours, and at a very late period yielded a most 
unwilling consent to it.” 

“Mother!” cried Mr. Meagles. “Do you hear this! 
Arthur ! Do you hear this ! ” 

“The room being of a convenient size,” said Mrs. Gow- 
an, looking about as she fanned herself, “and quite charm- 
ingly adai)ted in all respects to conversation, I should 
imagine that I am audible iu any part of it.” 

Some moments passed in silence, before Mr. Meagles 
could hold liimself iu his chair with sufficient security to 
prevent his breaking out of it at the next word lie spoke. 
At last ho said: “Ma’am, I am very unwilling to revive 
them, but I must remind you what my opinions and my 
course were, all along, on that unfortunate subject.” 

“O, my dear sir!” said Mrs. Gowan, smiling and shak- 
ing her head with accusatory intelligence, “ they were well 
understood by me, I assure you.” 

“I never, ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, “knew unhappi- 
ness before that time, I never knew anxiety before that 
time. It was a time of such distress to me, that ” 
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That Mr. Meagles really could say no more about it, in 
short, but passed his handkerchief before his face. 

‘‘I understood the whole affair,” said Mrs. Gtowan, com- 
posedly looking over her fan. “ As you have appealed to 
Mr. Clennam, I may appeal to Mr. Clennam, too. He 
knows whether I did or not.” 

am very unwilling,” said Clennam, looked to by all 
parties, to tako any share in this discussion, more espe- 
cially because I wish to preserve the best understanding 
and the clearest relations with Mr. Henry Gowaii. I have 
very strong reasons indeed, for entertaining that wish. 
Mrs. Gowan attributed certain views of furthering the mar- 
riage to my fri(uul lieie, in conversation with me before it 
took place; and I endeavoured to undeceive hei‘. I repre- 
sented that I kiicAV him (as I did and do) to be strenuously 
opposed to it, both in o[)iiiion and action.” 

You see?” said Mrs. Gowan, turning the palms (;f her 
hands towards IMr. Meagles, as if she were Justice lierself, 
representing to him tluit he had better confess, for he had 
not a leg to stand on. ^‘You see? Very good! Now, 
Papa and Mama Meagles both I ” here she rose; allow me 
to take tlie liberty of putting an end to this rather formi- 
dable controversy, I will not say another word upon its 
merits. I will only say tliat it is an additional j)roof of 
what one knows from all experience; that tliis kind of 
thing never answers — as my poor fellow himself would say, 
that it never pays — in one word, that it never does.” 

Mr. Meagles asked, What kind of thing? 

It is in vain,” said Mrs. Gowan, for people to attempt 
to get on together who have such extremely different ante- 
cedents; who are jumbled against each other in this acci- 
dental, matrimonial sort of way; and wlio cannot look at 
the untoward circumstance which has shaken them togeth- 
er, in the same light. It never does.” 

Mr. Meagles was beginning, “Permit me to say, 
ma’am ” 

“No, don’t!” returned Mrs. Gowan. “Why should 
you! It is an ascertained fact. It never does. 1 will 
therefore, if you please, go my way, leaving you to yours, 
I shall at all times be hapj)y to receive my poor fellow’s 
pretty wife, and I shall always make a point of being on 
the most affectionate terms with her. But as to tliese 
terms, semi-family and semi-stranger, semi-goring and 
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semi-boring, thejr form a state of things quite amitofug in 
its impracticability. 1 assure you it never does.^^ 

The Dowager here made a smiling obeisance, rather to 
the room than to any one in it, and therewith took a final 
farewell of Papa and Mama Meagles. Clennam stepped 
forward to hand her to the Pill-Box, which ^vas at the ser- 
vice of all the Pills in Hampton Court Palace; and she 
got into that vehicle with distinguished serenity, and was 
driven away. 

Tlicnceforth the Dowager, with a light and careless hu- 
mour, often recounted to her particular acquaintance how, 
after a liard trial, she had found it impossible to know those 
people who belonged to Henry’s wife, and who had made 
that desperate set to catch him. Whether she had come to 
the conclusion beforehand, that to get rid of them w*ould 
give her favourite pretence a belter air, might save her 
some occasional inconvenience, and conld risk no loss (the 
pretty creature being fast married, and her father devoted 
to her), was best known to herself. Though this history 
has its opinion on that point too, and decidedly in the 
affirmative. 


CHAPTER IX. 

APPEARANCE AND DISAPPEARANCE. 

“ Arthur, my dear boy,’’ said Mr. Jleagles, on the even- 
ing of the following day, “ Mother and I have been talking 
this over, and we don’t feel comfortable in remaining as 
we are. That elegant connection of ours — that dear lady 
who was here yesterday ” 

‘‘I understand,” said Arthur. 

Even that affable and condescending ornament of soci- 
ety,” pursued Mr. Meagles, “may misrepresent us, we are 
afraid. We could bear a great deal, Arthur, for her sake; 
but we think we would rather not bear that, if it was all 
the same to her.” 

“Good,” said Arthur. “Goon,” 

“ You see,” proceeded Mr. Meagles, “ it might put us 
wrong with our son-in-law, it might even put us wrong 
livithour daughtex*, and it might lend to a great deal of 
domestic trouble. You see, don’t you? ” 

i8 
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Yes indeed,” returned Arthur, there is much reason 
in what you say.” He had glanced at Mrs. Meagles, who 
was always on the good and sensible side; and a petition 
had shone out of her honest face that he would support 
Mr. Meagles in his present inclinings. 

So we are very much disposed, are Mother and I,” said 
Mr. Meagles, to pack up bag and baggage and go among 
the Allongers and Marshon^rs once more. I mean, we 
are verj^ much disposed to be off, strike right through 
France into Italy, and see our Pet.” 

^^And I don’t think,” replied Arthur, touched by the 
motherly anticipation in the bright face of Mrs. Meagles 
(she must have been very like her daughter, once), ^‘tliat 
you could do better. And if you ask me for my advice, it 
is that you set oft’ to-morrow.’’ 

‘‘Is it really, though? ” said Mr. Meagles. “Mother, 
this is being backed in an idea? ” 

Mother, with a look which thanked Clennain in a man- 
ner very agreeable to him, answered that it was indeed. 

“The fact is, besides, Arthur,” said Mr. Meagles, the 
old cloud coming over his face, “tliat my son-in-law is 
already in debt again, and that I suppose I must clear him 
again. It may be as Avell, even on this account, that 1 
should step over there, and look him up in a friendly way. 
Then again, here’s iMother foolishly anxious (and yet natu- 
rally too) about Pet’s state of health, and that she should 
not be left to feel lonesome at the present time. It’s un- 
deniably a long way off, Arthur, and a strange place for 
the poor love under all the circumstances. Let her be as 
well cared for as any lady in that land, still it is a long 
way off. Just as Home is Home though it’s never so 
Homely, why you see,” said Mr. Meagles, adding a new 
version to the proverb, “Rome is Rome though it’s never 
so Homely.” 

“All perfectly true,” observed Arthur, “and all suffi- 
cient reasons for going.” 

“I am glad you think so; it decides me. Mother, my 
dear, you may get ready. We have lost our pleasant inter- 
preter (she spoke three foreign languages beautifully, Ar- 
thur; you have heard her many a time), and you must pull 
me through it. Mother, as well as you can. I require a 
deal of pulling through, Arthur,” said Mr. Meagles, shak- 
ing his head, “a deal of pulling through. I stick at every- 
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thing beyond a noun-substantive, — and I stick at him, if 
he’s at all a tight one.” 

“Now I think of it,” returned Glennam, “there’s Caval- 
letto. He shall go with you if you like. I could not 
afford to lose him, but you will bring him safe back.” 

“Well! I am much obliged to you, my boy,” said Mr. 
Meagles, turning it over, “but I think not. No, I think 
I’ll be pulled through by Mother. Caval-looro (I stick at 
his very name to start with, and it sounds like the chorus 
to a comic song) is so necessary to you, that I don’t like 
the thought of taking him away. More than that, there’s 
no saying when we may come home again; and it would 
never do to take him away for an indefinite time. The 
cottage is not what it was. It only holds two little people 
less than it ever did. Pet, and her poor unfortunate maid 
Tattycoram; but it seems empty noAv. Once out of it, 
there’s no knoAving Avhen we may come back to it. No, 
Arthur, I’ll be pulled through by Mother.” 

They Avould do best by themselves perhaps, after all, 
Clennam thought; therefore did not press his proposal. 

“ If you would come doAvn and stay here for a change, 
when it wouldn’t trouble you,” Mr. Meagles resumed, “I 
should be glad to think — and so Avould Mother too, I knoAV 
— that you were brightening up the old place with a bit of 
life it Avas used to Avhen it was full, and that the Babies on 
the wall there had a kind eye upon them sometimes. You 
so belong to the spot, and to them, Arthur, and we should 
every one of us have been so happy if it had fallen out — 
but, let us see — hoAv’s the weather for travelling, now? ” 
Mr. Meagles broke off, cleared his throat, and got up to 
look out of AV’indow. 

They agreed tJiat the Aveather Avas of high promise; and 
Clennam kept the talk in that safe direction until it had 
become easy again, Avheu he gently diA'erted it to Henry 
Gowan, and his quick sense and agreeable qualities when 
he Avas delicately dealt Avith; he likeAvise dAvelt on the in- 
disputable affection he entertained for his Avife. Clennam 
did not fail of his effect upon good Mr. Meagles, whom 
these commendations greatly cheered; and who took Mother 
to witness that the single and cordial desire of his heart in 
reference to their daughter’s husband, Avas harmoniously 
to exch^ge friendship for friendship, and confidence for 
confidence. Within a few hours the cottage furniture be- 
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gan to be wrapped up for preservation in the family ab« 
sence— or, as Mr. Meagles expressed it, the house began to 
put its hair in papers — and within a few days Father and 
Mother wero gone, Mrs. Tickit and Dr. Buchan were post- 
‘ed, as of yore, behind the parlour blind, and Arthur’s soli- 
tary feet were rustling among the dry fallen leaves in the 
garden walks. 

As he had a liking for the spot, he seldom let a week 
pass without paying it a visit. Sometimes, ho went down 
alone from Saturday to Monday, sometimes, his partner ac- 
companied him; sometimes, he merely strolled for an hour 
or two about the house and garden, saw that all was right, 
and returned to London again. At all times and under all 
oiroumstauoes Mrs. Tickit, with her dark row of curls, and 
Dr. Buchan, satin the parlour window, looking out for the 
family return. 

On one of his visits Mrs. Tickit received him with the 
words, "I have something to tell you, Mr. Clennain, that 
will surprise you.” So surprising was the something in 
question, that it actually brought Mrs. Tickit out of the par- 
lour window and produced her in the garden walk, when 
Cleimam went in at the gate on its being opened for him. 
i “ What is it, Mrs. Tickit? ” said he. 

^‘Sir,” returned that faithful housekeeper, having taken 
him into the parlour and closed the door; “ if ever I saw 
the led away and deluded child in my life, I saw her iden- 
tically in the dusk of yesterday evening.” 

“ You don’t mean Tatty ” 

“Coram yes I do!” quoth Mrs. Tickit, clearing the 
disclosure at a leap. 

“ Where? ” 

“ Mr. Clennam,” returned Mrs. Tickit, “ I was a little 
heavy in my eyes, being that I was waiting longer than 
customary for my cup of tea which was then preparing by 
Mary Jane. I was not sleeping, nor what a person would 
term correctly, dozing. I was more what a person would 
strictly call watching with my eyes closed.” 

Without entering upon an inquiry into this curious ab- 
normal condition, Clennam said, “Exactly. Well? ” 

“Well, sir,” proceeded Mrs. Tickit, “I was thinking of 
one thing and thinking of another. Just as you yourself 
might. Just as anybody might.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Clennam. “Well?” 
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“And when I do think of one thing and do think of 
another,” pursued Mrs, Tickit, “ I hardly need to tell you§ 
Mr, Clennam, that I think of the family. Because, dear 
me I a person’s thoughts,” Mrs. Tickit said this with an ar- 
gumentative and philosophic air, “ however they may stray, 
will go more or less on what is uppermost in their minds. 
They will do it, sir, and a person can’t prevent them;” 

Arthur subscribed to this discovery with a nod. 

“ You find it so yourself, sir. I’ll be bold to say,” said 
Mrs. Tickit, “ and we all find it so. It an’t our stations in 
life that changes us, Mr. Clennam; thought is free! — As I 
was saying, I was thinking of one thing and thinking of 
another, and thinking very luuch of the family. Not of 
the family in the present times only, but in the past times 
too. For when a person does begin thinking of one thing 
and thinking of another, in that manner as it’s getting 
dark, what I say is, that all times seem to be present, and a 
person must get out of that state and consider before they 
can say which is which.” 

He nodded again; afraid to utter a word, lest it should 
present any new opening to Mrs. Tickit’s conversational 
powers. 

“In consequence of which,” said Mrs. Tickit, “when I 
quivered my eyes and saw her actual form and figure look- 
ing in at the gate, I let them close again without so much 
as starting; for that actual form and figure came so pat to 
the time when it belonged to the house as much as mine or 
your own, that I never thought at the moment of its hav- 
ing gone away. But, sir, wlien I quivered my eyes again 
and saw that it Avasn’t there, then it all flooded upon me 
with a fright, and I jumped up.” 

“ You ran out directly? ” said Clennam. 

“I ran out,” assented Mrs. Tiokit, “as fast as ever my 
feet would carry me; aud if you’ll credit it, Mr. Clennam, 
there wasn’t in the whole shining Heavens, no not so much 
a« a finger of that young woman.” 

Passing over the absence from the firmament of this 
novel constellation, Arthur inquired of Mrs. Tickit if she 
herself went beyond the gate? 

“Went to and fro, and high and lour,” said Mrs. Tickit, 
“ and saw no sign of her ! ” 

He then asked Mrs. Tickit how long a space of time- 
she supposed there might have been between the two sets 
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of ocular quiverings she had experienced? Mrs. Tickit, 
though minutely circumstantial in her reply, had no settled 
opinion between five seconds and ten minutes. She was so 
plainly at ,sea on this part of the case, and had so clearly 
been startled out of slumber, that Clennam was much dis- 
posed to regard the appearance as a dream. Without hurt- 
ing Mrs. Tickit’ s feelings with that infidel solution of her 
mystery, he took it away from the cottage with him ; and 
•probably would have retained it ever afterwards, if a cir- 
cumstance had not soon happened to change his opinion. 

He was passing at niglitfall along the Strand, and the 
lamplighter was going on before him, under whose hand 
the street-lamps, blurred by the foggy air, burst out one 
after another, like so many blazing sunflowers coming into 
full-blow all at once, — when a stoppage on tlie pavement, 
caused by a train of coal-waggons toiling up from the 
wharves at the river-side, brought him to a stand-still. 
He had been walking quickly, and going with some current 
of thought, and the sudden check given to both operations 
caused him to look freshly about him, as people under such 
circumstances usually do. 

Immediately, he saw in advance — a few people interven- 
ing, but still so near to him that he could have touched them 
by stretching out his arm — Tattycoram and a strange man 
of a remarkable appearance : a swaggering man, with a high 
nose, and a black moustache as false in its colour as his eyes 
were false in their expression, wdio wore his heavy cloak 
with the air of a foreigner. His dress and general appear- 
ance were those of a man on travel, and lie seemed to have 
very recently joined the girl. In bending down (being 
much taller than she -was), listening to whatever she said to 
him, he looked over his shoulder with the suspicious glance 
of one who was not unused to be mistrustful that his foot- 
steps might be dogged. It was then that Clennam saw his 
face; as his eyes lowered on the people behind him in the 
aggregate, without particularly resting upon Clennam’s 
face or any other. 

He had scarcely turned his head about again, and it was 
still bent down, listening to the girl, when the stoppage 
ceased, and the obstructed stream of people flowed on. 
Still bending his head and listening to the girl, he went on 
at her side, and Clennam followed them, resolved to play 
this unexpected play out, and see where they went* 
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He had hardly made the determination (though he was 
not long about it), when he was again as suddenly brought 
up as he had been by the stoppage. They turned short 
into the Adelphi, — the girl evidently leading, — and went 
straight on, as if they were going to the Terrace which 
overhangs the river. 

There is always, to this day, a sudden pause in that place 
to the roar of the great thoroughfare. The many sounds 
become so deadened that the change is like putting cotton 
in the ears, or having the head thickly muffled. At that 
time the contrast was far greater; there being no small 
steam-boats on the river, no landing-places but slippery 
wooden stairs and foot-causeways, no railroad on the oppo- 
site bank, no hanging bridge or fish-market near at hand, 
no traffic on the nearest bridge of stone, nothing moving on 
the stream but watermen’s wherries and coal-lighters. 
Long and broad black tiers of the latter, moored fast in the 
mud as if they were never to move again, made the shore 
funereal and silent after dark; and kept what little water- 
movement there was, far out towards mid-stream. At any 
hour later than sunset, and not least at that hour when 
most of the people who have anything to eat at home are 
going home to eat it, and when inost of those who have 
nothing have hardly yet slunk out to beg or steal, it was a 
deserted place and looked on a deserted scene. 

Such was the hour when (fiennam stopped at the corner, 
observing the girl and the strange man as they went down 
the street. The man’s footsteps were so noisy on the echo- 
ing stones that he was unwilling to add the sound of his 
own. But, when they had passed the turning and were in 
the darkness of the dark corner leading to the terrace, he 
made after them with such indifferent appearance of being 
a casual passenger on his way, as he could assume. 

When he rounded the dark corner, they were walking 
along the terrace, towards a figure which was coming 
towards them. If he had seen it by itself, under such con- 
ditions of gas-lamp, mist, and distance, he might not have 
known it at first sight; but with the figure of the girl to 
prompt him, ho at once recognised Miss Wade. 

He stopped at the corner, seeming to look back expect- 
antly up the street, as if he had made an appointment with 
some one to meet him there; but he kept a careful eye on 
the three. When they came together, the man took off his 
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hat, and made Miss Wade a bow. The girl appeared to 
say a few words as though she presented him, or accounted 
for his being late, or early, or what not; and then fell a 
pace or so- behind, by herself. Miss Wade and the man 
then began to walk up and down; the man having the ap- 
pearance of being extremely courteous and complimentary 
in manner; Miss Wade having the appearance of being 
extremely haughty. 

When they came down to tlie corner and turned, she 
was saying, “If I pinch myself for it, sir, that is my 
business. Confine yourself to yours, and ask me no ques- 
tion.” 

“ By Heaven, ma’am ! ” he replied, making her anotlier 
bow. “ It was my profound respect for the strength of 
your character, and my admiration of your beauty.” 

“ I want neither the one nor the other from anyone,” 
Said she, “and certainly not from you of all creatures. 
Go on with your report.” 

“Am I pardoned? ” he asked, wdth an air of half -abashed 
gallantry. 

“ You are paid,” she said, “and that is all you want.” 

Whether the girl hung behind because she was not to 
hear the business, or as already knowing enough about it, 
Clennam could not determine. They turned and she turned. 
She looked away at the River, as she walked with her 
hands folded l)efore hei'; and that was all he could make 
of her without showing his face. There happened, by 
good fortune, to be a lounger really waiting for some one; 
and he sometimes looked over the railing at the water, and 
sometimes came to the dark corner and looked up the street, 
rendering Arthur less conspicuous. 

When Miss Wade and the man came back again, she was 
saying, “ You must wait until to-morrow. ” 

“ A thousand pardons ! ” ho returned. “ My faith ! 

Then it’s not convenient to-night? ” 

“No. I tell you I must get it before I can give it to 
you.” 

She stopped in the roadway, as if to i)ut an end to the 
conference. He of course stopped too. And the girl 
stopped. 

“It’s a little inconvenient,” said the man. “A little. 
But, Holy Blue ! that’s nothing, in such a service I am 
without money to-night, by chance. I Aave a good banker 
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in this city, but I would not wish to draw upon the houisp 
until the tinie when I shall draw for a round sum.^^ 

^‘Harriet,” said Miss Wade, “arrange with him — this 
gentleman here — for sending him some money to-morrow.’^ 
She said it with a slur of the word gentleman which was 
more contemptuous than any emphasis, and walked slowly 
on 

The man bent his head again, and the girl spoke to him 
as they both followed her. Clennam ventured to look at 
the girl as they moved away. He could note that her rich 
black eyes were fastened upon the man with a scrutinising 
expression, and that she kept at a little distance from him, 
as they walked side by side to the further end of the 
terrace. 

A loud and altered clank upon the pavement warned him, 
before he could discern wliat was passing there, that the 
man was coming back alone Clennam lounged into the 
road, towards the railing; and the man passed at a quick 
swing, with the end of liis cloak thrown over his shoulder, 
singing a scrap of a French song. 

The whole vista had no one in it now but himself. The 
lounger had lounged out of view, and Miss Wade and Tat- 
tycoram were gone. IVIore than ever bent on seeing what 
became of them, and on having some information to give his 
good friend Mr, Meagles, he went out at the further end of 
the terrace, looking cautiously about him. He rightly 
judged that, at first at all events, they would go in a con- 
trary direction from their late companion. lie soon saw 
them in a neighbouring bye-street, which was not a thor- 
oughfare, evidently allowing time for the man to get well 
out of their way. Tliey walked leisurely arm-in-arm down 
one side of the street, and returned on the opposite side. 
When they came back to the street-corner, they changed 
their pace for the pace of people with an object and a dis- 
tance before them, and walked steadily away. Clennam, 
no less steadily, kept them in sight. 

They crossed the Strand, and passed through Covent 
Garden (under the windows of his old lodging where dear 
Little Dorrit had come that night), and slanted away 
north-east, until they passed the great building whence 
Tuttycoram derived her name, and turned into the Gray^s 
Inn Road. Clennam was quite at home here, in right of 
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them in view with ease. He was beginning to wonder 
where they might be going next, when that wonder was 
lost in the greater wonder with which he saw them turn 
into the Patriarchal street. That wonder was in its turn 
swallowed up in the greater wonder with which he saw 
them stop at the Patriarchal door. A low double knock at 
the bright brass knocker, a gleam of light into the road 
from the opened door, a brief pause for inquiry and answer, 
and the door was shut, and they were housed. 

After looking at the surrounding objects for assurance 
that he was not in an odd dream, and afrer pacing a little 
while before the house, Arthur knocked at the door. It 
was opened by the usual maid-servant, and she showed him 
up at once, with her usual alacrity, to Flora’s sitting-room. 

There was no one with Flora but Mr. F’s Aunt, which 
respectable gentlewoman, basking in a balmy atmosj^here 
of tea and toast, was ensconced in an easy-chair by the 
fireside, with a little table at her elbow, and a clean white 
handkerchief spread over her lap, on which two pieces of 
toast at that moment awaited consumption. Bending over 
a steaming vessel of tea, and looking through the steam, 
and breathing forth tlie steam, like a malignant Chinese 
enchantress engaged in the i)erformance of unholy rites, 
Mr. F’s Aunt put down her groat teacup, and exclaimed, 
^^Drat him, if he an’t come back again ! ’’ 

It would seem from the foregoing exclamation that this 
uncompromising relative of the lamented Mr. F, measuring 
time by the acuteness of her sensations and not by the 
clock, supposed Clennam to have lately gone away; whereas 
at least a quarter of a year had elapsed since he had had 
the temerity to present himself before lier. 

^^My goodness Artliur!” cried Flora, rising to give him 
a cordial reception, ^^Doyce and Clennam what a start and 
a surprise for though not far from the machinery and foun- 
dry business and surely might be taken sometimes if at no 
other time about mid-day when a glass of sherry and a 
humble sandwich of whatever cold meat in the larder 
might not come amiss nor taste the worse for being friendly 
for you know you buy it somewhere and wherever bought 
a profit must be made or they would never keep the place 
it stands to reason without a motive still never seen and 
learnt now not to be expected, for as Mr. F himself said if 
seeing is believing not seeing is believing too and when you 
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don’t see you may fully believe you’re not remembered not 
that I expect you Arthur Doyce and Clennam to remember 
me why should I for the days are gone but bring another 
teacup here directly and tell her fresh toast and pray sit 
near the fire.” 

Arthur was in the greatest anxiety to explain the object 
of his visit; but was put off for the moment, in spite of 
himself, by what he understood of the reproachful purport 
of these words, and by the genuine j)leasure she testified 
in seeing him. 

“And now pray tell me something all you. know,” said 
Flora, drawing her cliair near to his, “ about the good dear 
quiet little thing and all the changes of her fortunes car- 
riage people now no doubt and horses without number most 
rcmiantic, a coat of arms of course and wild beasts on their 
hind legs showing it as if it was a copy they had done with 
mouths from ear to ear good gracious, and has she her 
health which is the first consideration after all for what is 
wealth without it j\Ir. F himself so often saying when his 
twinges came that sixpence a day and find yourself and no 
gout so much preferable, not that lie could have lived on 
anything like it being the last man or that the precious lit- 
tle thing though far too familiar an expression now had any 
tendency of that sort much too slight and small but looked 
so fragile bless her!” 

Air. F’s Aunt, who had eaten a piece of toast down to 
the crust, here solemnly lianded the crust to Flora, who ate 
it for her as a matter of business. Air, F’s Aunt then 
moistened her ten fingei’s in slow succession at her lips, and 
wiped them in exactly the same order on the white hand- 
kerchief; then took the other piece of toast, and fell to 
work upon it. While jiursuing this routine, she looked at 
Clennam with an expression of such intense severity that 
he felt obliged to look at her in l eturn, against his i)ersonal 
inclinations. 

“ She is in Italy, with all her family, Flora,” he said, 
when the dread lady was occupied again. 

“In Italy is she really?” said Flora, “with the grapes 
and figs growing everywhere and lava necklaces and brace- 
lets too that land of poetry with burning mountains pic- 
turesque beyond belief though if the organ-boys come away 
from the neighbourhood not to be scorched nobody can won- 
der being so young and bringing their Avhite mice with them 
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most humane, and is she really in that favoured land with 
nothing but blue about her and dying gladiators and Belve- 
deras though Mr. F himself did not believe for his objec- 
tion when in spirits was that the images could not be true 
there being no medium between expensive quantities of 
linen badly got up and all in creases and none whatever, 
which certainly does not seem probable though perhaps in 
consequence of the extremes of rich and poor which may 
account for it.” 

Arthur tried to edge a word in, but Flora hurried on 
again. 

“Venice Preserved too,” said she, “I think you have 
been there is it well or ill preserved for jjeople differ so 
and Maccaroni if they really eat it like the conjurers why 
not cut it shorter, you are acquainted Arthur — dear Doyce 
and Clennam at least not dear and most assuredly not 
Doyce for I have not the pleasure but pray excuse me — 
acquainted I believe with Mantua what has it got to do 
with Mantua-making for I never have been able to con- 
ceive?” 

“I believe there is no connection. Flora, between the 
two — ” Arthur was beginning, when she caught him up 
again. 

“ Upon your word no isn’t there I never did bat that’s 
like me I run away with an idea and having none to spare 
I keep it, alas there was a time dear Arthiu- that is to say 
decidedly not dear nor Arthur neither but you understand 
me when one bright idea gilded the what’s-his-name hori- 
zon of et cetera but it is darkly clouded now and all is 
over.” 

Arthur’s increasing wish to speak of something very dif- 
ferent was by this time so plainly written on his face, that 
Flora stopped in a tender look, and asked him what it 
was? 

“I have the greatest desire. Flora, to sj)eak to some one 
who is now in this house — with Mr. Casby no doubt. 
Some one whom I saw come in, and who, in a misguided 
and deplorable way, has deserted the house of a friend of 
mine.” 

“Papa sees so many and such odd people,” said Flora, 
rising, “that I shouldn’t venture to go down for any one 
but you Arthur but for you I would willingly go down in a 
diving-bell much more a dining-room and will come back 
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directly if you’ll mind and at the same time not mind 
F’s Aunt while I’m gone.” 

With thosa, words and a parting glance, Flora bustled 
out, leaving Clennam under dreadful apprehensions of his 
terrible charge. 

The first variation which manifested itself in Mir. F’s 
Aunt’s demeanour when she had finished her piece of 
toast, was a loud and prolonged sniff. Finding it impossi- 
ble to avoid construing this demonstration into a defiance of 
himself, its gloomy significance being unmistakeable, Clen- 
nam looked plaintively at the excellent though prejudiced 
lady from whom it emanated, in the hope that she might 
be disarmed by a meek submission. 

“None of your eyes at me,” said Mr. F’s Aunt, shivering 
with hostility. “Take that.” 

“ That ” was the crust of the piece of toast. Clennam 
accepted the boon with a look of gratitude, and held it in 
his hand under the pressure of a little embarrassment, 
which was not relieved when Mr. F’s Aunt, elevating bei 
voice into a cry of considerable power, exclaimed, “He 
has a proud stomach, this chap ! He’s too proud a chap to 
eat it! ” and, coming out of her chair, shook her venerable 
fist so very close to his nose as to tickle the surface. But 
for the timely return of Flora, to find him in this difficult 
situation, further consequences might have ensued. Flora, 
without the least discomposure or surprise, but congratulat- 
ing the old lady in an approving manner on being “ very 
lively to-night,” handed her back to her chair. 

“ He has a proud stomach, this chap,” said Mr. F’s rela- 
tion, on being reseated. “ Give him a meal of chaff! ” 

“Oh! I don’t think lie would like that, aunt,” returned 
Flora. 

“Give him a meal of cliaff, I tell you,” said Mr. F’s 
Aunt, glaring round Flora on her enemy. “ It’s the only 
tiling for a proud stomach. Let him eat it up every mor- 
sel. Drat him, give him a meal of chaff!” 

Under a general pretence of helping him to this refresh- 
ment, Flora got him out on the staircase; Mr. F’s A^t 
even then constantly reiterating, with inexpressible bitter- 
ness, that ho was “ a chap,” and had “ a proud stomach,” 
and over and over again insisting on that equine provision 
being made for him which she had already so strongly 
prescribed. 
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“Sucli an inconvenient s^ircase and so many comes- 
stairs Arthur,” whispered Flora, “ would you object to put- 
ting your arm round me under my pelerine? 

With a -sense of going down-stairs in a highly ridiculous 
manner, Clennara descended in the required attitude, and 
only released his fair burden at the dining-room door; in- 
deed, even there she was rather difficult to get rid of, re- 
maining in his embrace to murmur, “Arthur for mercy’s 
sake don’t breathe it to papa! ” 

She accompanied Arthur into the room, where the Pa- 
triarch sat alone, with his list shoes on the fender, twirling 
his thumbs as if he had never left off. The youthful Pa- 
triarch, aged ten, looked out of his picture-frame above 
him, with no calmer air than he. Both smooth heads were 
alike beaming, blundering, and bumpy. 

“Mr. Clennam, I am glad to see you. I hope you are 
well, sir, I hope you are well. Please to sit down, please 
to sit down.” 

“ I had hoped, sir,” said Clennam, doing so, and look- 
ing round with a face of blank disappointment, “not to 
find you alone.” 

“Ah, indeed?” said the Patriarch, sweetly. “Ah, in- 
deed?” 

“I told you so you know pajia,” cried Flora. 

“ Ah, to be sure ! ” returned the Patriarch. “Yes, just 
so. Ah, to be sure ! ” 

“Pray, sir,” demanded Clennam, anxiously, “is Miss 
Wade gone? ” 

“Miss ? Oh, you call her Wade,” returned Mr. 

Casby. “Highly proper.” 

Arthur quickly returned, “ What do you call her? ” 

“Wade,” said Mr. Casby. “Oh, always Wade.” 

After looking at the philanthropic visage, and the long 
silky white hair for a few seconds, during which Mr. Casby 
twirled his thumbs, and smiled at the fire as if he were 
benevolently wishing it to burn him that he might forgive 
it, Arthur began : 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr, Casby ” 

“Not so, not so,” said the Patriarch, “not so.” 

“ — But, Miss Wade had an attendant with her — a young 
woman brought up by friends of mine, over whom her in- 
fluence is not considered very salutary, and to whom I 
should be glad to have the opportunity of giving the assur- 
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ance that she has not yet forfeited the interest of thpse 
protectors,” 

“ Really, really? ” returned the Patriarch. 

“ Will you therefore be so good as to give me the address 
of Miss Wade? ” 

“ Dear, dear, dear ! ” said the Patriarch, “ how very un- 
fortunate ! If you had only sent in to me when they were 
here ! I observed the young woman, Mr. Clennam. A finpi 
full-coloured young woman, Mr. Clennam, with very dark 
hair and very dark eyes. If I mistake not, if I mistake 
not? ” 

Arthur assented, and said once more with new expres- 
sion, “If you will be so good as to give me the address.” 

“ Dear, dear, dear ! ” exclaimed the Patriarch in sweet 
regret. “ Tut, tut, tut ! what a pity, what a pity I I have 
no address, sir. Miss Wade mostly lives abroad, Mr. 
Clennam. She has done so for some years, and she is (if I 
may say so of a fellow-creature and a lady) fitful and un- 
certain to a fault, Mr. Clennam. I may not see her again 
for a long, long time. I may never see her again. WTiat 
a pity, what a pity! ” 

Clennam saw, now, that he had as much hope of get- 
ting assistance out of the Portrait as out of the Patriarch; 
but he said nevertheless : 

“ Mr. Casby, could you, for the satisfaction of the friends 
I have mentioned, and under any obligation of secrecy that 
you may consider it your duty to impose, give me any in- 
formation at all touching Miss Wade? I have seen her 
abroad, and I have seen her at home, but I know nothing 
of her. Could you give mo any account of her whatever? ” 

“None,” returned the Patriarch, shaking his big head 
with his utmost benevolence. “ None at all. Dear, dear, 
dear! What <a real pity that she stayed so short a time, 
and you delayed ! As confidential agency business, agency 
business, I have occasionally paid this lady money; but 
what satisfaction is it to you, sir, to know that? ” 

“Truly, none at all,” said Clennam. 

“Truly,” assented the Patriarch, with a shining face as 
he philanthropically smiled at the fire, “none at all, sir. 
Yon hit the wise answer, Mr. Clennam. Truly, none at 
all, sir.” 

His turning of his smooth thumbs over one another as he 
sat there, was so typical to Clennam of the way in which he 
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would make the subject revolve if it were pursued, never 
showing any new part of it nor allowing it to make the 
smallest advance, that it did much to help to convince 
him of his labour having been in vain. He might have 
taken any time to think about it, for Mr. Oasby, well accus- 
tomed to get on anywhere by leaving everything to his 
bumps and his white hair, knew his strength to lie in si- 
lence. So there Casby sat, twirling and twirling, and 
making his polished head and forehead look largely benev- 
olent in every knob. 

With this spectacle before him, Arthur had risen to go, 
when from the inner Dock where the good ship Pancks was 
hove down when out in no cruising ground, the noise was 
heard of that steamer labouring towards them. It struck 
Arthur that the noise began demonstratively far off, as 
though Mr. Pancks sought to impress on any one who might 
happen to think about it, that he was working on from out 
of hearing. 

Mr. Pancks and he shook hands, and the former brought 
his employer a letter or two to sign. Mr. Pancks in shak- 
ing hands merely scratched his eyebrow with his left fore- 
finger and snorted once, but Clennain, who understood him 
better now than of old, comprehended that he had almost 
done for the evening and wished to say a word to him out- 
side. Therefore, when he had taken his leave of Mr. Cas- 
by, and (which was a more difficult process) of Flora, he 
sauntered in the neighbourhood on Mr. Pancks’s line of 
road. 

He had waited but a short time when Mr. Pancks aj)- 
peared. Mr. Pancks shaking hands again with another 
expressive snort, and taking off his hat to put his hair up, 
Arthur thought ho received his cue to speak to him as one 
who knew pretty well what had just now passed. There- 
fore he said, without any preface : 

“I suppose they were really gone, Pancks? ” 

“Yes,” replied Pancks. “They were really gone.” 

“Does he know where to find that lady? ” 

“Can’t say. I should think so.” 

Mr. Pancks did not? No, Mr. Pancks did not. Did 
Mr. Pancks know anything about her? 

“I expect,” rejoined that worthy, “I know as much 
about her, as she knows about herself. She is somebody’s 
child — anybody’s — nobody’s. Put her in a room in London 
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here with aiiy six people old enough to be her parents, aiAd 
her parents may be there for anything she knows. They 
may be in any house she sees, they may be in any church- 
yard she passes, she may run against ’em in any street, she 
may make chance acquaintances of ’em at any time; and 
never know it. She knows nothing about ’em. She knows 
nothmg about any relative whatever. Never did. Never 
will.” 

“ Mr. Casby could enlighten her, perhaps? ” 

“May be,” said Pancks. “I expect so, but don’t know. 
He has long liad money (not overmuch as I make out) in 
trust to dole out to her when she can’t do without it. Some- 
times she’s proud and won’t touch it for a length of time; 
sometimes she’s so poor that she must have it. She writhes 
under her life. A woman more angry, passionate, reckless, 
and revengeful never lived. She came for money to-night. 
Said she had peculiar occasion for it.” 

“I think,” observed Clennam, musing, “I by chance 
know what occasion — 1 mean into whose pocket the money 
is to go.” 

“Indeed? ” said Pancks. “ If it’s a compact, I’d recom- 
mend that party to be exact in it. I Avouldn’t trust myself 
to that woman, young and handsome as she is, if I had 
wronged her; no, not for twice my proprietor’s money! 
Unless,” Pancks added as a saving clause, “ I had a linger- 
ing illness on me, and wanted to get it over.” 

Arthur, hurriedly reviewing his own observation of her, 
found it to tally ])retty nearly with IMr. Pancks’s view. 

“The wonder is to me,” pursued Pancks, “that she has 
never done for my proprietor, as the only person connected 
with her story she can lay hold of. Mentioning that, I 
may tell you, between ourselves, that I am sometimes 
tempted to do for liira myself.” 

Arthur started and said, “Dear me, Pancks, don’t say 
that!” 

“ Understand me,” said Pancks, extending five cropped 
coaly finger-nails on Arthur’s arm; “I don’t mean, cut his 
throat. But, by all that’s precious, if he goes too far. I’ll 
cut his hair 1 ” 

Having exhibited himself in the new light of enunciating 
this tremendous threat, Mr. Pancks, with a countenance erf 
grave import, snorted several times and steamed away. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DREAMS OP MRS. FLINTWINCH THICKEN. 

The shady waiting-rooms of the Circumlocution Office, 
where he passed a good deal of time in company with vari- 
ous troublesome Convicts who weie under sentence to be 
broken alive on that wheel, had afforded Arthur Clennain 
ample leisure, in three or four successive days, to exhaust 
the subject of his late glimpse of Miss Wade and Tatty- 
coram, He had been able to make no more of it and' no 
less of it, and in this unsatisfactory condition he was fain 
to leave it. 

During this space he had not been to his mother^s dismal 
old house. One of his customary evenings for repairing 
thither now coming round, he left his dwelling and his part- 
ner at nearly nine o^ clock, and slowly walked in the direc- 
tion of that grim home of his youth. 

It always affected his imagination as wrathful, mysteri- 
ous, and sad; and his imagination was sufficiently impres- 
sible to see the whole neighbourhood under some dark tinge 
of its dark shadow. As he went along, upon a dreary 
night, the dim streets by which ho went seemed all deposi- 
tories of oppressive secrets. The deserted counting-houses, 
with their secrets of books and papers locked up in chests 
and safes; the banking-houses, with their secrets of strong 
rooms and wells, the keys of which were in a very few secret 
pockets and a very few secret breasts; tlie secrets of all the 
dispersed grinders in the vast mill, among whom there were 
doubtless plunderers, forgers, and trust-betrayers of many 
sorts, whom the light of any day that dawned might reveal; 
he could have fancied that these things, in liiding, imparted 
a heaviness to the air. The shadow thickening and thick- 
ening as he approached its source, he thought of the secrets 
of the lonely cluirch-vaults, where the people who had 
hoarded and secreted in iron coffers were in their turn simi- 
larly hoarded, not yet at rest from doing harm; and then 
of the secrets of the river, as it rolled its turbid tide be- 
tween two frowning wildernesses of secrets, extending, 
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thick and dense, for many miles, and warding off the free 
air and the free country swept by winds and wings of 
birds. 

, The shadow still darkening as he drew near the house, 
the melancholy room which his father had once occupied, 
haunted by the appealing face he had himself seen fade 
away with him when there was no other watcher by the 
bed, arose before his mind. Its close air was secret. The 
gloom, and must, and dust of the whole tenement, were 
secret. At the heart of it his mother presided, inflexible 
of face, indomitable of will, firmly holding all the secrets 
of her own and his father’s life, and austerely opposing 
herself, front to front, to the great final secret of all life. 

He had turned into the narrow and steep street from 
which the court or enclosure wherein the house stood opened, 
when another footstep turned into it behind him, and so 
close upon his own that he was jostled to the wall. As his 
mind was teeming with these thoughts, the encounter took 
him altogether unprepared, so that the other passenger had 
had time to say, boisterously, ‘‘Pardon! Not my fault 
and to pass on before the instant had elapsed which was 
requisite to his recovery of the realities about him 

When that moment had flashed away, he saw that the 
man striding on before him was the man who had been so 
much in his mind during the last few days. It was no 
casual I’esemblance, helped out by the force of the impres- 
sion the man had made upon him. It was the man; the 
man he had followed in company with the girl, and whom 
he had overheard talking to Miss Wade. 

The street was a sharp descent and was crooked too, and 
the man (who although not drunk had the air of being flushed 
with some strong drink) went down it so fast that Oleunam 
lost him as he looked at him. With no defined intention of 
following him, but with an impulse to keep the figure in 
view a little longer, Clennam quickened his pace to pass 
the twist in the street which liid him from his sight. On 
turning it, he saw the man no more. 

Standing now, close to the gateway of his lnother^s 
house, he looked down the street: but it was empty. 
There was no projecting shadow large enough to obscure 
the man; there was no turning near that he could have 
taken; nor had there been any audible sound of the open- 
ing and closing of a door. Nevertheless, he concluded that 
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the man must have had a key in his hand, and must have 
opened one of the many house-doors and gone in. 

Ruminating on this strange chance and strange glimpse, 
he turned into the court-yard. As he looked, by mere 
habit, towards the feebly lighted windows of his mother’s 
room, his eyes encountered the figure he had just lost, 
standing against the iron railings of the little waste enclos- 
ure, looking up at those windows and laughing to himself. 
Some of the many vagrant cats who were always prowling 
about there by night, and who had taken fright at him, aj)- 
peared to have stopped when he had stopped, and were 
looking at him with eyes by no means unlike his own from 
tops of walls and porches, and other safe points of pause. 
He had only halted for a moment to entertain himself thus; 
he immediately went forward, throwing the end of his cloak 
off his shoulder as he went, ascended the unevenly sunken 
steps, and knocked a sounding knock at the door. 

Clennam’s surprise was not so absorbing but that he took 
his resolution without any incertitude. He went up to the 
door too, and ascended the steps too. His friend looked 
at him with a braggart air, and sang to himself : 

“Who passes hy this road so late? 

Compagnon de la Majolaine; 

Who passes by this road so late? 

Always gay ! ” 

After which he knocked again. 

You a^*e impatient, sir,” said Arth\ir. 
am, sir. Death of my life, sir,” returned the stran- 
ger, “ it’s my character to be impatient ! ” 

The sound of Mistress Affery cautiously chaining the door 
before she opened it, caused them both to look that way. 
Affery opened it a very little, with a flaring candle in her 
hands, and asked who was that, at that time of night with 
that knock? ‘‘Why, Arthur!” she added with astonish- 
ment, seeing him first. “Not you, sure? Ah, Lord save 
us ! No)’’ she cried out, seeing the other. “ Him again ! 

“It’s true! Him again, dear Mrs. Flintwinch,” cried 
the stranger. “ Open the door, and let me take my dear 
friend Jeremiah to my arms ! Open the dbor, and let me 
hasten myself to embrace my Flintwinch ! ” 

“ He’s not at home,” said Affery 

“Fetch him!” cried the stranger. “Fetch my Flintr. 
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winch! Tell him that it is his old Blandois, who comes 
from arriving in England; tell him that it is his little boy 
who is here, his cabbage, his well-beloved I Open the door, 
beautiful Mrs. Flint winch, and in the meantime let me pass 
up-stairs, to present my compliments — homage of Blandois 
— to my lady ! My lady lives always? It is well. Open 
then!” 

To Arthur^s increased surprise, Mistress Affery, stretch- 
ing her eyes wide at himself, as if in warning that this was 
not a gentleman for him to interfere with, drew back the 
chain, and opened the door. The stranger, without any 
ceremony, walked into the hall, leaving Arthur to follow 
him. 

“ Dispatch then ! Achieve then ! Bring my Flintwinch ! 
Announce me to iny lady ! ” cried the stranger, clanking 
about the stone floor. 

“Pray tell me, Affery,” said Arthur, aloud and sternly, 
as he surveyed him from head to foot with indignation; 
“ who is this gentleman?” 

“Pray tell me, Affery,” the stranger repeated in his 
turn, “who — ha, ha, ha! — who is this gentleman?” 

The voice of Mrs. Clennam opportunely called from her 
chamber above, “Affery, let them both come up. Arthur, 
come straight to me ! ” 

“Arthur?” exclaimed Blandois, taking off his hat at 
armhs length, and bringing liis heels together from a great 
stride in making liim a flourishing bow. “'The son of my 
lady? I am tlie all-devoted of the son of my lady!” 

Arthur looked at liim again in no more flattering manner 
than before, and, turning on his heel without acknowledg- 
ment, went up-stairs. The visitor followed him up-stairs. 
Mistress Affery took the key from behind the door, and 
deftly slipped out to fetch her lord. 

A bystander, informed of the previous appearance of 
Monsieur Blandois in that room, would have observed a 
difference in Mrs. Oleiinam^s present reception of him. Her 
face was not one to betray it; and her suppressed manner*, 
and her set voice, were equally under her control. It 
wholly consisted in her never taking her eyes off his face 
from the moment of his entrance, and in her twice or 
Jhrice, when he was becoming noisy, swaying herself a very 
little forward in the chair in %vhich she sat upright, with 
her hands immovable upon its elbows; as if she gave him 
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the assurance that he should be presently heard at any 
length he would. Arthur did not fail to observe this; 
though the difference between the j>resent occasion and the 
former was not within his power of observation. 

“Madame/^ said Blandois, ‘‘do me the honour to pre- 
sent me to Monsieur, your son. It appears to me, madame, 
that Monsieur, your son, is disi)osed to complain of me. 
He is not polite. 

“Sir,” said Arthur, striking in expeditiously, “wlioever 
you are, and however you come to be here, it I were tlie 
master of this house I would lose no time in placing you on 
the outside of it.” 

“But you are not,” said his mother, without looking at 
him. “ Unfortunately for the gratitieatioii of your unrea- 
sonable temper, you are not the master, Arthur.” 

“I make no claim to be, mother. If 1 object to this 
person’s manner of conducting himself here, and object to 
it so much, that if I had any authority liere I certainly 
would not suffer him to remain a minute, I object on your 
account.” 

“In the case of objection being necessary,” she returned, 
“I could object for myself. And of course I should.” 

The subject of their dispute, who had seated himself, 
laughed loud, and rapped his leg with his hand. 

“ You have no right,” said Mrs. Clennam, always intent 
on Blandois, however directly she addressed lior son, “to 
speali to the prejudice of any gentleman (least of all a gen- 
tleman from another country), because he does not conform 
to your standard, or square his behaviour by your rules. 
It is possible that the gentleman may, on similar grounds, 
object to you.” 

“I hope so,” returned Arthur. 

“The gentleman,” jnirsued Mrs. Clennam, “on a former 
occasion brought a letter of re(K)mmendation to us from 
highly esteemed and r(^sponsible correspondents. I am 
perfectly unacquainted with the gentleman’s object in com- 
ing here at present. I am entirely ignorant of it, and can- 
not be supposed likely to be able to form the remotest 
guess at its nature; ” her habitual frown became stronger, 
as she very slowly and weightily emphasised those words; 
“ but, when the gentleman proceeds to explain his object, 
as I shall beg him to have the goodness to do to myself and 
Blintwinch, when Flintwinch returns, it will prove, no 
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doubt, to be one more or less in the usual way of our busi- 
ness, which it will be both our business and our pleasure to 
advance. It can be nothing else.^^ 

‘‘We shall see, madame! said the man of business. 

“ We shall see,” she assented. “The gentleman is ac- 
quainted with Flintwinch; and when the gentleman was in 
London last, I remember to have heard that he and Flint- 
winch had some entertainment or good-fellowship together. 
I am not in the way of knowing much that passes outside 
this room, and the jingle of little worldly things beyond it 
does not much interest me; but I remember to have heard 
that. ” 

“Right, madanic, it is true.” He laughed again, and 
whistled the burden of the tune he had sung at the door. 

“Therefore, Arthur,” said his mother, “ the gentleman 
comes here as an aquaiutance, and no stranger; and it is 
much to be regi-etted that your unreasonable temper should 
have found offence in him. I regret it. I say so to the 
gentleman. You will not say so, I know; therefore I say 
it for myself and Flintwinch, since with us two the gentle- 
man’s business lies,” 

The key of the door below Avas now heard in the lock, 
and the door was heard to open and close. In due sequence 
Mr. Flintwinch appeared; on whose entrance the visitor 
rose from his chair, laughing loud, and folded him in a 
close embrace. 

“How goes it, my chcri.shed friend!” said he. “How 
goes the world, my FlintAvinch? Rose-coloured? So much 
the better, so much the better 1 Ah, but you look charm- 
ing! Ah, but you look young and fresh as the floAvers of 
Spring! Ah, good little boy! BraAu^ child, braA^c child!” 

While heaping these compliments on Mr. Flintwinch, he 
rolled him about Avith a hand on each of his shoulders, un- 
til the staggerings of that gentleman, Avho under the cir- 
cumstances Avas dryer and more twisted than ever, Avere 
like those of a teetotum nearly spent. 

“ I had a presentiment, last time, that we should be bet- 
ter and more intimately acquainted Is it coming on you, 
Flintwinch? Is it yet coming on? ” 

“ Why, no, sir,” retorted Mr. FlintAvinch. “Kot unusu- 
ally. Hadn’t you better be seated? You liaA^e been calling 
for some more of that port, sir, 1 guess? ” 

“Ah! Little joker! Little pig!” cried the visitor. 
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Ha ha ha ha ! ” And throwing Mr. Flintwinch away, as 
a closing piece of raillery, he sat down again. 

The aipazement, suspicion, resentment, and shame, with 
which Arthur looked on at all this, struck him dumb. Mr. 
Flintwinch, who had spun backward some two or three 
yards under the impetus last given to him, brought himself 
up with a face completely unchanged in its stolidity except 
as it was affected by shortness of breath, and looked hard 
at Arthur. Not a wliit less reticent and wooden was Mr. 
Flintwinch outwardly, than in the usual course of things : 
the only perceptible difference in him being that the knot 
of cravat which was generally under his ear, had worked 
round to the back of his head : where it formed an orna- 
mental appendage, not unlike a bag-wig, and gave him 
something of a courtly appearance 

As Mrs. Clennain never removed her eyes from Blandois 
(on whom they had some effect, as a steady look has on a 
lower sort of dog), so Jeremiah never removed his from 
Arthur. It was as if they had tacitly agreed to take their 
different provinces. Thus, in the ensuing silence, Jere- 
miah stood scraping his chin and looking at Arthur, as 
though he were trying to screw his thoughts out of him 
with an instrument. 

After a little, the visitor, as if ho felt the silence irk- 
some, rose, and impatiently put himself with his back to 
the sacred fire which had burned through so many years. 
Thereupon Mrs. Clennam said, moving one of lier hands for 
the first time, and moving it very slightly with an action 
of dismissal : 

“Please to leave us to our business, Arthur.” 

“Mother, I do so with reluctance.” 

“Never mind with what,” she returned, “or with what 
not. Please to leave us. Come back at any other time 
when you may consider it a duty to bury half an hour 
wearily here. Good night.” 

She held up her muffled fingers that he might touch them 
with his, according to their usual custon, and he stood over 
her wheeled chair to touch her face with his lips. He 
thought, then, that her cheek was more strained than 
usual, and that it was colder. As he followed the direction 
of her eyes, in rising again, towards Mr. Flintwinch^s good 
friend, Mr. Blandois, Mr Blandois snapped his finger and 
thumb with one loud contemptuous snap, 
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I leave your — your business acquaintance in my mpth- 
er^s room, Mr. Flintwinch/^ said Clennam, with a grealt 
deal of surprise and a great deal of unwillingness.’^ 

The person referred to snapped his finger and thumb again. 
^‘Good night, mother.” 

Good night.” / 

had a friend once, my good comrade Flintwinch,” 
said Blandois, standing astride before the fire, and so evi- 
dently saying it to arrest Clennam’s retreating steps, that 
he lingered near the door; “ I had a friend once, who had 
heard so much of the dark side of this city and its ways, 
that he wouldn’t have confided himself alone by night with 
two people who had an interest in getting him under the 
ground — my faith! not even in a respectable house like 
this — unless he was bodily too strong for them. Bah! 
What a poltroon, my Flintwinch! Eh? ” 

A cur, sir.” 

Agreed ! A cur. But he wouldn’t have done it, my 
Flintwinch, unless he had known them to have the will to 
silence him, without the power. He wouldn’t have drunk 
from a glass of water, under such circumstances — not even 
in a respectable house like this, luy Flintwinch — unless he 
had seen one of thorn drink first, and swallow too ! ” 

Disdaining to speak, and indeed not very well able, for 
he was half-choking, Clennam only glanced at the visitor 
as he passed out. The visitor saluted him with another 
parting snap, and his nose came down over his moustache 
and his moustache went up under his nose, in an ominous 
and ugly smile. 

^^For Heaven’s sake, Affery,” whispered Clennam, as 
she opened the door for him in the dark hall, and he 
groped his way to the sight of the night-sky, ‘Svhat is go- 
ing on here? ” 

Her own appearance was sufficiently ghastly, standing in 
the dark with her ajn’on thrown over her head, and speak- 
ing behind it in a low, deadened voice. 

“Don’t ask me anything, Arthur. I’ve been in a dream 
for ever so long. Go away ! ” 

He went out, and she shut the door upon him. He looked 
up at the windows of his mother’s room, and the dim light, 
deadened by the yellow blinds, seemed to say a response 
after Affery, and to mutter, “ Don’t ask me anything* Go 
away ! ” 
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CHAPTER XL 

A LETTER FROM LITTLE DORRIT. 

Dear Mr. Clennam, 

As I said in iny last that it was best for nobody to write 
to me, and as my sending you another little letter can 
therefore give you no other trouble than the trouble of 
reading it (perhaps you may not find leisure for even that, 
though I hope you will some day), I am now going to de- 
vote an hour to writing to you again. This time, I write 
from Rome. 

We left Venice before Mr. and Mrs. Go wan did, but 
they were not so long upon the road as we were, and did 
not travel by the same way, and so when we arrived we 
found them in a lodging here, in a place called the Via 
Gregoriana. I dare say you know it. 

Now, I am going to tell you all I can about them, be- 
cause I know that is what you most want to hear. Theirs 
is not a very comfortable lodging, but perhaps I thought it 
less so when I first saw it than you would have done, be- 
cause you have been in many different countries and have 
seen many different customs. Of course it is a far, far bet- 
ter place — millions of times — than any I have ever been 
used to until lately; and I fancy 1 don’t look at it with my 
own eyes, but with hers. For it would be easy to see that 
she has always been brought up in a tender and happy home, 
even if she had not told me so with great love for it. 

Well, it is a rather bare lodging up a rather dark common 
staircase, and it is nearly all a large dull room, where Mr. 
Gowan paints. The windows are blocked up where any 
one could look out, and the walls have ])een all drawn over 
with chalk and charcoal by others who have lived there be- 
fore — oh, I should think, for years ! There is a curtain 
more dust-coloured than red, which divides it, and the part 
behind the curtain makes the private sitting-room. When 
I first saw her there she was alone, and her work had fallen 
out of her hand, and she was looking up at the sky shining 
through the tops of the windows. Pray do not be uneasy 
when I tell you, but it was not quite so airy, nor so bright, 
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nor so cheerful, nor so happy and youthful altogether as I 
should have liked it to be. 

On account of Mr. Gowan painting Papa^s picture 
(which I am not quite convinced I should have known 
from the likeness if I had not seen him doing it), I have 
had more opportunities of being with her since then, than 
I might have had without this fortunate chance. She is 
very much alone. Very much alone indeed. 

Shall I tell you about the second time I saw her? I 
went one day, when it happened that I could run round by 
myself, at four or five o’clock in the afternoon. She was 
then dining alone, and her solitary dinner had been brought 
in from somewhere', over a kind of brazier with a fire in it, 
and she had no company or prospect of company, that I 
could see, but the old man who had brought it. He was 
telling her a long story (of robbers outside the walls, being 
taken up by a stone statue of a Saint), to entertain her — as 
he said to me when I came out, because he had a daugh- 
ter of his own, thougli slie was not so pretty.” 

I ought now to mention Mr. Gowan, before I say what 
little more 1 liave to say about her. lie must admire her 
beauty, and he must be proud of her, for everybody praises 
it, and he must be fond of lier, and I do not doubt that he 
is — but in his way. You know his way, and if it appears 
as careless and discontented in your eyes as it does in mine, 
I am not wrong in thinking that it might be better suited 
to her. If it does not seem so to you, 1 am quite sure I am 
wholly mistaken; for your unchanged poor child confides in 
your knowledge and goodness more than she could ever tell 
you, if slie was to try. But don’t be frightened, 1 am not 
going to try. 

Owing (as I think, if you think so too) to Mr. Gowan’s 
unsettled and dissatisfied way, he a])plies himself to his 
profession very little. He does nothing steadily or pa- 
tiently; but equally takes things up and throws them 
down, and does them, or leaves them undone, without car- 
ing about them. When I have heard him talking to Papa 
during the sittings for the picture, I have sat wondering 
whether it could be that ho has no belief in anybody else, 
because he has no belief in himself. Is it so? I wonder 
what you will say when you come to this! I know how 
you will look, and I can almost hear the voice in which you 
would tell me on the Iron Bridge. 
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Mr. Gowan goes out a good deal among what is consid- 
ered the best company here — though he does not look as if 
he enjoyed it or liked it when he is with it — and she some- 
times accompanies him, but lately she has gone out very 
little. I think I have noticed that they have an inconsist- 
ent way of speaking about her, as if she had made some 
great self-interested success in marrying Mr. Gowan, 
though, at the same time, the very same people would not 
have dreamed of taking him for themselves or their daugh- 
ters. Then he goes into the country besides, to think about 
making sketches; and in all places where there are visitors, 
he has a large acquaintance and is very well known. Be- 
sides all this, he has a friend who is much in his society 
both at home and away from home, though lie treats this 
friend very coolly and is very uncertain in his behaviour to 
him. I am quite sure (because she has told me so), that 
she does not like this friend. He is so revolting to me, 
too, that his being away from here, at present, is quite a 
relief to my mind. How much more to hers! 

But what I jiarticularly want you to know, and why I 
have resolved to tell you so much even while I am afraid it 
may make you a little uncomfortable without occasion, is 
this. She is so true and so devoted, and knows so com- 
pletely that all her love and duty are his for ever, that you 
may be certain she will love him, admire him, j)raise him, 
and conceal all his faults, until she dies. I believe she 
conceals them, and always will conceal them, even from 
herself. She has given him a heart that can never be 
taken back; and however much he may try it, he will never 
wear out its affection. You know the truth of this, as you 
know everything, far far better than I; but I cannot help 
telling you what a nature she shows, and that you can 
never think too well of her. 

I have not yet called her by her name in this letter, but 
we are such friends now that I do so when we are quietly 
together, and she speaks to me by my name — I mean, not 
my Christian name, but the name you gave me. When she 
began to call me Amy, I told her my short story, and that 
you had always called me Little Dorrit. I told her that 
the name was much dearer to me than any other, and so 
she calls me Little Dorrit too. 

Perhaps you have not heard from her father or mother 
yet, and may not know that she has a baby son. He was 
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born only two days ago, and a week after they came. 
It has made them very happy. However, I must tell you, 
as I am to tell you all, that I fancy they are under a con- 
straint with Mr. Gowan, and that they feel as if his mocking 
way with them was sometimes a slight given to their love 
for her. It was but yesterday when I was there, that I saw 
Mr. Meagles change colour, and get up and go out, as if he 
was afraid that he might say so, unless he prevented himself 
by that means. Yet 1 am sure they are both so considerate, 
good-humoured, and reasonable, that he might spare them. 
It is hard in him not to think of them a little more. 

I stopped at the last full-stop to read all this over. It 
looked at first as if I was taking on myself to understand 
and explain so much, that I was half inclined not to send 
it. But when I had thought it over a little, I felt more 
hopeful of your knowing at once that I had only been 
watchful for you, and had only noticed what I think I have 
noticed because I was quickened by your interest in it. 
Indeed, you may be sure that is the truth. 

And now I have done with the subject in the present 
letter, and have little left to say. 

We are all quite well, and Fanny improves every day. 
You can hardly think how kind she is to me, and what 
pains she takes with me. She has a lover, wlio has fol- 
lowed her, first all the way from Switzerland, and then all 
the way from Venice, and who lias just confided to me that 
he means to follow her everywhere. I was much confused 
by his speaking to me about it, but he would. I did not 
know what to say, but at last I told him that I thought he 
had better not. For Fanny (but I did not tell him this) is 
much too spirited and clever to suit him. Still, he said he 
would, all the same. I have no lover, of course. 

If you should ever get so far as this in this long letter, 
you will perhaps say. Surely Little Dorrit will not leave off 
without telling me something about her travels, and surely 
it is time she did. I tliink it is indeed, but I don’t know 
what to tell you. Since we left Venice we have been in a 
great many wonderful places, Genoa and Florence among 
them, and have seen so many wonderful sights, that I am 
almost giddy when I think what a crowd they make. But 
you could tell me so much more about them than I can tell 
you, that why should I tire you with my accounts and 
descriptions? 
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Dear Mr. C^nam, as I had the courage to tell you what 
the familiar dnbculties in my travelling mind were before, 
I will not be a coward now. One of my frequent thoughts 
is this Old as these cities are, their age itself is hardly 
so curious, to my reflections, as that they should have been 
in their places all through those days when I did not even 
know of the existence of more than two or three of them, 
and when I scarcely knew of anything outside our old 
walls. There is something melancholy in it, and I don^t 
know why. When we went to see the famous leaning tower 
at Pisa, it was a bright sunny day, and it and the buildings 
near it looked so old, and the earth and sky looked so 
young, and its shadow on the ground was so soft and re- 
tired ! I could not at first think how beautiful it was, or 
how curious, but I thought, ^^0 how many times when the 
shadow of the wall was falling on our room, and when that 
weary tread of feet was going up and down tlie yard — O 
how many times this place was just as quiet and lovely as 
it is to-day^! It quite overpowered me. My heart was 
so full, that tears burst out of my eyes, though I did what 
I could to restrain them. And I have tlu^ same feeling 
often — often. 

Do you know that since the changes in our fortunes, 
though I appear to myself to have drcnimed more than be- 
fore, I have always dreamed of mysidf as very young in- 
deed? I am not very old, you may say. No, but that is 
not what I mean. I have always dreaiiKnl of myself as a 
child learning to do needlework. I liavc often (Ireaiued of 
myself as back there, seeing faces in the yai’d little known, 
and which I should have thought I had ([uito forgotten; 
but, as often as not, I have been abroad luue — in Switzer- 
land, or France, or Italy — somewhere wlieri^ wo have been — 
yet always as that little child. 1 have d roamed of going 
down to Mrs. General, with the patelios on my clothes in 
which I can first remember myself. I liave over and over 
again dreamed of taking my place at dinner at Venice when 
we have had a large company, in the mourning for my j)oor 
mother which I wore when I was eiglit years old, and wore 
long after it was threadbare and would mend no more. It 
has been a great distress to me to tliink hoAv irreconcileable 
the company would consider it with my father^s wealth, 
and how I should displease and disgrace him and Fanny 
and Edward by so plainly disclosing what they wished to 
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keep secret. But I have not grown out of the little child 
in thinking of it; and at the self-same iioment I have 
dreamed that I have sat with the heart-ache at table, cal- 
culating the expenses of the dinner, and quite distracting 
myself with thinking how they were ever to be made good. 
I have never dreamed of the change in our fortunes itself; 
I have never dreamed of your coming back with me that 
memorable morning to break it; I have never even dreamed 
of you. 

Dear Mr. Clennam, it is possible that I have thought of 
you — and others — so much by day, that I have no thoughts 
left to wander round you by night. For I must now con- 
fess to you that I suffer from home-sickness — that I long 
so ardently and earnestly for home, as sometimes, when 
no one sees me, to pine for it. I cannot bear to tui’n my 
face further away from it. My heart is a little lightened 
when we turn towards it, even for a few miles, and with the 
knowledge that we are soon to turn away again. So dearly 
do I love the scene of my poverty and your kindness. O 
so dearly, O so dearly ! 

Ifeaven knows when your poor child will see England 
again. We are all fond of the life here (except me), and 
there are no ])]ans for our return. My dear father talks of 
a visit to London late in this next spring, on some affairs 
connected with the ])roperty, but I liave no hope that he 
will bring mo with him. 

E have tried to get on a little better under Mrs. General’s 
instnxetiou, and I hope I am not quite so dull as I used to 
be. I have begun to speak and understand, almost easily, 
the hard languages I told you about. I did not remember, 
at the moment when I wrote last, that you know them both; 
but I remembered it afterwards, and it helped me on. 
God bless you, dear Mr. Glennam. Do not forget 
Your ever gratefxil and affectionate 

Little Dormt. 

P.S. — Particularly remember that Minnie Gowan de- 
serves the best remembrance in Avhich you can hold her. 
You cannot think too generously or too highly of her. I 
forgot Mr. Pancks last time. Please, if you should see 
him, give him your Little Dorrit’s kind regard. He was 
very good to Little D. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Iir WSICH A GREAT PATRIOTIC CONPBREifCB IS 
HOLDEN. 

The famous name of Merdle became, every day, mor^ 
'ftuitoms in the land. Nobody knew that the Merdle bf 
fiuch high renown had ever done any good to any one, alive 
or dead, or to any earthly thing; nobody knew that he had 
juxy capacity or utterance of any sort in him, which had 
0ver thrown, for any creature, the feeblest farthing-candle 
lay of light on any path of duty or diversion, pain or pleas- 
ure, toil or rest, fact or fancy, among the multiplicity of 
paths in the labyrinth trodden by the sons of Adam; no- 
body had the smallest reason for supposing the clay of 
which this object of worship was made, to be other than tine 
commonest clay, with as clogged a wick smouldering inside 
of it as ever kept an image of humanity from tumbling to 
pieces. All people knew (or thought they knew) that ho 
had made himself immensely rich; and, for that reason 
alone, prostrated themselves before him, more degradedly 
and less excusably than the darkest savage creeps out of 
his hole in the ground to propitiate, in some log or reptile, 
the Deity of his benighted soul. 

Nay, the high priests of this worship had the man before 
them as a protest against their meanness. The multitude 
worshipped on trust — though always distinctly knowing 
why — but the officiators at the altar had the man habitually 
in uieir view. They sat at his feasts, and he sat at theirs. 
There was a spectre always attendant on him, saying to 
these high priests, ‘‘ Are such the signs you trust, and love 
to honour; this head, these eyes, this mode of speech, the 
tone and manner of this man? You are the lev<*rs of 
the Circumlocution OflSce, and the rulers of men. When 
half-a-do 2 !en of you fall out by the ears, it seems that 
mother earth can give birth to no other rulers. Does your 
qualification He in the superior knowledge of men, which 
accepts, courts, and puffs this man? Or, if you are com- 
petent to judge aright the signs I never fail to show you 
when he appears among you, is your superior honesty your 
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qualification?^’ Two ratlier questions these, always 
going about town with Mr. Morcfle; aiid there was a tacit 
agrtienieiit that they niiibt be stilled. 

Ill Mrs. Meidle’s absence alu’uad, Mr. Merdle still kept 
the great house open, for the passage tlirough it of a stream 
of visitors. A few of these took affable possession of the es- 
tablishment. Three or four ladies of distinction and liveli 
lu'ss us(‘d to say to one another, Le^i$> pur dear 

iM (U'dle’ s next Thu rsday . r()fft¥lea’rt 

Merdl(j would then rc'ceive his insi ruetioiis; and would sit 
heavily aiuoi»g llu^ coiiijiany at iabh^ and wander lum])i.shly 
about ins drawing-rooms a fhaavards, only remarkable for 
aj>])earing to have notliing to do with ilie entertainment 
beyond ludiig in its way. 

Tlie (diief Ihuh'r, the Avenging Spirit of this great 
man's lihg re!ax(‘d nothing of his sev(‘rity. lie looked on 
at tliese dinners wlieii the bosom Avas not tliere, as he looked 
on at other dinnms wlien IIk^ bosom Avas th(*r('; and Ijis eye 
Avas a basilisk to iM r. Merdhn Jh; Avas a liard man, and 
Avould never bat(^ an oniiee of i)lale or a bottle of Avine. 
lie Avonld not allow a dinner to b(^ given, unless it was up 
to his mark. Ho set forth the table for bis own dignity. 
If tlu? gm'sls elios(‘ to })artake of wliat Avas si'rved, lie saAV 
no objection; but it was siu'vihI for the nuiintonanee of his 
rank. As ho stood b^^^ l 1 k‘ sid(*board he seemed to announce, 

I have ac.cept(‘d olliee to look at this Avhich is iioav before 
me, and to look at nothing less than this.” If ho missed 
the prcjsiding bosom, it Avas as a part of Ins OAvn state of 
Avhicli he Avas, from unavoidable eireumstances, tempora- 
rily deprived. Just as lie luiglit have missed a centre- 
]>iec(g or a choice Aviinxmohu-, Avhieh had been sent to the 
banker’s. 

Mr. INlerdle issued invitations for a Barnacle dinner. 
Lord Decimus Avas to be there, Mr. Tite Barnacle Avas to be 
there, the pleasant young Barnacle Avas to be there; and 
the Chorus of Parliamentary Barnacles Avho Avent about tlie 
provinces Avlieii the House Avas u]), Avarbling tlie praises of 
their (hiith, Avere to bo represented tluu'c. It Avas under- 
stood to be a great oc(*,asion. Mr. Merdh*. Avas going to take 
up the Barnacles. Some dtdicalo liiile negotiations had 
occurred bi'tweiai him and the noble Decimus — the young 
Barnacle of engaging maniuu’s acting as negotiator — and 
Mr. Merdle had decided to cast the Aveight of his great 
iy 
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probity and great riches into the Barnacle scale. Jobbery 
was suspected by the malicious; perhaps because it was in- 
disputable that if the adherence of the immortal Enemy of 
Mankind could have been secured by a job, the Barnacles 
would have jobbed him — ^for the good of the country, for 
the good of the country. 

ills. Merdle had written to this magnificent spouse of 
hers, whom it j^as heresy, to regard as anything less than 
iititisk- Merchants '^iiice the days of Whittington 
rolled into one, and gilded three feet deep all over — had 
written to this spouse of hers, several letters from Rome, 
in quick succession, urging upon him with importunity that 
now or never was the time to provide for Edmund Spar- 
kler. Mrs. Merdle had shoAvn him that the case of Edmund 
was urgent, and that infinite advantages miglit result from 
his having some good thing directly. In the grammar of 
Mrs. Merdle’s verbs on this momentous subject, there was 
only one Mood, tlie Imperative; and that Mood had only 
one Tense, the Present. Mrs. Merdhrs verbs were so 
pressingly presented to Mr. Merdle to conjugate, tliat his 
sluggish blood and his long coat-culTs becjame quite agi- 
tated. 

In which state of agitation, Mr. Merdle, evasively rolling 
his eyes round the Chief l^utler’s shoes without raising 
them to the index of that stupendous creature\s tlioughts, 
had signified to him his intention of giving a si)ecial dinner : 
not a very large dinner, but a very si)ecial dinner. The 
Chief Butler had signified, in return, tliat hi', had no objec- 
tion to look on at the most exiiensive thing in tliat way that 
could be done : and the day of the dinner was now come. 

Mi% Merdle stood in one of his drawing-rooms, with his 
back to the fii’c, waiting for the arrival of iiis important 
guests. lie seldom or never took tlie liberty of standing 
with his back to the fire, unless he was quite alone. In 
the presence of the Chief Jhitler, he could not have done 
such a deed. lie would have clasped himself by the wrists 
in that constabulary manner of his, and have paced up and 
down the hearth rug, or gone creeping about among the rich 
objects of furniture, if his oppressive retainer had appeared 
in the room at that very moment. The sly shadows Avhich 
seemed to dart out of hiding when the fire rose, and to dart 
back into it when the fire fell, were sufficient witnesses of 
his making himself so easy. They were even more than 
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sufficient, if his uncomfortable glances at them might be 
taken to mean anything. 

Mr. Merdle^s right hand was filled with the evening pa- 
per, and the evening paper was full of Mr. Merdle. His 
wonderful enterprise, his wonderful wealth, his wonderful 
l^ank, were the fattening food of the evening paper that 
night. The wonderful Bank, of which he was the chief 
I)rojector, establisher, and manager, was the latest of the 
many Merdle \yonders. So modest was Mr. Merdle withfil^ 
in the midst of these splendid achievements, that he looked 
far more like a man in possession of his house under a dis- 
traint, than a commercial Colossus bestriding his own 
hearthrug, while the little ships were sailing in to dinner. 

Behold the vessels coming into port! The engaging 
young Barnacle was the first arrival; but Bar overtook him 
on the staircase. Bar, strengthened as usual with his 
double eye-glass and his little jury droop, was overjoyed to 
seethe engaging young Barnacle; and opined that we were 
going to sit in Batura, as wo lawyers called it, to take a 
special argument? 

‘‘ Indeed, said the sprightly young Barnacle, whose 
nunie was Berdinand; ^^how so? ’’ 

^‘Nay,’^ smiled Bar. “If yon don^t know, how can 1 
know? You are in the innermost sanctuary of the temple; 
1 am one of the admiring concourse on the plain without.” 

Bar could be light in hand, or heavy in hand, according 
to the customer lie had to deal with. With Ferdinand 
Barnacle he was gossamer. Bar was likewise always mod- 
est and self-depreciatory — in his way. Bar was a man of 
great variety; but one leading thread ran through the woof 
of all his patterns. Every man with whom he had to do 
was, in his eyes, a juryman; and he must get that juryman 
over, if ho could. 

“Our illustrious liost and friend,” said Bar; “our shin- 
ing mercantile star; — going into politics? ” 

“Going? He has been in Parliament some time, you 
know,” returned the engaging young Barnacle. 

“ True,” said Bar, with liis light-comedy laugh for special 
jurymen : which was a very different thing from his low- 
comedy laugh for comic tradesmen on common juries : “ he 
has been in Parliament for some time. Yet hitherto our 
star has been a vacillating and wavering star? Humph? ” 

An average witness would Imvc been seduced by the 
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Humph? into an affirmative answer. But Ferdinand Bar- 
nacle looked knowingly at Bar as they strolled up-stairs, 
and gave him no answer at all. 

“Just so, just so,” said Bar, nodding his head, for he 
was not to be put off in that way, “ and therefore I spoke 
of our sitting in Banco to take a special argument — mean- 
ing this to be a high and solemn occasion, when, as Captain 
Macheath says, ‘the Judges are met; a terrible show!’ 
We lawyers are sufficiently liberal, you see, to qrrote the 
Captain, though the Captain is severe upon us. Neverthe- 
less, I think I could put in evidence an admission of the 
Captain’s,” said Bar, with a little jocose roll of his head; 
for, in his legal current of speech, he always assumed the 
air of rallying himself witli the best grace in the world: 
“an admission of the Captain’s that Law, in the gross, is 
at least intended to bo impartial. For, what says the Cap- 
tain, if I quote him correctly — and if not,” with a light- 
comedy touch of his double eye-glass on his companion’s 
shoulder, “my learned friend will set me right: 

‘ Since laws were made for every degree. 

To curb vice in other.s as well as in me. 

I wonder wo ha’n’t better company 
Upon Tj’buru Tree ! ”’ 

These words brought them to the drawing-room, where 
Mr. Merdle stood before the fire. So immensely astounded 
was Mr. Merdle by the entrance of Bar with such a refer- 
ence in his moutli, that Bar explained himself to have been 
quoting Gay. “Assuredly not one of our Westminster 
Hall authorities,” said he, “but still no despicable one to a 
man possessing the largely practical Mr. Merdle’s knowl- 
edge of the world.” 

Mr. Merdle looked as if he thought he vrould say some- 
thing, but subsequently looked as if he thought he wouldn’t. 
The interval afforded time for Bishop to be announced. 

Bishop came in with meekness, and yet with a strong 
and rapid step, as if he wanted to get his seven-league 
dress-shoes on, and go round the world to see that every- 
body was in a satisfactory state. Bishop had no idea that 
there was anything significant in the occasion. That was 
the most remarkable trait in his demeanour. He was crisp, 
fresh, cheerful, affable, bland; but so surprisingly inno- 
cent ! 
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Bar slided up to prefer his politest inquiries in reference 
to the health of Mrs, Bishop. Mrs. Bishop had been a lit- 
tle unfortunate in the article of taking cold at a Confirma- 
tion, but otherwise was well. Young Mr. Bishop was also 
well. He was down, with his young wife and little family, 
at his Cure of Souls. 

The representatives of the Barnacle Chorus dropped in 
next, and Mr. Merdle’s physician dropped in next. Bar, 
who had a bit of one eye and a bit of his double eye-glass 
for every one who eaiue in at the door, no matter with 
whom he was conversing or what lie v/as talking about, got 
among them all by some skilful moans, without being seen 
to get at them, and tonehod (;a(di individual gentleman of 
the jury on his own individual favourite spot. With some 
of the Chorus, he laugliod about the sleejiy member who 
had gone out into the lobby the otlu‘r iiight, and voted the 
wrong way: with otluu's, ho deplored that innovating spirit 
in the time wliicli eould not e\en lie prevented from taking 
an unnatural interest in the j>ublic service and the public 
money: with the physi(*ian he liad a word to say about the 
general Inmltli; hi^ liad also a little information to ask him 
for, concerning a professional man, of umpiestioned erudi- 
tion and polished manni*rs — but those credentials in their 
highest development he believed were the ])ossession of 
other professors of the healing art (jury droop)— whom he 
had happened to havt'. in the witness-box the day before 
yesterday, and from wliom lie had eliihted in cross-exami- 
nation that he claimed to bo one of the exponents of this 
new mode of treatment which aiipeared to Bar to — eh? — 
well, Bar thought so; Bar had thought, and hoped. Physi- 
cian would tell him so. Without presuming to decide 
where doctors disagreed, it did appear to Bar, viewing it as 
a question of common sense and not of so-called legal pene- 
tration, that tliis new system was — might lie, in tlie pres- 
ence of so great an authority — say, Ifumbug? Ah! For- 
tified by such emx)uragemeiit, lie eould venture to say 
Humbug; and now Bar’s mind was relieved. 

Mr. Tite Barnacle, who, like Dr. Johnson’s celebrated 
acquaintance,^iad only one. idea in his head, and that 1?vas 
a wrong one, had appeared by this time. This eminent 
gentleman and Mr. Merdle, seated diverse ways and with 
ruminating aspects, on a yellow ottoman in the light of the 
fire, holding no verbal communication with each other, boi*e 
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a strong general resemblance to the two cows in the Cuyp 
picture over against them. 

But, now, Lord Decimus arrived. The Chief Butler, 
who up to this time had limited himself to a branch of his 
usual function by looking at the company as they entered 
(and that, with more of defiance than favour), put himself 
so far out of his way as to come up-stairs with him and an- 
nounce him. Lord Decimus being an overpowering peer, 
a bashful young member of the Lower House, who was the 
last fish but one caught by the Barnacles, and who had 
been invited on this occasion to commemorate his capture, 
shut his eyes when his Lordship came in. 

Lord Decimus ne.vertheless was glad to see the Member. 
He was also glad to see Air. Alerdle, glad to see Bishop, 
glad to see Bar, glad to see Physician, glad to see Tito Bar- 
nacle, glad to see Chorus, glad to see Ferdinand his private 
secretary. Lord Decimus, though one of the greatest of 
the earth, was not remarkable for ingratiatory manners, 
and Ferdinand had coached him up to the point of noticing 
all the fellows he iniglit find therc^, and saying he was glad 
to see them. When he had achieved this rush of vivacity 
and condescension, his Lordship composed himself into the 
picture after Cuyp, and made a third cow in the group. 

Bar, who felt that he had got all the rest of the jury and 
must now lay hold of the Foreman, soon came sliding up, 
double eye-glass in hand. Bar tendered the weather, as a 
subject neatly aloof from ofiicial reserve, for the Foreman’s 
consideration. Bar said that lie was told (as everybody 
always is told, though who tells them, and why, will for 
ever remain a mystery), that tliere was to bo no wall-fruit 
this year. Lord Decimus had not hoard anything amiss of 
his peaches, but rather b(*,lieved, if his people were correct, 
he was to have no a])ples. Xo apples? Bar was lost in 
astonishment and conco.rn. It would have been all one to 
him, in reality, if there l)ad not been a l)i])pin on the sur- 
face of the earth, but his show of interest in this apple 
question was positively painful. Xow, to what, Lord 
Decimus — for we troublesome lawyers loved to gather in- 
formation, and could never tell how useful|^t might prove 
to us — to what, Lord Decimus, was this to be attributed? 
Lord Decimus could not undertake to propound any the- 
ory about it. This might have stopped another man; but, 
Bar sticking to him fresh as ever, said, As to pears, now? ^ 
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Long after Bar got made Attorney-General, this was told 
of him as a master-stroke. Lord Decimiis had a reminis- 
cence about a pear-tree, formerly growing in a garden near 
the back of his dame’s house at Eton, upon which pear-tree 
the only joke of his life perennially bloomed. It was a 
joke of a compact and portable nature, turning on thb* dif- 
ference between Eton pears and Parliamentary pairs; but, 
it was a joke, a refined relish of which would seem to have 
appeared to Lord Dccimus impossible to be had, without a 
tliorougli and intimate acquaintance with the tree. There- 
fore, the story at first had no idea of such a tree, sir, then 
gradually found it in winter, carried it through the chang- 
ing seasons, saw it bud, saw it blossom, saw it bear fruit, 
saw tlie fruit ripen, in short the story cultivated the tree in 
that diligent and minute manner before it got out of the 
bed-room window to steal the fruit, that many thanks had 
been offered up by belated listeiu'rs for the tree’s having 
bt‘eu planted and grafted prior to Lord Decimus’s time. 
Bar’s interest in apples was so over-topped by the "wrapt 
susi)eiise in which ho pursued the changes of these pears, 
from the moment when Lord Dccinius solemnly opened 
with Your mentioning pears recalls to my remembrance a 
pear-tree,” down to the rich conclusion, ‘‘And so we pass, 
through the various changes of life, from Eton pears to Par- 
liamentary pairs,” that he had to go down-stairs with Lord 
Decimus, and even then to be s(\ated next him at table, in 
order that he might hear the anecdote out. By that time, 
Bar felt that he had secured the Foreman, and might go to 
dinner with a good a})petite. 

It was a dinner to j:)rovoko an appetite, though lie had 
not had one. The rarest dishes, sumptuously cooked and 
sumptuously served; the choicest fruits; the most exquisite 
wines; marvels of workmanship in gold and silver, china 
and glass; innumerable things delicious to the senses of 
taste, smell, and sight, were insinuated into its composi- 
tion. O, what a wonderful man this Merdle, wliat a great 
man, what a master mail, how blessedly and enviably en- 
dowed — in one word, what a rich man! 

He took his usual poor eighteenpennyworth of food, in 
his usual indigestive way, and had as little to say for him- 
self as ever a wonderful man had. Fortunately Lord Dcci- 
mus was one of those sublimities who have no occasion to 
be talked to, for they can be at any time sufficiently ocou- 
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pied with the eontemplatioii of their own greatness. This 
enabled the bashful young Member to keep liis eyes open 
long enough at a time to see his dinner. But, whenever 
Lord Decinius spoke, lie shut them again. 

The agreeable 3' oung Barnacle, and Bar, were the talkers 
of thS party. Bisliop would have been exceedingly agree- 
able also, but that his innocence stood in his wa}". He was 
so soon left behind. When thoi*e was any little hint of 
anything being in the wind, lie got lost directl3^ Worldly 
affairs were too much for him; he couldn’t make them out 
at all. 

This was observable when Bar said, incidentally, that ho 
was happy to have lieard that Ave were soon to have the 
advantage of enlisting on the good side, the sound and 
plain sagacit3' — not demonstratiA’e or ostentatious, but thor- 
oughly sound and iiracduud — of our fricmd ]\[r. Sparkler. 

Ferdinand Barnacle laughed, and said oh yes, he be- 
lieved so. A A"ote Avas a vote*, and alwa3"s acceptable. 

Bar was sorry to miss our good frieiul Mr. Sparkler to- 
daj', Mr. Merdle. 

is awa3’’ Avith Mrs. Merdh',” returned that gentle- 
man, slowly coming out of a long abstraction, in the course 
of which he had been fitting a table-s})oon up his sleeve. 
“ It is not indispensable for Jiim to be on the spot.” 

‘^The magic name of Merdle,” said Bar, with the jury 
droop, ‘^no doubt Avill suffice for all.” 

Wh3’ — yes — I belicA^e so,” assented Mr. Merdle, put- 
ting the spoon aside, and clumsily hiding each of his hands 
in the coat-cuff of the other hand. “ J believe the people 
in my interest doAvn there, will not make any difficulty.” 

Model people ! ” said Bar. 
am glad you approve of them,” said Merdle. 

“And the people of those other two phutes, now,” pur- 
sued Bar, with a bright twinkle in his keen eye, as it 
slightly turned in the direction of his magnificent neigh- 
bour; “we lawyers arc always curious, always inquisitive, 
alwa3^s i)icking up odds and ends for our patchwork minds, 
since there is no knowing A\dien and where they may tit 
into some corner; — the people of those other two places, 
now? Do they yield so laudably to the vast and cumula- 
tive influence of such enterprise and such renown; do those 
little rills become absorbed so quietly and easily, and, as it 
were by the influence of natural laws, so beautifully, in the 
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swoop of the majestic stream as it floivs upon its wondrous 
way enriching the surrounding lands; that their course is 
perfectly to be calculated and distinctly to be predicated? 

Mr. Merdle, a little troubled by Bar’s eloquence, looked 
fitfully about the nearest salt-cellar for some moments, and 
then said, hesitating: 

‘^They are perfectly aware, sir, of their duty to Society. 
They will return anybody 1 send to them for that purpose.’’ 

“ Cheering to know,” said Bar. Cheering to know.” 

The three places in question were three little rotten holes 
in this Island, containing three little ignorant, drunken, guz- 
zling, dirty, out-of-the-way constituencies, that had reeled 
into Mr. Mevdle’s pocket. Ferdinand Barnacle laughed in 
las easy way, and airily said they were a nice set of fel- 
lows. Bishop, mentally perambulating among paths of 
peace, was altogether swallowed up in absence of mind. 

“Pray,” asked Lord Decimus, casting his eyes around 
the tabic, “what is tliis story 1 have heard of a gentleman 
long confined in a debtors’ prison, proving to bo of a wealthy 
family, and having come into the inheritance of a large sum 
of money? I have met with a variety of allusions to it. 
Do you know anything of it, Ferdinand? ” 

“1 only know this much,” said Ferdinand, “that he has 
given the Department with which I have the honour to be 
associated;” this sparkling young Ihirnaele threw off the 
])hrase sportively, as Avho should say. We know all about 
these forms of speech, but we must keep it up, we must 
keep the game alive; “no end of trouble, and has put us 
into innunuirable fixes.” 

“Fixes? ” repeated Lord Decimus, with a majestic paus- 
ing and pondering on the word that made the bashful 
Member shut his eyes quite tight. “ Fixes?’’ 

“A very perplexing business indeed,” observed Mr. Tite 
Barnacle, with an air of grave resentment. 

“What,” said Lord Decimus, “was the character of his 
business; what was the nature of these — a — fixes, Ferdi- 
nand? ” 

“Oh, it’s a good story, as a story,” returned that gentle- 
man; “as good a thing of its kind, as need be. This Mr* 
Dorrit (his name is Dorrit) had incurred a responsibility to 
ni^, ages before the fairy came out of the Bank and gave 
him Ws fortune, under a bond he had signed for the ;^r- 
formanoe of a contract which was not at all performed. 
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He was partner in a house in some large way — spirits, 
or buttons, or wine, or blacking, or oatmeal, or woollen, or 
pork, or hooks and eyes, or iron, or treacle, or shoes, or 
something or other that was wanted for troops, or seamen, 
or somebody — and the house burst, and we being among 
the creditors, detainers were lodged on the part of the 
Crown in a scientific manner, and all the rest of it. When 
the fairy had appeared and he wanted to pay us off, Egad 
w6 had got into such an exemplary state of checking and 
counter-checking, signing and counter-signing, that it was 
six months before we knew how to take the money, or how 
to give a receipt for it. It was a triuin])li of public busi- 
ness,” said this handsome young Barnacle, laughing heart- 
ily. You never saw such a lot of forms in your life. 
‘Why,’ the attorney said to me one day, ^ it I wanted this 
office to give me two or three thousand pounds instead of 
take it, I couldn’t have more trouble about it.’ ‘You are 
right, old fellow,’ I told him, ‘and in future you’ll know 
that we have sometliiiig to do here.’ ” The pleasant young 
Barnacle finished by once more laughing heartily. lie was 
a very easy, pleasant fellow indeed, and his manners were 
exceedingly winning. 

Mr. Tito Barnacle’s view of the business was of a less 
airy character. He took it ill that Mr. Dorrit had troubled 
the Department by wanting to pay the money, and consid- 
ered it a grossly informal thing to do after so many years. 
But, Mr. Tite Barnacle was a buttoned-up man, and con- 
sequently a weighty one. All buttoned-u]) men are weighty. 
All buttoned-up men are believed in. Whether or no tlio 
reserved and never-exercised power of unbuttoning, fasci- 
nates mankind; whether or no wisdom is supposed to con- 
dense an argument when buttoned up, and to evaporate 
when unbuttoned; it is certain that the man to whom im- 
portance is accorded is the buttoned-up man. Mr. Tito 
Barnacle never would liave passed for half his current 
value, unless his coat had been always buttoned-up to his 
white cravat. 

“May I ask,” said Lord Decimus, “if Mr. Darrit~or 
Dorrit — has any family? ” 

Nobody else replying, the host said, “ Ho has two daugh- 
ters, my lord.” 

“Oht You are acquainted with him? ” asked Lord Deo 
imus. 
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‘^Mrs. Merdle is. Mr. Sparkler is, too. In fact/^ said 
Mr. Merdle, “ I rather believe that one of the young ladies 
has made an impression on Edmund Sparkler. He is sus- 
ceptible, and — 1 — think — the conquest Here Mr. 

Merdle stopped, and looked at the table-clotli; as he usu- 
ally did when he found himself observed or listened to. 

Bar was uncommonly pleased to liiid that the Merdle 
family, and this family, had already been brought into 
contact. He submitted, in a low voice across the table to 
Bishop, that it was a kind of analogical illustration of those 
physical laws, in virtue of which Like flies to Like. He 
regarded this ])ower of attraction in wealth to draw wealth 
to it, as something remarkably interesting and curious — 
sometliing indefinably allied to the loadstone and gravita- 
tion. Bishop, who had ambled back to earth again when 
tlie present theme was broached, acquiesced. He said it 
was indeed highly important to Society that one in the try- 
ing situation of unexpectedly finding himself invested with 
u power for good or for evil in Society, should become, as 
it were, merged in the superior power of a more legitimate 
and more gigantic growth, the intluence of which (as in 
the case of our friend, at whose board we sat) was habitu- 
ally exercised in harmony with tlie best interests of Society. 
Thus, instead of two rival and contending flames, a larger 
and a lesser, each Inirning with a lurid and uncertain glare, 
we had a blended and a softened light whose genial ray 
diffused an equable warmth throughout the land. Bishop 
seemed to like his own way of putting the case very much, 
and rather dwelt upon it; Bar, meanwhile (not to throw 
away a juryman), making a show of sitting at his feet and 
feeding on his precepts. 

The dinner and dessert being three hours long, the bash- 
ful Memter cooled in the shadow of Lord Hecimus faster 
than he warmed with food and drink, and had but a chilly 
time of it. Lord Deciinus, like a tall tower in a flat coun- 
try, seemed to project himself across the table-cloth, hide 
the light from the honourable Member, cool the honourable 
Member^s marrow, and give him a woeful idea of distance* 
When ho asked tliis unfortunate traveller to take wine, he 
encompassed his faltering steps with the gloomiest of 
shades; and when he said, Your health, sir!^^ all around 
him was barrenness and desolation. 

At length Lord Hecimus, with a coffee-cup in his hand, 
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began to hover about atnong the pictures, and to cause an 
interesting speculation to arise in all minds as to the prob- 
abilities' of his ceasing to hover, and enabling the smaller 
birds to flutter up-stairs; which could not be done until he 
had urged his noble pinions in that direction. After some 
delay, and several stretches of his wings which came to 
nothing, he soared to the drawing-rooms. 

And here a difficulty arose, which always does arise, 
when two people are si)ecially brought together at a dinner 
to confer with one another. Everybody (except Bishop, 
who had no suspicion of it) knew perfectly well that this 
dinner had been eaten and drunk, si^ccifically to the end 
that Lord Decimus and ilr. JMerdlc sliould have five min- 
utes^ conversation together. The o[)j)ortiinity so elabo- 
rately prepared was now arrived, and it seemed from that 
moment that no merely Imman ingenuit}^ could so much as 
get the two chieftains into the same room. Mr. Merdle 
and his noble guest persisted in jirowHng about at opposite 
ends of the perspective. It was in vain for the engaging 
Ferdinand to bring Lord Decimus to look at the bronze 
horses near Mr. Merdle. Then Mr. Mmdle evaded, and 
wandered away. It was in vain for him to bring Mr. Mer- 
dle to Lord Decimus to tell him the history of the unique 
Dresden vases. Then, Lord Decimus evaded and wandered 
away, while he was getting his man up to the mark. 

‘‘Dul you ever see such a thing as this? said Ferdinand 
to Bar, when he had been baffied twenty times. 

‘‘ Often, returned Bar. 

Unless I butt one of them into an appointed corner, and 
you butt the other, said Ferdinand, ^dt will not come off 
after* all 

“Very good,” said Bar. “I’ll butt Merdle, if you likej 
but, not iny lord.” 

Ferdinand laughed, in the midst of his vexation, 
“Confonnd them both!” said he, looking at his watch. 
“I want to get away. Why tlie deuce can’t they come to- 
gether! They both know what they want and mean to do. 
Look at them ! ” 

They were still looming at opposite ends of the perspec- 
tive, each with an absurd pretence of not having the other 
on his mind, which could not have been more transparently 
ridiculous though his real mind had been chalked on his 
back. Bishop, who had just now made a third with Bar 
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and Ferdinand, but whose innocence had again cut him out 
of the subject and washed him in sweet oil, was seen to 
approach Lord Decimus and glide into conversation. 

I must get Merdle^s doctor to catch and secure him, I 
suppose, said Ferdinand; “and then I must lay hold of 
my illustrious kinsman, and decoy him if I can — drag him 
if I can^t — to the conference/^ 

“ Since you do me the honour, said Bar, with his slyest 
smile, “ to ask for my poor aid, it shall be yours with the 
greatest pleasure. 1 don’t think this is to be done by one 
man. But, if you will midertake to pen my lord into 
that furthest drawing-room where he is now so profoundly 
engaged, 1 will undertake to bring our dear Merdle into the 
presence, without the ])ossibility of getting away.” 

“Done!” said rerdinand. “Done!” said Bar. 

Bar was a sight wondrous to behold, and full of matter, 
when, jauntily waving his double eye-glass by its ribbon, 
and jaimtily drooping to an Universe of. Jurymen, he, in 
the most accidental manner ever seen, found himself at Mr. 
IMerdle’s shoulder, and embraced that opportunity of men- 
tioning a little point to him, on which he particularly 
wislu*d to be guid(‘d by the light of his practical knowl- 
edge. (Ibn-e he took M r. Merdle’s arm and walked him 
gently away.) A banker, whom we would call A. B. ad- 
vanced a considerable sum of money, which we would call 
fifteen thousand pounds, to a client or customer of his, 
wliom lui would call P. Q. (Here, as they were getting 
towards Lord Decimus, he lield Mr. Merdle tight.) As a ^ 
security for the rejiayment of this advance to P. Q. whom 
wc would call a wddow lady, there were placed in A. B.’s 
hands tlie title-deeds of a freehold estate, which we would 
call Bliiikiter Doddles. Now, the point was this. A lim- 
ited right of felling and lopping in the woods of Bliukiter 
Doddles, lay in the son of P. Q. then past his majority, 

and whoin we would call X. Y. but really this was too 

bad ! In the presence of Lord Decimus, to detain the host 
with chopping our dry chaff of law, was really too bsdlv 
Another time ! Bar was truly repentant, and would ikot 
say another syllable. W ould Bishop favour him with half- 
a-dozen words? (He had now set Mr. Merdle down on a 
couch, side by side with Lord Decimus, and to it they 
must go, now or never.) 

And now the rest of the company, highly excited and im 
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terested^ always excepting Bishop, who had not, the slight- 
est idea that anything was going on, formed in one group 
round the fire in the next drawing-room, and pretended to 
be chatting easily on an infinite variety of small topics, 
while everybody’s thoughts and eyes were secretly straying 
towards the secluded pair. The Chorus were excessively 
nervous, perhaps as labouring under the dreadful apprehen- 
sion that some good thing was going to be diverted from 
them. Bishop alone talked steadily and evenly. He con- 
versed with the great Physician on tliat relaxation of tiie 
throat with Avhich young curates were too frequently afflict- 
ed, and on the means of lessening the great prevalence of 
that disorder in the church. Physicia!i, as a general rule, 
was of opinion that the best way to avoid it was to know 
how to read, before you made a profession of reading. 
Bishop said dubiously, did he really think so? And Phy- 
sician said, decidedly, j-es he did. 

Perdinand, meanwhile, was tlie only one of the party 
who skirmished on the outside of tlie circle; he kept about 
midway between it and the two, as if some sort of surgical 
operation were being performed by Lord Decimus on Mr. 
Merdle, or by Mr. Merdle on Lord Decimus, and his ser- 
vices might at any moment be required as Dresser, lu 
fact, within a quarter of an hour, Lord Decimus called to 
him ‘‘Ferdinand!” and lie went, and took his place in tlm 
conference for some five minutes more. Then a half-suj)- 
pressed gasp broke out among the Chorus; for, Lord Deci- 
mus rose to take his leave. Again coaclied up by Ferdi- 
nand to the point of making himself popular, he shook hands 
in the most brilliant manner with the whole company, and 
even said to Bar, “I ho])e you were not bored by my 
pears? ” To which Bar retorted, “ Eton, my lord, or Par- 
liamentary?” neatly showing that he had mastered the 
joke, and delicately insinuating that he (*ould never forget 
it while his life remained. 

All the grave importance that was buttoned uj) in Mr. 
Tite Barnacle, took itself away next; and Ferdinand took 
himself away next, to the opera. Some of the rest lingered 
a little, marrying golden liqueur glasses to Buhl tables with 
sticky rings; on the desperate chance of Mr. Merdle’s say- 
ing something. But, Mr. Merdle, as usual, oozed slug- 
gishly and muddily about his drawiiig-roojui, saying never 
a word. 
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In a day or two it was announced to all the town^ that 
Edmund Sparkler, Esquire, son-in-law of the eminent Mr, 
Merdle of world- wide renown, was made one of the Lords 
of the Circumlocution Office; and proclamation was issued, 
to all true believers, that this admirable appointment was 
to be hailed as a graceful and gracious mark of homage, 
rendered by the graceful and gracious Decimus, to that 
commercial interest which must ever in a great commercial 
country — and all the rest of it, with blast of trumpet. So, 
bolstered by this mark of Government homage, the won- 
derful Bank and all the other wonderful undertakings went 
on and went up; and gapers came to Harley Street, Caven- 
dish Square, only to look at the liouse where the golden 
wonder lived. 

And when they saw the Chief Butler looking out at the 
hall-door in liis moments of condescension, the gapers said 
how rich he looked, and wondered how much money he 
had in the wonderful Bank. But, if they had known that 
respectable Nemesis better, they would not have wondered 
about it, and might have stated the amount with the utmost 
precision. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PROGRESS OP AN EPIDEMIC. 

That it is at least as difficult to stay a moral infection as 
a physical one; that such a disease will spread with the 
malignity and rapidity of the Plague; that the contiigion, 
when it has once made head, will spare no pursuit or con- 
dition, but will lay hold on people in the soundest health, 
and become developed iii the most unlikely constitutions; 
is a fact as firmly established by experience as that we hu- 
inuu creatures breatlie an atmosphere. A blessing beyond 
appreciation would be conferred upon mankind, if the taint- 
ed, in whose weakness or wickedness these virulent disor- 
ders are bred, could be instantly seized and placed in close 
confinement (not to say summarily smothered) before the 
poison is communicable^ 

As a vast fire will fill the air to a great distance with its 
roar, so the sacred flame which the mighty Barnacles had 
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. fanned caused the air to resound more and more, with the 
name of Merdle. It was deposited on every lip, and car- 
ried into every ear. There never was, there never had 
been, there never again should be, such a man as Mr. Mer- 
dle. Nobody, as aforesaid, knew what he had done; but 
everybody knew him to be the greatest that had appeared. 

Down in Bleeding Heart Yard, where there was not one 
unappropriated halfpenny, as lively an interest was taken 
in this paragon of men as on the Stock Exchange. Mrs. 
Plornish, now established in the small grocery and general 
trade in a snug little shop at the crack end of the Yard, at 
the top of the steps, with her little old father and Maggy 
acting as assistants, habitually lield forth about him over 
the counter, in conversation with her customers. Mr. 
Plornish, who had a small share in a small builder^s busi- 
ness in the neighbourhood, said, trowed in liniul, on the tops 
of scaffolds and on the tiles of houses, that people did tell 
him as Mr. Merdle was the one, mind you, to put us all to 
rights in respects of tliat which all on us looked to, and to 
bring us all safe home as much we needed, mind you, fur 
toe be brought. Mr. Baptist, sole lodger of Mr. and Mrs, 
Plornish, was reputed in wliispers to lay by the savings 
which were the result of his simple and moderate life, for 
investment in one of Mr. Merdle^ s certain enterprises. 
The female Bleeding Hearts, when they came for ounces of 
tea and hundredweights of talk, gave ^Ivs. Plornish to un- 
derstand, That how, ma’am, they had heard from their 
cousin Mary Anne, which worked in the lino, that his lady’s 
dresses would fill three waggons. That liow she was as 
handsome a lady, ma’am, as lived, no matter wheres, and 
a busk like marble itstdf. That how, according to what 
they was told, ma’am, it was her son by a former husband 
as was took into the Government; and a General he had 
been, and armies he had marched again and victory crowned, 
if all you heard was to be believed. Tliat how it was re- 
ported that Mr. Merdle’s words had been, that if they 
could have made it worth Ids while to take the whole Gov- 
ernment he would have took it without a profit, but that 
take it he could not and stand a loss. That how it was not 
to be expected, ma’am, that he should lose by it, his ways 
being, as you might say and utter no falsehood, paved with 
gold; but that how it was juuch to be regretted that some- 
thing handsome hadn’t been got up to make it worth his 
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while; for it was such aild only such that knowed tlie 
heighth to which the bread and butchers^ meat had rbse, 
and it was such and only such that both could and would 
bring that heighth down. 

So rife and potent was the fever in Bleeding Heart Yard, 
that Mr, Pancks’s rent-days caused no interval in the pa- 
tients. The disease took the singular form, on those occa- 
sions, of causing the infected to find an unfathomable 
excuse and consolation in allusions to the magic name. 

‘‘Now, then!^^ jMv. Pancks would sa}% to a defaulting 
lodger, “ Pay \ii) ! Come on ! ’’ 

“1 haven’t got it, Mr. Pancks,” Defaulter would reply. 
“ I tell you the trutli, sir, when I say I haven’t got so 
much as a single sixpcmce of it to bless myself with.” 

“This won’t do, you know,” Mr. Pancks would retort. 
“ You don’t expect it null do; do you? ” 

Defaulter would admit, with a low-spirited “No, sir,” 

1 laving no such expectation. 

“My proprietor isn’t going to stand this, you know,” 
Mr. Pancks would proceed. “He don’t send me here for 
this. Pay up ! Come ! ” 

The Defaulter would make answer, “Ah, Mr. Pancks. 
If I was the rich gentleman, whose name is in everybody’s 
mouth — if my name was Merdle*, sir — I’d soon pay up, and 
Ixi glad to do it.” 

Dialogues on the rent-ciuestioii usually took place at the 
house-doors or in the entries, and in the presence of several 
ilceply interested lileeding Hearts. They always received 
a reference of this kind with a low murmnr of response, as 
if it were convincing; ami the Defaulter, hoAvever black and 
discomfited before, always cheered up a little in making 
it. 

“If I was Mr. Merdle, sir, you wouldn’t have cause to 
complain of me then. No, believe me!” the Defaulter 
would proceed with a shake of the head. “ I’d pay up so 
quick then, Mr. Pancks, that you shouldn’t have to ask 
me.” 

The response would be heard again here, implying that 
it was impossible to say anything fairer, and that this was 
the next thing to paying the money down. 

Mr. Pancks would be now reduced to saying as he booked 
the case, “ Well! You’ll have the broker in, and be turned 
out} that^s what’ll happen to you. It’s no use talking to 
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me about Mr. Merdle. You are not Mr. Merdle, any more 
than I am.^^ 

^‘No, sir/^ the Defaulter would reply. only wish 
you were him, sir. ” 

The response would take this up quickly : replying with 
great feeling, ^‘Only wish you were him, sir.” 

YouM be easier with us if you were Mr. Merdle, sir,” 
the Defaulter would go on, with rising spirits, ‘^and it 
AVould be better for all parties. Better for our sakes, and 
better for yours, too. You w^ouldii’t have to worry no one 
then, sir. You wouldii^t have to worry us, and you 
wouldn^t have to worry yourself. You^d be easier in your 
own mind, sir, and you’d leave others easier, too, you 
would, if you were Mr. IVIerdle.” 

Mr. Pancks, in whom these impersonal compliments pro- 
duced an irresistible sheepishness, never rallied after such 
a charge. He could only bite his nails and puff away to 
the next Defaulter. Tlie responsive Bleeding Hearts 
would then gather round the Defaulter whom he had just 
abandoned, and the most extravagant rumours would circu- 
late among them, to their great comfort, touching the 
amount of Mr. Merdle’s ready money. 

From one of the many such defeats of one of many rent- 
days, Mr. Pancks, having finished his day’s collection, re- 
paired with his note-book under his arm, to Mrs. Plornish’s 
comer. Mr. Pancks’ s object was not j)rofessional, but so- 
cial. He had had a trying day, and wanted a little bright- 
ening. By this time he was on friendly terms with the 
Plornish family, having often looked in u))onlhem, at simi- 
lar seasons, and borne liis part in recollections of Miss 
Dorrit. 

Mrs. Plornish’s shop-parlour had been decorated under 
her own eye, and presented, on tlie side towards the shop, 
a little fiction in which Mrs. Plornish unspeakably rejoiced. 
This poetical heightening of the parlour consisted in the 
wall l^ing painted to represent the exterior of a thatched 
cottage; the artist having introduced (in as effective a 
manner as he found comxmtible with their highly dispro- 
portionate dimensions) the real door and •window. The 
modest sunflower and hollyhock were depicted as flourish- 
ing with great luxuriance on this rustic dwelling, while a 
quantity of dense smoke issuing from the chimney indi- 
cated good cheer within, and also, perhaps, that it had not 
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been lately swept. A faithful dog was represented as fly- 
ing at the legs of the friendly visitor, from the threshold; 
and a circular pigeon-house, enveloped in a cloud of pig- 
eons, arose from behind the garden-paling. On the door 
(when it was shut), appeared the semblance of a brass- 
plate, presenting the inscription. Happy Cottage, T. and 
M. Plornish; the partnership expressing man and wife. 
No Poetry and no Art ever charmed the imagination more 
than the imion of the two in this counterfeit cottage 
charmed Mrs. Ploruisii. It was nothing to her that Plor- 
nish had a habit of h'aning against it as he smoked his pipe 
after work, when his hat blotted out the pigeon-house and 
all the pigeons, when his back swallowed up the dwelling, 
when ]iis hands in his pockets uprooted the blooming garden 
and laid waste the adjacent country. To Mrs. Plornish, it 
was still a most beautiful cottage, a most wonderful decep- 
tion; and it made no difference that Mr. Plornish’s eye was 
some inches above the level of the gable bedroom in the 
thatch. To come out into the shop after it was shut, and 
hear her father sing a song inside tliis cottage, was a perfect 
Pastoral to Mrs. Plornish, the Goldcii Age revived. And 
truly if that famous period had been revived, or had ever 
been at all, it may be doidffed whether it w'ould have pro- 
duced many more heartily admiring daughters than the 
poor woman. 

Warned of a visitor by the tinkling bell at the shop-door, 
Mrs. Plornish came out of Happy Cottage to see who it 
might be. “ I guessed it was you, Mr. Pancks,” said she, 
“ for it’s quite your regular night; ain’t it? Here’s father, 
you see, come out to serve at the sound of the bell, like a 
brisk young shopman. Ain’t he looking well? Father’s 
more pleased to see you than if you was a customer, for he 
dearly loves a gossip; and when it turns upon Miss Dorrit, 
he loves it all the more. You never heard father in such 
voice as he is in at present,” said Mrs. Plornish, her own 
voice quavering, she was so proud and pleased. “ He gave 
us Strephon last night, to that degree that Plornish gets up 
and makes him this speech across the table. ‘John Ed- 
ward Nandy,’ says Plornish to father, ‘I never heard you 
come the warbles as I have heard you come the warbles 
this night.’ Ain’t it gratifying, Mr. Pancks, though; 
really? ” 

Mr. Pancks, who had snorted at the old man in his 
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fritodliest manner, replied in the affirmative, and casually 
asked whether that lively Altro chap had come in yet? 
Mrs. Plornish answered no, not yet, though he had gone to 
the West-End with some work, and had said he should 
be back by tea-time. Mr. Pancks was then hospitably 
pressed into Happy Cottage, where lie encountered the elder 
Master Plornish just come home from school. Examining 
that young student, lightly, on the educational proceedings 
of the day, he found that the more advanced pupils who 
were in large text and the letter M, had been set the copy 
^'Merdle, Millions.'^ 

^^And how are you getting on, MrvS. Plornish,^’ said 
Pancks, ‘^since we’re mentioning millions?” 

^^Very steady indeed, sir,” returned Mrs. Plornish. 

Father dear, would you go into tiie shop and tidy the 
window a little bit before tea, your taste being so beauti- 
ful? ” 

John Edward Nandy trotted away, much gratified, to 
comply with his daughter’s request. Mrs. Plornish, who 
was always in mortal terror of mentioning pecuniary affairs 
before the old gentleman, lest any disclosure she made 
might rouse his spirit and induce him to run away to the 
workhouse, was thus left free to be confidential with Mr. 
Pancks, 

It’s quite true that the business is very steady indeed,” 
said Mrs. Plornish, lowering her voice; ‘‘ and has a excellent 
connection. The only thing that stands in its Avay, sir, is 
the Credit.” 

This drawback, rather severely felt by most people who 
engaged in commercial transactions with the inhabitants of 
Bleeding Heart Yard, was a large stumbling-block in Mrs. 
Plornish’s trade. When Mr. Dorrit had established her in 
the business, the Bleeding Hearts had shown an amount of 
emotion and a determination to support her in it, that did 
honour to human nature. Recognising her claim upon 
their generous feelings as one who had long been a member 
of their community, they ])ledged themselves, wdth great 
feeling, to deal with Mrs. Plornish, come what would, and 
bestow their patronage on no other establishment* Influ- 
enced by these noble sentiments, they had even gone out 
of their way to purchase little luxuries in the grocery and 
butter line to which they were unaccustomed; saying to 
one another, that if they did stretch a poi^t, was it not foe 
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a neighbour and a friend, and for whom ought a point tb be 
stretched if not for such? So stimulated, the business waa 
extremely brisk, and the articles in stock went off with the 
greatest celerity. In short, if the Bleeding Hearts had 
but paid, the undertaking would have been a complete suc- 
cess; whereas, by reason of their exclusively confining 
themselves to owing, the profits actually realised had not 
yet begun to appear in the books. 

Mr. Paucks was making a very porcupine of himself by 
sticking his hair up, in the contemplation of this state of 
accounts, when old Mr. Kandy, re-entering the cottage with 
an air of mystery, entreated them to come and look at the 
strange behaviour of Mr. Baptist, who seemed to have met 
with something that had scared him. All three going into 
the shop, and wat(*hing through tlie window, then sa\y Mr. 
Baptist, pale and agitated, go through the following extraor- 
dinary performances. First, he was observed hiding at the 
top of the steps leading down into the Yard, and peeping 
up and down the street, with his head cautiously thrust 
out close to tlie side of the shop-door. After very anxious 
scrutiny, ho came out of his retreat, and went briskly down 
the street as if ho Avevo going away altogether; then, sud- 
denly turned about, ami went, at the same pace and with 
the same feint, up the street. He had gone no further up 
the street than he had gone down, when he crossed the 
road and disappeared. The object of tliis last manoeuvre 
was only apparent, Avheii his entering the shop with a sud- 
den twist, from the steps again, explained that he had 
made a wide and obscure circuit round to the other, or 
Boyce and Olennani, end of the Yard, and had come 
through the Yard and bolted in. He was out of breath by 
that time, as he might well be; and his heart seemed to 
jerk faster than the little shop-bell, as it quivered and jin- 
gled behind him with his hasty shutting of the door. 

Hallo, old chap!’^ said Mr. Pancks, “Altro, old boy! 
What^s the matter? 

Mr. Baptist, or Signor Cavalletto, understood English 
BOW almost as well as Mr. Pancks himself, and could speak 
it very well too. Nevertheless, Mrs. Plornish, with a par- 
donable vanity in that accomplislinient of hers which made 
her all blit Italian, stepped in as interpreter. 

ask know,^^ said Mrs. Plornish, what go wrong? 

'^Come into the happy little cottage, Padrona,^^ returned 
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Mr. Baptist, imparting great stealthiness to his flurried 
back-handed shake of his right forefinger. " Gome 
there I ” 

Mrs. Plomish was proud of the title Padrona, which she 
regarded as signifying: not so much Mistress of the house, 
as Mistress of the Italian tongue. She immediately com- 
plied with Mr. Baptist’s request, and they all went into 
the cottage. 

, “E ope you no fright,” said Mrs. Plornish then, inter- 
preting Mr. Pancks iu a new way, with her usual fertility 
of resource. “ What appen? Peaka Padrona! ” 

“I have seen some one,” returned Baptist. “I have 
rincontrato him.” 

“Im? Oohim?” asked Mr.s. Plornish. 

“A,bad man. A baddest man. I liave hoped that I 
should never see him again.” 

“Ow you know im bad? ” asked Mrs. Plornish. 

“It does not matter, Padrona. I know it too well.” 

“E see you?” asked Mrs. Plornish. 

“No. I hope not. I believe not.” 

“He says,” Mrs. Plornish then interpreted, addressing 
her father and Pancks with mild condescension, “ that he 
has met a bad man, but he hopes the bad man didn’t see 
him. — Why,” inquired Mrs. Plornish, reverting to the Ital- 
ian language, “ why ope bad man no see? ” 

“Padrona, dearest,” returned the little foreigner whom 
she sa considerately protected, “ do not ask, I pray. Once 
again, I say it matters not. I have fear of this man. 1 
do not wish to see him, I do not wish to be known of him 
— never again! Enough, most beautiful. Leave it!” 

The topic was so disagreeable to him, and so put his 
usual liveliness to the rout, that Mrs. Plornish forbore to 
press him further : the rather as the tea had been drawing 
for some time on the hob. But she was not the less sur- 
prised and curious for asking no more questions; neither 
was Mr. Pancks, whose expressive breathing had been la- 
bouring hard, since the entrance of the little man, like a 
locomotive engine with a great load getting up a steep in- 
cline. Maggy, now better dressed than of yore, though 
still faithful to the monstrous character of her cap, had 
been in the background from the first with open mouth and 
eyes, which staring and gaping features were not dimin- 
ished in breadth by the untimely suppression of the sub- 
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ject. However, no more was said about it, though much 
appeared to be thought on all sides : by no means except- 
ing the two young Plornishes, who partook of the evening 
meal as if their eating the bread and butter were rendered 
almost superfluous by the painful probability of the worst 
of men shortly presenting himself for the purpose of eating 
them. Mr. Baptist, by degrees, began to chirp a little; 
but never stirred from the seat he had taken behind the 
door and close to the window, though it was not his usual 
place. As often as the little bell rang, he started and 
peeped out secretly, with the end of the little curtain in his 
hand, and the rest before his face; evidently not at all 
satisfied but that the man he dreaded had tracked him 
through all his doublings and turnings, with the certainty 
of a terrible bloodhound. 

The entrance, at various times, of two or three customers 
and of Mr. Plornish, gave Mr. Baptist just enough of this 
employment to keep the attention of the company fixed 
upon him. Tea was over, and the children were abed, and 
Mrs. Plornish was feeling her way to the dutiful proposal 
that her father should favour them with Chloe, when the 
boll again rang, and Air. Clennam came in. 

Clennain had Inum poring late over his books and letters; 
for, the waiting-rooms of the Circumlocution Office ravaged 
his time sorely. Over and above that, he was depressed 
and made uneasy by the late occurrence at his mother’s. 
He looked worn and solitary. He felt so, too; but, never- 
theless, was returuiiig home from his counting-house by 
that end of the Yard, to give them the intelligence that he 
had received another letter from Aliss Dorrit. 

The news made a sensation in the cottage which drew 
off the general attention from Air. Baptist. Alaggy, who 
pushed her way into the foreground immediately, would 
have seemed to draw in the tidings of her Little Mother 
equally at her ears, nose, mouth, and eyes, but that the 
last were obstructed by tears. She was particularly de- 
lighted when Clennam assured her that there were hospi- 
tals, and very kindly conducted hospitals, in Rome. Mr, 
Pancks rose into new distinction in virtue of being specially 
remembered in the letter. Everybody was pleased and in- 
terested, and Clennam was well repaid for his trouble. 

“ But you are tired, sir. Let me make you a cup of tea,” 
said Mrs. Plornish, if you^d condescend to take such a 
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thing in the cottage; and many thanks to yon, too, I am 
.sure, for bearing us in mind so kindly/^ 

Mr. Plornish deeming it incumbent on him, as host, to 
add his personal acknowledgments, tendered them in the 
form which always expressed his highest ideal of a combi- 
nation of ceremony with sincerity. 

John Edward Nandy,’^ said Mr. Plornish, addressing 
the old gentleman. “ Sir. It’s not too often that you see 
unpretending actions without a spark of pride, and there- 
fore when you see them give grateful honour unto the same, 
being that if you don’t and live to want ’em it follows 
serve you right.” 

To which Mr. Nandy replied : 

am heartily of your opinion, Thomas, andwhicli your 
opinion is the same as Jiiine, and therefore no more words, 
and not being backwards with that opinion, which opinion 
giving it as yes, Thomas, yes, is the opinion in which your- 
self and me must ever be unanimously jined by all, and 
where there is not difference of opinion there can be none 
but one opinion, which fully no, Thomas, Thomas, no! ” 
Arthur, with less formality, expressed himself gratified 
by their high appreciation of so very slight an attention on 
his part; and explained as to the tea that he had not yet 
dined, and was going straight home to refresli after a long 
day’s labour, or he would have readily accepted the hospi- 
table offer. As Mr. Pancks was somewhat noisily getting 
his steam up for dey^arture, he concluded by asking that 
gentleman if he would walk with him? Mr. Pancks said 
he desired no better engagement, and the two took leave 
of Happy Cottage. 

you will come home Avith me, Pancks,” said Arthur, 
when they got into the street, and will share what dinner 
or supper there is, it Avill be next door to an act of charity; 
for, I am Aveary and out of sorts to-night.” 

Ask me to do a greater thing than tliat,” said Pancks, 
^Svhen you Avant it done, and I’ll do it.” 

Between this eccentric personage and Clennam, a tacit 
understanding and accord had been always improving since 
Mr. Pancks flew over Mr. Rugg’s back in the Marshalsea 
Yard. When the carriage drove aAvay on the memorable 
day of the family’s departure, these two had looked after 
it together, and had walked slowly away together. When 
the first letter came from Little Dorr it, nobody was more 
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interested in hearing of her tluui Mr. Pancks. The secohai 
letter, at that moment in Clennani’s breast-pocket, particu- 
larly remembered him by name. Though he had never be- 
fpre made any profession or protestation to Clennam, and 
though Avhat he had just said was little enough as to the 
words in wliich it was expressed, Cleiinam had long had a 
growing belief that Mr. Pancks, in his own odd way, was 
becoming attached to him. All these strings intertwining 
made Pancks a very cable of anchorage that night. 

I am quite aloiit*,’’ Arthur explained as they walked on. 
‘^My partner is away, busily engaged at a distance on his 
branch of our business, and you shall do just as you like.’^ 

‘‘Thank you. You didn’t take particular notice of little 
Altro j\ist now; did yon?^^ said Pancks. 

“No. Why?^' 

“He’s a bright fellow, and I like him,” said Pancks. 
“Sometliing lias gone amiss with liiui to-day. Have you 
any idea of any cause that can have overset him?” 

“ You surprise me! None whatever.” 

Mr. Pancks gave his in^isons for the inquiry. Arthur 
was quite unpivpared for them, and quite unable to suggest 
ail explanation of tliem. 

“Perhaps you’ll ask him,” said Pancks, “ as he^s a stran- 
ger? ” 

“Ask him wluit? ” rc^turned Cleiinam. 

“ What he has on his mind.” 

“I ought first to sec for myself that he has something on. 
his mind, I think,” said Clonnain. “ 1 have found him in. 
every way so diligent, so grateful (for little enough), and 
so trustwortliy, that it might look like suspecting him. 
And that would bo very unjust.” 

“True,” said Pancks. “But, I say! Y'oii oughtiiH to 
be anybody’s proprietor, Mr. Cleiinam. You’re much too 
delicate.” 

“For the matter of that,” returned Cleiinam, laughing, 
“ I have not a large proprietary share in Cavalletlo. His 
carving is his livelihood. He keeps the keys of the Factory, 
watches it every alternate night, and acts as a sort of house- 
keeper to it generally; but, we have little work in the way 
of his ingenuity, though wc give him wdiat we liave. No!' 
I am rather his adviser than liis proprietor. To call me 
his standing counsel and his banker would be nearer the- 
fact. Speaking of being his banker, is it not curious,* 
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Pancks, that the ventures which run just now in so many 
people^s heads, should run even in little Cavalletto’s? ” 

^‘Ventures?" retorted Pancks, with a snort. ‘‘What 
venture’s? 

‘‘These Merdle enterprises.’^ 

“ Oh ! Investments,’’ said Pancks. “ Ay, ay I I didn’t 
know you were speaking of investments.” 

His quick way of replying caused Clennam to look at 
him, with a doubt whether lie meant more than he said. 
As it was accompanied, however, with a qiiick(*ning of his 
pace and a corresponding increase in the labouring of his 
machinery, Arthiir did not pursue the matter, and they 
soon arrived at his Louse. 

A dinner of soup and a pigeon-pie, served on a little 
round table before the tire, and flavoured with a bottle of 
good wine, oiled JMr. Paucks’s works in a highly effective 
maimer. So tliat when Clennam ])r()du(*.cd his Eastern 
pipe, and handed Mr. Pancks another Eastern pipe, the 
latter gentleman was perb^ctly comfortable. 

They puffed for awhile in silence, Mr. Pancks like a 
steam-vessel with wind, tide, calm water, and all other sea- 
going conditions, in her favour. He was the flrst to speak, 
and he spoke thus ; 

“ Yes. Investments is the word.” 

Clennam, with his former lo(»k, said “Ah!” 

“I am going back to it, you see,” said Pancks. 

“Yes. I sec you are going back to it,” returned Clen- 
nam, wondering Avhy, 

“ Wasn’t it a curious thing that they should run in little 
Altro’s head? Eh? ” said Pancks as ho smoked. “ Wasn’t 
that how you ]mt it? ” 

“That was Avhat I said.” 

“Ay! But, think of the whole Yard having got it. 
Think of their all meeting me with it, on my collecting 
days, here and there and f3 very where. Whether they pay, 
or wliether they don’t pay. Merdle, Merdle, Merdle. 
Always Merdle.” 

“Very strange how these runs on an infatuation prevail,” 
said Arthur. 

“ An’t it? ” returned Pancks. After smoking for a min- 
ute or so, more dryly than comporbid with his recent oil- 
ing, he added : “ Because you see these people don’t under- 
stand the subject.” 
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‘‘Not a bit/’ assented Clennam. 

“Not a bit/’ cried Pancks. “Know nothing of figures. 
Know nothing of money questions. Never made a calcula- 
tion. Never worked it, sir! ” 

“ If they had ” Clennam was going on to say; when 

Mr. Pancks, without change of countenance, produced a 
sound so far surpassing all his usual efforts, nasal or bron- 
chial, that he stopped. 

“ If they had? ” repeated Pancks in an inquiring tone. 

“ I thought you — spoke,” said Arthur, hesitating what, 
name to give the interruption. 

“ Not at all,” said Pancks. “Not yet. I may in a min- 
ute. If they had? ” 

“If they had,” observed Clennam, who was a little at a 
loss how to take his friend, “why, I suppose they would 
have known better.” 

“How so, Mr. Clennam?” Pancks asked, quickly, and 
with an odd effect of having been from the commencement 
of the conversation loaded with the heavy cliarge he now 
fired off. “They’re right, you know. They don’t mean 
to be, but they’re right.” 

“liiglit in sharing Cavalletto’s incdination to speculate 
with Mr. Merdle? ” 

“Per-fectly, sir,” said Pancks. “I’ve gone into it. 
I’ve made tlio calculations. I’ve worked it. They’re safe- 
and genuine.” Kelieved by having got to this, Mr. Pancks 
took as long a pull as his lungs would permit at his Eastern 
l)ipe, and looked sagaciously and steadily at Clennam while 
inhaling and exhaling too. 

In those moments, Mr. Pancks began to give out the dan- 
gerous infection witli which he was laden. It is the man- 
ner of communicating these diseases; it is the subtle way 
ill which they go about. 

“Ho you mean, my good Pancks,” asked Clennam, eiu- 
phatically, “ that you would put that thousand pounds of 
yours, let us say, for instance, out at this kind of interest? ” 

“Certainly,” said Pancks. “Already done it, sir.” 

Mr. Pancks took another long inhalation, another long 
exhalation, another long sagacious look at Clennam. 

“I tell yon, Mr. Clennam, I’ve gone into it,” said 
Pancks. “He’s a man of immense resources — enormous 
capital — government influence. They’re the best schemes 
afloat. They’re safe. They’re certain.” 
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“ Well! ” returned Clennam, looking first at him gravely, 
and then at the fire gravely. “ You surprise me ! ” 

“Bah!” Panohs retorted. “Don’t say that, sir. It’s 
what you ought to do yourself. Wliy don’t you do as I 
do?” 

Of whom Mr. Paucks had taken the prevalent disease, 
he could no more have told than if ho had unconsciously 
taken a fever. Bred at first, as many physical diseases are, 
in the wickedness of men, and then dissenunated in their 
ignorance, these epidemics, after a period, get communi- 
cated to many sufferers who are neither ignorant nor 
wicked. Mr. Pancks might, or might not, have caught 
the illness himself from a subject of this class; but, in this 
category ho appeared before Clennam, and the infection he 
threw off was all the more virulent. 

“And you have really invested,” Clennam had already 
passed to that word, “your thousand ])ounds, Pancks? ” 
“To be sure, sir!” replied Pancks, boldly, with a puff of 
smoke. “ And only wisli it was ten ! ” 

Now, Clennam had two subjects lying heavy on his lonely 
mind that night; the one, his partner’s long-deferred hope; 
the other, what he had .seen and heard at his inothoj ’s. In 
the relief of having this companion, and of b'oling that he 
could trust him, he yjassed on to both, and both brought 
him round again, with an increase and acceleration of force, 
to his point of departure. 

It came about in the simjdest manner. Quitting the in- 
vestment subjjcct, after an inti*rval of silent looking at the 
fire through the smoke of his pii)e, he told Pancks how 
and why he was occupied with the great National Depart- 
ment. “A hard case it has been, and a hard case it is, on 
Doyce,” he finished by saying, Avith all the honest feeling 
the topic roused in him. 

“Hard indeed,” Pancks acquiesced. “But you manage 
for him, Mr. Clennam? ” 

“ How do you mean? ” 

“Manage the money part of the business?” 

“ Yes. As well as I can.” 

“Manage it better, sir,” said Pancks. “Recompense 
him for his toils and disappointments. Give him the 
chanced of the time. He’ll never benefit himself in that 
way, patient and pre-occupied wprkman. He looks to you, 
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“I do my best, Paiicks,^^ returned Clennam, uneasily* 
to duly weighing and considering these new enter- 
prises, of which I have had no experience, I doubt if I am 
fit for it. I am growing old.” 

Growing old? ” cried Pancks. Ha, ha ! ” 

There was something so indubitably genuine in the won- 
derful laugh, and series of snorts and puffs, engendered in 
Mr. Pancks’ s astonishment at, and utter rejection of, the 
idea, that his being quite in earnest could not be ques- 
tioned. 

‘‘Growing old?” cried Pancks. “Hear, hear, hear! 
Old? Hear liini, hear liim! ” 

The positive refusal expressed in Mr. Pancks’s continued 
snorts, no less than in iliese exclamations, to entertain the 
sentiment for a singles instant, drove Arthur away from it. 
Indeed, lie was fearful of something happening to Mr. 
Pancks, in the violent (‘oniiict that took place between the 
breath he jerked out of liimself and the smoke ho jerked 
into liimself. This abandonment of the second topic threw 
him on the third. 

“ Young, old, or middle-aged, Pancks,” he said, when 
there was a favourable pause, “ I am in a very anxious and 
uncertain state; a state that even leads me to doubt whether 
anything now seeming to belong to nu^, may be really mine. 
Shall I tell you how this is? Shall 1 put a great trust in 
you? ” 

“ You shall, sir,” said Pancks, “ if you believe me worthy 
of it.” 

“Ido.” 

“You may!” IMr. Pancks's short and sharp rejoinder, 
confirmed by the sudden outstretching of his coaly hand, 
was most expressive and convincing. Arthur shook the 
hand warmly. 

He then, softening the nature of his old apprehensions 
as imicli as was possible consistently wdth tlieir being made 
intelligible, and never alluding to his mother by name, but 
speaking vaguely of a relation of his, confided to Mr. 
Pancks a broad outline of the misgivings he entertained, 
and of the interview ho had witnessed. Mr. Pancks lis- 
tened with such interest that, regardless of the charms of 
the Eastern pipe, lie put it in the grate among the fire- 
irons, and occupied his hands during the whole recital in 
so erecting the loops and hooks of hair all over his head, 
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that he looked, when it came to a conclnsion, like a jour- 
neyman Hamlet in conversation with his father’s spirit. 

“ Brings me back, sir,” was his exclamation then, with a 
startling touch on Olennam’s knee, “ brings me back, sir, to 
the Investments! I don’t say anything of your making 
yourself poor, to repair a wrong you never committed. 
That’s you. A man must be himself. But, I say this. 
Bearing you may want money to save your own blood from 
exposure and disgrace — make as much as yon can ! ” 

I Arthur shook his head, but looked at him thoughtfully 
too. 

“Be as rich as you can, sir,” Pancks adjured him with a 
powerful concentration of all his energies on the advice. 
“ Be as rich as you honestly can. It’s your duty. Not for 
your sake, but for the sake of others. Take time by the 
forelock. Poor Mr. Doyce (avIio really Is growing old) 
depends tipon you. Your relative depends upon you. 
You don’t know what depends upon you.” 

“Well, well, well!” leturned Arthur. “Enough for 
tonight.” 

“One word more, Sir, Clennam,” retorted Pancks, “and 
then enough for to-night. Why sliould you leave all tin* 
gains to the gluttons, knaves, and impostorsi;’ Why should 
you leave all the gains that aie to be got, to my proprietor 
and the like of him? Yet you’re always doing it. When 
I say you, I mean such men as you. You know you are. 
Why, I see it every day of my life. I see nothiiig el.se. 
It’s my business to .see it. Therefore I say,” urged 
Pancks, “ Go in and win ! ” 

“But what of Go in and lose?” siiid Arthur. 

“Can’t be done, sir,” returned Pancks. “1 have looked 
into it. Name up, everywhere — immense resources — enor- 
mous capital — great position— high connection — govern- 
ment influence. Can’t bo done ! ” 

Gradually, after this closing exposition, Mr. Pancks sub- 
sided; allowed his hair to droop as much as it ever would 
droop on the utmost persua.sion; reclaimed the pipe from 
the fire-irons, filled it anew, and smoked it out. They said 
little more; Imt were company to one another in silently 
pursuing the same subjects, and did not part until mid- 
night. On taking his leave, Mr. Pancks, when he had 
shaken hands with Clennam, worked completely round him 
before he steamed out at the door. This, Arthur received 
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as an assurance that he might implicitly rely on Pancks, if 
he should ever come to need assistance; either in any of 
the matters of which they had spoken that night, or on any 
other subject that could in any waj’' affect himself. 

At intervals all next day, and even while his attfention 
was fixed on other things, he tliought of Mr, Pancks^s in- 
vestment of his tliousaiid pounds, and of his having 
‘‘looked into it.^^ He thought of Mr. Pancks’ s being so 
sanguine in this matter, and of his not being usually of a 
sanguine cliaracter. lie thought of the great National 
Department, and of the delight it would be to him to see 
Doyce better off’. He thought of the darkly threatening 
place that went by the name of Home in his remembrance, 
and of the gathering shadows Avhicli made it yet more darkly 
threatening than of old. 11(3 observed anew that wherever 
he went, he saw, or lu^ard, or touched, the celebrated name 
of Merdle; he found it difficult ev(3n to lemain at liis desk a 
couple of hours, without liaving it presented to one of his 
bodily senses through some ag(mcy or other. He began to 
tliink it was curious too that it should bo everywhere, and 
that nobody but he should s(‘em to have any mistrust of it. 
Though iiuleed he began to remember, when he got to this, 
even he did not mistrust it; he liad only happened to keep 
aloof from it. 

Such symptoms, when a disease of the kind is rife, are 
usually the signs of sickening. 


CHAPTEll XIV. 

TAKING ADVICE. 

WriKN" it became known to the Britons on the shore of 
the yellow Tiber, that their iiitelligcmt compatriot Mr. Spar- 
kler was made one of the Lords of their Circumlocution 
Office, they took it as a piece of news with which tliey had 
no nearer concern than with any other piece of news — any 
other Accident or Offence — in the English })apers. Some 
laughed; some said, by way of complete excuse, that the 
post was virtually a sinecure, and any fool who could spell 
his name was good enougli for it; some, ami these were the 
more solemn political oracles, said that Decimus did wisely 
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to strengthen himself, and that the sole constitutional pur- 
pose of all places within the gift of Decimus, was, that 
l)eciiiuis strengthen himselL A few bilious Britons 

there were who ^\ould not subscribe to this article of faith; 
but their objection was purely theorelieal. In a practical 
point of view, they listlessly abandoned the matter, as be- 
ing the business of some other Britons unknown, some- 
where^ or nowhere. In like maimer, at home, great iium- 
t}ers of Britons niaiuLihuHl, for as long as four-aud-twtmty 
consecutive hours, that tliose invisible and anonymous Brit- 
ons ought to lake it u}i; and that it* they quietly a(*(pu- 
esced in it, they desei\( d it. But of wliat class the remiss 
Britons W(‘ie cmnjxised, and wlu le tlu3 unlucky creatures 
hid tlumibelves, ami v\ liy tlu'v hid thtmselvv's, and how it 
coustaiitly liappened timt they lu^gleeted tluhr interests, 
when so many other Ibitoiis A\ere(jnit(‘ at a loss to account 
for their not looking «if<(‘r those initMcsts, was not, (dther 
U])on the shore of tin' yellow Tiber or thi‘ shoK^df the black 
Thames, made appaumt to num. 

Mrs. Merdle cinailated the lU'Ws, as sh(‘ loceived con- 
gratulations on it, w'lth acaiel(\ss giace that displayed it 
to advantage, as tlie .setting displays the jtwvel. Yes, she 
sfiid, Edmund had t,ik(*ii the jdai'e. Mr. JMin-dle wished 
him to take it, and he laid taken it. She hoped Edmund 
might like it, but letilly she didn't kn()v\^ Jt would keej) 
Jilni in town a gooil disd, and be prebuTcd tlie couiitrv. 
Still, it 'was not a di^agietsible ])osition — and it was a j)osi- 
tion. Them was no d(*n\ ing that t he thing w.ts a couqdi- 
ment to Mr. IMeidle, and was not a l)ad tiling tor Kdnuuid 
if he liked it. It was justas\\(ll that lie should have 
something to do, ami it was ju^t as wadi tliai he should 
have something for doing it. Whether it would be mote 
agreeable to Edmund tliaii the army, leimiined to bo se(*n. 

Thus the Bosom; ac(*omplished in the art of seeming to 
make things of small a(*couut, and leally enliaiicirig them 
in tlie process. While Henry (Jovvau, wdiom Becimus had 
thrown away, went througli the whole louiul of lii.s acquaint- 
ance between the Gate of tlui People and the town of Al- 
bano, vowing, almost (but not (juite) with tears in his eyes, 
that Sparkler was tlie sweetest-teinjiered, simplest-hearted, 
altogether most loveable jackass that ever grazed on the 
public common; and that only one circumstance could have 
delighted him (Gowau) more, than his (the beloved jack* 
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uss’s) getting this post, and that would have been his 
(Gowaii^s) getting it himself. He said, it was the very 
thing for Sparkler. There was nothing to do, and he 
would do it chanuingly; there was a handsome salary to 
draw, and he would draw it charmingly; it was a delight- 
ful, ap])ropriate, capital appointment; and he almost for- 
gave the donor his slight of liimself, in liis joy that the 
dear donkiy for Avhom he laid vso great an affection was so 
admirably stabled. Nor did liis benevolence stop here. 
He took ]jains, on all so(dal occasions, to draw Mr. Spar- 
hhn* out, and make him conspicuous before the company; 
and, altliougli llie considerate aedion always resulted in that 
young genlhnnau\s making a dreary and forlorn mental 
sp('oia(dc of l)inis(df, the friendly intention was not to bo 
d(jubled. 

lJnh‘ss, ii.deed, ib (diam^ed to be doubted by the object 
\)[‘ Mr. Sparkler’s atTections. ^liss kanny was now in the 
ilillicult siliiatiou of l)elng univ<n*sa}ly known in tluit light, 
and of not liaving disjnissed Mr. Sparkler, however capri- 
^•ionsly sli(i nsrd him. llem*(‘, slio was sniliciently identi- 
I’kmI wil li tlui g<‘nl lemaii to find coinprojiiised by his being 
morii iJiaiL UMUilly ridicmloiis; and hence, being by no 
means debc’hnit in (juickn(*ss, she sonietinu'S came to his 
ics(‘no against (Jowan, and did him vciy good service. 
Ikit, while doing this, slu^ was adiaimal of him, undeter- 
ni lin'd wln'llier lo get rid of him or moie decidedly encour- 
age him, distracied Avith a]>})rchensions that she Avas every 
day ))ecoming m()r(} and more immeshed in lier uncertain- 
ti(is, and lorluri'd by inisgiAiiigs that Mrs. Merdie tri- 
um[)hed in her dis(n*ss. AVilh this tumult iii her mind, it 
is no sul)jt‘(‘t for siirprise that !Miss Fanny came home one 
night in a stale of agitation from a coiu'crt and ball at Mrs. 
Merdlo’s liousig and, oji her sister affect ionately trying to 
S(a)tlH^ Inn*, pnsln'd that sisUu* aAvay from the toilette-tablo 
at. Avliicli she sat angrily trying to cry, and declared with a 
heaving bosom that she detested very body, and she wished 
slu* Avas d('ad. 

“Dear Fanny, Avhat is the matli'i? Tell me.^^ 

“Matter, you little ]\Iole,” said Fanny. “If you were 
not tlu^ blimic'st of tlie blind, you Avould have no occasion 
to ask me. The idea of daring to ])rotend to assert that 
you have eyes iii your head, aud yet ask me what’s the 
! natter ! ’’ 

..'O 
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Is it Mr. Sparkler, dear? 

Mis- ter Spar-kler ! ” repeated I^'aiiny, with unbounded 
scorn, as if he were the last subject in the Solar system 
that could possibly be near her mind. jMiss Bat, it 

is not.” 

Immediately afterwards, she became remorseful for hav- 
ing called her sister names; declaring with sobs that she 
knew she made herself hateful, but that everybody drove 
her to it. 

“ I don’t think you are well to-niglit, dear Fanny.” 

Stuff and nonsense!” replied the young lady, turning 
angry again; ^‘I am as well as you are. Porha])S 1 might 
say, better, and yet make no boast of it.” 

Poor liittle Dorrit, not seeing her way to the offering of 
any soothing words that would escape repudiation, deemed 
it best to remain quiet. At lirst, Fanny took this ill, too; 
protesting to her looking-glass, that of all the trying sisters 
a girl could have, she did thijik tlio most trying sister was 
a flat sister. That she kiujw she was at times a wretched 
temper; that she knew she made herself hateful; that when 
she made hersedf hateful, nothing would do her half the 
good of being told so; but that, being afflicted with a flat 
sister, she never v^ts told so, and tlie consequence res\ilted 
that she was absolutely tempted and goadtal into making 
herself disagreeable. Besidc's (she angrily told her looking- 
glass), she didn’t want to be forgiven. It was not a right 
example, that she should be constantly stoo])ing to bo for- 
given by a younger sister. And this was the Art of it — 
that she was always being pla<ied in the })osition of being for- 
given, whether she liked it or not. Finally she burst into 
violent weeping, and, wlien her sister came and sat close 
at her side to comfort her, said, Amy, you’re an Angel! ” 
I tell you what, my Pet,” said Fanny, when her 
sister’s gentleness had calmed her, now comes to this: 
that things cannot and shall not go on as they are at pres- 
ent going on, and that there must be an end of this, one 
way or other,” 

As the announcement was vague, though very peremp- 
tory, Little Dorrit returned, ^^Let us talk about it.” 

Quite so, my dear,” assented Fanny, as she dried her 
eyes. Let us talk about it. I am rational again now, 
and you shall advise me. WUl you advise me, my sweet 
child? ” 
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Even Amy smiled at the notion, but she said, "I will, 
Fanny, as well as 1 can.” 

Thank you, dearest Amy,” returned Fanny, kissing her. 

You are my Anchor.” 

Having embraced her Anchor with great affection, Panliy 
took a bottle of sweet toilette water from the table, and 
called to her maid for a fine handkerchief. She then dis- 
missed that attendant for the night, and went on to be ad-, 
vised; dabbing her eyes and forehead from time tp time, 
to cool them. 

‘‘My love,” Fanny began, “our characters and points.of 
view are sufficiently different (kiss me again, my darling), 
to make it very prolxible that 1 sliall surprise you by what 
1 am going to say. WHiat I am going to say, my dear, is, 
that notwithstanding onr proixuly, we labour, socially 
speaking, undm* disadvantage's. You don’t quite under- 
stand what 1 mean, Amy?” 

“1 have no doubt 1 shall,” said Amy, mildly, “after a 
few words moie.” 

“ Well, my dear, wluit J imain is, that we are, after all, 
new comers into fashionable lil'e.” 

“ I am sure, Fanny,” Little Dorrit interposed in her 
zealous admiration, “no cm' need find that out in you.” 

“Well, my dear child, perha])s not,” said Fanny, 
“though it’s most kind and most affectionate in you, you 
precious girl, to say so.” Her slie dabbed her sister’s 
forehead, and blew ujxni it a little. “But, you are,” re- 
sumed Fanny, “as is well known, the dearest little thing 
that ever was! To resume, my child. Pa is extremely 
gentlemanly and extremely well informed, but he is, in 
some trifling res])ects, a little different from otlier gentle- 
men of his fortune ; partly on account of what he has gone 
through, poor dear; ])artly, 1 fancy, on account of its often 
Tunning in his mind that other ])eo])le arc thinking about 
that, while lie is talking to lliem. Uncle, my love, is alto- 
gether unpresentable. Though a dear creature to whom I 
nm tenderly attached, Ik'. is, socially speaking, shocking. 
Edward is frightfully expensive and dissipated. I don’t 
mean that there is anything ungenteel in that itself-r-far 
from it — but 1 do mean that lie doesn’t do it well, and thai 
he doesn’t, if I may so express myself, get the money’s- 
worth in the sort of dissipated reputation that attaches to 
Lim.” 
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Poor Edward! sighed Little Dorrit, with the whole 
family history in th^ sigh. 

‘‘Yes. Alid .poor you and me, too,’’ returned Pannj", 
rather sharply. “Very true! Then, my dear, we have no 
mother, and we have a Mrs. General. And I tell you 
again, darling, that Mrs. General, if I may reverse a com- 
mon proverb and adapt it to her, is a cat in gloves who %oill 
catch mice. That woman, I am quite sure and confident, 
will be our mother-in-law.” 

“I can hardly tliink, Fanny ” Fanny stopped her. 

♦“i^ow, don’t argue with me about it, Amy,” said she, 
“ because I know better.” Feeling that she had been sharp 
again, she dabbed lier sister’s forehead again, and blew 
upon it again. “To resume once more, my dear. It then 
becomes a question with me (I am proud and spirited, 
Amy, as you very well know : too much so, I dare say) 
whether I shall make up my mind to take it upon myself 
to carry the family through.” 

“How?” asked her sister, anxiously. 

“I will not,” said Fanny, without answering the ques- 
tion, “submit to be niother-in-lawed by Mrs. General; and 
I will not submit to be, in any respect whatever, either 
patronised or tormented by Mrs. Merdl(\” 

Little Dorrit laid her hand upon the hand tliat held the 
bottle of sweet water, with a still more anxious look. 
Fanny, quite punishing her own f()relK‘ad with the velu'- 
inent dabs she now began to give it, fitfully Avent on, 

“That he has, somehow or other, and how is of no 
consequence, attained a very good position, no one can 
deny. That it is a very good connection, no one can deny. 
And as to the question of clever or not clever, I doubt very 
much whether a clever husband would be suitable to me. 
I cannot submit. I should not lie able to defer to him 
enough.” 

“0, my dear Fanny!” ox])ostulalial Little Dorrit, uporii 
wliom a kind of terror had been stealing as she perceived 
what her sister meant. “ If you loved any omj, all this feel- 
ing would change. If you loved any one, you would no* 
more be yourself, but you would quite lose and forget your- 
self in your devotion to him. If you loved him, Fan- 
ny ” Fanny had stopped tlie dabbing hand, and was 

looking at her fixedly. 

“O, indeed!” cried Fanny. “Really? Bless me, how 
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much some people know of some subjects ! They say every 
one has a subject, and I certainly seem to have hit upon 
yours, Amy. There, you little thing, I was dhly in fun,” 
dabbing her sister’s forehead; “but, don’t you be a silly 
puss, and don’t you think flightily and eloquently about 
degenerate impossibilities. There! Now, I’ll go back to 
myself.” ^ 

“Bear Fanny, let me say first, that I would far i^^ther 
we worked for a scanty living again, than I would see you 
rich and married to Mr. Sparkler. ” 

you say, my dear?” retorted Fanny. “Why, of 
course, I will let you say anything. There is no constraint 
upon you, I hope. We are together to talk it over. And 
as to marrying Mr. Sparkler, 1 have not the least intention 
of doing so to-night, my dear, or to-morrow morning 
either.” 

“But at some time? ” 

“At no time, for an^dliing T know at present,” answered 
Fanny, with indifference. Tlien, suddenly changing her 
indifference into a burning restlessness, she added, “You 
talk about the clever men, you little thing! It’s all very 
fine and easy to talk about the clever men; but where are 
they? I don’t S('e them anywhere near 7ne ! ” 

“]\Iy dear Fanny, so short a time ” 

“'Short lime or long tinu',” interrupttHl Fanu}", “I am 
impatient of our situation, 1 don't like our situation, and 
very little would induct*, me to change it. Other girls, dif- 
ferently reared and differently circumstanced altogether, 
might wonder at what I say or may do. Let them. They 
are driven by their livt*s and characters; I am driven by 
mine.” 

“ Fanny, my dear Fanny, you know that you have qual- 
ities to make you the wife of one very superior to Mr. 
Sparkler. ” 

“Amy, my dear Amy,” retorted Fanu}’, parodying her 
words, “ I know that I w'ish to have a more defined and 
distinct position, in which I can assert myself with greater 
effect against that insolent woman.” 

“ Would you therefore — forgive my asking, Fanny — 
therefore marry her sou? ” 

“ Why, perhaps,” said Fanny, with a triumphant smile. 
“There may be many less promising ways of arriving at an 
end than that, my dear. That piece of insolence naay 
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think, now, that it would be a great success to get her son 
oflf upon me, and shelve me. But, perhaps she little 
thinks how I would retort upon her if I married her son. 
I would oppose her in everything, and compete with her. 
I would make it the business of my life.^^ ' 

Fanny set down the bottle wlien she came to this, and 
walked about the room; always stopping and standing still 
while she spoke. 

‘^One thing I could certainly do, my cliild; I could make 
her older. And I would ! ” 

This was followed by another walk. 

I would talk of her as an old woman. I would pre- 
tend to know — if I didn’t, but J should from her son — 
all about her age. And she should hear me say, Amy: 
affectionately, quite dutifully and affectionately: how 
well she looked, considering her lime of life. I could 
make her seem older, at once, by being myself so much 
younger. I ma)'' not be as handsome as she is; I am not a 
fair judge of that question, I siippose; but, I know I 
am handsome enough to be a thorn in her side. And I 
would be ! ” 

“My dear sister, would you condemn yourself to an nn- 
happy life for this? ” 

“ It wouldn’t be an unhappy lib^, Amy. It would be the 
life I am fitted for. Whether by disposition, oi- Avhether 
i>y circumstances, is no matter; J am better fitted for such 
a life than for almost any (jtlier,” 

There was something of a desolate tone in these words; 
but, with a short jjroud laugli she took anotlier walk, and 
after passing a great looking-glass came to another stop. 

“Figure! Figure, Amy! Well. Tlie woman has a 
good figure. I will give her her due, and not deny it. 
But, is it so far beyond all ofh(u*s that it is altogether un- 
approachable? Upon my word, I am not so sure of it. 
Give some much younger women the latitude as to dress 
that she has, being married; and we would see about that, 
my dear ! 

Something in the thought that was agreeable and flatter- 
ing, brought her back to her seat in a gayer temper. She 
took lier sister’s hands in liers, and clapped all four hands 
above her head as she looked in her sister’s face laughing: 

“ And the dancer, Amy, that she has quite forgotten — 
the dancer who boro no sort of resemblance to me, and of 
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whom I never remind her, oh dear no! — should dance 
through her life, and dance in her way, to such a tune as 
would disturb her insolent placidity a little. Just a little, 
luy dear Amy, just a little ! 

Meeting an earnest and imploring look in Amy\s face, 
she brought the four hands down, and laid only one on 
Ainy\s lips. 

“Xow, don’t argue with me, child,” slie said in a sterner 
way, because it is of lu) use. I understand these subjects 
much belter than you do. I have not nearly made up my 
mind, but it may bo. Now we have talked this over com- 
fortably, and may go to bed. You. ])est and dearest little 
mouse, Good inght!” With those words Fanny weighed 
her Anchor, and — having taken so mncli advice — left off 
being advised for that occasion. 

Tlienceforward, Amy observed Air. Sparkler’s treatment 
by his enslaver, witli new reasons for attaching iiuportance 
to all that passc’d betwcam them. Tliero were times when 
Fanny a])peartul (piito unable to endure his mental feeble- 
ness, and when she bcH’anic so sliarply impatient of it that 
she would all but dismiss him for good. Tliere were other 
times when she got on mueli bettor with him; when he 
amused her, and when her sense of superiority seemed to 
counterbalance tliat opposite side of the scale. If Mr. 
Sparkler had been otlicr than the faith fullest and most 
sidnnissivo of swains, he was suiliciently hard pressed to 
have lied from the sccnie of liis trials, and have set at least 
tlie wliolo distam^.e from Uonio to London between himself 
and his ciudiantrcss. But, lie had no greater will of his 
own than ii boat has when it is towiMl by a steam-ship; and 
he followed his cruel mistress tlirough rough and smooth, 
on equally strong compulsion. 

Mrs. Merdle, during these passages, said little to Fanny, 
but said more about her. She was, as it were, forced to 
look at her through her eye-glass, and in general con- 
versation to allow commendations of her beauty to be 
wrung from her by its irresistible demands. The defiant 
character it assumed when Fanny heard these extol- 
lings (as it generally happened that she did), was not ex* 
pressivo of concessions to the impartial bosom; but, the 
utmost revenge the Ix’^som took was, to say audibly, 
spoilt beauty — lait with that face and shai)e, who could 
wonder? ” 
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It might have been about a month or six weeks after the 
night of the advice, when Little Dorrit began to think she 
detected some new understanding between Mr. Sparkler 
and Fanny. Mr. Sparkler, as if in adherence to some com- 
pact, scarcely ever spoke without first looking towards 
Fanny, for leave. That young lady was too discreet ever 
to look back again; but, if Mr. S])arkler had permission to 
speak, she remained silent; if he had not, sh(3 lierself spoke. 
Moreover, it became plain whenever Ileiny Gowan at- 
tempted to perform the friendly office of drawing him out, 
that he was not to be drawn. And not only that, but 
Fanny would presentl}^ without any pointed applic.ation 
in the world, chance to say sometliing witli such a sting in 
it, that Gowan would draw back as if lie had put his hand 
into a bee-hive. 

There was yet another circumstance Avhich went a long 
way to confirm Little Dorrit in her fears, though it was not 
a great circumstance in itself. ^Ir. Sparkler’s demeanour 
towards herself changed. It beeanie fraternal. Some- 
times, when she was in the outer eindc of assemblies — at 
their own residence, at Mrs. Merdhds, or elsewhere— slie 
would find herself stealthily supported round the waist by 
Mr. Sparkler’s arm. Sir. Sparkler nc^ver offered the 
slightest explanation of this attention; but merely smiled 
with an air of blundering, contented, good-natured pro})ri^'- 
torship, which, in so heavy a gentleman, was ojiiinously 
expressive. 

Little Dorrit was at home one da^'^, thinking Fanny 

with a heavy heart. They had a room at one (*ud of their 
drawing-room suite, n(‘arly all irregular bay-window, ])r()- 
jectiiig over the street, and commanding all the picturesque 
life and variety of the Corso, both u]) and down. At thrive 
or four o’clock in the afternoon, English lime, the view 
from this window was very bright and ])eculiar; and Little 
Doirit used to sit and muse here, much as slio had boon 
used to wile UAvay tlio time in her balcony at Venice. 
Seated thus one day, she was softly touch(‘d on the shoul- 
<ler, and Fanny said, ‘‘Well, Ajiiy dear,’^ and took her 
seat at her side. Tluur seat was a part of the window; 
when there was anything in the way of a procession going 
on, they used to have bright draperies hung out at the win- 
dow, and used to kneel or sit on this seat, and look out at 
it, leaning on the brilliant colour. But there was no pro- 
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cession that day, and Little Dorrit was rather surprised by 
Fanny’s being at home at that hour, as she was generally 
out oil horseback then. 

“Well, Amy,” said Fanny, “what are you thinking of, 
little one? ” 

“ I was thinking of you, Fanny.” 

“No? What a coincidence ! I declare here’s some one 
(dse. You were not thinking of this some one else too; 
were you, Amy?” 

Amy had been thinking of this some one else too; for, 
it was Mr. Sparkler. She did not say so, however, as she 
gave him her hand. Mr. Sparkler came and sat down on 
the otlier side of her, and she felt tlie fraternal railing 
come behind lier, and apparently stretch on to include 
Fanny. 

“Well, my little sister,” said Fanny, with a sigh, “I 
suppose you know what this means? ” 

“ She’s as Ix^iutiful as she’s doated on,” stammered Mr. 
Sparkler — “and there’s no nonsense about her — it’s ar- 
ranged ” 

“ You needn’t explain, Edmund,” said Fanny. 

“No, my love,” said ilr. Sparkler. 

“In short, pet,” proceeded Fanny, “on the whole, we 
are engaged. We must tell papa about it, either to-night 
or to-morrow, according to the opportunities. Then it’s 
done, and very little Tuore need be said.” 

“My dear Fanny,” said Mr. Sparkler, with deference, 
“ I should lik(‘. to say a word to Am3^” 

“Well, well! Say it, for goodness’ sake,” returned the 
young lady. 

“I am convinced, my dear Amj-,” said Mr. Sparkler, 
“that if ever there was a girl, next to your highly endowed 
and beautiful sister, who had no nonsense about her ” 

“We know all about that, Edmund,” interposed Miss 
Fanny. “Never mind that. Pray go on to something 
else besides our having no nonsense about us.” 

“Yes, my love,” said Mr. Sparkler. “And I assure 
you, Amy, that nothing can be a greater happiness to my- 
self, myself — next to the happiness of being so highly 
honoured with the choice of a glorious girl who hasn’t an 
atom of ” 

“Pray, Edmund, pray!” interrupted Fanny, with, a 
slight pat of her pretty foot upon the floor. 
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love, you^re quite right, said Mr. Sparkler, ^^and 
I know I have a habit of it. What I wished to declare was, 
that nothing can be a greater happiness to myself, myself — 
next to the happiness of being united to pre-eminently the 
most glorious of girls — than to have the happiness of culti- 
vating the affectionate acquaintance of Amy. I may not 
myself said Mr. Sparkler manfully, be up to the mark 
on some other subjects at a short notice, and 1 am aware 
that if you were to poll Society the general opinion would 
be that I am not; but on the subject of Amy, I am up to 
the mark ! 

Mr. Sparkler kissed her, in witness thereof. 

‘^A knife and fork and an apartment,^’ ]>roceeded Mr. 
Sparkler, growing, in comparison witli liis oratorical ante- 
cedents, quite diffuse, “will (».ver be at Amy’s disposal. 
My Governor, I am sure, will always be proud to entertain 
one whom I so mucli esteem. And regarding my mother,” 
said Mr. Sjmrkler, “ who is a remarkably fine woman, 
with ” 

“Edmund, Edmund!” cried iliss Fanny, as before. 

“ With submission, my soul,” pleaded Mr. Sparkler. “ I 
know I have a habit of it, and 1 thank you very much, my 
adorable girl, for taking the trouble to correct it; but my 
mother is admitted on all sides to be a remarkably fine 
woman, and she really hasn’t any.” 

“That may be, or may not be,” returned Fanny, “but 
.pray don’t mention it any more.” 

“I will not, my love,” said Mr. S])arkler. 

“Then, in fact, you have nothing more to say, Edmund; 
have you? ” inquired Fanny. 

“So far from it, my adorable girl,” answered Mr. Spar- 
kler, “I apologise for having said so much.” 

Mr. Sparkler perceived, by a kind of inspiration, that 
the question implied had he not better go? He therefore 
withdrew the fraternal railing, and neatly said that he 
thought he would, with submission, take his leave. He 
did not go without being congratulated by Amy, as well as 
she could discharge that office in the flutter and distress of 
her spirits. 

When lie was gone, she said, “0, Fanny, Fanny I and 
turned to her sister in the bright window, and fell upon her 
bosom and cried there. Fanny laughed at fi^st; but soon 
laid lier face against her sister’s and cried too — a little. 
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It was the last time Fanny* ever showed that there was 
any hidden, suppressed, or conquered feeling in her on that 
matter. From that hour, the way she had chosen lay be- 
fore her, and she trod it with her own imperious Self- 
willed step. 


CHAPTER XV. 

KO JUST CAUSE OR IMPEDHIENT WHY THESE TWO 
PERSONS SHOULD NOT RE JOINED TOGETHER. 

Mr. Dokrtt, on being iiHormed by his elder daughter 
that she liad accepted matrimonial overtures from Mr. 
Sparkler, to whom she had plighted her troth, received the 
communication at once with great dignity and with a large 
display of parental pri(h‘; his dignity dilating with the 
widened prospect of advantageous ground from which to 
make acquaintances, and his ]>arental ])ride being developed 
by Miss Fanny’s ready sympathy with that great object of 
his existence. He gave lier to understand that her noble 
ambition found harmonious cohoes in his lieart; and be- 
stowed his blessing on her, as a child brimful of duty and 
good principle, self-devoted to the aggrandisement of the 
family nann\ 

To Mr. Sparkler, when IMiss Fanny permitted him to ap- 
pear, Mr. Horrit said, lie would not disguise that the alli- 
ance Mr. Sparkler did him the honour to propose was highly 
congenial to his feelings; both as being in unison with the 
spontaneous affections of his daughter Fanny, and as open- 
ing a family coniKHdion of a gratifying nature with Mr. 
Merdle, the master spirit of the age. Mrs. Merdle also, 
as a leading lady rich in distinction, elegance, grace, and 
beauty, he mentioned in very laudatory terms. He felt it 
his duty to remark (ho "was sure a gentleman of Mr. Spar- 
kler’s line sense would interpret liiin with all delicacy), 
that he could m^t consider this proposal definitively deter- 
mined on, until he should have had the privilege of hold- 
ing some correspondence with Mr. Merdle; and of ascer- 
taining it to bo so far accordant with the views of that 
eminent gentleman as that his (Mr. Dorrit’s) daughter 
would be received ou that footing, which her station in life 
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and her dowry and expectations warranted him in requiring 
that she should maintain in what he trusted lie might be 
allowed, without the appearance of being mercenary, to call 
the Eye of the Great World. While saying this, which 
his character as a gentleman of some little station, and his 
character as a father, equally demanded of him, he would 
not be so diplomatic as to conceal that the proposal re- 
mained in hopeful abeyance and under conditional accept- 
ance, and that he thanked Mr. Sparkler for the compliment 
rendered to himself and to his family. He concluded with 
some further and more general observations on the — ha — 
character of an independent gentleman, and the — hum — 
character of a possibly too partial and admiring parent. 
To sum the whole up shortly, he received Mr. Sparkler's 
offer very much as he would have received three or four 
half-crowns from him in the da3\s that were gone. 

Mr. Sparkler, finding himself stunned by the words thus 
heaped upon his inoffensive head, nuuh', a brief tliougli per- 
tinent rejoinder; the same being neither more nor less than 
that he had long perceived ]\Iiss Fanny to have no nonsense 
about her, and that he had no doubt of its being all riglit 
with his Governor. At that point, the object of liis affe(*- 
tions shut him up like a box Avith a spring lid, and sent 
him away. 

Proceeding shortly afterwards to pay his respects to the 
Bosom, Mr. Dorrit was received by it Avith great considera- 
tion. Mrs, Merdle had heard of this affair from Edmund. 
She had been surprised at first, because she had not tliought 
Edmund a marrying man. Society liad not thought Ed- 
mund a marrying man. Still, of course slie had seen, as 
a Avoman (we Avomen did instinctively see these thingvS, Mr. 
Dorrit!), that Edmund had been immensely capti Abated by 
Miss Dorrit, and she had oi)eiily said that Mr. Dorrit had 
much to answer for in bringing so charming a girl abroad 
to turn the heads of his countrymen. 

‘‘Have I the lionour to conclude, madam, said Mr. Dor- 
rit, “that the direction Avhich Mr. Sparklers affections 
have taken, is — ha — approved of by you? 

“I assure you, Mr. Dorrit,’^ returned the lady, “that, 
personally, I am charmed. 

That was very gratifying to Mr. Dorrit. 

“Personally,” repeated Mrs. Merdle, “charmed.” 

Tliis casual repetition of the word personally, moved Mr. 
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Dorrit to express his hope that Mr. Merdle^s approval, too^ 
would not be wanting? 

cannot,” said Mrs. Merdle, ‘‘take upon myself to an- 
swer positively for Mr, Merdle; gentlemen, especially 
gentlemen who are what Society calls capitalists, having 
their own ideas of these matters. But 1 should think — 
merely giving an opinion, Mr. Dorrit — 1 should think Mr. 
Merdle would be upon the whole,” here she had a review 
of herself before adding at her leisure, “quite charmed.” 

At the mention of gentlemen whom Society called capi- 
talists, Mr. Dorrit had coughed, as if some internal demur 
were breaking out of liim. Mrs. Merdle had observed it, 
and went on to take up the cue. 

“Though indeed, Mr. Dorrit, it is scarcely necessary for 
me to make that remark, except in tlie mere openness of 
saying what is ui)permost to one wliom I so highly regard, 
and with whom 1 liope 1 may have the pleasure of being 
brought into still more agreeable relations. For, one can- 
not but see the great probability of your (fonsideriiig such 
things from Mr. Merdle^s own point of view, except indeed 
that circumstances liave made it Mr. Merdle’s accidental 
fortune, or misfortune, to be engaged in business transac- 
tions, and that they, however vast, may a little cramp his 
horizon. I am a very child as to having any notion of busi- 
ness,” said Mrs. Merdle; “but, I am afraid, Mr. Dorrit, it 
may have that tciideiicy ” 

This skilful see-saw of JMr. Dorrit and Mrs. Merdle, so 
that each of them sent the other up, and each of them sent 
the other down, and neither had the advantage, acted as a 
sedative on ]Mr. Dorrit’ s cough. He remarked, with his 
utmost politeiu'ss, that he must beg to protest against its 
being sup])os(‘d, even by !Mrs. !Merdle, the accomplished 
and graceful (to which compliment she bent lierself), that 
such enterprises as Mr. Merdle’s, apart as they were from 
the puny undertakings of the rest of men, had any lower 
tendency than to enlarge nnd expand the genius in which 
they were conceived. “You are generosity itself,” said 
Mrs. Merdle in return, smiling her best smile; “ let us hope 
so. But I confess 1 am almost superstitious in my ideas 
about business,” 

Mr. Dorrit threw in another compliment here, to the 
effect that business, like the time which was precious in it, 
was made for slaves; and that it was not for Mrs. Merdle, 
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who ruled all hearts at her supreme pleasure, to have any- 
thing to do with it. Mrs. Merdle laughed, and conveyed 
to Mr. Dorrit an idea that the Bosom flushed — which was 
one of her best effects. 

“I say so much,” she then explained, merely because 
Mr. Merdle has always taken the greatest interest in Ed- 
mund, and has always expressed the strongest desire to ad- 
vance his prospects. Edmund^ s public position 1 think you 
know. His private position rests wholly with Mr. Merdle. 
In my foolish incapacity for business, I assure you I know 
no more.” 

Mr. Dorrit again expressed, in his own way, the senti- 
ment that business was below the ken of enslavers and 
enchantresses. He Mien mentioned his intention, as a gen- 
tleman and a parent, of writing to Mr. Merdle. Mrs. ]\le.r- 
dle concurred wnth all her heart- -or with all her art, which 
was exactly the same thing— and lierself dispatched a pre- 
paratory letter by the next post, to th(^ (*ighth ^vonder of 
the world. 

In his epistolary communication, as in his dialogues and 
discourses on the great question to wliich it related, [Mr. 
Dorrit surrounded tlie subject with flourishes, as writing- 
masters embellish copy-books ami cyph(U‘ing-books : where 
the titles of the elementary rules of arithmetic diverge into 
swans, eagles, griflins, and other caligraphic recreations, 
and where the (ja])ifal letters go out of their minds and 
bodies into ecstasies of pen and ink. Nevertheless, he did 
render the purport of his letter sufii(dontly clear, to enable 
Mr. Merdle to make a decent pretence of having learnt it 
from that source. Mr. Merdle replied to it, acjcordiiigly. 
Mr. Dorrit replied to Air. Merdle; Mr# ATerdh^ replied 
to Mr. Dorrit; and it was soon announced that the cor- 
responding powers liad come to a satisfactory understand- 
ing. 

Now, and not before. Miss Fanny burst upon the scene, 
completely arrayed for lier new part. Now, and not be- 
fore, she wholly absorbed Mr. Sparkler in her light, and 
shone for both, and twenty more. No longer feeling that 
want of a defined place and character whieli had caused her 
so mirch trouble, this fair ship began to steer steadily on a 
shaped course, and to swim with a weight and balance that 
developed her sailing qualities. 

‘‘The preliminaries being so satisfactorily arranged, 1 
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think I will now, my dear,^^ said Mr. Dorrit, annoiince-r- 
hu — formally, to Mrs. General 

^^Papa,” returned Panny, taking him up short, upon 
that name, don’t see what Mrs. General has got to do 
Avith it.” 

*‘My dear,” said Mr. Dorrit, ^^it will be an act of (Cour- 
tesy to — hum — a lady, Avell bred and refined ” 

‘‘Oh! I am sick o£ Mrs. General’s good breeding and 
refinement, papa,” said Fanny. “I am tired of Mrs. 
General.” 

“Tired,” repeated Mr. Dorrit, in rex)roachful astonish- 
ineiit, “of — ha — Mrs. General!” 

“ Quite disgusted Avith her, pajia,” said Fanny. “ I really 
don’t see what she has to do with my marriage. Let 
]it‘r keep to lier own matrimonial projects — if she has 
any.” 

“Fanny,” returned INfr. Dorrit, wdth a grave and weighty 
sloAAuiess upon liim, (*onti-asting strongl}" Avith his daughter’s 
levity : “ I b(‘g tlic favour of your exx)laining — ha — what it 
is 3’ou imnui.” 

“I mean, i)apa,” said Fanny, “ that if Mrs. General 
should ha]ipeu to have any matrimonial X)rojects of her OAvn, 
I dare say they are quite enough to oeeupy her sjiare time. 
And that if she has not, so much tlie better; but still I 
don’t Avish to liave tlie lionour of making announcements to 
her.” 

“Permit me to ask you, Fanny,” said Mr. Dorrit, “why 
not? ” 

“Decauso slm can find my engagement out for herself, 
papa,” retorted Fanny. “Slie is Avatchfiil enough, I dare 
say. T tliink I have seen her so. Let her find it out for 
lierself. If she should not find it out for herself, she will 
knoAV it Avhen I am married. And I hoi)e you Avill not con- 
sider me Avanting in affection for you, pajia, if I say it 
strikesnie that Avill be quite time enough for JIrs. General.” 

“Fanny,” returned Mr, Dorrit, “ I am amazed, I am dis- 
])leascd, l)y this — hum— this capricious and unintelligible 
display of animosity towards — ha — Mrs. General.” 

“Do not, if you please, papa,” urged Fanny, “call it 
animosity, because I assure you I do not consider Mrs. 
General worth my animosity.” 

At this, Mr. Dorrit rose from his chair with a fixed look 
of severe reproof, and remained standing in his dignity 
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before his daughter. His daughter, turning the bracelet 
on her arm, and now looking at him, and now looking from 
him, said, “Very well, papa. I am truly sorry if you 
don’t like it; but I can’t help it. I am not a child, and 1 
am not Aiu}^, and I must speak.” 

“Fanny,” gasped Mr. Dorrit, after a majestic silence, “if 
X request you to remain here, while I formally announce to 
Mrs. General, as an exemplary lady, who is — hum — a 
trusted member of this family, the — ha — the change that is 
contemplated among us; if I — ha — not only request it, but 
— hum — insist upon it ” 

“Oh, papa,” Fanny broke in with pointed signifieanc(‘, 
“if you make so much of it as that, I have in duty nothing 
to do but comply. I ]io])e I may have my thoughts upon 
the subject, however, for I really cannot help it under th(‘ 
circumstances.” So, Fanny sat down with a meekness 
which, in the junction of extrcnnes, became defiance; and 
her father, either not deigning to answer, or not knowing 
what to an.swer, summoned Mr. Tinkler into his presence. 

“Mrs. Oeneral ” 

Mr, Tinkler, unused to receive such short orders in con- 
nection with the fair varnisher, paused. Mr. Dorrit, s(m*- 
ing the whole Mavshal.sea and all its Testimonials in the 
pause, instantly flew at him with, “How dare you, sir? 
What do you mean? ” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” pleaded Mr. Tinkler, “T was 
wishful to know ” 

“You wished to know nothing, sir,” eried Mr. Dorrit, 
highly flushed. “Don’t tell me you did. Ha. You didn’t. 
You are guilty of mockery, sir.” 

“I assure you, sir ” Mr. Tinkhn* began. 

“Don’t assure me!” snid Mr. Dorrit. “I will not be 
assured by a domestic. You are guilty of mockery. You 
shall leave me — hum — the whole establishment shall leave 
me. What are you waiting for? ” 

“Only for my orders, sir.” 

“It’s false,” said Mr. Dorrit, “you have your orders. 
Ha — hum. My compliments to Mrs. General, and T beg 
the favour of her coming to me, if quite convenient, for a 
few minutes. Those are your orders.” 

In his execution of this mission, Mr. Tinkler perhaps 
expressed that Mr. Dorrit was in a raging fume. However 
that was, Mrs. General’s skirts were very speedily heard 
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outside, coming along — one might almost have said bouncing 
along — with unusual expedition. Albeit, they settled down 
at the door and swept into the room with their customary 
coolness. 

^‘Mrs. General,” said Mr. Dorrit, ^Hake a chair.” 

Mrs. General, with a graceful curve of acknowledgment, 
descended into the chair which Mr. Dorrit offered. 

Madam,” pursued that gentleman, ‘^as you have had 
the kindness to undertake the — hum — formation of my 
daughters, and as I am persuaded that nothing nearly 

affecting them can — ha — be indifferent to you ” 

Wholly impossible,” said Mrs. General in the calmest 
of ways. 

— I therefore wdsh to announce to you, madam, that 
my daughter now present ” 

Mrs. General made a slight iTielination of her head to 
Fanny. Who made a very low inclination of her head to 
Mrs. General, and came loftily upright again. 

“ — That my daugliter Fanny is — ha — contracted to be 
married to ^Mr. Sparkhn*, with wliom you are acquainted. 
Hence, madam, you will be relieved of half your difficult 
charge — ha — difficult charge.” Mw Dorrit repeated it 
with his angry eye on Fanny. ‘Hhit not, I hope, to the — 
hum — diminution of any other portion, direct or indirect, 
of the footing you have at present the kindness to occupy 
in my famil3\” 

‘‘ Mr. Dorrit,” ndurned Jlrs. General, with her gloved 
hands resting on one another in exemplary repose, is ever 
( onsiderate, and ever but too ap})reciativo of my friendly 
services.” 

(Miss Fannj' coughed, as much as to say, ‘^You are 
right.”) 

Miss Dorrit has ]io doubt exercised the soundest discre- 
tion of which the circumstances admitted, and I trust will 
allow me to offer her my sincere congratulations. When 
free from the trammels of passion,” Mrs. General closed 
her eyes at tlic word, as if she could not utter it, and see 
anybody; ‘^when occurring with the approbation of near 
relatives; and when cementing the proud structure of a 
family edifice; these are usually auspicious events. I 
trust Miss Dorrit will allow me to offer her my best con- 
gratulations.” 

Here Mrs. General stopped, and added internally, for 
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the setting’ of her face, *‘Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, 
and prism.” 

^‘Mr, Dorrit,” she siiperadded aloud, ever most 
•obliging; and for the attention, and I will add distinction, 
of having this confidence imparted to me by himself and 
Miss Dorrit at this early time, I beg to offer the tribute of 
my thanks. My thanks, and my congratulations, are 
•equally the meed of Mr. Dorrit and of Miss Dorrit.” 

^‘To me,” observed Miss Fanny, they are excessively 
gratifying — inexpressibly so. The relief of finding that 
you have no objection to make, Mrs. General, quite takes 
a load off my mind, I am sure. I hardly know what I 
should have done,” said Fanny, ‘‘if you had interposed any 
objection, Mrs, General.” 

Mrs. General changed her gloves, as to the right glove 
being uppermost and the left undermost, with a Prunes and 
Prism smile. 

“To preserve your approbation, Mrs. General,” said 
Fanny, returning the smile witli one in which there was no 
trace of those ingredients, will of course bo the highest 
object of my married life; to lose it, would of course be 
perfect wretchedness. 1 am sure your great kindness will 
not object, and 1 liope papa will not object, to my correct- 
ing a small mistake you have made, however. The best of 
us are so liable to mistakes, that even you, Mrs. General, 
have fallen into a little error. The attention and distinc- 
tion you have so impressively jnentioned, ]\lrs. General, as 
attaching to this confidence, are, I have no doubt, of the 
most complimentary and gratifying description; but they 
don^t at all proceed from me. Tlie merit of having con- 
sulted you on the subject would have been so great in me, 
that I feel I must not lay claim to it when it really is not 
mine. It is wholly papa’s. 1 am deeply obliged to you 
for your encouragement and patronage, but it was papa who 
asked for it. I have to thank you, Mrs. General, for reliev- 
ing my breast of a great weight by so liandsomely giving 
your consent to my engagement, but you have really noth- 
ing to thank me for. I hope you will always approve of 
my proceedings after I have left home, and that my sister 
also may long remain the favoured object of your conde- 
scension, Mrs. General.” 

With this address, winch was delivered in her politest 
manner, Fanny left the room with an elegant and cheerful 
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air — to tear up-stairs with a flushed face as soon^as she was 
out of hearing, pounce in upon her sister, call her a little^ 
Dormouse, shake her for the better opening of her eyes, 
tell her what had passed below, and ask her what she 
thought about Pa now? 

Towards Mrs. Merdle, the young lady comported herself 
with great independence and self-possession; but not as 
yet with any more decided opening of hostilities. Occa- 
sionally they had a sliglit skirmish, as when Fanny consid- 
ered herself patted on the back by that lady, or as when 
Mrs. Merdle looked particularly young and well; but Mrs. 
Merdle always soon terminated those passages of arms by 
sinking among lier cusliions with the gracefullest indiffer- 
ence, and finding lier attention otherwise engaged. Society 
(for tliat mysterious creature sat upon tlie Seven Hills too) 
found Miss Fanny vastly im})rovod by her engagement. 
She Avas much more .accessible, niiicli more free and engag- 
ing, ]uu(*h less exacting; insomuch that she now entertained 
a host of folloAvcrs and admirers, to the bitter indignation 
of ladies with daughtei’s to marry, who were to be regarded 
as having revolted from Society on the JMiss Dorrit griev- 
ance, and erected a rebellious standard. Enjoying the 
flutter she caused. Miss Dorrit not only haughtily moved 
through it in her own ])roper person, but haughtily, even 
ostentatiously, led ilr. 8i).arkler through it too: seeming to 
say to tliem all, 1 think prop(*r to march among you in 
triumphal procc^ssioii attended by this weak captive in 
bonds, rather than a stronger one, that is my business. 
Enough that I c.hoose to do it!^^ Mr. Sparkler, for his 
part, qucGtioiied nothing; but went wherever he was taken, 
did whatever lie was told, felt tJuit for his bride-elect to be 
distinguislied was for him to be distinguished on the easiest 
terms, and was truly grateful for being so openly acknowl- 
edged. 

The winter passing on towards the spring while this 
condition of affairs prevailed, it became necessary for Mr. 
Sparkler to repair to England, and take his appointed part 
in the expression aiid direction of its genius, learning, com- 
merce, spirit, and sense. The land of Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Bacon, Newton, Watt, the land of a host of past and 
present abstract philosophers, natural philosophers, and 
subduers of Nature and Art in their myriad forms, called 
to Mr. Sparkler to come and take care of it, lest it should 
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perish. Mr. Sparkler, unable to resist the agonised cry 
from the depths of his country’s soul, declared that he 
must go. 

It followed that the question was rendered pressing 
when, where, and how, Mr. Sparkler should be married to 
the foremost girl in all this world with no nonsense about 
her. Its solution, after some little mystery and secrecy, 
Miss Fanny herself announced to her sister. 

“Now, my child,” said she, seeking her out one day, “I 
am going to tell you something. It is only this moment 
broached 5 and naturally I hurry to you the moment it is 
broached.” 

“ Your marriage, Fanny? ” 

“My precious child,” said Fanny, “don’t anticipate me. 
Let me impart my confidence to yon, you flurried little 
thing, in my own way. As to your guess, if I answered it 
literally, I should answer no. For really it is not my 
marriage that is in question, lialf as much as it is Ed- 
mund’s.” 

Little Dorrit looked, and perha})s not altogether without 
cause, somewhat at a loss to understand this fine distinc- 
tion. 

“lam in no difficulty,” exclaimed Fanny, “and m no 
hurry. I am not wanted at any public office, or to give 
any vote anywhere else. But Edmund is. And Edmund 
is deeply dejected at the idea of going away by himself, 
iind, indeed, I don’t like that he vshould be trusted by him- 
self. For, if it’s possible — and it generally is — to do a 
foolish thing, he is sure to do it.” 

As she concluded this impartial summary of the reliance 
that might be safely placed upon her future husband, she 
took off, with an air of business, the bonnet she wore, and 
dangled it by its strings upon the ground. 

“ It is far more Edmund’s question, therefore, than mine. 
However, we need say no more about that. That is self- 
evident on the face of it. Well, my dearest Amy I The 
point arising, is he to go by himself, or is lie not to go by 
himself, this other point arises, are we to be married here 
and shortly, or are we to be married at home months 
hence? ” 

“ I see I am going to lose you, Fanny.” 

“ What a little thing you are,” cried Fanny, half toler- 
ant and half impatient, “ for anticipating one I Pray, my 
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darling, hear me out. That woman,” she spoke of Mrs. 
Merdle, of course, remains here until after Easter; so, in 
the case of my being married here and going to London 
with Edmund, I should have the start of her. That is 
something. Further, Amy. That woman being out of the 
way, I don^t know that I greatly object to Mr. Merdle's 
proposal to Pa that Edmund and I should take up our abode 
in that house — you know — where you once went with a 
dancer, my dear — until our own house can be chosen and 
fitted up. Further still, Amy. Papa having always in- 
tended to go to town himself, in the spring, — you see, if 
Edmund and I were married here, we might go off to Flor- 
ence, where papa might join us, and we might all three 
travel home together. Mr. Merdle has entreated Pa to 
stay with him in that same mansion I have mentioned, and 
I suppose he will. But he is master of his own actions; 
and upon that point (which is not at all material) I can’t 
speak positively.” 

Tlie difference between papa’s being master of his own 
actions and Mr. Sparkler’s being nothing of the sort, was 
forcibly expressed by Fanny in her manner of stating the 
case. Not that her sister noticed it; for she was divided 
between regret at the coming separation, and a lingering 
wish that she had been included in the plans for visiting 
England. 

And these are the arrangements, Fanny dear? ” 

“ Arrangements ! ” repeated Fanny. Now, really, child, 
you are a little trying. You know I particularly guarded 
myself against laying my words open to any such construc- 
tion. 'Vhat I said was, that certain questions present 
themselves; and these are the questions.” 

Little Dorrit’s thoughtful eyes met hers, tenderly and 
quietly. 

^^Now, my own sweet girl,” said Fanny, weighing her 
bonnet by the strings with considerable impatience, ^^it’s 
no use staring. A little owl could stare. I look to you 
for advice, Amy. What do you advise me to do? ” 

*‘I)o you think,” asked Little Dorrit persuasively, after 
a short hesitation, do you think, Fiuiny, that if you were 
to put it off for a few months, it might be, considering all 
things, best? ” 

*^No, little Tortoise,” retorted Fanny, with exceeding 
sharpness. don’t think anything of the kind.” 
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Here, she threw her bonnet from her altogether, and 
flounced into a chair. But, becoming affectionate almost 
immediately, she flounced out of it again, and kneeled down 
on the floor to take her sister, chair and all, in her arms. 

^^Don^t suppose I am hasty or unkind, darling, because I 
really am not. But you are such a little oddity ! You 
make one bite your head off, when one wants to be sooth- 
ing beyond everything. Didn't I tell you, you dearest 
baby, that Edmund can’t be trusted by himself? And 
don’t you know that he can’t? ” 

Yes, yes, Fanny. You said so, I know.” 

^‘And you know it, I know,” retorted Fanny. Well, 
my precious child! If ho is not to be trusted by himself, 
it follows, I suppose, that I slmuld go with him? ” 

<‘It — seems so, love,” said Little Dorrit. 

Therefore, having heard the arrangements that are 
feasible to carry out that object, am 1 to understand, dear- 
est Amy, that on the whole you advise mo to make them? ” 
^^It — seems so, love,” said Little Dorrit again. 

Very well!” cried Fanny with an air of resignation, 
^^then I suppose it must be done! I came to you, my 
sweet, the moment I saw tlie doubt, and the necessity of 
deciding, I have now decided. So let it be ! ” 

After yielding herself up, in this pattern manner, to sis- 
terly advice and the force of circumstances, Fanny became 
quite benignant: as one who had laid her own inclinations 
at the feet of her dearest friend, and felt a glow of con- 
science in having made the sacrifice. ‘‘After all, my 
Amy,” she said to her sister, “you are the best of small 
creatures, and full of good sense; and I don’t know what I 
shall ever do without you ! ” 

With which words she folded her in a closer embrace, 
and a really fond one. 

“Not that I contemplate doing without you, Amy, by 
any means, for I hope we shall ever bo next to inseparable. 
And now, my pet, I am going to give you a word of advice. 

When you are left alone here with Mrs. General ” 

“ I am to be left alone here, with Mrs. General? ” said 
Little Dorrit, quietly. 

“ Why, of course, my precious, till papa comes back. Un- 
less you call Edward company, which he certainly is not, 
even when he is here, and still more certainly is not when 
he is away at Naples or in Sicily. I was going to say— 
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but you are such a beloved little Marplot for putting one 
out — when you are left alone here with Mrs, General, Amy, 
don^t you let her slide into any sort of artful understand- 
ing with you that she is looking after Pa, or that Pa is 
looking after her. She will, if she can. /know her ,sly 
manner of feeling her way with those gloves of hers. But, 
don’t you comprehend her on any account. And if Pa 
should tell you when he comes back, that he has it in con- 
templation to make Mrs. General your mama (which is not 
the less likely because I am going away), my advice to you 
is, that you say at once, ‘Papa, I beg to object most 
strongly. Fanny cautioned me about this, and she object- 
ed, and I object.’ I don’t mean to say that any objection 
from you, Amy, is likely to be of the smallest effect, or 
that 1 think you likely to make it with any degree of firm- 
ness. But there is a principle involved — a filial principle 
— and I implore you not to sulmiit to be mother-in-la wed 
by Mrs. General, without asserting it in making every one 
about you as uncomfortable as ])ossible. I don’t expect 
you to stand by it — indeed, I know you won’t. Pa being 
concerned — but I wish to rouse you to a sense of duty As 
to any help from me, or as to any opposition that I can 
offer to such a match, you shall not be loft in the lurch, 
my love. Whatever weight I may derive from my position 
as a married girl not wholly devoid of attractions — used, 
as that position always shall be, to oppose that woman — I 
will bring to bear, you may depend upon it, on the head 
and false hair (for 1 am confident it’s not all real, ugly as 
it is, and unlikely as it appears that any one in their senses 
would go to the expense of buying it) of Mrs. General! ” 

Little Dorrit received this counsel Avithout venturing to 
oppose it, but without giving Fanny any reason to believe 
that she intended to act upon it. I laving now, as it Avere, 
formally wound up her single life and arranged her worldly 
affairs, Fanny proceeded Avith characteristic ardour to pre- 
pare for the serious change in her condition. 

The preparation consisted in the dispatch of her maid to 
Paris under the protection of the Courier, for the purcha^ 
of that outfit for a bride on Avhich it Avould be extremely 
low, in the present iiarratiA'e, to bestoAV an English name, 
but to which (on a vulgar principle it obserA’^es of adhering 
to the language in which it professes to be written) it de- 
clines to give a French one. The rich and beautiful ward- 
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robe purchased by these agents, in the course of a few 
weeks made its way through the intervening country, bris- 
tling with custom-houses, garrisoned by an immense army 
of shabby mendicants in uniform, who incessantly repeated 
the Beggar^s Petition over it, as if every individual warrior 
among them were the ancient Belisarius: and of whom 
there were so many Legions, that unless the Courier had 
expended just one bushel and a half of silver money in re- 
lieving their distresses, they would have worn the ward- 
robe out before it got to Rome, by turning it over and over. 
Through all such dangers, however, it was triumphantly 
brought, inch by inch, and arrived at its journey^s end in 
fine condition. 

There it was exhibited to select companies of female 
viewers, in whose gentle bosoms it awakened implacable 
feelings. Concurrently, active preparations were made for 
the day on which some of its treasures were to be publicly 
displayed. Cards of breakfast-invitation were sent out to 
half the English in the city of Romulus; the other half 
made arrangements to be under arms, as criticising volun- 
teers, at various outer points of the solemnity. The most 
high and illustrious English Signor Edgardo Dorrit, came 
post through the deep mud and ruts (from forming a sur- 
face under the improving Neapolitan nobility), to grace the 
occasion. The best hotel, and all its culinary myrmidons, 
were set to work to prepare the feast. The drafts of Mr. 
Dorrit almost constituted a run on the Torloiiia Bank. 
The British Consul hadn’t had such a marriage in the 
whole of his Consularity. 

The day came, and the She- Wolf in the Capitol might 
have snarled with envy to see how the Island Savage? con- 
trived these things now-a-days. Tlie murderous-headed 
statues of the wicked Emperors of the Soldiery, whom sculp- 
tors had not been able to flatter out of their villanous hide- 
ousness, might have coino off their pedestals to run away 
with the Bride. The choked old fountain, where erst the 
Gladiators washed, might have leaped into life again to 
honour the ceremony. The Temple of Vesta might have 
sprung up anew from its ruins, expressly to lend its coun- 
tenance to the occasion. Might have done; but did not. 
Like sentient things — even like the lords and ladies of cre- 
ation sometimes — might have done much, but did nothing. 
The celebration went off with admirable pomp : monks in 
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black robes, white robes, and russet robes stopped to look 
after the carnages; wandering peasants in fleeces of sheep, 
begged and piped under the house- windows; the English 
volunteers defiled; the day wore on to the hour of vesiDers; 
the festival wore away; the thousand churches rang their 
bells without any reference to it; and St. Peter denied that 
he had anything to do with it. 

But, by that time the Bride was near the end of the first 
day’s journey towards Florence. It was the peculiarity of 
these nuptials that they were all Bride. Nobody noticed 
the Bridegroom. Nobody noticed the first Bridesmaid. 
Few could have seen Little Borrit (who held that post) for 
the glare, even supposing many to have sought her. So, 
the Bride had mounted into her handsome chariot, incident- 
ally accompanied by the Bridegroom; and after rolling fdr 
a few minutes smoothly over a fair pavement, had begun 
to jolt through a Slough of Desx)ond, and through a long, 
long avenue of wrack and ruin. Other nuptial carriages 
are said to have gone the same road, before and since. 

If Little Dorrit found herself left a little lonely and a 
little low that night, nothing would have done so much 
against her feeling of depression as the being able to sit at 
work by her father, as in the old tiiue, and help him to his 
supper and his rest. But that was not to be thought of 
now, when they sat in the state-eq^uipage wdth Mrs. General 
on the coach-box. And as to supper! If Mr. Dorrit had 
wanted su})per, there was an Italian cook and there was a 
Swiss confectioner, wdio must liave put on caps as high as 
the Pope’s IMitre, and have performed the mysteries of Al- 
chemists ill a copper-saucepaned laboratory below, before 
he could have got it. 

He was sententious and didactic that night. If he had 
been simply loving, he would have done Little Dorrit more 
good; but she accepted him as he was — when had she not 
accepted him as ho Avas! — and made the most and best of 
him. Mrs. General at length retired. Her retirement for 
the night Avas always her frostiest ceremony; as if she felt 
it necessary that the human imagination should be chilled 
into stone, to prevent its following her. When she had 
gone through her rigid preliminaries, amounting to a sort 
of genteel platoon-exercise, she Avithdrew. Little Dorrit 
then put her arm round her father’s neck, to bid him good 
night. 
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^‘Amy, my dear/^ said Mr. Dorrit, taking her by the 
hand, this is the close of a day, that has — ha — greatly 
impressed and gratified me.^^ 

A little tired you, dear, too? 

said Mr. Dorrit, ^‘no: I am not sensible of fa- 
tigue when it arises from an occasion so — hum — replete 
with gratification of the purest kiiid.^^ 

Little Dorrit was glad to find him in sucli heart, and 
smiled from her own heart 

My dear,” he continued, this is an occasion — ha — teem- 
ing with a good example. With a good example, iny fa- 
vourite and attached cliild — hum — to you.” 

Little Dorrit, fluttenHl by his words, did not know wliat 
to , say, though ho stopjxMl, as if he expected her to say 
something. 

‘‘Amy,” ho resumed; “your dear sister, our Fanny, has 
contracted — ha hum — a marriages, (uniueutly calculated to 
extend the basis of our — ha — connection, and to — hum — 
consolidate our social relations. My love, I trust that the 
time is not far distant when some — ha — eligible partner 
may be found for j^ou.” 

“Oh no! Let me stay with you. T b(*g and pray that I 
may stay with you! I want nothing but to stay and take 
care of you ! ” 

She said it like one in sudden alarm. 

“Nay, Amy, Amy,” said Mr. Dorrit. “This is weak 
and foolish, Aveak and foolish. You have a — ha — respon- 
sibility imposed upon you by your position. It is to devel- 
op that position, and be — hum — wortliy of that position. 
As to taking care of me; I can — ha — tak(^ cam of myself. 
Or,” he added after a moment, “if I should need to be 
taken care of, I — hum — can, Avitli the — ha — Idessing of 
Providence, he taken care of. 1 — ha hum — I cannot, my 
dear child, think of engrossing, and — ha — as it were, sac- 
rificing you. ” 

0 what a time of day at which to begin that profession 
of self-denial; at which to make it, Avitli an air of taking 
credit for it; at which to believe it, if such a thing could 
be! 

“ Don^t speak, Amy. T positively say I cannot do it. T 
— ha — must not do it. My — hum — conscience would 3 iot 
allow it. I therefore, my love, take the opportunity 
afforded by this gratifying and impressive occasion of — ha 
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— solemnly remarking, that it is now a cherished wish and 
purpose of mine to see you — ha — eligibly (I repeat eligibly) 
married.” 

Oh no, dear ! Pray ! ” 

^^ Amy,” said Mr. Dorrit, “I am well persuaded that if 
the topic were referred to any person of superior social 
knowledge, of superior delicacy, and sense — let us say, for 
instance, to — ha — Mrs. General — that there would not be 
two opinions as to the — hum — aifectionate character and pro- 
priety of my sentiments. But, as I know your loving and 
dutiful nature from — 1mm — from ex])erience, I am quite 
satisfied that it is necessary to say no more. 1 have — 
hum — no husband to propose at i)resent, my dear; I have 
not even one in view. I merely Avisli that we should — ha 
— understand each other. Hum. Good night, my dear 
and sole remaining daughter. Good night. God bless 
you ! ” 

If the thought ever entered Little Dorrit's liead, that 
night, that lie could give lier up lightly now, in his pros- 
perity, and when he had it in his mind to replace her with 
a second wife, she drove it away. Faithful to him still, as 
in the worst times t hrough which she had borne him single- 
handed, she drove the thought away; and entertained no 
harder reflection, in her tearful unrest, than that lie now 
saw everything through tludr wealth, and through the care 
he always had upon him that they should continue rich, 
and grow ricdier. 

They sat in their equijiage of state, with Mrs. General 
on the box, for tliree weeks longer, and then he started for 
Florence to join Fanny. Little Horrit would have been 
glad to bear him company so far, only for the sake of her 
own love, and tlien to have turned back alone, thinking of 
dear England. But, though the Courier had gone on with 
the l^ride, the Valet was next in the lino; and the succes- 
sion would not have come to her, as long as any one could 
be got for money. 

Mrs. General took life easily — as easily, that is, as she 
could take anything — when the Roman ostablishinent re- 
mained in their sole occupation; and Little Dorrit would 
often ride out in a hired carriage that was left them, and 
alight alone and wander among the ruins of old Rome. 
The ruins of the vast old Amphitheatre, of the old Tem- 
ples, of the old commemorative Arches, of the old trodden 
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highways, of the old tombs, besides being what they were, 
to her, were ruins of the old Marshalsea — ruins of her own 
old life — ruins of the faces and forms that of old peopled 
it — ruins of its’loves, hopes, cares, and joys. Two ruined 
spheres of action and suffering were before the solitary girl 
often sitting on some broken fragment; and in the lonely 
places, under the blue sky, she saw them both together. 

Up, then, would come Mrs. General; taking all the col- 
our out of evjjrything, as Nature and Art had taken it out 
of herself; writing Prunes and Prism, in Mr. Eustace’s 
text, wherever she could lay a hand; looking everywhere 
for Mr. Eustace and company, and seeing nothing else; 
scratching up the driest tittle bones of antiquity, and bolt- 
ing them whole without any human visitings — like a 
Ghoule in gloves. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

GETTING ON. 

Thr newly married pair, on their arrival in Harley 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, were received by the 
Chief Butler. That great man was not interested in them, 
but on the whole endured them. People must continue to 
be married and given in marriage, or Chief Butlers would 
not be wanted. As nations are made to be taxed, so fami- 
lies are made to be butlered. The Chief Butler, no doubt, 
reflected that the course of nature required the wealthy pop- 
ulation to be kept up, on his account. 

He therefore condescended to look at the carriage from 
the Hall-door without frowning at it, and said, in a very 
handsome way, to one of his men, “ Thomas, help with the 
luggage.” He even escorted the Bride up-stairs into Mr. 
Merdle’s presence; but, this must be considered as an act 
of homage to the sex (of which he was an admirer, being 
notoriously captivated by the charms of a certain Duchess), 
and not as a committal of himself with the family. 

Mr. Merdle was slinking about the hearthrug, waiting to 
welcome Mrs. Sparkler. His hand seemed to retreat up 
his sleeve as he advanced to do so, and he gave her such a 
superfluity of coat-cuff that it was like being received by 
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the popular conception of Guy Fawkes. When he put his 
lips to hers, besides, he took himself into custody by the 
wrists, and backed himself among the ottomans and chairs 
and tables as if he were his own Police officer, saying to 
himself, “Now, none of that! Come! Vve got you, you 
know, and you go quietly along with me ! ” 

Mrs. Sparkler, installed in the rooms of state — the inner- 
most sanctuary of down, silk, chintz, and line linen — felt 
that so far her triumpli Avas good, and her Av^ay made, step 
by step. On the day before her marriage, she had bestowed 
on Mrs. Merdle’s maid Avith an air of gimdous indifference, 
in Mrs. Merdle’s presence, a trilling little keepsake (brace- 
let, bonnet, and two dresses, all new) about four times as 
A-aluable as tlie present formerly macle by Mrs. Merdle to 
her. She was now established in ]\Irs. Merdle's oaaui rooms, 
to A\diie.h some extra touches had been givcai to render them 
more AV'orthy of her occupation. In lier mind’s eye, as she 
lounged there, surrounded by every luxurious accessory 
that wealth could obtain or iuAunition devise, she saAV the 
fair bosom that beat in unison Avith tlu^ exultation of her 
thoughts, competing Avith the bosom tliat laid been famous 
so long, outshining it, and dejmsing it. Ifappy? Fanny 
must have been lia])p3\ No more Avishing oneself dead noAv. 

The Courier had not approved of Mw Dorrit’s staying in 
the lioLisc of a friend, and had ])referred to take him to an 
hotel in J5roc>k Street, Grosveiior Scpiare. Mr. Merdle or- 
dered his carriage to be ready early in tlu^ morning, that he 
might Avait upon ]\Ir. Dorrit immediately after breakfast. 

llriglit the carrifige looked, sleek rlui horses looked, 
gleaming the harness looked, luscious and lasting the liA^- 
(u*ies looked. A rich, responsible turn-out, Au equipage 
for a Merdhn lOarly peoph*. looked after it as it rattled 
along tlie stri:ets, and said, Avitli uavo in their breath, 
“ There he goes ! ” 

There ho Avent, until Brook Street stoj^ped him. Then, 
forth from its magnificent ease came the not lus- 

trous in itself, but (pute the (contrary. 

Commotion iii the office of the hotel. Merdle! The 
landlord, though a gentleman of a haught}" spirit Avho had 
just driven a pair of thorough-bred horses intotoAvn, turned 
out to show him up-stairs. The clerks and servants cut 
him oft* by back-passages, and Avere found accidentally hov- 
ering in doorways and angles, that they might look upon 
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him. Merdle ! O ye sun, moon, and stars, the great man I 
The rich man, who had in a manner revised the New Tes- 
tament, and already entered into the kingdom of Heaven, 
The man who could have any one he chose to dine with 
him, and who had made the money! As he went up the 
stairs, people were already posted on the lower stairs, that 
this shadow might fall upon them when lie came down. 
So were the sick brought out and laid in tlie track of the 
Apostle — who had not got into the good society, and had 
not made the money. 

Mr. Dorrit, dressing-gowned and newsjiajiered, was at 
his breakfast. Tlie Courier, Avith agitation in his voice, an- 
nounced Miss’ JLairdahj ! ” I)orrit\s over-wrouglit 

heart bounded as lie leaptal ui). 

‘^Mr. Merdle, this is — ha — indeed an honour. Permit 
me to express tlu* — hum — sense, the high sense, 1 enter- 
tain of this — ha hum — highly gratifying act of attention. 
I am well aware, sir, of tlie many demands upon your time, 
and its — ha — enormous value.” ]Mr. Dorrit could not say 
enormous roundly enough for his own satisfaction. That 
you should — ha — at this early hour, bestow any of your 
priceless time upon nu', is — ha — a compliment that I ac- 
knowledge with tlie greatest Cf>teeni.” Air. Dorrit jiosi- 
tively trembled in addressing the great man. 

Mr. Merdle uttered, in his subdued, inward, hesitating 
voice, a few sounds that Averc to no purpose Avliatever; and 
finally said, am glad to see you, sir.” 

You are very kind,” said Mr. Dorrit. ‘‘Truly kind.” 
By this time the visitor was seated, and Avas passing liis 
great hand over his exJiausted forehead. “ You are well, 
I hope, Mr. Merdle? ” 

“I am as well as I — yes, T am as well as T nsually am,” 
said Mr. Merdle. 

“Your occupations jimst Im immense.” 

“Tolerably so. Jhit — Oh dear no, there’s not much the 
matter with me,” said Mr. Merdle, looking round the room. 

“A little dyspeptic? ” Mr. Dorrit hinted. 

“Very likely. But I — Oh, I am Avell enough,” said Mr. 
Merdle. 

There were black traces on his lips where they met, as if 
a little train of gunpowder had been fired there; and he 
looked like a man who, if his natural temperament had 
been quicker, would have been very feverish that morniug* 
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This, and his heavy wnj of passing his hand over his fore- 
head, had prompted Mr. Dorrit's solicitous inquiries. 

‘‘Mrs. Merdlc,^^ Mr. Dorrit insinuatingly j)ursued, “I 
left, as you will be prei)ared to hear, the — lia — observed 
of all observers, the — hum — admired of all admirers, the 
leading fascination and charm of Society in Home. She 
was looking wonderfully well when 1 quitted it.” 

“Mrs. Merdle,” said Mr. Merdle, “is generally consid- 
ered a very attractive woman. And she is, no doubt. I 
am sensible of her being so.” 

“ Who can be otherwise?” responded I\Ir. Dorrit. 

Mr. Merdle turiu‘d his tongue in his (dosed mouth — it 
seemed rather a stiff and unmanageable tongue — moistened 
his lips, passed his hand over his forelmad again, and 
lookecl all round the room again, prijieipally undej* the 
chairs. 

“But,” lie said, looking Mr. Dorrit in the face for the 
first time, and immediately afterwards dro])ping his eyes 
to the buttons of ilr. Dorrit’s waist (;oat; “ if we speak of 
attractions, your daughter ought to be the subject of our 
conversation. She is extremely beautiful. J>oth in face 
and figure, she is (piite uncomiiKm. When the young peo- 
ple arrived last night, I was really surprised to see such 
charms.” 

Mr. Dorrit’s gratification was such that he said — ha — 
he could not refrain from telling Mr. ]\Ierdle verbally, as* 
he had already d(me by letter, Avhat honour and liappiness 
he felt in this union of their families. And lui offered 
his hand. Mr. Merdle looked at the liand for a little wliile, 
took it on his for a moment as if lus were a yellow salver 
or fish-slice, and then returned it to Sir. Dorrit. 

“I thought I would drive roiuid the first thing,” said 
Mr. Merdle, “ to offer my services, in case 1 can do any- 
thing for you; and to say that I hope you will at least do 
me the honour of dining with me to-day, and every day 
when you are not better engaged, during your stay in 
town.” 

Mr, Dorrit was enraptured by these attentions. 

“Do you stay long, sir? ” 

“I have not at present the intention,” said Mr. Dorrit, 
“of — ha — exceeding a fortnight.” 

“That’s a very short stay, after so long a journey,” re- 
turned Mr. Merdle. 
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"Hum. Yes/^ said Mr. Dorrit. "But the truth is — ha 
— my dear Mr. Merdle, that I find a foreign life so well 
suited to my health and taste, that I — hum — liave but two 
ol)jects in iny present visit to London. First, the — ha — 
the distinguished happiness and — lia — privilege which I 
now enjoy and api)reciate; secondlj^ the arrangement — 
hum — the laying out, that is to say, in the best way, of — 
ha, hum — my nlone 3 ^’^ 

"Well, sir,” said ]\lr. Merdh*, after turning his tongue 
again, "if I can be of any use to you in that respect, you 
may command nie.^^ 

Mr. Dorrit’s speech had had more hesitation in it than 
usual, as he a])])roaelied tliC ticklish toj)ic, for he was not 
perfectly clear how so exalU'd a ])ot(uitate. might take it. 
He had doubts whether reicrence to any individual capital, 
or fortune, juight not seem a wri'telually retail affair to so 
wholesale a dealer. Greatly iH^lit^vi^d by Mr. Merdlc’s affa- 
ble offer of assistance, he cauglit at it directly, and heaped 
acknowledgments upon him. 

"I scarcely — ha — dared/^ said J\Ir. Lorrit, "T assure 
you, to hope for so-— hum — vast, au advantage as your di- 
rect advice and assistaiic<\ Thougli of course T should, 
under any cinmmstauees, lik(* tlie — ho, hum — rest of the 
civilised world, have followed i]i Mr. Mei*dl(‘’s train/^ 

"You know we may almost say we are related, sir,” said 
Mr. Mei’dle, curionsly intertisled in the ))attern of the 
carpet, "and, therefore, y<ju may eonskhu’ me at your 
service.” 

"Ha. Very handsome, indeed!” cried Mr, Dorrit. 
" Ha. Most handsome ! ” 

"It would not,” said Mr. Mtu’dle, "be at ilio ]>resent 
moment easy for w'hat I may call a mere outsider to come 
into any of the good things— of courscj 1 speak of my own 
good things ” 

"Of course, of course!” cried Mr. Donit, in a tone im- 
plying that there were no other good things. 

" — Unless at a higli pri(?c. At wliat we are accustomed 
to term a very long ligure,” 

Mr. Dorrit langlied in the buoyancy of Ids spirit, Ha, 
ha, ha! Long figure. Good. JIa, Very express! vcj, to 
be sure! 

"However,” said IMr. Merdle, "1 do generally retain in 
my own hands the power of exercising some pvebncnu'c — 
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people in general would be pleased to call it favour — as a 
sort of compliment for my care and trouble. 

‘‘And public spirit and genius/^ Mr. Dorrit suggested. 

Mr. Merdle, with a dry, swallowing action, seemed to 
dispose of those qualities like a bolus; then added, “ Aaa 
sort of return for it. I will see, if you please, how I can 
exert this limited power (for people are jealous, and it is 
limited) to your advantage. 

“You arc very good,’’ replied Mr. Dorrit. “You are 
very good.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Merdle, “there must be the strict- 
est integrity and uprightness in these transactions; there 
must be the purest faith between man and man; tliere must 
be unimpeached and imimpeachable confidence; or business 
could not be carried on.” 

Mr. Dorrit hailed these generous sentiments with fer- 
vour. 

“Therefore,” said Mr. jNIerdle, “I can only give you a 
preference to a certain extent.” 

“ I perceive. To a defined extent,” observed Mr. Dorrit. 

“Defined extent. And perfectly above-board. As to 
my advice, however,” said Mr. Merdle, “that is another 
matter. That, such as it is ” 

Oh! Such as it was! (Mr. Dorrit could not bear the 
faintest appearance of its being depreciated, even by Mr. 
Merdle himself.) 

“ — That, there is nothing in the bonds of spotless hon- 
our between myself and my fellow-man to prevent my 
parting witli, if 1 choose. And that,” said Mr. Merdle, 
now deeply intent upon a dust-cart that was passing the 
windows, “shall be at your command whenever you think 
proper.” 

New acknowledgments from Mr. Dorrit. New passages 
of Mr. Merdle’s hand over his forehead. Calm and silence. 
(Contemplation of Mr, Dorrit’s waistcoat buttons by Mr. 
Merdle. 

“My time being rather precious,” said Mr. Merdle, sud- 
denly getting up, as if he had been waiting in the interval 
for his legs, and they had just come, “ I must be moving 
towards the City. Can I take you anywhere, sir? I shaU 
be happy to set you down, or send you on. My carriage is 
at your disposal.” 

Mr Dorrit bethought himself that he had business at' his 
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banker’s. His banker’s was in the City. That was fortu- 
nate; Mr. Merdle would take him into the City. But, 
surely, he might liot detain Mr. Merdle while he assumed 
his coat? Yes, he might, and must; Mr. Merdle insisted 
on it. So, Mr. Dorrit, retiring into the next room, put him- 
self under the hands of his valet, and in five minutes came 
back glorious. 

Then, said Mr. Merdle, Allow me, sir. Take my 
arm!” Then, leaning on Mr. Merdle’s arm, did Mr. Dor- 
rit descend the staircase, seeing the worshippers on the 
steps, and feeling that the light of Mr. Merdle shone by 
reflection in himself. Then, the carriage, and the ride 
into the City; and the people who looked at them; and the 
hats that flew off grey heads; and the general bowing and 
crouching before this wonderful mortal, the like of which 
prostration of spirit was not to be seen — no, by high Heav- 
en, no! It may be worth thinking of by Fawners of all 
denominations — in Westminster Abbey and Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral put together, on any Sunday in the year. It 
was a rapturous dream to Mr. Dorrit, to find himself set 
aloft in this public ear of triumph, making a magnificent 
progress to that befitting destination, the golden Street of 
the Lombards. 

There, Mr. Merdle insisted on alighting and going his 
way afoot, and leaving his poor equipage at Mr. Dorrit’ s 
disposition. So, the dream increased in rapture when Mr. 
Dorrit came out of the bank alone, and people looked at 
him in default of Mr. Merdle, and when, with the ears of 
liis mind, he heard the frequent exclamation as he rolled 
glibly along, ‘‘A wonderful man to be Mr. Mcrdle’s 
friend ! ” 

At dinner that day, although the occasion was not fore- 
seen and provided for, a brilliant company of such as are 
not made of the dust of the earth, but of some superior ar- 
ticle for the present unknown, shed their lustrous benedic- 
tion upon Mr. Dorrit’s daughter’s marriage. And Mr. 
Dorrit’s daughter that day began, in earnest, her competi- 
tion with that woman not present; and began it so well 
that Mr. Dorrit could all but have taken his affidavit, if re- 
quired, that Mrs. Sparkler had all her life been lying at 
full length in the lap of luxury, and had never heard of 
such a rough word in the English tongue as Marshalsea. 

Next day, and the day after, and every day, all graced 
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by more dinner company, cards descended on Mr. Dorrit 
like theatrical snow. As the friend and, relative by mar- 
riage of the illustrious Merdle, Bar, Bishop, Treasury, 
Chorus, everybody, wanted to make or improve Mr. Dor- 
rit’s acquaintance. In Mr. Merdle’s heaps of offices in the 
City, when Mr. Dorrit appeared at any of them on his busi- 
ness taking him Eastward (which it frequently did, for it 
throve amazingly), the name of Dorrit was always a pass- 
port to the great presence of Merdle. So the dream 
increased in rapture every hour, as Mr. Dorrit felt increas- 
ingly sensible that this connection had brought him for- 
ward indeed. 

Only one thing sat otherwise than auriferously, and at 
the same time lightly, on Mr. Dorrit’s mind. It was the 
Chief Butler. That stupendous character looked at him, 
in the course of his official looking at the dinners, in a 
manner that Mr. Dorrit considered questionable. He looked 
at him, as ho passed through the hall and up the staircase, 
going to dinner, with a glazed fixedness tliat Mr. Dorrit 
did not like. Seated at table in the act of drinking, Mr. 
Dorrit still saw him through his wine-glass, regarding him 
with a cold and ghostly eye. It misgave him that the 
Chief Butler must have known a Collegian, and must have 
seen him in the College — perhaps had been presqnted to 
him. He looked as closely at the Chief Butler as such a 
man could l)0 looked at, and yet he did not recall that he 
had ever seen him elsewhere. Ultimately he was inclined 
to think that there was no reverence in the man, no senti- 
ment in the great creature. But, he was not relieved by 
that; for, let him think what he would, the Chief Butler had 
him in his supercilious eye, even when that eye was on the 
plate and other table-garniture; and he never let him out 
of it. To hint to him that this confinement in his eye was 
disagreeable, or to ask him what he meant, was an act too 
daring to venture upon; his severity with his employers 
and their visitors being terrific, and he never permitting 
himself to be approached with the slightest liberty, 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

MISSING. 

The term of Mr. Dorrit’s visit was within two days of 
being out, and he was about to dress for another inspection 
by the Chief Butler (whose victims were always dressed 
expressly for him), when one of the servants of tlie hotel 
presented himself bearing a card. Mr. Dorrit, taking it, 
read : 

“Mrs. Finching.’^ 

The servant waited in speechless deference. 

“Man, man,^^ said Mr. Dorrit, turning upon him with 
grievous indignation, “ explain your motive in bringing me 
this ridiculous name. I am wholly unacquainted with it. 
Finching, sir? said Mr. Dorrit, perhaps avenging himself 
on the Chief Butler by Substitute. “Ha! What do you 
mean by Finching? 

The man, man, seemed to mean Flinching as mueli as 
anything else, for he backed away from Mr. Dorrit '\s severe 
regard, as he replied, “A lady, sir.’^ 

“ I luiow no such lady, sir,’’ said Mr. Dorrit. “ Take this 
ca^d away. I know no Finching, of either sex.” 

“ Ask your pardon, sir. The lady said slie was aware 
she might be unknown by name. But, she begged mo to 
say, sir, that she had formerly tlio honour of being ac- 
quainted with Miss Dorrit. The lady said, sir, tlie young- 
est Miss Dorrit.” 

Mr. Dorrit knitted his brows, and rejoined, after a mo- 
ment or two, “ Inform Mrs. Finching, sir,” emphasising 
the l|ame as if the innocent man were solely responsible for 
it, “that she can come up.” 

He had reflected, in his momentary pause, that unless 
she were admitted she might leave some message, or might 
say*3omething below, having a disagreeable reference to 
tiiat'former state of existence. Hence the concession, and 
hence the appearance of Flora, piloted in by the man, 
man. 

“ I have not the pleasure,” said Mr. Dorrit, standing, 
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with the card in his hand, and with an air which imported 
that it would scarcely have been a first-class pleasure if he 
had had it, “of knowing either this name, or yourself, 
madam. Place a chair, sir.^^ 

The responsible man, with a start, obeyed, and went out 
on tiptoe. Flora, putting aside her veil with a bashful 
tremor upon her, proceeded to introduce herself. At the 
same time a singular combination of perfumes was diffused 
through the room, as if some brandy liad been put by mis- 
take in a lavender-water bottle, or as if soiue lavender- 
water had been put by mistake in a brandy bottle. 

“ I beg Mr. Dorrit to offer a thousand apologies and in- 
deed they would be far too few for such an intrusion which 
I know must appear extremely bold in a lady and alone too 
but I thought it best upon the whole however difficult and 
even apparently improper though Mr. F^s Aunt would have 
willingly accompanied me and as a character of great force 
and spirit would probably have struck one possessed of such 
a knowledge of life as no doubt with so many changes must 
have been acquired, for Mr. F himself said frequently that 
although well educated in the neighbourhood of Black- 
heath at as high as eighty guineas which is a good deal for 
parents and tlie plate kept back too on going away but that 
is more a meanness than its value that he had learnt more 
in his first year as a commercial traveller with a large com- 
mission on the sale of an article that nobody would hear of 
much less buy which preceded the wine trade a long time 
than in the whole six years in that academy conducted by a 
college Bachelor, though why a Bachelor more clever than 
a married man I do not see and never did but pray excuse 
mo that is not the point. 

Mr. Dorrit stood rooted to the carj)et, a statue of mysti- 
fication. 

“1 must openly admit that I have no pretensions,^’ said 
' Flora, “ but having known the dear little thing whichifunder 
altered circumstances appears a liberty but is not so intend- 
ed and Goodness knows there was no favour in half-a-crown 
a day to such a needle as herself but quite the other wdy 
and as to anything lowering in it far from it the labourer is 
worthy of his hire and 1 am sure I only wish he got 
tener and more animal food and less rheumatism in tlie 
back and legs poor soul.” ^ 

“Madam.” said Mr. Dorrit, recovering his breath by a 
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great effort, as the relict of the late Mr. Finching stopped 
to take hers; “madam,” said Mr. Don-it, very red in the 
face, “ if I understand you to refer to — ha — to anything in 
the antecedents of — hum — a daughter of mine, involving — 
ha hum — daily compensation, madam, I beg to observe that 
the — ha — fact, assuming it — ha — to be fact, never was 
within my knowledge. Hum. I should not have permitted 
it. Ha. Never! Never!” 

“Unnecessary to pursue the subject,” returned Flora, 
“ arid would not have mentioned it on any account except as 
supposing it a favourable and only letter of introduction 
but as to being fact no doubt whatever and you may set 
yotir mind at rest for the very dress I have on now can 
prove it and sweetly made though there is no denying that 
it would tell better on a better figure for my own is much 
lxK> fat though how to bring it down I know not, pray ex- 
3use me I am roving off again.” 

Mr. Dorrit backed to his chair in a stony way, and seated 
limself, as Flora gave him a softening look and played 
with her parasol. 

“The dear little thing,” saiil Flora, “having gone off 
)erfectly limp and white and cold in juy own house or at 
least papa’s for though not a freehold still a long lease 
at a peppercorn on the morning when Arthur — foolish habit 
3 f our youthful days and Mr. Clennam far more adapted to 
ixisting circumstances j)articularly addressing a stranger 
and that stranger a gentleman in an clevah'd station — com- 
nunicated the glad tidings imparted by a person of the 
lame of Pancks emboldens me.” 

At the mention of these two names, Mr. Dorrit frowned, 
stared, frowned again, hesitated with his lingers at his lips, 
as he had hesitated long ago, and said, “Do me the favour 
:o — ha — state your pleasure, madam.” 

“ Mr. Dorrit,” said Flora, “ you are very kind in giving 
ne peimission and highly natural it seems to me that you 
should be kind for though more stately I perceive a like- 
aess filled out of course but a likeness still, the object of 
ny intruding is my own without the slightest consultation 
with any human being and most decidedly not with Arthur 
— pray excuse me Doyce and Clennam I don’t know what I 
am saying Mr. Clennam solns — for to put that individual 
inked by a golden chain to a purple time when all was ethe- 
»al out of any anxiety would be worth to me the ransom 
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of a monarch not that I have the least idea how much that 
would come to but using it as the total of all I have in the 
world and more.” 

Mr. Dorrit, without greatly regarding the earnestoess 
of these latter words, repeated, State your pleasure, 
madam.” 

“ It^s not likely I well know,” said Flora, but it^s possi* 
ble and being possible when I had the gratification of read- 
ing in the papers that you had arrived from Italy and were 
going back I made up my mind to try it for you might 
come across him or hear something of him and if so what 
a blessing and relief to all ! ” 

“ Allow me to ask, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, with his 
ideas in wild confusion, ^‘to whom — ha — to whom,” he 
repeated it with a raised voice in mere desperation, you 
at present allude? ” 

*‘To the foreigner from Italy who disappeared in the 
City as no doubt you have rcjid in the papers equally with 
myself,” said Flora, not referring to private sources by 
the name of Pancks from which one gathers what dread- 
fully ill-natured tilings some people are Avicked enough to 
whisper most likely judging others by themselves and what 
the uneasiness and indignation of Ai thiir — quite unable to 
overcome it Doyce and Clennam — cannot fail to be.” 

It happened, fortunately for the elucidation of any intel- 
ligible result, that Mr. Dorrit had heard or read nothing 
about the matter. This caused Mrs. Finching, with many 
apologies for being in great practical difficulties as to find- 
ing the way to her pocket among the stripes of her dress, 
at length to produce a police handbill, setting forth that a 
foreign gentleman of the name of Blandois, last from Ven- 
ice, had unaccountably disappeared on such a night in such 
a part of the city of London; that ho wms known to have 
entered such a house, at such an hour; that he was stated 
by the inmates of that house to have left it, about so many 
minutes before midnight; and that he had never been be- 
held since. This, with exact particulars of time and local- 
ity, and with a good detailed description of the foreign,, 
gentleman who had so mysteriously vanished, Mr. Dorrit 
read at large. 

Blandois!” said Mr. Dorrit. Venice! And this de- 
scription r I know this gentleman. He has been in my 
house. He is intimately acquainted with a gentleman of 
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good family (but in indifferent circumstances), of whom I 
am a — hum — patron. 

^^Then my humble and pressing entreaty is the more,'^ 
said Flora, that in travelling back you will have the kind- 
ness to look for this foreign gentleman along all the roads 
and up and down all the turnings and to make inquiries for 
him at all the hotels and orange-trees and vineyards and 
volcanoes and places for he must be somewhere and why 
doesn^t he come forward and say he^s there and clear all 
parties up? ” 

^‘Pray, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, referring to the hand- 
bill again, ^‘wlio is Clennam and Co.? Ha. I see the 
name mentioned here, in connection with the occupation of 
the house which JMonsieiir Blandois was seen to enter: who 
is Clennam and Co.? Is it the individual of whom I had 
formerly — hum — some — ha — slight transitory knowledge, 
and to whom I believe you have referred? Is it — ha — that 
person? ” 

‘^It^s a very differemt person inde(,‘d,” replied Flora, 
with no limbs and wheels instead and the grimmest of 
Avomen though his mother.” 

Clennam and Co. a — hum — a mother ! ” cxcdaiiiied Mr. 
Horrit. 

And an old man besides,” said Flora. 

Mr. Dorrit looked as if he must immediately be driven 
out of his mind by this account. Neither was it rendered 
more favourable to sanity by Flora’s dashing into a rapid 
analysis of Mr. Flintwinch’s cravat, and describing him, 
without the lightest boundary line of separation between 
his identity and Mrs. Clennam’s, as a rusty screw in gait- 
ers. Which compound of man and woman, no limbs, 
wheels, rusty screw, grimness, and gaiters, so completely 
stupefied Mr. Dorrit, that he was a spectacle to be pitied. 

But I would not detain you one moment longer,” said 
Flora, upon whom his condition wrought its effect, though 
she was quite unconscious of having produced it, if you 
would have the goodness to give me your promise as a gen- 
tleman that both in going back to Italy and in Italy too you 
would look for this Mr. Blandois high and low and if you 
found or heard of him make him come forward for the clear- 
ing of all parties.” 

By that time Mr. Dorrit had so far recovered from his 
bewilderment, as to be able to say, in a tolerably connected 
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manner, that he should consider that his duty. Flora was 
delighted with her success, and rose to take her leave. 

^‘With a million thanks, said she, ‘^and my address 
upon my card in case of anything to be communicated per- 
sonally, I will not send my love to the dear little thing for 
it might not be acceptable and indeed there is no dear little 
thing left in the transformation so why do it but both my- 
self and Mr. F’s Aunt ever wish her well and lay no claim 
to any favour on our side you may be sure of that but quite 
the other way for what she undertook to do she did and 
that is more than a great many of us do, not to say any- 
thing of her doing it as well as it could be done and I my- 
self am one of them for I have said ever since I began to 
recover tlie blow' of Mr. Fhs death that I would learn tlie 
Organ of which I am extremely fond but of which I am 
ashamed to say I do not yet know a note, good evening! ” 

When Mr. Dorrit, who attended her to the room-door, 
had had a little time to collect his senses, he found that the 
interview had summoned back discarded reminiscences 
which jarred with the Merdle dinner-table. He wrote and 
sent off a brief note excusing himself for that day, and 
ordered dinner presently in his own rooms at the hotel. 
He had another reason for this. Ilis time in London was 
very nearly out, and was anticipated by engagements; his 
plans were made for returning; and he thought it behoved 
his importance to pursue some direct inquiry into the Blan- 
dois disappearance, and be in a condition to carry back to 
Mr. Henry Gowau the result of his own personal investiga- 
tion. He therefore resolved that he would take advantage 
of that evening’s freedom to go down to Clenuam and Co.’s, 
easily to be found by the direction set forth in the handbill; 
and see the place, and ask a question or two there, himself. 

Having dined as plainly as the establishment and the 
Courier would let him, and having taken a short sleep by 
the fire for his better recovery from Mrs. Finching, he set 
out in a hackney cabriolet alone. The deep bell of St. 
Paul’s was striking nine as he passed under the shadow 
of Temple l^ar, headless and forlorn in these degenerate 
days. 

As he approached his destination through the bye-streets* 
and water-side ways, that part of London seemed to him an 
uglier spot at such an hour than he had ever supposed it to 
be. Many long years had passed since he had seen it; he 
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had never known much of it; and it wore a mysterious and 
dismal aspect in his eyes. So powerfully was his imagina- 
tion impressed by it, that when his driver stopped, after 
having asked the way more than once, and said to the best 
of his belief this was the gateway they wanted, Mr. Dorrit 
stood hesitating, with the coach-door in his hand, half 
afraid of the dark look of the place. 

Truly, it looked as gloomy that night, as even it had 
ever looked. Two of the handbills were posted on the en- 
trance wall, one on either side, and as the lamp flickered in 
the night air, shadows passed over them, not unlike the 
shadows of fingers following the lines. A watch was evi- 
dently kept upon the place. As Mr. Dorrit paused, a man 
passed in from over the way, and another man passed out 
from some dark corner within; and both looked at him 
in passing, and both remained standing about. 

As there was only one house in the enclosure, there was 
no room for uncertainty, so he went up the steps of that 
house and knocked. There was a dim light in two win- 
dows on the first floor. The door gave back a dreary, va- 
cant sound, as though the house were empty; but, it was 
not, for a light was visible, and a step was audible, almost 
directly. They both came to the door, and a chain grated, 
and a woman with her apron thrown over her face and head 
stood in the aperture. 

“ Who is it? ” said the Avoman. 

Mr. Dorrit, much amazed by this appearance, replied 
that he was from Italy, and that ho wished to ask a ques- 
tion relative to the missing person, whom he knew. 

“Hi!” cried the Avoman, raising a cracked voice. 
“ Jeremiah ! ” 

Upon this, a dry old man airjieared, whom Mr. Dorrit 
thought he identified by his gaiters, as the rusty screw. 
The woman was under apprehensions of the dry old man, 
for she whisked her apron away as he approached, and dis- 
closed a pale affrighted face. “ Open the door, you fool,” 
said the old man; “and let the gentleman in.” 

Mr. Dorrit, not without a glance over his shoulder tow- 
ards his driver and the cabriolet, walked into the dim hall. 
“Now, sir,” said Mr. Flintwinch, “you can ask anything 
here, you think proper; there are no secrets here, sir.” 

Before a reply could be made, a strong stem voice, 
though a woman’s, called from above, “ Who is it? ” 
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Who is it? returned Jeremiah. “ More inquiries. A 
gentleman irom Italy.” 

“ Bring him up here ! ” 

Mr. Flintwinch muttered, as if he deemed that unneces- 
sary; but, turning to Mr. Dorrit, said, “Mrs. Clennam. 
She will do as she likes. I’ll show you the way.” He 
then preceded Mr. Dorrit up the blackened staircase; that 
gentleman, not unnaturally looking behind him on the 
road, saw the woman following, with her apron thrown 
over her head again in her former ghastly manner. 

Mrs. Clennam had her books open on her little table. 
“Oh!” said slie abruptly, as slie eyed her visitor with a 
steady look. You are from Italy, sir, are you? Well?” 

Mr. Dorrit was at a loss for any more distinct rejoinder 
at the moment than “ Ha — well? ” 

“ Where is this missing man? Have you come to give us 
information where lie is? 1 liope you have? ” 

“So far from it, I — hum — have come to seek informa- 
tion.” 

“Unfortunately for us, there is none to be got here. 
Flintwinch, show the gentleman the handbill. Give him 
several to take away. Hold the light for him to read it.” 

Mr. I’lintwinch did as he was directed, and Mr. Dorrit 
read it through, as if he had not previously seen it; glad 
enougli of the opportunity of collecting his presence of 
mind, which the air of the house and of the people in it had 
a little disturbed. AYhile his eyes were on the paper, he 
felt that tlie eyes of Mr. Flintwinch and of Mrs. Clennam 
were on liim. Tie found, when he looked up, that this 
sensation was not a fanciful one. 

“Now, you know as much,” said Mrs. Clennam, “as wa 
know, sir. Is Mr. Blandois a friend of yours? ” 

“No — a — hum — an acquaintance,” answered Mr. Dorrit. 

“You have no commission from him, perhaps?” 

“I? Ha. Certainly not.” 

The searching look turned gradually to the floor, after 
taking Mr. Flintwinch’ s face in its way. Mr. Dorrit, dis- 
comfited by finding that he was the questioned instead of 
the questioner, applied himself to the reversal of that unex*^ 
pected order of things. 

“ I am — ha — a gentleman of property, at present resid- 
ing in Italy with my family, my servants, and — hum — my 
rather large establishment. Being in London for a short 
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time on affairs connected with — ha — my estate, and hear- 
ing of this strange disappearance, I wished to make myself 
acquainted with the circumstances at first-hand, because 
there is— ha hum — an English gentleman in Italy whom I 
shall no doubt see on my return, who has been in habits 
of close and daily intimacy with Monsieur Blandois. 

Henry Gowan. You may know the name.” 

Never heard of it,” 

Mrs, Clennam said it, and Mr. Flintwinch echoed it. 

Wishing to — ha — make the narrative coherent and con- 
secutive to him,” said Mr. Dorrit, “may I ask — say three 
questions? ” 

“Thirty, if you choose.” 

“ Have you known Monsieur Blandois long? ” 

“'Not a twelvemonth. Mr. Flintwinch here, will refer to 
the books and tell you when, and by whom at Paris, he was 
introduced to us. If that,” Mrs. Clennam added, “ should 
be any satisfaction to you It is poor satisfaction to us. ” 

“ Have you seen him often? ” 

“No. Twice. Once before, and ” 

“That once,” suggested Mr. Flintwinch. 

“And that once.” 

“Pray, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, with a growing fancy 
upon him, as he recovered his importance, that he was in 
some superior way in the Commission of the Peace; “pray, 
madam, may I inquire, for the greater satisfaction of the 
gentleman whom I have the honour to — ha — retain, or pro- 
tect, or let me say to — hum — know — to know — Was Mon- 
sieur Blandois here on business, on the night indicated in 
this printed sheet? ” 

“On what he called business,” returned Mrs Clennam. 

“ Is — ha — excuse me — is its nature to be communicated ? ” 

“No.” 

It was evidently iminacticablo to pass the barrier of that 
reply. 

“The question has been {isked before,” said Mrs. Clen- 
nam, “and the answer lias been, No. We don’t choose to 
publish our transactions, however unimportant, to all the 
town. We say. No.” 

“ I mean, he took away no money with him, for exam- 
ple? ” said Mr. Dorrit. 

“ He took away none of ours, sir, and got none here. ” 

“ 1 suppose,” observed Mr. Dorrit, glancing from Mrs. 
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Clennam to Mr. Flintwinch, and from Mr. Flintwinch to 
Mrs. Clennatn, ‘^you have no way of accounting to yourself 
for this mystery? 

Why do you suppose so? rejoined Mrs. Clennam. 

Disconcerted by the cold and hard inquiry, Mr. Dorrit 
was unable to assign any reason for his supposing so. 

I account for it, sir,^^ she pursued after an awkward 
silence on Mr. Dorrit^s part, by having no doubt that he 
is travelling somewhere, or hiding somewhere. 

‘‘Do you know — ha — why he should hide anywhere? 

“No.” 

It was exactly the same No as before, and j)ut another 
barrier up. 

“ You asked mo if I accounted for the disappearance to 
myself,” Mrs. Clennam sternly reminded him, “not if I 
accounted for it to you. I do not pretend to account for it 
to 3^011, sir. I understand it to be no more my business to 
do that, than it is yours to require that.” 

Mr. Dorrit answered with an apologetic bend of his 
head. As he stepped bac^k, preparatory to saying he had 
no more to ask, ho could not but observe how gloomily and 
fixedly she sat with her eyes fastened on the ground, and 
a certain air upon her of resolute waiting; also, how ex- 
actly the self-same expression was reflected in Mr. Flint- 
winch, standing at a little distance from her chair, with his 
eyes also on the ground, and his right hand softly rubbing 
his chin. 

At that moment. Mistress Affery (of course, the woman 
with the apron) dropped the candlestick she held, and cried 
out, “There! O good Lord! there it is again. Hark, 
Jeremiah ! Now ! ” 

If there were any sound at all, it was so slight that she 
must have fallen into a confirmed habit of listening for 
sounds; but, Mr. Dorrit believed he did hear a something, 
like the falling of dry leaves. The woman^s terror, for a 
very short space, seemed to touch the thi ee; and they all 
listened. 

Mr. Flintwinch was the first to stir. “ Affery, my wom- 
an,” said he, sidling at her with his fists clenched, and 
his elbows quivering with impatience to shake her, “you 
are at your old tricks. You^ll be walking in your sleep 
next, my woman, and playing the whole round of your dis- 
tempered antics. You must have some physio. When I 
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have shown this gentleman out, I’ll make you up such a 
comfortable dose, my woman; such a comfortable dose! ” 

It did not appear altogether comfortable in expectation 
to Mistress Affery; but Jeremiah, without further refer- 
ence to his healing medicine, took another candle from 
Mrs. Clennam’s table, and said, “How, sir; shall I light 
you down? ” 

Mr. Dorrit professed himself obliged, and went down. 
Mr. Flintwinch shut him out, and chained him out, without 
a moment’s loss of time. He was again passed by the two 
men, one going out and the other coming in; got into the 
vehicle he had left waiting, and was driven away. 

Before he had gone far, the driver stopped to let him 
know that he had given his name, number, and address to 
the two men, on their joint requisition; and also the ad- 
dress at which he had taken Mr, Dorrit up, the hour at 
which he had been called from his stand, and the way by 
which he had come. This did not make the night’s adven- 
ture run the less hotly in Mr. Dorrit’s mind, either when 
he sat down by his fire again, or when he went to bed. All 
night he haunted the dismal house, saw the two people 
resolutely waiting, heard the woman with her apron over 
her face cry out about the noise, and found the body of the 
missing Blandois, now buried in a cellar and now bricked 
up in a wall. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 

Manifold are the cares of wealth and state. Mr. Dor- 
rit’s satisfaction in remembering that it had not l)een nec- 
essary for him to announce himself to Clennam and Co,, or 
to make an allusion to his having ever had any knowledge 
of the intrusive person of that name, had been damped 
over-night, while it was still fresh, by a debate that arose 
within him whether or no he should take the Marshalsea 
in his way back, and look at the old gate. He had decided 
not to do so; and had astonished the coachman by being 
very fierce with him for proposing to go over London 
Bridge and recross the river by Waterloo Bridge — a course 
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which would have taken him almost wifchin sight of his old 
quarters. Still, for all that, the question had raised a con- 
fect in his breast; and, for some odd reason or no reason, 
he was vaguely dissatisfied. Even at the Merdle dinner- 
table next day, he was so out of sorts about it, that he con- 
tinued at intervals to turn it over and over, in a manner 
frightfully inconsistent with the good society surrounding 
him. It made him hot to think what the Chief Butler’s , 
opinion of him would have been, if that illustrious person- 
age could have plumbed with that heavy eye of his the 
stream of his meditations. 

The farewell banquet was of a gorgeous nature, and 
wound up his visit in a most brilliant manner. Fanny 
combined with the attracitions of her youth and beauty, a 
certain weight of self-sustainment as if she had been mar- 
ried twenty years. lie felt that he could leave her with a 
quiet mind to tread the paths of distinction, and wished — 
but without abatement of patronage, and without prejudice 
to the retiring virtues of his favourite child — that he had 
such another daughter. 

^‘My dear,” he told her at imrting, ^‘our family looks to 
you to — ha — assert its dignity and — hum — maintain its im- 
portance. I know you will never disappoint it.” 

“No, papa,” said Fanny, “you may rely upon that, I 
think. My best love to dearest Amy, and I will write to 
her very soon.” 

“Shall I convey any message to — ha — anybody else?” 
asked Mr. Dorrit, in an insinuating manner. 

“Papa,” said Fanny, before whom JIrs. General instantly 
loomed, “no, I thank you. You are very kind. Pa, but I 
must beg to be excused. There is no other message to 
send, I thank you, dear papa, that it would be at all agree- 
able to you to take.” 

They j)arted in an outer drawing-room, where only Mr. 
Sparkler waited on his lady, and dutifully bided his time 
for shaking hands. When Mr. Sparkler was admitted to 
this closing audience, Mr. Merdle came creeping in with not 
much more appearance of arms in his sleeves than if he 
had been the twin brother of Miss Biffin, and insisted on 
escorting Mr. Dorrit down-stairs. All Mr. Dorrit’s protes- 
tations being in vain, he enjoyed the honour of being ac- 
companied td the hall-door by this distinguished man, who 
(as Mr. Dorrit told him in shaking hands on the step) had 
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really overwhelmed' him with attentions and services, dur- 
ing his memorable visit. Thvks they parted; M]*. Dorrit 
entering his. carriage with a sVelliitg breast, not at all sorry 
that his Courier, who liad'dome to take leave in the lower 
regions, should have an opportunity of beholding the gran- 
deur of his departure. 

“ The aforesaid grandeur was yet full upon Mr. Dorrit 
^wlieii he alighted at liis hotel. Helped out by the Courier 
and some half-dozen of the hotel servants, he was passing 
through the hall with a serene magnificence, when lo ! a 
sight presented itself that struck him dumb and motionless. 
John Ghiveiy, in Iiis best clothes, with his tall hat under 
his arm, his ivory-handled cane genteelly embarrassing his 
deportment, and a bundle of cigars in liis hand! 

‘‘Now, young man,^^ said the porter, “This is the gcMi- 
tleinan. Tliis young man has persisted in waiting, sir, 
saying you would be glad to see liim.’^ 

“'Mr. Dorrit glared on the young man, choked, and said, 
in the mildest of tones, “Ah! Young John! It is Young 
John, I think; is it not? 

“Yes, sir,^^ returned Y^oung John, 

“I — ha — tliought it was Young John ! said Mr. Dorrit. 
“The young man may come up,” turning to th(»- attendants, 
as he passed on ; “oh j^es, he may come up. Let Young 
John follow. I will speak io him above.” 

Young John followed, smiling and much gratiliefl. Mr. 
Dorrit’s rooms were reached. Candles were lighted. The 
attendants withdrew. 

“Now, sir,” said Mr, Dorrit, turning round upon liim 
and seizing him by the collar wlieii they were, safely alone. 
“ What do you moan by this? ” 

The amazement and horror depicted in the unfortunate 
John’s face — for he had rather expected to bo embraced 
next — were of that powerfully expressive nature, that Mr, 
Dorrit witlidrew his hand and merely glared at him. 

“How dare you do this?” said Mr. Dorrit, “How do 
you presume to come here? How dare you insult me? ” 

“ I insult you, sir? ” cried Young John. “ Oh ! ” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Mr. Dorrit. “ Insult me. Your 
coming here is an affront, an impertinence, an audacity. 
You are not wanted here. Who sent you here? What — 
ha — the Devil do you do here? ” 

“I thought, sir,” said Young John, with as pale and 
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shocked a face as ever had been turned to Mr* Dorrit^s in his 
life — even in liis College life : I thought, sir, you mightn' t 
object to have the goodness to accept a bundle ” 

‘^Damn your bundle, sir!^' cried Mr. Dorrit, in irrepres- 
sible rage. I — hum — don’t smoke.” 

I humbly beg your pardon, sir. You used to.” 

‘‘Tell me that again,” cried Mr. Dorrit, quite beside 
himself, “and I’ll take the poker to you! ” 

John Cliivery backed to the door. 

“Stop, sir!” cried Mr. Dorrit. “Stop! Sit down. 
Confound you, sit dowm!” 

Joliii Cliivery dropped into the chair nearest the door, 
and ]\lr. Dorrit Avalked up and down the room; rapidly at 
tii'st; tlum, more slowly. Once, he went to the window, 
and stood there with his forehead against the glass. All 
of a sudden, he turned and said: 

“ What else did you come for, sir? ” 

“Nothing else in tlie world, sir. Oh dear me! Only 
io say, sir, that T hoped you was well, and only to ask if 
Miss Amy was well?” 

“ What’s tliat to you, sir? ” retorted ]\Ir. Dorrit. 

“It’s nothing to me, sir, by rights. 1 never thought of 
lessening tlie distance betwixt us, I am sure. I know it's 
a liberty, sir, but 1 never thought you'd have taken it 
ill. Upon my word and honour, sir,” said Young tTohn, with 
emotion, “in my poor way, 1 am too proud to have come, I 
assure you, if 1 had thought so.” 

Mr. Dorrit was ashamed, lie went back to the wdiidow, 
and leaned his forehead against the glass for some time. 
When he turned, he bad his handkerchief in his hand, and he 
had been wiping his eyes with it, and he looked tired and 
ill. 

“ Young John, I am very sorry to have been hasty with 
you, but — ha — some remembrances are not happy remem- 
bram*es, and — hum — you shouldn’t have come.” 

“I feel that now, sir,” returned John Chivery; “but I 
didn’t before, and Heaven knows I meant no harm, sir.” 

“No. No,” said Mr. Dorrit. “I am — hum — sure of 
that. Ha. Give me your hand, Young John, gix^e me 
your hand.” 

Young John gave it; but Mr. Dorrit had driven his heart 
out of it, and nothing could change his face now, from its 
white, shocked look. 
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There said Mr. Dorrit, slowly shaking hands with 
him. ^‘Sit down again, Young John.’^ 

Thank you, sir — but Pd rather stand. 

Mr. Dorrit sat down instead. After painfully holding 
his head a little while, he turned it to his visitor, and said, 
with an effort to be easy ; 

‘^Aiid how is your father, Young John? How — ha — 
how are they all, Young Jolm?^^ 

Thank you, sir. They’re all i)rctty well, sir. They’re 
not any ways complaining.” 

^‘Hum. You are in your — ha — old business I see, 
John?” said Mr. Dorrit, witJi a glance at the offending 
bundle he had anathematised. 

^‘Partly, sir. I am in niy,” John hesitated a litth*, “ — 
father’s business likewise.” 

*^Oh indeed!” said JMr. Dorrit. ^^Do you — ha hum — 

go upon the — ha ” 

Lock, sir? Yes, sir.” 

^^Much to do, John? ” 

Yes, sir; we’re pretty heavy at present. I don’t know 
how it is, but we generally are pretty heavy.” 

“At this time of the year, Young fFolm? ” 

“Mostly at all times of tlie year, sir. T don’t know the 
time that makes much difference to us. I wish you good 
night, sir.” 

“ Stay a moment, John — ha — stay a moment. Hum. 
Leave me the cigars, John, I — ha — b(\g,” 

“ Certaini}'’, sir.” tJohu put them, with a trembling 
hand, on the table. 

“Stay a moment, Young John; stay another moment. 
It would be a — lia — a gratification to me to send a little — 
hum — Testimonial, by sucli a trusty messenger, to be di- 
vided among — ha hiuu — them — them — according to their 
wants. Would you object to take it, John? ” 

“Not in any ways, sir. There’s many of them. Pm 
sure, that would be the better for it.” 

“Thank you, John. I — ha — I’ll write it, John.” 

His hand shook so that he was a long time writing 
it, and wrote it in a tremulous scrawl at last. It 
was a cheque for one hundred pounds. He folded it up, 
put it in Young John’s hand, and pressed the hand in his. 

“I hope you’ll — ha — overlook — hum — what has passed, 
John.” 
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^‘Don^t speak of it, sir, on any accounts. I don^t in any 
ways bear malice. I’m sure.” 

But, nothing while John was there could change John’s 
face to its natural colour and cxx^ressioii, or restore John’s 
natural manner. 

“And, John,” said Mr. Dorrit, giving his hand a final 
pressure, and releasing it, “ I hope we — ha — agree that we 
have spoken together in confidence; and that you will ab- 
stain, in going out, from saying anything to any one that 
might — hum — suggest that — ha — once I ” 

“Oh! I assure you, sir,” returned John Chivery, “•in 
my ])oor humble way, sir, I’m too j^roiid and honourable to 
do it, sir.” 

Mr. Dorrit was not too x)roud and honourable to listen at 
the door, that he might ascertain for himself whether John 
really went straight out, or lingered to have any talk with 
any one. There was no doubt tliat he went direct out at 
the door, and away down the street with a quick stej). 
After remaining alone for an hour, Mr. Dorrit rang for the 
Courier, who found him with his chair on the hearthrug, 
sitting with his back towards him and his face to the fire. 
“ You can take that bundle of cigars to smoke on the jour- 
ney, if you like,” said Mr. Dorrit, witli a careless wave of 
his hand. “ Ha — brought by — hum — little offering from — 
ha — son of old tenant of mine.” 

Next morning’s sun saw Mr. Dorrit’s equij>age upon the 
Dover road, where every red-jacketed x)ostilion was the 
sign of a cruel house, established for the unmerciful plun- 
dering of travellers. The whole business of the human 
race, between London and Dovcu*, being spoliation, Mr. 
Dorrit was waylaid at Hartford, jnllaged at Gravesend, 
rifled at Rochester, fleeced at Sitiingbourne, and sacked at 
Canterbury. However, it being the Courier’s business to 
get him out of the hands of the banditti, the Courier bought 
him off at every stage; and so the red- jackets went gleam- 
ing merrily along the spring landscape, rising and falling 
to a regular measure, between Mr. Dorrit in his snug cor- 
ner, and the next chalky rise in the dusty highway. 

Another day’s sun saw him at Calais. And having now 
got the Channel between himself and John Chivery, he be- 
gan to feel safe, and to find that the foreign air was lighter 
to breathe than the air of England. 

On again by the heavy French roads for Paris. Having 
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now quite recovered his equanimity, Mr. Dorrit, in his snug 
corner, fell to castle-building as he rode along. It was 
evident that he had a very large castle in hand. All day 
long he was running towers up, taking towers down, add- 
ing a wing here, putting on a battlement there, looking to 
the walls, strengthening the defences, giving ornamental 
touches to the interior, making in all respects a superb cas- 
tle of it. His pre-occupied face so clearly denoted the 
pursuit in which he was engaged, that every cripple at the 
post-houses, not blind, wlio shoved his little battered tin- 
box ill at the carriage window for Charity in the name of 
Heaven, Charity in the name of our Lady, Charity in the 
name of all the Saints, knew as well what work he was at, 
as their countryman Le Brun could have known it himself, 
though he had made that English traveller the subject of 
a special physiognomical treatise. 

Arrived at Paris, and resting there three? days, Mr. Dor- 
rit strolled much about the streets alone, looking in at the 
shop-windows, and particularly the jewellers’ windows. 
Ultimately, he went into the most famous jewellei^’s, and 
said he wanted to buy a little gift for a lady. 

It was a charming little woman to whom he said it — a 
sprightly little woman, dressed in perfect taste, who came 
out of a green velvet bower to attend upon him, from 
posting up some dainty little books of account which one 
could hardly suppose to bo ruled for the entry of any arti- 
cles more commercial than kisses, at a dainty little shining 
desk which looked in itself like a sweetmeat. 

For examyde, then, said the little woman, what species 
of gift did Monsieur desire? A love-gift? 

Mr. Dorrit smiled, and said. Eh, well ! Perhaps. What 
did he know? It was always possible; the sex being so 
charming. Would she show him some? 

Most willingly, said the little woman. Flattered and 
enchanted to show him many. But pardon! To begin 
with, he would have the great goodness to observe that 
there were love-gifts, and there were nuptial gifts. For 
example, these ravishing ear-rings and this necklace so 
superb to correspond, were what one called a love-gift. 
These brooches and these rings, of a beauty so gracious and 
celestial, were what one called, with the i>ermission of 
Monsieur, nuptial gifts. 

Perhaps it would be a good arrangement, Mr. Dorrit 
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hinted, smiling, to purchase both, and to present the love- 
gift hrst, and to finish with the nuptial offering? 

Ah Heaven ! said the little woman, laying the tips of the 
tiugers of her two little hands against each other, that 
would be generous indeed, that would be a special gallan- 
try ! And without dout)t the lady so crushed with gifts 
would find them irresistible. 

Mr. Dorrit was not sure of that. But, for example, the 
sprightly little woman was very sure of it, she said. So 
Mr. Dorrit bought a gift of each sort, and paid handsomely 
for it. As he strolled back to his hotel afterwards, he car- 
ried his head high : having plainly got up his castle, now, 
to a much loftier altitude than the two square towers of 
Jfotre Dame. 

Building away with all his might, but reserving the plans 
of his castle exclusively for his own eye, Mr. Dorrit posted 
away for Marseilles. Building on, building on, busily, 
busilj’, from moriiingto night. Falling asleep, and leaving 
great blocks of building material dangling in the air; wak- 
ing again, to resume work and gcit them into their places. 
Wliat time the Courier in the rumble, smoking Young 
.folin’s best cigars, left a little tliread of thin light smoke 
iKdiind — perhaps as he built a castle or two, with straj'' 
pieces of Mr. Dorrit’s money. 

Not a fortified town that they passed in all their journey 
was as strong, not a Cathedral summit was as high, as Mr. 
Dorrit’s castle. Neither the Saone nor the Rhone sped 
with the swiftness of that peerless building; nor was the 
Mediterranean deeper than its foundations; nor were the 
distant landscapes on the Cornice road, nor the hills and 
bay of Genoa the Superb, more beautiful. Mr. Dorrit and 
his matchless castle were disembarked among the dirty 
white houses and dirtier felons of Civitsi Vecchia, and 
thence scrambled on to Rome as they could, through the 
filth that festered on the way. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE STORMING OP THE CASTLE IN THE AIR. 

The sun had gone down full four liours, and it was later 
than most travellers would like it to be for finding them- 
selves outside the walls of Rome, when Mr. Dorrit’s car- 
riage, still on its last wearisome stage, rattled over the 
solitary Campagna. The savage herdsmen and the fierce- 
looking peasants, who had chequered the way wliile the 
light lasted, had all gone down with the sun, and l(?ft the 
wilderness blank. At some turns of the road, a pale flare 
on the horizon, like an exhalation from the ruin-sown land, 
showed that the city was yet far off; but, this poor relief 
was rare and short-lived. The carriage dipped down again 
into a hollow of the black dry sea, and for a long time 
there was nothing visible save its petrified swell and the 
gloomy sky. 

Mr. Dorrit, though he had his castle-building to engage 
his mind, could not be quite easy in that desolate place. 
He was far more curious, in every swerve of the carriage 
and every cry of the postilions, than he had been since he 
quitted London. The valet on the box evidently quaked. 
The Courier in the rumble was not altogether comfortable 
in his mind. As often as Mr. Dorrit let down the glass 
and looked back at him (which was very often), he saw 
him smoking John Chivery out, it is true, but still gener- 
ally standing up the while and looking about him, like a 
man who had his suspicions, and kept upon his guard. 
Then would Mr Dorrit, pulling up the glass again, reflect 
that those postilions were cutthioat looking fellows, and 
that he would have done better to have slept at Civita Vec- 
chia, and have started betimes in the morning. But, for 
all this, he worked at his castle in the intervals. 

And now, fragments of ruinous enclosure, yawning win- 
dow-gap and crazy wall, deserted houses, leaking wells, 
broken 'water-tanks, spectral cypress-trees, patches of tan- 
gled vine, and the changing of the track to a long, irregu- 
lar, disordered lane, where everything was crumbling away, 
from the unsightly buildings to the jolting road— now, 
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these objects showed that they were nearing Rome. And 
now, a sudden twist and stoppage of the carriage inspired 
Mr. Dorrit with tlu'. mistrust that the brigand moment was 
come for twisting him into a ditch and robbing him; until, 
letting down the glass again and looking out, he perceived 
himself assailed by nothing worse than a funeral proces- 
sion, which came mecdiauically chaunting by, with an in- 
distinct show of dirty vestments, lurid torches, swinging 
censers, and a great cross borne before a priest. He was 
an ugly priest by torchlight; of a lowering asj)ect, wdtli an 
overhanging brow; and as his eyes mot those of Mr. Dor- 
rit, looking bareheaded out of the carriage, his lips, moving 
as they chaunted, seemed to threaten that important trav- 
eller; likewise the action of his hand, which was in fact 
his manner of returning the traveller’s salutation, seemed 
to come ill aid of that menace. So thought Mr. Dorrit, 
made fanciful by the weariness of building and travelling, 
as the priest drifted past him, and the procession straggled 
away, taking its dead along with it. lJ])ou their so-differ- 
cnt way went Air, Dorrit’s company too; and soon, with 
their coach-load of luxuries from the two great cajiitals of 
Europe, they wore (like the Cloths ri*versed) beating at the 
gates of Rome. 

Mr. Dorrit was not expeet(*d by his own people that 
night. Ho had been; but, they had given him up until to- 
morrow, not doubting that it was later than he would care, 
in those parts, to bo out. Tlius, when his eciuipage stopped 
at his own gate, no one but the porter appeared to receive 
him. Was Miss Dorrit from home? ho asked. No. She 
w^as within. Good, said Air. Dorrit to the assembling 
servants; let them keep wdiero they were; let them help 
to unload the carriage; ho would tiiid Aliss Dorrit for 
himself. 

So, he went up his grand staircase*, slowly, and tired, 
and looked into various (duimbors which were empty, until 
he saw a light in a small ante-room. It was a curtained 
nook, like a tent, within two other rooms; and it looked 
warm and bright in colour, as he approached it through the 
dark avenue they made. 

There was a drapinl doorway, but no door; and as he 
stopped her€*, looking in unseen, ho f(dt a pang. Surely 
not like jealousy? For why like jealousy? There were 
only his daughter and his brother there : lie, with his chair 
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drawn to the hearth, enjoying the warmth of the evening 
wood fire; she, seated at a little table, busied with some 
embroidery work. Allowing for the great difference in the 
still-life of the picture, the figures were much the same as 
of old; his brother being sufficiently like himself to repre- 
sent himself, for a moment, in the composition. So had he 
sat many a night, over a coal fire far away; so had she sat, 
devoted to him. Yet surely there was nothing to be jeal- 
ous of in the old miserable poverty. Whence, then, tlie 
pang in his heart? 

“Do you know, nnole, I think you are growing young 
again? 

Her uncle shook Ids head, and said, “Since wlien, my 
dear; since when? 

“ I think,” returiied Little Dorrit, plying her needle, 
“tliat you have been growing younger for weeks ])ast. So 
cheerful, uncle, and so ready, and so interested ! ” 

“My dear child — all you.” 

“ All me, uncle 1 ” 

“ Yes, yes. You have done mo a world of good. You 
have been so considerate of me, and so tendtn* with me, 
and so delicate in trying to liide your attentions from me, 
that I — well, well, well! It^s treasured up, luy darling, 
treasured u}j.” 

“There is nothing in it but your own fresh fancy, uncle,” 
said Little Dorrit, cheerfully. 

“Well, well, well!” murmured the old man. “Thank 
God!” 

She paused for an instant in her w'^ork to look at him, 
and her look revived that former poin in her father’s 
breast; in his poor weak breast, so full of contradictions, 
vacillations, inconsistencies, the little peevish perplexities 
of this ignorant life, mists which the morning without a 
night only can clear away. . 

“I have been freer with you, you sec, my dove,” said 
the old man, “since we liave been alone. I say, alone, for 
I don^t count Mrs. General; I don’t care for her; she has 
nothing to do with me. But I know Fanny was impatient 
of me. And I don’t wonder at it, or complain of it, for I 
am sensible that I must be in the way, though I try to 
keep out of it as well as I can. I know I am not fit com- 
pany for our company. My brother William,” said the old 
man admiringly, “is fit company for monarchs; but not so 
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your uncle, my dear. Frederick Dorrit is no credit to Will- 
iam Dorrit, and he knows it quite well. Ah! Why, 
here’s your father, Amy! My dear William, welcome 
back ! My beloved brother, I am rejoiced to see you ! ’’ 

(Turning his head in speaking, he had caught sight of 
him as he stood in the doorway.) 

Little Dorrit with a cry of pleasure put her arms about 
her father’s neck, and kissed him again and again. Her 
father was a little impatient, and a little querulous. ‘‘I 
am glad to find you at last, Amy,” he said. “ Ila. Really 
I am glad to lind — hum — any one to receive me at last. I 
appear to have been — ha — so little expected, that upon my 
word I began — ha hum — to think it niiglit be right to offer 
an apology for — ha — taking the liberty of coining back at 
all.” 

It was so late, my dear William,” said his brother, 
“ that we had given you up fur to-night.” 

‘‘I am stronger than you, dear Frederick,” returned his 
brother, with an elaboration of fraternity in which there 
was severity; ‘‘and I liope 1 can travel without detriment 
at — ha — any hour I choose.” 

“Surely, surcdy,” returned the other, with a misgiving 
that he had given offence. “Surely, William.” 

“Tliank you, Amy,” pursued Mr. Dorrit, as she helped 
him to put off his wrappers, “T can do it without assist- 
ance*. I — ha — need not trouble you, Amy. Could I have 
a morsed of bread and a glass of wine, or — hum — would it 
cause too much inconvenience? ” 

“Dear father, you shall have sui)per in a very few min- 
utes.” 

“Thank you, my love,” said Mr. Dorrit, with a reproach- 
ful frost upon liiin; “ 1 — lia — am afraid I am causing incon- 
venience. Hum. Mrs. (Icneral pretty well? ” 

“Mrs. General complained of a headache, ami of being 
fatigued; and so, Avhen we gave you up, she went to bed, 
dear.” 

Perha])s Mr. Dorrit tliought that Mrs. General had done 
well in being overcome by the disappointiueut of his not 
arriving. At any rate, his face relaxed, and ho said with 
obvious satisfaction, “ Extremely sorry to hear tliat Mrs. 
General is not well,” 

During this short dialogue, his daughter liad been ob- 
servant of him, with something more than her usual inter- 
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est, li would seem as though he had a changed or worn 
appearance in her eyes, and he perceived and resented it; 
for, he said, with renewed peevishness, when he had di- 
vested himself of his travelling cloak, and had come to the 
tire : 

‘‘Amy, what are you looking at? What do you see in 
me that causes you to — ha — concentrate your solicitude on 
me in that — hum — very particular manner? 

“ I did not know it, father; 1 beg your pardon. It glad- 
dens my eyes to see you again; that’s all.^^ 

“ Don’t say tluit’s all, because — ha — that’s not all. You 
— hum — you think,” said Mr. Dorrit, with an accusatory 
emphasis, “that I am not looking well.” 

“ I thought you looked a little tired, love.” 

“Then you are mistaken,” said Mr. Dorrit. “Ha, I am 
not tired. Ha, hum. I am very much fresher than I Avas 
when I went away.” 

He was so inclined to be angry, that she said nothing 
more in her justification, but remained (jiiietly beside him 
embracing his arm. As he stood thus, witli liis luother on 
the other side, he fell into a heavy doze, of not a minute’s 
duration, and awoke witli a start. 

“Frederick,” he said, turning on his brother: “I recom- 
mend you to go to bed immediately.” 

“No, William. I’ll wait and see you sup.” 

“Frederick,” he retorted, “ I beg you to go to bed. I — 
ha — make it a personal request that you go to bed. You 
ought to have been in bed long ago. You are very feeble*.” 

“ Hah ! ” said the old man, who had no wish but to please 
him. “ Well, well, well! I dare say I am.” 

“My dear Frederick,” returned Mr. Dorrit, with an as- 
tonishing superiority to his brother’s failing powers, “there 
can be no doubt of it. It is painful to me to see you so 
weak. Ha. It distresses me. Hum. I don’t find you 
looking at all well. You are not fit for this sort of thing. 
You should be more careful, you should be very careful.” 

“Shall I go to bed?” asked Frederick. 

“Dear Frederick,” said Mr. Dorrit, “do, I adjure you! 
Good night, brother. I hope you will be stronger to-mor- 
row. I am not at all pleased with your looks. Good 
night, dear fellow.” After dismissing his brother in this 
gracious way, he fell into a doze again, before the old man 
was well out of the room : and he would have stumbled for- 
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ward upon the logs, but for his daughter’s restraining 
hold. 

Your uncle wanders very much, Amy,” he said, when 
he was thus roused. “ He is less — ha — coherent, and his 
conversation is more — hum — broken, than I have — ha hum 
— ever known. Has he had any illness since I have been 
gone? ” 

‘‘No, father.” 

“ You — ha — see a great change in him, Amy? ” 

“ I had not observed it, dear.” 

“Greatly broken,” said Mr. Uorrit. “Greatly broken. 
My poor, affectionate, failing Frederick! Ha. Even 
taking into account what he was before, lie is — hum — ^sadly 
broken ! ” 

His supper, which was brought to him there, and spread 
upon tlie little table where he had seen her working, di- 
verted his attention. She sat at his side as in the days 
that were gone, for the first time since those days ended. 
They were alone, and she helped him to his meat and 
♦poured out his drink for liim, as slie had been used to do in 
the prison. All this liappened now, for the first time since 
their accession to wealth. She was afraid to look at him 
much, after the offence he had taken; but she noticed two 
occasions in tlui eoiiise of his meal wlien he all of a sudden 
looked at her, and looked about him, as if the association 
were so strong that he needed assurance from his sense of 
sight that they were not in the old prison-room. Both 
times, he ])iit his hand to his head as if he missed his old 
black cap — though it had been ignomiuiously given away 
in the Marshalsea, and liad never grit free to that hour, but 
still hovered about the yards on the liead of his successor.. 

He took very little supper, but was a long time over it, 
and often reverted to Ids brother’s declining state. Though 
he expressed the gveaiest pity for 1dm, lie was almost bitter 
upon him. He said that poor Frederick — ha lium — driv- 
elled. There was no other word to express it; drivelled. 
Poor fellow! It was melancholy to reflect what Amy must 
have undergone from the excessive tediousness of his soci- 
ety-wandering and babbling on, poor dear estimable create 
ure, wandering and babbling on — if it had not been for the 
relief she had had in Mrs. General. Extremely sorry, ho ^ 
then repeated with his former satisfaction, that that— ha 
— superior woman was i)oorly. 
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Little Dorrit, in her watchful love, would have remem- 
bered the lightest thing he said or did that night, though 
slie had had no vsubsequent reason to recall that night. 
She always remembered, that when he looked about him 
under the strong influence of the old association, he tried 
to keep it out of her mind, and perhaps out of his own too, 
by immediately expatiating on the great riches and great 
company that had encompassed him in his absence, and on 
the lofty position he and liis family had to sustain. Nor 
did she fail to recall that there were two under-currents, 
side by side, pervading all his discourse and all his manner; 
one, sliowing her liow well he liad got on without her, and 
how independent he was of her; the other, in a fitful and 
unintelligible wiiy almost complaining of lier, as if it liad 
been possible that she had neglected Inm wdiile he Avas 
away. 

His telling her of tlie glorious state that Jlr. ilerdle 
kept, and of the court that bowmd before him, naturally 
brought him to Mrs. Merdle. So naturiilly indeed, that 
although there Avas an unusual Avant of sequence in tlie 
greater part of his remarks, ho passed to her at once, and 
asked how she was. 

She is very Avell. She is going uAvay next we(*k.’^ 

“Home?^^ asked Mr. Dorrit. 

‘‘After a few Aveeks’ stay upon the road.” 

“She Avill be avast loss here,” said Mr. Dorrit. “A 
vast — ha — acquisition at home. To Fanny, and to — hum 
- — the rest of the — ha — great Avorld.” 

Little Dorrit thought of tlie conijietition that was to be 
entered upon, and assented very softly. 

“ Mrs. Merdle is going to liave a great farewell Assem- 
bly, dear, and a dinner before it. She has been expressing 
her anxiety that you slioiild return in time. She has invited 
both you and me to her dinner.” 

“ She is — ha — very kind. AVhen is the day ? ” 

“The day after to-morroAv.” 

“ Write round in the morning, and say that I have re- 
turned, and shall — hum — be delighted.” 

“May I Avalk Avith you up the stairs to your room, 
dear? ” 

^ “No!” he answered, looking angrily round; for he was 
moving away, as if forgetful of leave-taking. “ You may 
not, Amy. I want no help. I am your father, not your 
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infirm uncle ! ” lie checked himself, as abruptly as he had 
broken into this reply, and said, You have not kissed me, 
Amy. Good night, my dear! We must marry — ha — we 
must marry you^ now.” With that he went, more slowly 
and more tired, up the staircase to his rooms, and, almost 
as soon as he got there, dismissed his valet. His next care 
was to look about him for his Paris i)urchases, and, after 
o])eiung their cases and carefully surveying them, to put 
them awny \mder lock and ki^y. After that, what with doz- 
ing and Avhat with castle-building, he lost himself for a 
longtime, so that there was a touch of morning on the east- 
ward rim of the desolate Campagiia when he crept to bed. 

Mrs. G (moral sent up lior compliments in good time next 
day, and hoped he Inul rested well after his fatiguing jour- 
ney. He sent down his compliments, and begged to inform 
Mrs. General tliat ho had ivsted very well indeed, and was 
in liigh condition. Nevertheless, he did not come forth from 
Ills own rooms until late in tlie afternocm; and, although 
h(^ then (*.aus(‘d liiinself to b('‘. magniticicntly arrayed for a 
drive with ]\lrs. G(*neral and liis daughter, his appearance 
was scarcely u]) to his description of liimself. 

As the family had no visitors tliat day, its four members 
dined alone together. Ho conducted INlrs. General to the 
seat at his right hand, with immense ceremony; and Little 
Horrit could not but notice, as she followed with her uncle, 
both that he was again elaborately dressed, and that his 
manner towards Mrs, Gemu’al was very particular. The 
perf(‘<'t formation of that accomplished lady’s surface ren- 
dered it difficult to dis])lace an atom of its genteel glaze, 
but Little Dorrit thought she d(;scried a slight thaw of tri- 
umph in a corner of lu'r frosty eye. 

Notwithstanding what may be called in thc^se pages the 
Primey and Prismatic nature of the family baiupiet, Mr. 
Dorrit several times fcdl asleep while it was in progress. 
His fits of dozing were as sudden as they had been over- 
night, and were as short and profound. When the first of 
these slumberings seized him, Mrs. General looked almost 
amazed : but, on eacli recurrence^, of the symptoms, she toM^ 
her polite beads, Papa, Potatoes, Poultry, Prunes, 
Prism; and, by dint of going through that infallible 
forniance very slowly, appeared to finish her rosary at aJK)iit 
the same time as Mr. Dorrit started from his sleep. 

He was again painfully aware of a somnolent tendency in 
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Frederick (wliicli had no existence out of his own imagina- 
tion), and after dinner, when Frederick had withdrawn, 
privately apologised to Mrs. General for the poor man. 
‘‘The most estimable and affectionate of brothers,’^ he said, 
“ but — ha hum — broken up altogether. Unliappily, declin- 
ing fast.” 

“Mr. Frederick, sir,” quoth Mrs. General, “i.s habitually 
absent and drooping, but let us hope it is not so bad as 
that.” 

Mr. Dorrit, however, was determined not to let him off. 
“ Fast declining, madam. A Avreck. A ruin. Mouldering 
away before our eyes. Hum. Good Frederick ! ” 

“ You left Mrs. Spiirkler quite well and happy, I trust? ” 
said Mrs. General, after heaving a cool sigh for Frederick. 

‘^Surrounded,” replied Mr. Dorrit, “by — ha — all that 
can charm the taste, and — hum — elevate the mind. Hap- 
py, my dear madam, in a — hum — husband.” 

Mrs. General Avas a little fluttered; scheming delicately to 
put the Avord aAvay Avitli her gloA'os, as if there Avere no 
knowing what it might lead to. 

“Fanny,” Mr. Dorrit continued. “Fanny, Mrs. General, 
has high qualities. Ha. Ambition — limn — purpose, con- 
sciousness of — ha — position, determination to support that 
position — ha hum — grace, beauty, and native nobility.” 

“No doubt,” said Mrs. General (Avith a little extra stiff- 
ness). 

“ Combined V* ith tliese qualities, niadain,” said Mr. Dor- 
rit, “Fanny has — ha — manifested one blemish which has 
made me — hum — made me uneasy, and — ha — I must add, 
angry; but which I trust may iioav ])0 considered at an end, 
even as to herself, and Avhich is undoubtedly at an end as 
to — ha — others. ” 

“To Avhat, Mr. Dorrit,” returned Mrs. General, with her 
gloves again somewhat excited, “can you allude? I am at 
a loss to ” 

“Do not say that, my dear madam,” interrupted Mr. 
Dorrit. 

Mrs. GeneraFs voice, as it died away, pronounced the 
Wprds, “at a loss to imagine.” 

After which, Mr. Dorrit was seized with a doze for 
about a minute, out of which lie sprang with spasmodic 
nimbleness. 

“I refer, Mrs. General, to that — ha — strong spirit of op* 
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position, or — 1mm — I might say — ha — jealousy in Fanny, 
wliich has occasionally risen against the — ha — sense I en- 
tertain of — hum — the claims of — ha — the lady with whom 
I have now the honour of coiunmning.” 

‘‘Mr. Dorrit,’’ returned Mrs. General, ever but too 
obliging, ever but too appreciative. If ^here have been 
moments when I have imagined that Miss Dorrithas indeed 
resented tlie favourable opinion Mr. Dorrit has formed of 
my services, I have found, in that only too high opinion, 
my consolation and recompense.’’ 

“Opinion of yonr services, madam?” said Mr. Dorrit. 

“Of,” Mrs. (ieiu'ral repeated, in an elegantly impressive 
manner, “my services.” 

“Of your services alone, dear madam?” said Mr. Dor- 
rit. 

“I ]>resunie,” ndorlrd Mrs. Gmieral, in her former im- 
pressive manner, “of my services alone. For, to what 
else,” said Mrs. General, with a slightlj" interrogative action 
of her gloves, “could 1 impute ” 

“To — ha — yourself, Mrs. General, lla hum. To your- 
self and your merits,” was Mr. J>orrit‘s rejoinder. 

“Mr. Dorrit will pardon m(‘,” said Mrs. General, “if I 
remark that this Is not a time or ])lace for the pursuit of 
the present conversation. Mr. Dorrit will excuse me if I 
remind him that Miss Dorrit is in the adjoining room, and 
is visible to inyscdf while I utter lu*r name. Mr. Dorrit 
will forgive me if T observe that I am agitated, and that I 
timl there are inonuuits when weaknesses 1 supposed my- 
self to have subdued, return with redoubled power. Mr. 
Dorrit will allow me to wuthdra\v.” 

“Hum. Perlia]>s avo may resume this — ha — interesting 
conversation,” said Mr, ])orrit, “at anotluu’ time; unless it 
should be, Avhat I ]H)[)e it is not — hum — in any way dis- 
agreeable to — ha — Mrs. General.” 

“Mr. Dorrit,” said INIrs. General, easting down her eyes 
as she rose with a ImuuI, “must ever elaini my homage and 
obedience.” 

Mrs. General then tcK)k herself off in a stately way, and 
not with tluit amount of trepidathm ii]k>u her Avhich might 
have been exju^cted in a less remarkable Avoman. Mr, 
Dorrit, A\dio had conducted his part of the dialogue with a 
certain majestic and admiring condescension — much as 
some people may bo seen to conduct themselves in Church* 
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and to perform their part in the service — appeared, on the 
whole, very well satisfied with himself and with Mrs, Gen- 
eral too. On the return of that lady to tea, she had touched 
herself up with a little powder and pomatum, and was not 
without moral enhancement likewise: the latter showing 
itself in much sweet patronage of manner towaifis Miss 
Dorrit, and in an air of as tender interest in Mr. Dorrit as 
was consistent with rigid propriety. At the close of the 
evening, when she rose to retire, Mr, Dorrit took lier by the 
hand, as if he were going to lead her out into the Piazza of 
the People to walk a minuet by moonlight, and with great 
solemnity conducted her to the room door, where he raised 
her knuckles to his lips. Having parted from her with 
what may be conjectured to have been a rather bony kiss, 
of a cosmetic flavour, he gave his daughter his blessing, 
graciously. And having thus hinted that there was some- 
thing remarkable in the wind, he again went to bed. 

He remained in the seclusion of his own chamber next 
morning; but, early in the afternoon, sent down liis best 
compliments to Mrs. General, by Mr. Tinkler, and begged 
she would accompany Miss Dorrit on an airing without him. 
His daughter was dressed for Mrs, Merdle^s dinner before 
he appeared. He then presented himself, in a refulgent 
condition as to his attire, but looking indefinably shrunken 
and old. However, as he was jilainly determined to be 
angry with her if she so much as asked him how he was, 
she only ventured to kiss his cheek, before accompanying 
him to Mrs. Merdle’s with an anxious heart. 

The distance that they had to go was very short, but he 
^ was at his building work again before the carriage had half 
traversed it. Mrs. Merdle received him with gi*eat distinc- 
tion; the bosom was in admirable preservation, and on the 
best terms with itself; the dinner was very choice; and the 
company was very select. 

It was principally English; saving that it comprised the 
usual French Count and the usual Italian Marchese — deco- 
rative social milestones, always to be found in certain places, 
and varying very little in appearance. The table was long, 
and the dinner was long; and Little Dorrit, overshadowed 
by a large pair of black whiskers and a large white cravat, 
lost sight of her father altogether, until a servant put a 
scrap of paper in her hand, with a whispered request from 
Mrs. Merdle that she would read it directly. Mrs. Merdle 
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had written on it in pencil, Pray comd and sp^ak to Mr. 
Dorrit. 1 doubt if he is well.^^ 

Slie was hurrying to him, unobserved, when he got up 
out of his cliair, and leaning over the table called to her, 
supposing lier to be still in her place: 

“Amy, Amy, my child 

The a(;tioii was so unusual, to say nothing of his strange 
eager appeal an(*e and strange eager voice, that it instanta- 
neously caused a profound silence. 

*‘Amy, my dear,” lie rejieated. Will you go and see 
if Hob is on the lock? ” 

Slio was at his side, and touching him, but he still per- 
versely suj^posed her to be in her seat, and called out, still 
leaning over the table, ‘‘Amy, Amy. 1 don’t feel quite 
myself, Ha. 1 don’t know what’s the matter with me. 
I particularly wish to see Bob. Ha. Of all the turnkeys, 
he’s as much my friend as yours. See if Bob is in the 
lodge, and beg him to come to me.” 

All the guests were now in consternation, and everybody 
rose. 

“Dear father, I am not there; 1 am here, by you.” 

“Oh! You are lierc, Amy ! Good. Hum. Good, Ha. 
Gall Jiob. If he h<is been relieved, and is not on the lock, 
tell Mrs. Banghain to go and fetch him.” 

She was gently trying to get him away; but he resisted, 
and would not go. 

“ I tell you, ehild,” he said ])otulantly, I can’t be got 
up the narrow stairs witliout Bob. Ha. Send for Bob, 
Ilum. Send for Ikjb — best of all the turnkeys — send for 
Bob!” 

lie looked confusedly about him, and, becoming con- 
S(*ious of the uumbiir of faces by whicli ho was surrounded, 
addressed them; ^ ^ 

Ladies and gentlemen, the duty — ha —devolves uj>on 
me of— hum — ^ to the Marshalbea. Wel- 
come to the Marshalsea! The space is — ha — limited — 
limited — the ijarado might lie wider; but you will find it 
apparently grow larger after a time — a time," ladies aud gen- 
tlemen — and the air is, all things considered, very good. 
It blows over the — ha — Surrey hills. Blows over the Sur- 
rey hills. This is the Snuggery. Hum. Supported by a 
small subscription of the — ha — Collegiate body. In return 
for which — hot water — general kitchen — and little domestio 
22 
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advantages. Those who are habituated to the — ha — Mar- 
shalsea, are pleased to call me its Father. I am accus- 
tomed to be complimented by strangers as the — ha — Father 
of the Marshalsea. Certainly, if years of residence may 
establish a claim to so — ha — honourable a title, I may ac- 
cept the — hum — conferred distinction. My child, ladies 
and gentlemen. My daughter. Born here ! 

She was not ashamed of it, or ashamed of him. She 
was pale and frightened; but she had no other care than 
to soothe him and get him away, for his own dear sake. 
She was between him and the wondering faces, tui-ned 
round upon his breast with her own face raised to his. He 
lield her clasped in his left arm, and between whiles her low 
voice was heard tenderly imploring him to go away with her. 

“ Born here,^^ he repeated, shedding tears. ^^Bred here. 
Ladies and gentlemen, my daughter. Child of an unfor- 
tunate father, but — ha — always a gentleman. Poor, no 
doubt, but — hum — proud. Alwaj^s proud. It has become 
a — hum — not infrequent custom for my — ha — personal ad- 
mirers — personal admirers solely — to be pleased to exj)ress 
their desire to acknowledge my semi-ofricial position here, 
by offering — ha — little tributes, which usually take the 
form of — ha — Testimonials — pecuniary Testimonials. In 
the acceptance of those — ha — voluntary recognitions of my 
humVde endeavours to — hum — to uphold a Tone here — a 
Tone — I beg it to be understood that I do not consider my - 
self compromised. Ha. Hot compromised. Ha. Not a 
beggar. No; I repudiate the title ! At the same time far 
be it from me to — hum — to put upon the fine feelings by 
which my partial friends are actuated, the slight of scru- 
pling to admit that those offerings are — hum — highly ac- 
ceptable. On the contrary, they are most acceptable. In 
my child^s name, if not in my own, I make the admission 
in the fullest manner, at tlie same time reserving — ha — 
shall I say my personal dignity? Ladies and gentlemen, 
(lod bless you all ! ” 

By this time, the exceeding mortification undergone by 
tlie Boso]u had occasioned tlie withdrawal of the greater 
part of the comj)any into other rooms. Tlie few who had 
lingered thus long followed the rest, and Little Dorrit and 
her father were left to the servants and themselves. Dear- 
est and most ])recious to her, lie would come with her now, 
would he not? He replied to her fervid entreaties, tliat 
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he would never be able to get up the narrow stairs without 
Bob, where was Bob, would nobody fetch Bob? Under 
pretence of looking for Bob, she got him out against the 
stream of gay company now pouring in for the evening as- 
sembly, and got him into a coach that had just set down its 
load, and got him home. 

The broad stairs of his Roman palace Avere contracted in 
his failing sight to the narrow stairs of his London prison; 
and he wouhl suffer no one but her to touch him, his broth- 
er exce])ted. T]u‘y got him up to his room without lielp, 
and laid liijii down on liis bed. And from that hour his 
poor maimed spirit, only remembering the place where it 
had broken its wings, cancelled the dream through which 
it had since groptnl, and knew of nothing beyond the Mar- 
slialsea. Wlien he heard footsteps in the street, he t^ok 
them for Hit* old weary irt'ad in tljo yards. When the 
hour came for locking uj), lie su})posed all strangers to be 
excluded for night. When the time for opening came 
again, lie was so anxious to see Bob that they wore fain to 
patch up a narrative liow that j)ob — many a year dead then, 
gentle turiik(‘y — liad taken cold, liut lioped to be out to- 
morrow, or tlie next day, (u* the n(»xt at furthest. 

He fell away inti> a weakness so extreme that he could 
not raise his hand. But, he still ]n’otected his brother ac- 
cording to his long usage; and would say with some com- 
placency, fifty times a (lay, when he saw him standing bj" 
his laid, ‘^My good Freilerick, sit down. You are very 
feeble indeed. 

They tried him wnth ilrs. (ieiieral, but he had not the 
faintest knowdedgo of her. Some injurious suspicion 
lodged itself in his bruin, that she wauited to supjdant Mrs. 
Baugham, and that she was given to drinking, lie charged 
her with it in no measured teinns; and wxis so urgent with 
his daughter to go round to the Alarshal and entreat him to 
turn her out, that she was never reprodueod after the first 
failure. 

Saving that he oiuio asked “ if Tip had gone outside? ’’ 
tlie remembrance of liis twoidiildreu not present, seemed to 
have departed from him. Ihit, the chihl who had done so 
much for him and had been so p(»orly r(^paid,,was never out 
of his mind. Not that he spartul licr, or wxis fearful of her 
being spent by watcdiing and fatigue; Im) was not more 
troubled on that score than lie had usually been. No; he 
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loved her iii his old way. They were in the jail again, 
and she tended him, and he had constant need of her, and 
could not turn without her; and he even told her, some- 
times, that he was content to have undergone a great deal 
for lier sake. As to her, she bent over liis bed with her 
(|iiiet face against his, and would have laid down her own 
life to restore him. 

When he liad been sinking in this painless way for two or 
three days, she observed liim to be troubled by the ticking 
of his watch — a pompous gold watch that made as great a 
to-do about its going, as if uotliiiig else went but itself and 
Time. She suffered it to run down; but he was still un- 
easy, and showed that was not what he wanted. At length 
he roused himself to explain tliat he wanted money to be 
raised on this watch. lie was quite pleased when she ])re- 
tended to take it away for the purpose, and afterwards had 
a relish for his little tastes of wdue and jelly, that he had 
not had before. 

He soon made it plain that this was so; Ln*, in another 
day or two he sent off his sleeve-buttons and finger-rings. 
He had an amazing satisfaction in entrusting her wdth 
these errands, and appeared 1o consider it equivalent to 
making the most methodical and provident arrangements. 
After his trinkets, or such of them as lie had been able to 
see about liim, were gone, liis clothes engaged his atten- 
tion; and it is as likely as not that he was kept alive for 
some days by tlie sativsfaction of sending them, piece by 
piece, to an imaginary pawnbroker's. 

Thus for ten days Little Dorrit bent over liis pillow, lay- 
ing her cheek against his. Sometimes she was so worn out 
that for a few minutes tliey would slumber together. Then 
she would awake; to recollect witli fast-flowing silent tears 
what it was that touched her face, and to see, stealing over 
the cherished face upon tlio pillow, a deeper shadow than 
the shadow of tlie Marshalsea Wall. 

Quietly, quietly, all the lines of the plan of the great 
Castle melted, one after another. Quietly, quietly, the 
ruled and cross-ruled countenance on which they were 
traced, became fair and blank. Quietly, (luietly, the re- 
flected marks of the prison bars and of the zig-zag iron on 
the wall-top, faded away. Quietly, quietly, the face sub- 
sided into a far younger likeness of her own than she had 
ever seen under the grey hair, and sank to rest. 
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At first her uncle was stark distracted. O my brother ! 
O William, William! You to go before me; you to go 
alone; you to go, and I to remain 1 You, so far superior, 
so distinguished, so noble; I, a poor useless creature fit for 
nothing, and whom no one would have missed ! ” 

It did her, for the time, the good of having him to think 
of, and to succour. Uncle, dear Uncle, spare yourself, 
spare me ! ” 

Tlie old man was nob deaf to the last words. When he 
did begin to restrain himself, it was that he might spare 
lier. ITe had no care for himself; but, with all the re- 
maining power of th(i honest heart, stunned so long and 
now awaking to bo broken, ho honoureil and blessed 
lier. 

“O God,’^ he cried, before they left the room, with his 
w'liukled hands clasped over lu‘r. ‘‘ Thou seesi this daugh- 
ter of my dear dead brotlun* ! All that 1 have looked upon, 
with my half-blind and sinful eyes. Thou hast disceraied 
clearly, brightly. Not a hair of her head shall be harmed 
before Thee. Thou wilt u]>hold her here, to her last hour. 
And I know Thou wilt reward her hereafter 

They remained in a dim room near, until it was almost 
midnight, quiet and sad together. At times his grief 
Avould seek relief, in a burst like that in wliichit had found 
its earliest expression; but, besides that his little strength 
would soon have been unequal to such strains, he never 
failed to recall her words, and to reproach himself and 
calm himself. Tlio only utterance witli which he in- 
<lulged his sorrow, was tlie frequent ('xelamation that his 
l)rother was gone, alone; that they liad been together in the 
outset of tlieir lives, tliat they had fallen into misfortune 
together, that they liad kept together through tlieir many 
years of poverty, that the}- had remained together to that 
day; and that his brother was gone alone, alone! 

They ])arted, lieavy and sorrowful. She would not con- 
sent to leave him anywliere but in Ins own room, and she 
saAV him lie down in his clothes upon his bed, and covered 
liini with her own hands. Then she sank upon her own 
bed, and fell into a deep slee]); the sleep of exhaustion 
and rest, tliough not of complete release from a pervading 
consciousness of affliction. Sleep, good Little Dorrit. 
Sleep through the night! 

It was a moonlight night; but, the moon rose late, being 
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long past the full. When it was high in the peaceful fir- 
mament, it shone through half-closed lattice Idinds into 
the solemn room where the stumblings and wanderings of 
a life had so lately ended. Two quiet figures were within 
the room; two figures, equally still and impassive, equally 
removed by an untraversable distance from the teeming 
earth and all that it contains, though soon to lie in it. 

One figure reposed upon the bed. The other, kneeling 
on the floor; drooped over it; the arms easily and peace- 
fully resting on the coverlet; the face bowed down, so that 
the lips touched the hand over which with its last breath 
it had bent. The two brothers were before their Father; 
far beyond the twiliglit judgments of this world; high 
above its mists aud obscurities. 


CHAPTEK XX. 

INTRODUCES THE NEXT. 

The passengers were landing from the packet on the 
pier at Calais. A low-lying ])lace and a low-spirited place 
Calais was, with the tide ebl^ing out towards low water- 
mark. There had been no more water on tlie bar than had 
sufBced to float the packet in; and now the bar its(‘lf, with 
a shallow break of sea over it, looked like a lazy marine 
monster just risen to tin? surface, whose form was indis- 
tinctly shown as it lay asleep. Tlie meagre light-house all 
in white, haunting the sealjoard, as if it were the ghost of 
an edifice that had once had colour and rotundity, drip})ed 
melancholy tears after its late buffeting by the waves. The 
long rows of gaunt black piles, slimy and wet aud weather- 
worn, with funeral garlands of s<!a-weed twisted about them 
by the late tide, might have represented an unsightly marine 
cemetery. Every wave-dashed, storm-beaten object, was 
80 low and so little, under the broad grey sky, in the noise 
of the wind and sea, and before the curling lines of surf, 
making at it ferociously, that the wonder was there was any 
Calais left, and that its low gates and low wall and low 
roofs and low ditches and low sand-hills and low ramparts 
and flat streets, had not yielded long ago to the under- 
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mining and besieging sea, like the fortifications children 
make on the sea-shore. 

After slipping among oozy piles and planks, stumbling up 
wet steps, and encountering many salt difficulties, the pas- 
sengers entered on their comfortless peregrination along the 
pier; where all the French vagabonds and English outlaws 
in the town (half the population) attended to prevent their 
recovery from bewilderment. After being minutely in- 
spected by all the English, and claimed and reclaimed and 
counter-claimed as prizes by all the French, in a hand-to- 
hand scuffle three quarters of a mile long, they were at last 
free to enter the streets, and to make off in their various 
directions, hotly pursued. 

Clennam, harassed by more anxieties than one, was 
among this devoted band. Having rescued the most de- 
fenceless of his compatriots from situations of great ex- 
tremity, he now went his way alone, or as nearly alone as 
he could be, with a native gentleman in a suit of grease and 
a cap of the same material, giving chase at a distance of 
some fifty yards, and continually calling after him, ^’Hi! 
Ice-say ! You ! Seer ! Ice-say ! Nice Oatel ! 

Even this hospitable person, however, was left behind at 
last, and Clennam pursued his way, unmolested. There 
was a tranquil nir in the town after the turbulence of the 
< flannel and the beacli, and its duliiess in that comparison 
was agreeable. He met new groups of his countrymen, 
who had all a straggling air of having at one time over- 
blown themselves, like certain uncomfortable kinds of flow- 
ers, and of being, now, mere weeds. They had all an air, 
too, of lounging out a limited round, day after day, which 
strongly reminded him of the Marshalsea. But, taking no 
further note of them than was sufficient to give birth to the 
reflection, he sought out a certain street and number, which 
he kept in his mind. 

“ So Pancks said,’^ he murmured to himself, as he stopped 
before a dull house answering to the address. ‘‘ I suppose 
his information to be correct and his discovery, among Mr. 
Casby’s loose papers, indisputable; but, without it, I should 
hardly have supposed this to be a likely place.” 

A dead sort of liouse, with a dead wall over the way and 
a dead gateway at the side, where a pendant bell-handle 
jiroduced two dead tinkles, and a knocker produced a dead, 
flat, surface-tapping, that seemed not to have depth enough 
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in it to penetrate even the cracked door. However, the 
door jarred open on a dead sort of spring; and lie closed it 
behind him as he entered a dull yard, soon brought to a 
close at the back by another dead wall, where an attempt 
had been made to train some creeping shrubs, which were 
dead; and to make a little fountain in a grotto, which was 
dry; and to decorate that with a little statue, which was gone. 

The entry to the house was on the left, and it was gar- 
nished, as the outer gateway was, with two printed bills in 
French and English, annoiiiicing Furnished Apartments to 
let, with immediate possession. A strong cheerful peasant 
woman, all stocking, ])etticoat, white cap, and ear-ring, 
stood here in a dark doorway, and said with a jdeasant 
show of teeth, Ice-say ! Seer ! Who? 

Clennam, replying in French, said the English lady; 
he wnshed to see the Englisli lady. Enter then and 
ascend, if you please,^’ returned the peasant woman, in 
French likewise. He did both, and followed her up a 
dark bare staircase to a back room on the first floor. 
Hence, there w^as a gloomy view of the yard that was 
dull, and of tlie shrubs Hint were, dead, and of the foun- 
tain that was dry, and of the iiedestal of the statue that 
was gone. 

‘‘Monsieur Iflandois,’’ said (Jlenuam. 

“With pleasure. Monsieur.’’ 

Thereupon the woman withdrew, and left him to look at 
the room. It was the jiatttn-ii of room always to be found 
in such a house. Cool, dull, and dark. Waxed floor, very 
slippery. A room not large enough to skate in; not 
adapted to the easy pursuit of any other occupation, lied 
and white curtained windows, little straw mat, little round 
table with a tumultuous assemblage of legs underneath, 
clumsy rush-bottomed (diairs, two great red velvet arm- 
chairs affording plenty of space to be uncomfortable in, 
bureau, chimncy-glass in several ])ieces pretending to be in 
one piece, pair of gaudy vases of very artifleial flowers; be- 
tween them a Greek ^varrior with his helmet off, sacrificing 
a clock to the Genius of France. 

After some pause, a door of communication with another 
room was opened, and a lady entered. She manifested 
great surprise on seeing Olennam, and her glance went 
round the room in search of some one else. 

“Pardon me, Miss Wade. J am alone. 
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was not your name that was brought to me.^^ 

^‘No; I know that. Excuse me., I have already had 
experience that my name does not predispose you to an in- 
terview; and 1 ventured to mention the name of one I am 
in search of.’^ 

Pray,” she returned, motioning him to a chair so coldly, 
that lie remained standing, what name was it that you 
gave? ” 

I lueutioned the name of Blaiidois.'^ 

Klandois? 

A name you are acquainted with.’^ 

It is strange, she said, frowning, '^.that you should 
still press an undesired interest in me and ray acquaint- 
aiiees, in mo and my affairs, Mr. Cleniuiin. I don^t know 
wlnit you mean.’^ 

‘'Pardon nit‘. You know the, name?’^ 

“ What can you hav(i to do with the name? What can I 
hav(^ to do with tlie name? Wliat can you have to do with 
my knowing or not knowing any name? I know many 
names and 1 liavo forgotten many more. This may be in 
the one class, or it may Ix' in the other, or I may never 
havi? heard it. 1 am aequainted with no reason for exam- 
ining myself, or for l)eing examiiKMl, about it.’^ 

If you will allow me,'’ said Clmmam, “I will tell you 
my rt‘asou for pressing the subject. 1 admit that I do 
press it, and I must bog you to forgive me if I do so, very 
earnestly. Tlie reason is all mine. I do not insinuate 
that it is in any way yours. 

“ Well, sir,'^ she returned, repeating a little less haught- 
ily than Ixfforo her former invitation to him to be seated: 
to wliicli ho now deferred, as she seated lierself. am 
at least glad to know t hat tliis is not another bondswoman 
of some friend of yours, udio is bereft of free choice, and 
whom I have spirited tiway. I will liear your reason, if 
you please.’^ 

‘n^hrst, to identify the i)erson of whom we speak,” said 
Cleniiam, “let me observe that it is the person you met in 
London some time back. You will reiuember meeting him 
neat the river — in the Adelplii? ” 

“You mix yourself most unaocoimtably with my busi- 
ness,” she replied, looking full at him with stern displeas- 
ure* “How do you know that?” 

“ I entreat you not to take it ill. By mere accident.” 
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What accident? ” 

Solely, the accident of coming upon you in the street 
and seeing the meeting.” 

you speak of yourself, or of some one else? ’’ 

^^Of myself. I saw it.” 

^^Tobe siire it was in the open street,” she observed, 
aftei: a few moments of less and less angry reflection. 

Fifty people might have seen it. It would liave signified 
nothing if they had.” 

“Nor do I make my having seen it of any moment, nor 
(otherwise than as an explanation of my coming here) do 
I connect my visit with it, or the favour that I have to ask.” 

“Oh! You have to ask a favour! It occurred to me,” 
and the handsome face looked bitterly at him, “that your 
manner was softened, Mr. Clennam.” 

He was content to jnotest against this by a slight action 
without contesting it in words. Tie then referred to Blaii- 
dois^ disappearance, of wliicli it was probable she had 
heard? No. However probable it was to liim, she liad 
heard of no sueh thing. Let him look round him (slic 
said), and jndge for himself wliat general intelligence was 
likely to reach the cars of a woman wlio had been shut up 
there while it was rife, devouring her own heart. When 
she had uttered this denial, which ho believed to be true, 
she asked him what he meant by disa})pearance? Tliat hnl 
to his narraHng the circiimstanees in detail, and exi)ressing 
something of his anxiety to discover Avhat had really l)e- 
come of the man, and to repel the dark suspicions that 
clouded about his mother^s liouse. Slie heard liim witli 
evident surprise, and with more marks of suppressed intoj- 
est than he had before seen in her; still tliey did not over- 
come her distant, proud, and self-secluded manner. When 
he had finished, she said nothing but these words: 

“You have not yet told me, sir, what I liave to do witli 
it, or what the favour is. Will you bo so good as come to 
that?” 

“I assume,” said Arthur, persevering in his endeavour 
to soften her scornful demeanour, that being in communi- 
cation — may I say, confidential communication? — with this 
person ” 

“You may say, of course, whatever you like,” she re- 
marked; “ but I do not subscribe to your assumptions, Mr. 
Clennam, or to any one’s.” 
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— that being, at least, in personal commuuication with 
hiin,^’ said Clennam, changing the form of his position, in 
the hope of making it unobjectionable, you can tell me 
something of his antecedents, pursuits, habits, usual place 
of residence. Can give me some little clue by which to 
seek him out in the likeliest manner, and either produce 
him, or establish what has become of him. This is the 
favour I ask, and I ask it in a distress of mind for which 
I liope you will feel some consideration. If you should 
liave any reason for imposing conditions upon me, I will 
respect it without asking what it is.’^ 

You chanced to see me in the street with the man,’^ 
she observed, after being, to his mortification, evidently 
more occupied with her own reflections on the matter than 
witli Ids appeal. “Then you knew the man before? 

“Not before; afterwards. I never saw him before, but 
I saw him again on this very night of his disappearance. 
In my mother’s room, in fact. I left him tliere. You will 
read in this paper all that is known of him.” 

He handed lier one of the printed bills, which she read 
with a steady and attentive face. 

“This is more than 1 knew of him,” she said, giving it 
back. 

(/liMinam’s looks expressed his heavy disappointment, 
perhaps liis incr(*dulity; for, she added in the same unsym- 
jKithetic tone: “ You don't believe it. Still, it is so. As 
to personal communication; it seems that there was per- 
sonal communujation between him and your mother. And 
yet you say you believe hvv declaration that she knows 
no luoiuj of him ! ” 

A sufficiently ex])resvsive hint of suspiinou was conveyed 
in these words, and in the smile by which they wore ac- 
companied, to bring tlie blood into Clennam’s cheeks. 

“Come, sir,” she said, with a cruel pleasure in repeating 
llie stab, “I will bo as open with you as you can desire. 
1 Avill confess that if I cared for my credit (which I do 
not), or had a good name to preserve (which I have not, 
for I am utterly indifferent to its l)eing considered good or 
bad), I should regard myself as heavily compromised by 
liaving had anything to do with this ftdlow. Yet he never 
passed in at viy door — never sat in collocpiy with me until 
midnight.” 

She took her revenge for her old grudge iu thus turning 
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his subject against him. Hers was not the natiire to spare 
him, and she had no compunction. 

‘‘That he is a low, mercenary wretch; that I first saw 
him prowling about Italy (where I was, not long ago), and 
that I hired him there, as the suitable instrument of a i)ur- 
pose I happened to have; I have no objection to tell you. 
In short, it was worth my while, for my own pleasure — the 
gratification of a strong feeling — to pay a spy who would 
fetch and carry for money. 1 jiaid this creature. And I 
dare say that if 1 had wanted to make such a bargain, and 
if I could have paid him enough, and if lie could have done 
it in the dark, free from all risk, he would have taken any 
life with as little scruple as he took my money. That, at 
least, is my opinion of him; and 1 see it is not very far re- 
moved from yours. Your mother^s opinion of him, 1 am 
to assume (following your examjile of assuming this and 
that), was vastly different. 

“My mother, let me remind you,^^ said Clenuain, “was 
first brought into communication with him in the unliuiky 
course of business.” 

“It appears to have been ini unlucky cours(i of business 
that last brought her into communication with him,” re- 
turned Miss Wade; “and business hours on that occasion 
were late,” 

“You imply,” said Arthur, smarting under these ct)ol- 
handed thrusts, of which he had deeply felt the force al- 
ready, “ that there was something ” 

“Mr. Clennam,” she composedly inlerrupted, “recollect 
that I do not speak by implication about the man. He is, 
I say again without disguise, a low mercenary wretcih. I 
suppose such a creature goes Avhere there is oecasio]i for 
him. If I had not had o(;casion for him, you would not 
have seen him and me together.” 

Wrung by her persistence in keeping that dark side of 
the case before him, of which there was a half-hidden 
shadow in his own breast, Clennam was silent. 

“ I have spoken of him as still living,” she added, “ but he 
may have been put out of the way for anything I know. For 
anything I care, also. I have no further occasion for him.” 

With a heavy sigh and a despondent air, Arthur Clennam 
slowly rose. She did not rise also, but said, having looked 
at him in the meanwhile with a fixed look of suspicion, and 
lips angrily compressed : 
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He was the chosen associate of your dear friend, Mr. 
Gowan, was he not? Why don’t you ask your dear friend 
to help you? ” 

The denial that he was a dear friend rose to Arthur’s 
lips; but, he repressed it, renieinbering his old struggles 
and resolutions, and said : 

‘‘Further than that he has never seen Blandois since 
Blandois set out for England, Mr. Gowan knows nothing 
additional about him. lie was a cliance acquaintance, 
made abroad.” 

“ A chance acquaintance, made abroad ! ” slie repeated. 
“Yes. Your dear friend has need to divert himself with 
all the acquaintances he can make, seeing what a wife lie 
has. I hate his -wife, sir.” 

The anger with which slie said it, the more remarkable 
for being so much under her restraint, fixed Clennam’s at- 
tention, and kept him on the spot. It flashed out of lier 
dark eyes as they regarded him, quivered in her nostrils, 
and fired the very breath she exhaled; but her face %vas 
otherwise conii)os(‘d into a disdainful serenity, and her at- 
titude Avas as calmly and haughtily graceful as if she had 
been in a mood of comjdetc indifference. 

“All I will say is, Miss Wade,” he remarked, “that you 
can have received no provocation to a feeling in which I 
believe you have no sharer.” 

“You may ask your dear friend, if you choose,” she re- 
turned, “for his opinion upon that subject.” 

“ I am scarcely on those intimate terms with my dear 
friend,” said Arthur, in spite of his resolutions, “that 
would render my approaching the subject very probable, 
Miss Wade.” 

“I hate him,” she returned. “ Worse than his wife, be- 
cause I was once dupe enough, and false enough to myself, 
almost to love liim. You have seen me, sir, only on coiu- 
mon-placo occasions, when I dare say you have thought me 
a coimnon-place \voman, a little more self-willed than the 
generality. You don’t know what I mean by hating, if 
you know me no better than that; you can’t know, with* 
out knowing Avith wluit care I have studied myself, and 
people alxmt me. For this reason I have for some time in- 
clined to tell you what my life has been — not to propitiate 
your opinion, for I set no value on it; but, that you may 
comprehend, when you tliiuk of your dear friend and his 
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dear wife, what I mean by liating* Shall I give you some- 
thing I have written and put by for your perusal, or shall 
I hold my hand? 

Arthur begged her to give it to him. She went to the 
bureau, unlocked it, and took from an inner drawer a few 
folded sheets of paper. Without any conciliation of him, 
scarcely addressing him, rather speaking as if she were 
speaking to her own looking-glass for the justification of 
her own stubbornness, she said, as she gave them to 
him: 

^^Now you may know what I mean by hating! No more 
of that. Sir, whether you find me temporarily and cheaply 
lodging in an empty London house or in a Calais apart- 
ment, you find Harriet with me. You inay like to see her 
before you leave. Harriet, come in! She called IlaiTiet 
again. The second call produced Harriet, once Tattycoram. 

^^Here is Mr. (fiennam,^’ said Miss Wade; not come for 
yon; he has given you up. — I suppose you liave, by this 
time? 

“Having no authority or influence — yes,^’ jissented Clen- 
nain. 

“Not come in search of you, you see; but still seeking 
some one. He wants that Blandois nuin.^^ 

“With whom I saw you in the Strand in London,’^ hinted 
Arthur. 

“ If yea know anything of him, Harriet, except that he 
came from Venice — which we all know — tell it to Mr. 
Clennam freely. 

“ I know nothing more about him,^^ said the girl. 

“'Are you satisfied? Miss Wade inquired of Arthur. 

He had no reason to disbelieve them; the girl’s manner 
being so natural as to be almost convincing, if he liad had 
any previous doubts. He replied, “1 must seek for intelli- 
gence elsewhere.” 

He was not going in the same breath; but, he had risen 
before the girl entered, and she evidently thought he was. 
She looked quickly at him, and said : 

“ Are they well, sir? ” 

“ Who? ” 

She stopped herself in saying what would liave been ^^all 
of them; ” glanced at Miss Wade; and said “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Meagles.” 

“ They were, when I last heard ef them. They are not 
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at home. By the way, let me ask you. Is it true that you 
were seen there? ” 

Where? Where does any one say I was seen?^’ re- 
turned the girl, sullenly casting down her eyes. 

Looking in at the garden gate of the cottage? 

said Miss Wade. “ She has never been near it.’^ 

‘‘You are wrong, then,^^ said the girl. “I went down 
there, the last time we were in London. 1 went one after- 
noon when you left me alone. And I did look in.” 

“ You poor-spirited girl,” returned Miss Wade with in- 
finite contempt; “does all our companionship, do all our 
conversations, do all your old complainings, tell for so 
little as that? ” 

“There was no harm in looking in at the gate for an 
instant,” said the girl. “ I saw by the windows that the 
family were not there.” 

“ Why slioiild you go near the place? ” 

“Because I ^vanted to see it. Beeaust' I felt that I 
should like to look at it again.” 

As oa(?h of tlie two handsome faces looked at the other, 
(Henna m f(dt liow each of the two natures jnust be con- 
stantly tearing the otlier to pieces. 

“Oh!” said Mi ss Wade, coldly subduing and removing 
licv glance; ‘'if you had any desire to see the place where 
you led thu life from which 1 rescued you because you had 
found out wliat it was, that is another thing. But, is that 
your truth to me? Is that your fidelity to me? Is that 
the common cause I make with you? You are not worth 
the confuleiieo I liave placed in yon. Yt)U are not worth the 
favour I have shown you. You are no higher than a 
spaniel, and had better go back to the people who did 
worse than whip you.” 

“If you s])eiik so of them with any one else by to liear, 
youHl provoke mo to take their ]>art,” said the girl. 

“Go back to them,” Miss Wade retorted. Go back to 
them.” 

“You know very well,” retorted Harriet in her turn, 
“ that I won’t go back to them. You know very well that 
I have thrown them off, and never can, never shall, never 
Avill, go back to them. Let them alone, then. Miss Wade,” 

“ You prefer their plenty to your less fat living here,” 
she rejoined. “ You exalt them, and slight me. What else 
should I have expected? I ought to have known it.” 
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not said the girl, flushing high, ^^and you 
doii^t say wliat you mean. I know what you mean. You 
are reproaching me, under-handed, with having nobody but 
you to look to. And because 1 have nobody but you to 
look to, you think you are to make me do, or not do, every- 
thing you please, and are to put any affront upon me. You 
are as bad as they were, every bit. But I will not be quite 
tamed, and made submissive. I will say again that I went 
to look at the house, because 1 had often tliouglit that I 
should lik(3 to see it once more. I Avill ask again how they 
are, because I once liked them, and at times thought they 
were kind 1o me.’’ 

Hereupon Clennum said that ho was sure they AVould still 
receive her kindl3", if slio should ever desii'o to return. 

“Never!” said the girl, passionately. “I sliall never 
do that. Nobody knows that better than ]\liss Wade, 
though she taunts me because she has made me her de- 
pendant-. And 1 know I am so; and I know slie is over- 
joyed when she can bring it to my mind.” 

“A good pretence! ” said Miss Wade, with no less anger, 
haughtiness, and bitterness; “hut too threadbare to cover 
what I jdaiiily see in this. My poverty will not bear com- 
petition with their money. Better go back at once, better 
go back at once, and have done vvitli it! ” 

Arthur Cleiinam looked at them, standing a little dis- 
tance asunder in the dull confined room, each proudly cher- 
ishing her o\/n anger; each, with a fix(‘d determination, 
torturing her own breast, and torturing the other’s. Ho 
said a word or two of leave-taking; but, Miss Wade barely 
inclined her head, and Harriet, Avith the assumed liumilia- 
tion of an abject dependant and serf (but not Avithout defi- 
ance for all that), made as if she Avere too low to notice or 
to be noticed. 

Ho came down the dark winding stairs into the yard, 
Avith an increased sense upon him of the gloom of the wall 
that was dead, and of the slii'uljs that Avere dead, and of 
the fountain that was dry, and of the statue tliat Avas gone. 
Pondering mucli on Avhat Ijo had seen and heard in that 
house, as well as on the failure of all his efforts to trace 
the suspicious character who was lost, lie returned to Lon- 
don and to England by the packet that liad taken him over. 
On the way, he unfolded the sheets of paper, and read in 
them what is reproduced in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE HISTORY OF A SELF TORlVtENTOR. 

T HAVE the misfortune of not being a fool. From a very 
early age [ liave detected wliat tliose about me thought 
they hid from me. If 1 could have been habitually im- 
posed upon, instead of liabitually discerning the truth, I 
might have lived as smoothly as most fools do. 

My childhood was passed with a grandmother; that is to 
say, with a lady who represented iliat relative to me, and 
who took that title on herself. She had no claim to it, but 
I — being to that extrmt a little fool — had no suspicion of 
her. She had some children of her own family in her 
house, and some children of peop](\ All girls; ten 

in number, including me. We all lived together, and were 
educated together. 

I must have been about twelve years old when T began 
to see how determinedly those girls patronised me. I was 
told I was an or])lian. There was no other orphan among 
us; and I perceived (hero was the first disadvantage of not 
being a fool) that tliey conciliated me in an insolent pity, 
and in a sense of snpm-iority. I did not set this down as a 
discov^ery, rashly. I tried them ()fl(m. I could hardly 
make them quarrel wifli me. AVhen I succeeded with any 
of them, th(»y wore sure to come, after an hour or two, and 
begin a reeoneilialion. I tried them over and over again, 
and 1 never kiiew tlumi wait for me to begin. They were 
always forgiving me, iu their vanity and condescension. 
Littlo images of grown ])eople! 

One of them was my cliosen friend. I loved that stupid 
mite ill a passionate way that she could no more deserve, 
than I can remember without feeling ashamed of, though I 
was but a child. She had what tliey called an amiable 
temper, an affectionate temper. She could distribute, and 
did distribute, pretty looks and smiles to every one among 
them. I believe there was not a soul in the place, except 
myself, who knew that she did it purposely to wound and 
gall me ! 

Nevertheless, I so loved that unworthy girl, that my life 
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was made stormy by my fondness for her. I was con- 
stantly lectured and disgraced for what was called trying 
her; in other words, charging her with her little perfidy 
and throwing her into tears by showing her that I read her 
heart. However, I loved her, faithfully; and one time I 
went home with her for the holidays. 

She was worse at home than she had been at school. 
She had a crowd of cousins and acquaintances, and we 
had dances at her house, and went out to dances at other 
houses, and, both at home and out, slie tormented my love 
beyond endurance. Her plan ^vas, to make them all fond 
of her — and so drive me wild with jealousy. To be fa- 
miliar and endearing with them all — and so make me mad 
with envying them. Wlien we ^vorc left alone in our bed- 
room at night, I would reproach her with my perfect 
knowledge of her baseness; and then she would cry and 
cry and say I was cruel, and then I would hold lier in my 
arms till morning : loving her as much as ever, and often 
feeling as if, rather than suffer so, I could so hold her in 
my arms and plunge to the bottom of a river — where I 
would still hold her, after wo were both dead. 

It came to an end, and I w^as relieved. In the family, 
there was an aunt, who was not fond of me. I doubt if any 
of the family liked me much; but, 1 novov wanted them to 
like me, being altogetlier bound up in tlio one girl. The 
aunt was a young woman, and she had a serious way with 
her eyes of watching me. She Avas an audacious woman, 
and openly looked compassionately at me. After one of 
the nights that 1 have sj)oken of, I came down into a green- 
house before breakfast. Charlotte (the name of my false 
young friend) had gone down before me, and I heard this 
aimt speaking to her about me as I entered. 1 stopped 
where I was, among the leaves, and listened. 

The aunt said, Cliarlotte, Miss Wade is wearing you to 
death, and this must not continue. I repeat the very 
words I heard. 

Now, what did she ansAver? Did she say, ‘‘It is I who 
am wearing her to death, I Avho am keeping her on a rack 
and am the executioner, yet she tells me every night that she 
loves me devotedly, though she knows Avhat I make her 
undergo No; my first memorable experience was true to 
what I knew her to be, and to all my experience. She be- 
gan sobbing and weeping (to secure the aimt^s sympathy to 
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herself), and said, “Dear aunt, she has an unhappy tem- 
per; other girls at school, besides I, try hard to make it 
better; we all try hard.” 

Upon that, the aunt fondled her, as if she had said some- 
thing noble instead of despicable and false, and kept up 
the infamous pretence by replying, “ But there are reason- 
able limits, my dear love, to everything, and I see that this 
poor miserable girl causes you more constant and useless 
distress than even so good an effort justifies.” 

The poor miserable girl came out of her concealment, as 
you may be prepared to liear, and said, “ Send me home.” 
1 never said another word to either of them, or to any of 
them, but “Send me home, or I will walk home alone, 
night and day ! ” When I got home, I told my supposed 
grandmother that, unless I was sent away to finish my 
education somewliere else, before that girl came back, or 
before any one of them came ba(*k, I would burn my sight 
away by throwing myself into the fire, rather than I would 
endure to look at their plotting faces. 

I went among young women next, and I found them no 
better. Fair words and fair pretences; but, I penetrated 
below those assertions of themselves and depreciations of 
me, and they were no better. Before I left them, I learned 
that I had no grandmother and no recognised relation. I 
carried tlie light of that information both into niy past and 
into my future. It showed me many new occasions on 
which people triumphed over me, when the^ made a pre- 
tence of treating mo with ('onsideration, or doing me a 
service. 

A man of business had a small ])roperty in trust for me. 
I was to be a governess. I became a governess; and went 
into the family of a poor nobleman, where there were two 
daughters — little children, but the parents wished them to 
grow up, if possible, under one instructress. The mother 
was young and pretty. From the first, she made a show of 
behaving to me witli great delicacy. 1 kept my resentment 
to myseif ; but, 1 knew very well that it was her way of 
petting the knowledge that she was my Mistress, and might 
have behaved differently to her servant if it had been her 
fancy. 

I say I did not resent it, nor did I; but I showed her, 
by not gratifying her, that T understood her. When she 
pressed me to take wine, I took water. If there happened 
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to be anything choice at table, she always sent it to me: 
but I always declined it, and ate of the rejected dishes. 
These disappointments of her patronage were a sharp re- 
tort., and made me feel independent. 

I liked the children. They were timid, but on the whole 
disposed to attach themselves to me. There was a nurse, 
however, in the house, a rosy-faced woman always making 
an obtrusive pretence of being gay and good-liiimoured, 
who had nursed them both, and who had secured their af- 
fections before I saw them. I could almost have settled 
down to my fate but for this woman. Her artful devices 
for keeping herself before the children in constant competi- 
tion with me, might have blinded many in my place; but, 
I saw through them from the first. On the pretext of ar- 
ranging my rooms and waiting on me and taking care of 
my wardrobe (all of which she did busily), she was never 
absent. The most crafty of her many subtleties was lier 
feint of seeking to make the children fonder of mo. She 
would lead them to me, and coax them to me. ‘‘Come It' 
good Miss Wade, come to dear ]VIi>ss Wade, come to pretty 
Miss Wade. She loves you very much. Miss Wade is a 
clever lady, who has read heaps of books, and can tell yo\i 
far better and more interesting stories than I know. Come 
and hear Miss Wade! ” How could I engage their atten- 
tion, when my heart was burning against these ignorant de- 
signs? How could I wonder, when I suw their innocent 
faces shrinking away, and their arms twining round her 
neck, instead’ of mine? Then she would look up at me, 
shaking their curls from lier face, and say, “They^ll come 
round soon, Miss Wade; they’re very simple and loving, 
ma’am; don’t be at all cast down about it, ma’am” — 
exulting over me ! 

There was another thing the woman did. At times, 
when she saw that she had .safely plunged me into a black 
despondent brooding by these means, slie would call the 
attention of the children to it, and would show them the 
difference between herself and me. “Hush! Poor Miss 
Wade is not well. Don’t make a noise, my dears, her head 
aches. Come and comfort her. Come and ask her if she 
is better; come and ask her to lie down. I hope you have 
nothing on your mind, ma’am. Don’t take on, ma’am, 
and be sorry ! ” 

It became intolerable. Her ladyship my Mistress copi- 
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ing in one day when I was alone, and at the height of 
feeling that I could support it no longer, I told her I 
must go. I could not bear the presence of that woman 
Dawes. 

“ Miss Wade ! Poor Dawes is devoted to you; would do 
anything for you ! ” 

I knew beforehand she would say so; I was quite pre- 
pared for it; 1 only answered, it was not for me to con- 
tradict my Mistress; I must go. 

“1 hope, Miss Wade,” she returned, iustantly assuming 
the tone of superiority she had always so thinly concealed, 
“ that nothing I have ever said or done since we have been 
together, has justified your use of that disagreeable word, 
Mistress. It must have been Avholly inadvertent on my 
part. Pray tell me wliat it is.” 

I replied that I had no complaint to make, either of jny 
Mistress or to my Mistress; but, I must go. 

She hesitated a moment, and then sat down beside me, 
and laid her hand on mine. As if that honour would ob- 
literate any remembranccf ! 

“ Miss AVade, I fear yo\i are unha])]iy, through causes 
over which 1 have Jio influence.” 

I smiled, thinking of the experience tlie word awakened, 
and said, “I have an unhappy temper, 1 suppose.” 

“ 1 did not say that.” 

“ It is an easy way of accounting for anything,” said T. 

“ It may be; but 1 did not say so. What I wish to ap- 
proach, is sometliing very different. My husband and I 
liave exchanged some remarks upon the subject, when we 
have observed with pain that you h.ave not been easy with 
us.” 

“ Easy? Oil ! You are such great people, my lady,” 
said 1. 

“ I am xinfortiuiate in using a word which may convey a 
meaning — and evidently does — (piite oiiposite to my inten- 
tion.” (She had not expected my reiily, and it shamed 
her.) “I only mean, not happy with us. It is a difficult 
topic to enter on; but, from one young woman to another, 

perhaps in shoi-t, wo have been apirrehensive tliat you 

may allow some family circumstances of which no oue can 
be more innocent than yourself, to prey upon your spirits. 
If so, let us entreat you not to make them a cause of grief. 
My husband himself, as is rvell known, formerly liad a 
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very dear sister who was not in law his sister, but who was 
universally beloved and respected 

I saw directly, that they had taken mo in, for the sake 
of the dead woman, whoever she was, and to have that 
boast of me’ and advantage of me; I saw, in the nurse 
knowledge of it, an encouragement to goad me as she had 
done; and I saw, in the children’s shrinking away, a vague 
impression that I was not like other people. I left that 
house that night. 

After one or two short and very similar experiences, 
which are not to the present purpose, I entered another 
family where I had but one pupil: a girl of fifteen, who 
was the only daughter. The parents here were elderly 
people: people of station and rich. A nephew whom they 
had brought up, was a frequent visitor at the house, among 
many other visitors; and he began to pay me attention, I 
was resolute in repulsing him; for, I had determined when 
I went there, that no one should pity me or condescend to 
me. But, 1)0 wrote me a letter. It led to our being en- 
gaged to be married. 

He was a year younger than I, and young-looking even 
when that allowance was made. He was on absence from 
India, where he had a post that was soon to grow into a 
very good one. Iii six months we were to be married, and 
were to go to India. I was to stay in the house, and was 
to be married from the house. Nobody objected to any 
part of the plan. 

I cannot avoid saying, he admired me; but, if I could, 1 
would. Vanity lias nothing to do with the declaration, 
for, his admiration worried me. He took no pains to hide 
it; and caused me to feel among the rich people as if he 
had bought me for my looks, and made a show of his pur- 
chase to justify himself. Tlicy appraised me in their own 
minds, I saw, and were curious to ascertain what rny full 
value was. I resolved that they should not know. I was 
immovable and silent before them; and would have suf- 
fered any one of them to kill me sooner than I would have 
laid myself out to bespeak their approval. 

He told me I did not do myself justice. I told him I 
did, and it was because I did and meant to do so to the 
last, that I would not stoop to propitiate any of them. He 
was concerned and even shocked, when 1 added that 1 
wished he would not parade his attachment before them;* 
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but, he said he would sacrifice even the honest impulses of 
his affection to my peace. 

Under that pretence, he began to retort upon me. By 
the hour together, he would keep at a distance from me, 
talking to any one rather than to me. I have sat alone and 
unnoticed, half an evening, while he conversed with his 
young cousin, my pupil. I have seen all the while, in 
people’s eyes, that they thought the two looked nearer on 
an equality than he and I. I have sat, divining their 
thoughts, until I have felt that his young appearance made 
me ridiculous, and have rag('d against myself for ever lov- 
ing him. 

For, I did love him once. Undeserving as he was, and 
little as he thought of all these agonies that it cost me — 
agonies which should have made him wholly and gratefully 
mine to his life’s end — I loved liim. 1 bore with his 
cousin’s praising him to my face, and with her pretending 
to think that it pleased me, but full well knowing that it 
rankled in my breast ; for his sake. While I have sat in 
his presence recalling all my slights and wrongs, and delib- 
erating whether 1 should not fly from the house at once and 
never see him again — 1 have loved him. 

His aunt (my Mistress you will please to remember) de- 
liberately, wilfully, added to my trials and vexations. It 
was her delight to expatiate on the stylo in which we were 
to live in India, and on llie (?stablisliment we should keep, 
and the company we slimild entertain, when ho got his ad- 
vancement. My pvid(^ rose against this barefaced way of 
pointing out the contrast my married life was to present to 
my then dcipciident and iiiLudor position. I suppressed 
my indignation; but, I sliow'ed her that her intention was 
not lost upon me, and I repaid her annoyances by affecting 
humility. What slio described, would surely be a great 
deal too much lionour for me, I would tell her. I was 
afraid I might not be able to support so great a change. 
Think of a mere governess, Inn* daughter’s governess, com- 
ing to that high distinction! It made her uneasy, and 
made them all uneasy, when 1 answered in this way* 
They know that T fully understood her. 

It was at the time when my troubles were at their high- 
est, and when I was most incensed against my lover for his 
ingratitude in caring as little as he did for the innumerable 
distresses and mortifications 1 underwent on his account, 
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tliat your dear friend, Mr. Gowan, appeared at the house. 
He had been intimate there for a long time, but had been 
abroad. He understood the state of things at a glance, and 
he understood me. 

He was the first person I had ever seen in my life who 
had understood me. He was not in the house three times 
before I knew that he accompanied every movement of my 
mind. In his coldly easy way with all of them, and with 
me, and with the whole subject, I saw it clearly. In his 
light protestations of admiration of my future liusband, in 
his enthusiasm regarding our engagement and our pros- 
pects, in his hopeful congratulations on our future wealth 
and his despondent references to his own poverty — all 
equally hollow, and jesting, and full of mockery — I saw it 
clearly. He made me feel more and more resentful, and 
more and more contemptible, by always presenting to me 
everything that surrounded me, with some new hateful 
light upon it, while lie pretended to exhibit it in its test 
aspect for my admiration and his own. Ho was like the 
dressed-up Heath in the Hutch series; whatever figure he 
took upon his arm, whether it was youth or ago, beauty or 
ugliness, whether he danced Avith it, sang with it, played 
with it, or prayed Avith it, ho made it ghastly. 

You Avill understand, tlien, that Avhen yonr dear friend 
complimented me, he really condoled Avith me; that when 
he soothed me under my vexations, lie laid bare every 
smarting Avound I had; that Avhen he declared my ‘^faith- 
ful SAvain^^ to be “the most loAung young fellow in the 
world, with the tenderest heart that CA^er beat,” he touched 
my old misgiving that I Avas made ridiculous. These AA^ere 
not great serAnces, you may say. They were acceptable to 
me, because they echoed my own mind, and eorifirmcd my 
OAvii knowledge. I soon began to like the society of your 
dear friend better than any other. 

When I perceived (Avhich I did, almost as soon) that 
jealousy was growing out of this, I liked this society still 
better. Had I not been subjected to jealousy, and were 
the endurances to be all mine? No. T^et him know what 
it was! I was delighted that he should know it; I was 
delighted that he should feel keenly, and I hoped he did. 
More than that He was tame in comparison with Mr. 
GoAvan, who knew how to address me on equal terms, and 
hoAv to anatomise the Avretched people around us. 
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This went on, until the aunt, my Mistress, took it upon 
herself to speak to me. It was scarcely worth alluding to; 
she knew I meant nothing; but, she suggested from her- 
self, knowing it was only necessary to suggest, that it 
might be better if I were a little less companionable with 
Mr. Gowan. 

I asked her how she could answer for what I meant? 
She could always answer, she replied, for my meaning 
nothing wrong. I thanked her, but said I would prefer to 
answer for myself, and to myself. Her other servants 
would probably be grateful for good characters, but I 
wanted none. 

Other conversation followed, and induced me to ask her 
how she knew that it was only necessary for her to make a 
suggestion to me, to have it obeyed? Hid she presume on 
my birth, or on my hire? I was not bought, body and 
soul. She seemed to think that her distinguished nephew 
had gone into a slave-market and purchased a wife. 

It would probably have come, sooner or later, to the end 
to which it did come, but she brought it to its issue at 
once. She told me, with assumed commiseration, that 1 
had an unhappy tem])er. On this repetition of the old 
wicked injury, i withheld no longer, but exposed to her all 
I had known of her and seen in lu*v, and all I had under- 
gone within myself siuc(‘ 1 had occupied the despicable 
position of being engrigcd to licr nephew. 1 told her that 
Mr. Gowan was the only relief 1 had had in my degrada- 
tion; that I liad borne it too long, and that I shook it olf 
too late; but, that 1 would see none of them more. And 
1 never did. 

Your dear friend followed me to my retreat, mid was 
very droll on the severance of tlic connection; though he 
was sorry, too, for the excellent people (in their way the 
best he had ever met), and deplored the necessity of break- 
ing mere house-flies on the wheel. He protested before 
long, and far more truly than 1 then supposed, that he was 
not worth acceptance by a woman of such endowments, and 
such power of character; but — well, well! 

Your dear friend amused me and amused himself as long 
as it suited liis inclinations; and then reminded me that we 
were both people of the Avovld, that Ave both understood 
mankind, that we both knew thme was no such thing as 
romance, that wo were both prepared for going different 
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ways to seek our fortunes like people of sense, and that we 
both foresaw that whenever we encountered one another 
again we should jneet as the best friends on earth. So he 
said, and 1 did not contradict him. 

It was not very long before I fouiid that he was courting 
liis present wife, and that she had been taken away to be 
out of his reach. I hated her then, quite as much as I 
hate her now; and naturally, therefore, could desire 
notliing better than that she should marry him. But, I 
was restlessly curious to look at her — so curious that I felt 
it to be one of the few sources of entertainment left to me. 
I travelled a little : travelled until I found myself in hei- 
society, and in yours. Your dear friend, I think, was not 
known to you then, and had not given you any of those 
signal marks of his friendship which he has bestowed upon 
yon. 

Ill that company I found a girl, in various circumstances 
of whose position there was a singular likeness to my own, 
and in whose character I was interested and pleased to see 
much of the rising against swollen patronage and selfish- 
ness, calling themselves kindness, protection, benevolence, 
and other fine names, which I have described as inherent 
in my nature. I often heard it said, too, that she had 
“an unhappy temper.” Well understanding what was 
meant by the convenient phrase, and wanting a companion 
with a knowledge of what I knew, I thought I would try 
to release the girl from her bondage and sense of injustice. 
I have no occasion to relate that I succeeded. 

We have been together ever since, sharing my small 
means. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

WHO PASSES BY THIS ROAD SO LATE? 

Arthur Clennam had made his unavailing expedition 
to Calais, in the midst of a great pressure of business. A 
certain barbaric Power with valuable possessions on the 
map of the world, had occasion for the services of one or 
two engineers, quick in invention and determined in ex- 
ecution : practical men, who could make the men and means 
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their ingenuity perceived to be wanted, out of the best ma- 
terials they could find at hand; and who were as bold and 
fertile in the adaptation of such materials to their purpose, 
as in the conception of their purpose itself*. This Power, 
being a barbaric one, had no idea of stowing away a great 
national object in a Circumlocution Office, as strong wine 
is hidden from the light in a cellar, until its lire and youth 
are gone, and the laboui’ers Avho worked in the vineyard 
and pressed the grapes are dust. With characteristic ig- 
norance, it acted on the most decided and energetic notions 
of How to do it; and never showed the least respect for, 
or gave any quarter to, tlie great political science How not 
to do it. Indeed it had a barbarous way of striking the 
latter art and mystery dead, in tlie person of any enlight- 
ened subject who practised it. 

Accordingly, the nien who were wanted, were sought out 
and found: which was in itself a most uncivilised and ir- 
regular way of proceeding. Being found, they were treated 
with great contidence and lionoiir (which again showed 
dense political ignorance), and were invited to come at once 
and do what they had to do. In short, they were regarded 
as men who meant to do it, engaging witli other men who 
meant it to be done. 

Daniel Doyce was one of the chosen. There was no fore- 
seeing at that time whether lui would be absent months, or 
years. The preparations for his departure, and the con- 
scientious arrangement for him of all tlie details and results 
of their joint business, had necessitated labour within a 
short compass of time, which had occupied Clennam day 
and night. Ho had slip]ied across tlie Avater in his first 
leisure, and had slipped as quickly bade again for his fare- 
well interview Avith Doyce. 

Him Arthur now showed, Avitli pains and care, the state 
of their gains and losses, responsibilities and prospects. 
Daniel Avent through it all in his patient manner, and ad- 
mired it all exceedingly. He audited the accounts, as if 
they were a far more ingenious piece of mechanism than he 
had ever constructed, and afterwards stood looking at 
them, weighing his hat over his head by the brims, as if he 
were absorbed in the contemplation of some wonderful 
engine. 

Jt’s all beautiful, Clennam, in its regularity and order. 
Nothing can be plainer. Nothing can be better. 
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“I am glad you approve, Doyce. Now, as to the man- 
agement of our capital while you are away, and as to the 
conversion of so much of it as the business may need from 
time to time ” His partner stopped him. 

“ As to that, and as to everything else of that kind, all 
rests with you. You will continue in all such matters to 
act for both of us, as you have done hitherto, and to lighten 
my mind of a load it is much relieved from.” 

“Though, as I often tell you,” returned Clennam, “you 
unreasonably depreciate your business qualities.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Doyce, smiling. “And perhaps not. 
Anyhow, I have a calling that 1 have studied more than 
such matters, and that I am better fitted for. I have per- 
fect confidence in my partner, and I am satisfied that he 
will do wliat is best. If I have a prejudice connected with 
money and money figures,” continued Doj'ce, laying that 
plastic workman's thumb of his on the lappel of his part- 
ner’s coat, “it is against speculating. 1 don’t think I 
have any other. I dare say I entertain that prejudice, 
only because I have never given my mind fully to the 
subject.” 

“ But you shouldn’t call it a prejudice,” said Clennam. 
“My dear Doyce, it is the soundest .sense.” 

“ I am glad you think so,” returned Doyce, with his grey 
eye looking kind and bright. 

“ It so ha|)[>eus,” said Clennam, “ that just now, not half 
an hour before you came down, I w'as saying the same 
thing to Pancks, who looked in here. We both agreed 
that, to travel out of safe investments, is one of the most 
dangerous, as it is one of the most common, of those follies 
which often deserve the name of vices.” 

“Pancks?” said Doyce, tilting up his hat at the back, 
and nodding with an air of confidence. “Aye, aye, aye! 
That’s a cautious fellow.” 

“ He is a very cautious fellow indeed,” returned Arthur. 
“Quite a specimen of caution.” 

They both appeared to derive a larger amount of satis- 
faction from the cautious character of Mr. Pancks than was 
quite intelligible, judged by the surface of their conversa- 
tion. 

“And now,” said Daniel, looking at liis watch, “as time 
and tide wait for no one, my trusty partner, and as I am 
ready for starting, bag and baggage, at the gate below, let 
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me say a last word. I want you to grant a request of 
mine.” 

“Any request you can make. — Except,” Clennam was 
quick with his exception, for his partner’s face was quick 
in suggesting it, “ except that I will abandon your inven- 
tion.” 

“That’s the request, and you know it is,” said Doyce. 

“I say. No, then. I say positively. No. Now that I 
have begun, I will have some definite reasoii, some re- 
sponsible statement, something in the nature of a real 
answer, from those people.” 

“ You will not,” returned Doyce, shaking his head. 
“Take my word for it, you never will.” 

“ At least. I’ll try,” said Clennam. “ It will do me no 
harm to try,” 

“lam not certain of that,” rejoined Doyce, laying his 
hand persuasively on his shoulder. “ It has done me harm, 
iny friend. It has aged me, tired me, vexed me, disap- 
pointed me. It does no man any good to have his patience 
worn out, and to think himself ill-used. I fancy, even al- 
ready, that unavailing attendance on delays and evasions 
has made you something less elastic than j’ou used to be.” 

“ Private anxieties may have done that for the moment,” 
said Clennam, “but not official harrying. Not yet. I am 
not hurt yet.” 

“Then you won’t grant my rinpicst?” 

“Decidedly, No,” .said Clennam. “ 1 should be ashamed 
if I submitted to be so soon driven out of the field, where 
a muoh older and a much more sensitively interested man 
contended Avith fortitude so long.” 

A.3 there Avas no moving him, Daniel Doyce returned the 
grasp of his hand, and, easting a farewell look round the 
counting-house, Avent down-staiv.s Avilh him. Doyce was to 
go to Southampton to join the small staff of his fellow 
travellers; and a coach Avas at the gate, avcII furnished and 
packed, and ready to take liim there. The workmen were 
at the gate to see him off, and were mightily proud of him. 
“ Good luck to you, Mr. I)oyce ! ” said one of the number. 
“ Wherever you go, they’ll find as they’ve got a man among 
’em, a man as knows his tools and as his tools knows, a 
man as is willing and a man as is able, and if that’s not a 
man where is a man ! ” This oration from a gniff volunteer 
in the background, not previously suspected of any powers 
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in that way, was received with three loud cheers; and the 
speaker became a distinguished character for ever after- 
wards. In the midst of the three loud cheers,. Daniel gave 
them all a hearty Good Bye, Men ! and the coach dis- 
appeared from sight, as if the concussion of the air had 
blown it out of Bleeding Heart Yard. 

Mr. Baptist, as a grateful little fellow in a position of 
trust, was among the workmen, and had done as much 
towards the cheering as a mere foreigner could. In truth, 
no men on earth can cheer like Englishmen, who do so rally 
one another's blood and spirit when they cheer in earnest, 
that the stir is like the rush of their Avhole liistx)ry, with 
all its standards waving at once, from Saxon Alfred’s 
downward, Mr. Baptist had been in a manner whirled 
away before the onset, and was taking his breath in quite 
a scared condition when Glennam ])cckoned him to follow 
up-stairs, and return tlie books and ])apers to their places. 

In the lull consequent on the departure — in that first 
vacuity which ensues on every separation, foreshadowing 
the great separation that is always overhanging all man- 
kind — ^Arthur stood at his desk, looking dreamily out at a 
gleam of sun. But, his liberatt^d attention soon reverted 
to the theme that w'as foremost in his thoughts, and began, 
for the hundredth time, to d^vell upon every circumstance 
that had impressed itself upon his mind, on the mysterious 
night when ho had seen the man at his mother’s. Again 
the man jostled him in the crooked street, again he fol- 
lowed the man and lost him, again he came upon the man 
in the court-yard looking at the house, again he followed 
the man and stood beside him on the door-steps. 

“ Who passes by tliis road so Jate? 

Compagiion de la IMaJolainc; 

Wlio passes by this road so late? 

Always gay ! ” 

It was not the first time, by many, that he had recalled 
the song of the child’s game, of which the fellow had 
hummed this verse while they stood side by side; but, lie 
was so unconscious of having repeated it audibly, that he 
started to hear the next verse, 

** Of all the king’s knights 'tis tlie flower, 

Compagnon de la Majolaine; 

Of all the king’s knights ’tis the flower, 

Always gay ! ” 
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Cavalletto had deferentially suggested the words and 
tune; supposing him to have stopped short for want of 
more. 

“ Ah! You know the song, Cavalletto? ” 

“ By Bacchus, yes, sir ! They all know it in France. I 
have heard it many times, sung by the little children. 
The last time when it I have heard,” said Mr. Baptist, 
formerly Cavalletto, who usually went back to his native 
construction of sentences when his memory went near 
home, “ is from a sweet little voice. A little voice, very 
pretty, very innocent. Altro ! ” 

“The last time T heard it,” returned Arthur, “was in a 
voice quite the reverse of pretty, and quite the reverse of 
innocent.” lie said it more to himself than to his com- 
panion, and added to himself, repeating the man’s next 
words, “Death of my life, sir, it’s my character to be im- 
patient ! ” 

“EH!” cried Cavalletto, astounded, and with all his 
colour gone in a moment. 

“ What is the matter? ” 

“ Sir ! You know where I have heard that song the last 
time?” 

With his rapid native action, his hands made the outline 
of a high hook nose, pushed his eyes near together, di- 
shevelled his hair, puffed out his upper lip to represent a 
thick moustache, and threw the heavy end of an ideal cloak 
over his shoulder. While doing this, with a swiftness in- 
credible to one who has not watched an Italian peasant, he 
indicated a very remarkable and sinister smile. The whole 
change passed over him like a flash of light, and he stood 
in the same instant, pale and astonished, before his patron. 

“In the name of Fate and wonder,” said Clennam, 
“what do you mean? Do you know a man of the name of 
Blandois? ” 

“ No ! ” said Mr. Baptist, shaking his head. 

“ You have just now described a man who was by, when 
you heard that song; have you not? ” 

“Yes!” said Mr. Baptist, nodding fifty times. 

“ And was he not called Blandois? ” 

“ No ! ” said Mr. Baptist. “ Altro, Altro, Altro, Altro ! ” 
He could not reject the name sufficiently, with his head 
and his right forefinger going at once. 

“Stay!” cried Ulennam, spreading out the handbill on 
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his desk. Was this the man? You can understand what 
I read aloud? 

Altogethei- Perfectly. 

But look at it, too. Come here and look over me, while 
I road.^^ 

Mr. Baptist approached, followed every word with his 
quick eyes, saw and heard it all out with the greatest im- 
patience, then clapped his two hands flat upon the bill as 
if lie had fiercely caught some noxious creature, and cried, 
looking eagerly at Cleniiam, It is the man ! Behold him ! 

'^This is of far greater moment to me,^^ said Clennam, in 
great agitation, ‘^tlian you can imagine. Tell me where 
you knew the man.^^ 

Mr. Baptist, releasing the paper very slowly and with 
much discomfiture, and drawing himself back two or three 
paces, and making as though he dusted his hands, returned, 
very much against his will : 

At Marsiglia — Marseilles.” 

What was he? ” 

‘‘A prisoner, and — Altro! I believe yes! — an,” Mr. 
Baptist crept closer again to whisper it, Assassin ! ” 

Clennam fell back as if the word had struck him a blow : 
so terrible did it make his mother\s communication with 
the man appear, Cavalletto dropped on one knee, and im- 
plored him, with a redundancy of gesticulation, to hear 
what had brought himself into such foul company. 

He told with perfect truth how it had come of a little 
contraband trading, and how he had in time been released 
from prison, and how he liad gone away from those ante- 
cedents. ITow, at the house of entertaiinnent called the 
Break of Day at Chalons on the Saone, lie had been awak- 
ened in his bed at night, by the same assassin, then assum- 
ing the name of Lagnier, though his name had formerly 
been Rigaud; how the assassin had proposed that they 
should join their fortunes together; how he held the assas- 
sin in such dread and aversion that he had fled from him 
at daylight, and how he had ever since been haunted by 
the fear of seeing the assassin again and being claimed by 
him as an acquaintance. When he had related this, with 
an emphasis and i^oise on the word, assassin, peculiarly be- 
longing to his own language, and which did not serve to 
render it less terrible to Clennam, he suddenly sprang to 
his feet, pounced upon the bill again, and with a vohe-. 
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mence that would have been absolute madness in any man of 
Northern origin, cried, "Behold the same assassin! Here 
he is I 

In his passionate raptures, he at first forgot the fact that 
he had lately seen the assassin in London. On his remem- 
bering it, it suggested hope to Clennam that the recognition 
might be of later date than the night of the visit at his 
mother^ s; but, Cavalletto was too exact and clear about 
time and place, to leave any opening for doubt that it had 
preceded that occasion. 

" Listen, said Arthur, very seriously. "This man, as 
we have read here, has wholly disappeared.” 

" Of it T am well content ! ” said Cavalletto, raising his 
eyes piously. "A thousand thanks to Heaven! Accursed 
assassin ! ” 

"Not so,” returned Clennam; "for until something more 
is heard of him, I can never know an hour’s peace.” 

"Enough, Benefactor; that is quite a)iother thing. A 
million of excuses ! ” 

"Now, Cavalletto,” said Clennam, gently turning him by 
the arm, so that they looked into eacli otlier’s eyes. " I 
am certain that for the little I have been able to do for 
you, you are the most sincerely grateful of men.” 

" I swear it ! ” cried the other. 

"I know it. If you could find this man, or discover 
what has become of him, or gain any later intelligence 
whatever of him, you would render me a service above any 
other service I could receive in the world, and would make 
me (with far greater reason) as grateful to you as you are 
to me.” 

"I know not where to look,” cried the little man, kiss- 
ing Arthur’s hand in a transport. "I know not where to 
begin. I know not where to go. But, courage ! Enough I 
It matters not! I go, in this instant of time 1 ” 

"Not a word to any one but me, Cavalletto.” 

" Al-tro I ” cried Cavalletto. And was gone with great 
speed. 


25 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

MISTRESS AFPERY MAKES A CONDITIONAL PROMISE 

' RESPECTING HER DREAMS. 

Left alone, with, the expressive looks and gestures of 
Mr. Baptist, otherwise Giovanni Baptista Cavalletto, vividly 
before him, Clennam entered on a weary day. It was in 
vain that he tried to control his attention, by directing it 
to any business occupation or train of thought; it rode at 
anchor by the haunting topic, and would hold to no other 
idea. As though a criminal should be chained in a sta- 
tionary boat on a deep clear river, condemned, whatever 
countless leagues of water flowed past him, always to see 
the body of the fellow creature lie had drowned lying at 
the bottom, immovable, and uncliangeablc, except as the 
eddies made it broad or long, now expanding, now con- 
tracting its terrible lineaments; so Arthur, below the shift- 
ing current of transparent thoughts and fancies which were 
gone and succeeded by others as soon as come, saw, steady 
and dark, and not to be stirred from its place, the one 
subject that he endeavoured with all his might to rid him- 
self of, and that he c()uld not fly from. 

The assurance he now had, that Blandois, whatever his 
right name, was one of the worst of characters, greatly 
augmented the burden of his anxieties. Though the dis- 
appearance should be accounted for to-morrow, the fact 
that his mother had been in communication with such a 
^man, would remain unalterable. That the communication 
had been of a secret kind, and that she had been submis- 
sive to him and afraid of him, he hoped might be known to 
no one beyond himself; yet, knowing it, how could he sep- 
arate it from his old vague fears, and how believe that 
there was nothing evil in such relations? 

Her resolution not to enter on the question with him, and 
his knowledge of her indomitable character, enhanced his 
sense of helplessness. It was like the oppression of a 
dream, to believe that shame and exposure were impending 
over her and his father's memory, and to be shut out, as 
by a brazen wall, from the possibility of coming to their 
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aiii. The purpose he had brought home to his native coim- 
try, and had ever since kept in view, was, with her great- 
est determination, defeated by his mother herself, at the 
time of all others when he feared that it pressed most. Hissf; 
advice, energy, activity, money, credit, all his resources 
whatsoever, were all made useless. If she had been pos- 
sessed of the old fabled influence, and had turned those 
who looktid xipon her into stone, she could not have ren- 
dered him more completely powerless (so it seemed to him 
in his distress of mind) than she did, when she turned her 
unyielding face to his, in her gloomy room. 

But, the light of that day’s discovery, shining on these 
considerations, roused him to take a more decided course of 
action. Confident in the rectitude of his purpose, and im- 
pelled by a sense of overhanging danger closing in around, 
he resolv('d, if Ids mother would still admit of no approach, 
to make a desperate aj)peal to Affery. If she could be 
brought to become communicative, and to do what lay in 
her to break the spell of secrecy that enshrouded the house, 
he might shake off the paralysis of which every hour that 
]iassed over his head made him more acutely sensible. 
This was the result of his day’s anxiety, and this was the 
decision he put in practice when the day closed in. 

His first disappointment, on arriving at the house, was 
to find the door open, and ISfr. Flintwinch smoking a pipe 
on the steps. If cinmmstances had been commonly favour- 
able, Mistress Affery woidd have opened the door to his 
knock. Circumstances b«dng uncommonly unfavourable, 
the door stood open, and Mr. Flintwinch was smoking his 
pipe on the steps. 

“ Good evening,” said Arthur. 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Flintwinch. 

The smoke came crookedly out of IMr. Flintwinch’s 
raoutli, as if it circulated through the whole of his wry 
figure and came back by his wry throat, before coming forfdi 
to mingle with the smoke from the crooked chimneys and 
the mists from the crooked river. 

“Have you any news? ” said Arthur. 

“ We have no news,” said Jeremiah. 

“ I mean of the foreign man,” Arthur explained. 

“/ mean of the foreign man,” said Jeremiah. 

! He looked so grim, as he stood askew, with the knot of 
ilis ciiavat under his ear, that the thought passed .into Olen- 
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nam’s mind, and not for the first time by many, could Flint* 
•\nnch for a purpose of his own have got rid of Blandois? 
(lould it have been his secret, and his safety, that were at 
issue? He was small and bent, and perhaps not actively 
strong; yet he was as tough as an old yew-tree, and as 
crafty as an old jackdaw. Such a man, coming behind a 
much younger and more vigorous man, and having the will 
to put an end to him and no relenting, might do it pretty 
surely in that solitary place at a late hour. 

While, in the morbid condition of his thoughts, these 
thoughts drifted over the main one that was always in 
Clennam’s mind, Sir. Flintwineh, regarding the opposite 
house over the gateway with his neck twisted and one eye 
shut up, stood smoking with a vicious expression upon 
him; more as if he were trying to bite off the stem of his 
pipe, than as if lie were enjoying it. Yet he was enjoying 
it, in his own way. 

“You’ll be able to take my likeness, the next time you 
call, Arthur, I should think,” said Mr. Flintwineh, drily, 
as he stooped to knock the ashes out. 

Rather conscious and confused, Arthur asked his pardon, 
if he had stared at him unpolitely. “ But my mind runs 
so much upon this matter,” ho said, “that I lose myself.” 

“ Hah! Yet I don’t see,” returned Mr. Flintwineh, quite 
at his leisure, “ why it should trouble you, Arthur.” 

“No?” 

“No,” said Mr. Flintwineh, very shortly and decidedly: 
much as if he were of the canine race, and snapped at 
Arthur’s hand. 

“ Is it nothing to me to see those placards almnt? Is it 
nothing to me to see my mother’s name and residence 
hawked up and down, in such an association? ” 

“I don’t see,” returned Mr. Flintwineh, scraping his 
homy cheek, “that it need signify much to you. But I’ll 
tell you what I do see, Arthur,” glancing ux) at the win- 
dows; “I see the light of fire and candle in your mother’s 
room ! ” 

“And what has that to do with it? ” 

“Why, sir, I read by it,” said Mr. Flintwineh, screwing 
himself at him, “ that if it’s advisable (as the proverb says 
it is) to let sleeping dogs lie, it’s just as advisable, per- 
haps, to let missing dogs lie. Let ’em be. They generally 
turn up soon enough.” 
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Mr. Flintwinch turned short round when he had made 
this remark, and went into the dark hall. Clennam stood 
there, following him with his eyes, as he dipped for a light 
in the phosphorus-box in the little room at the side, got 
one after three or four dips, and lighted the dim lamp 
against the wall. All the while, Clennam was pursuing 
the probabilities — rather as if they were being shown to 
him by an invisible hand than as if he himself were con- 
juring them up — of Mr. Flintwinch’s ways and means of 
doing that darker deed, and removing its traces by any of 
the black avenues of shadow that lay around tlve.m. 

“Now, sir,” said the testy Jeremiah, “will it be agree- 
able to walk up-stairs? ” 

“My mother is alone, I suppose? ” 

“Not alone,” said Mr. Flintwincli. “ Mr. Casby and his 
daughter are with her. They came in while 1 was smok- 
ing, and I stayed behind to have my smoke out.” 

This was the second disappointment. Arthur made no 
remark upon it, and repaired to his mother’s room, where 
Mr. Casby and Flora had Ixjen taking tea, anchovy paste, 
and hot buttered toast. The relies of those delicacies were 
not yet removed, either from the table, or from the scorched 
countenance of Affery, who, with the kitchen toasting-fork 
still in her hand, looked like a sort of allegorical personage; 
except that she had a considerable advantage over the gen- 
eral rim of such personages, in point of significant emblem- 
atical purpose. 

Flora had s])read her bonnet and shawl upon the bed, 
with a care indicative of an intention to stay some time. 
Mr. Casby, too, was beaming near the hob, with his benevo- 
lent knobs shining as if the warm butter of the toast were 
exuding through the patriarchal skull, and with his face as 
ruddy as if the colouring matter of the anchovy paste were 
mantling in the patriarchal visage. Seeing this, as he ex- 
chai^ed the usual salutations, Clennam decided to speak 
to his mother without postponement. 

It had long been customary, as she never changed her 
room, for those who had anything to say to her apart, to 
wheel her to her desk; where she sat, usually with the 
back of her chair turned towards the rest of the room, and 
the person who talked with her seated in a corner, on a 
stool which was always set in that place for that purpose. 
Except that it was long since the mother and son had 
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spokon togetlier without the intervention of a third person^ 
it was an ordinary matter of course within the experience 
of visitors for !Mrs. Clennani to be asked, with a word of 
apology for the interruption, if she could be spoken with 
on a niaiter uf business, and, on her replying in the affirm- 
ative, to be wlu^eled into the position described. 

Therefore, when Arthur now made such an apology, and 
such a request, and moved her to her desk and seated him- 
self on the stool, ^Rlrs. Finching merely began to talk 
louder and faster, as a delicate hint that she could over- 
hear nothing, and !Mr. Casby stroked his long white locks 
with sleepy calnin(‘&s. 

Mother, I have heard something to-day which I feel 
persuaded 3 on don’t know, and which I think you should 
know, of lht‘ antecedents of that man I saw here.” 

“ I know nothing of the ant(H*edent^ of the man you saw 
here, Aithur.” 

She vspoke aloud. He had loweied Ins own voice; but, 
she rejected that advance towards (‘oufidence as she rejected 
every other, and spoke in her usual key and in her usual 
stern voice. 

have received it on no circuitous information; it has 
come to me direct.” 

She asked him, exactly as before, if he were there to tell 
her what it w as? 

“I thought it right that you should know it.” 

And what is it? ” 

^^He has been a prisoner in a Piench jail.” 

She answered with composure, ‘‘ I should think that very 
likely.” 

“ But, in a jail for criminals, mother. On an accusation 
of murder.” 

She started at the word, and her looks expressed her 
natural horror. Yet she still spoke aloud, when she 
demanded : 

Who told you so? ” 

A man who was his fellow prisoner,” 

^^That man’s antecedents, I suppose, were not known to 
you, liefore be told you? ” 

^‘Though the man himself was?” 

<cYes*” 

^^My case, and Flintwinch’s, in respect of this other 
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ttian! I dare say the resemblance is not so exact, though, 
that your informant became known to you through a let- 
ter from a correspondent, with whom he had deposited 
money? How does that part of the parallel stand? ” 
Arthur had no choice Mt to say that his informant had 
not become known to him through the agency of any such 
credentials, or indeed of any credentials at all. Mrs. Cleu- 
nam’s attentive frown expanded by degrees into a severe 
look of triumph, and she retorted with emphasis, “Take 
care how you judge others, then. I say to you, Arthur, for 
your good, take care how you judge ! ” 

Her emphasis had been derived from her eyes quite as 
much as from the stress she laid upon her words. She con- 
tinued to look at him; and if, when he entered the house, 
he had had any latent hope of prevailing in the least with 
her, she now looked it out of his heart. 

“ Mother, shall I do nothing to assist you? ” 

“Nothing.” 

“Will you entrust me with no confidence, no charge, no 
explanation? Will you take no counsel with me? Will 
you not let me come near you? ” 

“ How can you ask me? You separated yourself from 
my affairs. Tc was not my act; it was yours. How can 
you consistently ask me such a question? You know that 
you left me to Flintwinch, and that he occupies your 
place.” 

Glancing at Jeremiah, Clennam saw in his very gaiters 
that his attention was closely directed to them, though he 
stood leaning against the rvall scrajiing his jaw, and pre- 
tended to listen to Flora as she held forth in a most dis- 
tracting manner on a chaos of subjects, in which mackerel, 
and Mr. F’s Aunt in a swing, had liecome entangled with 
cockchafers and the wine trade. 

“A prisoner, in a French jail, on an accusation of mur- 
der,” repeated Mrs. Clennam, steadily going over what her 
son had said. “ That is all you know of him from the fel- 
low prisoner? ” 

“In substance, all.” 

“ And was the fellow prisoner his accomplice and a mur- 
derer, too? But, of course, he gives a better account of 
himself than of his friend; it is needless to ask. This will 
supply the rest of them here with something new to talk 
about. Oasby, Arthur tells me ” 
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“ Stay, mother I Stay, stay ! ” He interrupted her, 
hastily, for it had not entered his imagination that she 
would openly proclaim what he had told her. 

“ What now? ” she said, with displeasure. “ Wliat 
more? ” 

“ I beg you to excuse me, Mr. Casby — and you, too, Mrs. 
Finching — for one other moment, with my mother ” 

He had laid his hand upon her chair, or she would other- 
wise have wheeled it round with the touch of her foot upon 
the ground. They were still face to face. She looked at 
him, as he ran over the possibilities of some result he had 
not intended, and could not foresee, being influenced by 
Cavalletto’s disclosure becoming a matter of notoriety, and 
hurriedly arrived at the conclusion that it had best not be 
talked about; though perhaps he was guided by no more 
distinct reason than that he had taken it for granted that 
his mother would reserve it to herself and her partner. 

“ What now? ” she said again, impatiently. “ What is 
it? ” 

“ I did not moan, mother, that you should repeat what I 
have communicated. I think you had better not repeat 
it.” 

“Do you make that a condition with me? ” 

“Well! Yes.” 

“Observe, then! It is you who make this a secret,” said 
she, holding up her hand, “ and not I. It is you, Arthur, 
who bring here doubts and suspicions and entreaties for ex- 
planations, and it is you, Arthur, who bring secrets here. 
What is it to me, do you think, where the man has been, 
or what he has been? What can it be to pie? The whole 
world may know it, if they care to know it; it is nothing 
■ to me. Now, let me go.” 

He yielded to her imperious but elated look, and turned 
her chair back to the place from which he had wheeled it. 
In doing so he saw elation in the face of Mr. Flintwinch, 
which most assuredly was not inspired by Flora. This 
turning of his intelligence, and of his whole attempt and 
design against himself, did even more than his mother’s 
fixedness and firmness to convince him that his efforts with 
her were idle. Nothing remained but the appeal to his old 
friend Affery. 

But, even to get to the very doubtful and preliminaiy 
stage of making the appeal, seemed one of the least prom- 
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jsing of human undertakings. She was so completely under 
the thrall of the two clever ones, was so systematically 
kept in sight by one or other of them, and was so afraid to 
go about the house besides, that every opportunity of 
speaking to her alone appeared to be forestalled. Over and 
above that, Mistress AfEery, by some means (it was not 
very difficult to guess, through the sharp arguments of her 
liege lord), had acquired such a lively conviction of the 
hazard of saying anything under any circumstances, that 
she had remained all this time in a corner guarding herself 
’ from approach with that symbolical instrument of hers; so 
tliat, when a word or two had been addressed to her by 
Flora, or even by the bottle-green patriarch himself, she 
had warded off conversation with the toasting-fork, like a 
dumb woman. 

After several abortive attempts to get Affery to look at 
him while she cleared the table and washed the tea-service, 
Arthur thought of an expedient which Flora might origi- 
nate. To whom he therefore whispered, “Could you say 
you would like to go through the house? 

Now, poor Flora, being alwaj^s in fluctuating expectation 
of the time when Clennam would renew liis boyhood, and 
be madly in love with her again, received the whisper 
with the utmost delight; not only as rendered precious 
by its mysterious character, but as preparing the way for 
a tender interview in which he would declare the state of 
his affections. She immediately began to work out the 
hint. 

“ Ah dear me the poor old room,” said Flora, glancing 
round, “ looks just as ever Mrs. Clennam I am touched to 
see except for being s^nokier which was to be expected with 
time and which we must all expect and reconcile ourselvea 
to being whether we like it or not as I am sure I have had 
to do myself if not exactly smokier dreadfully stouter 
which is the same or worse, to think of tlio days when papa 
used to bring me hero the least of girls a perfect mass of 
chilblains to be stuck upon a chair with my feet on the 
rails and stare at Arthur — pray excuse me — Mr. Clennam 
— the least of boys in the frightfullest of frills and jackets 
ere yet Mr. F appeared a misty shadow on the horizon pay- 
ing attentions like the well-known spectre of some place m 
Germany toginning with a B is a moral lesson inculcating 
that all the paths in life are similar to the paths down in 
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the North of England where they get the coals and make 
the iron and things gravelled with ashes ! ” 

Having paid the tribute of a sigh to the instability of 
human existence, Flora hurried on with her purpose. 

“ Not that at any time,” she proceeded, “ its worst enemy 
could have said it was a cheerful house for that it was 
never made to be but always highly impressive, fond mem- 
ory recalls an occasion iu youth ere yet the judgment was 
mature when Arthur — confirmed habit — Mr. Olennara — 
took me down into an unused kitchen eminent for mouhli- 
ness and proposed to secrete me there for life and feed me 
on what he could hide from his meals when he was not at 
■home for the holidays and on dry bread in disgrace which 
at that halcyon period too frequently occurred, would it be 
inconvenient or asking too much to beg to be permitted to 
revive those scenes and walk through the house? ” 

Mrs. Clennam, who responded with a constrained grace 
to Mrs. Finching’s good nature in being there at all, though 
her visit (before Arthur’s unexpected arrival) was undoubt- 
edly an act of pure good nature and no self-gratification, 
intimated that all the liouse was open to her. Flora rose 
and looked to Arthur for his escort. “Certainly,” said he, 
aloud; “and Affery will light us, I dare say.” 

Affery was excusing herself with “Don’t ask nothing of 
me, Arthur ! ” when Mr. Flintwinch stopped her with 
“ Why not? Affery, what’s the matter with you, woman? 
Why not, jade ! ” Thus expostulated with, she came un- 
willingly out of her corner, resigned the toasting-fork into 
one of her husband’s hands, and took the candlestick he 
offered from the other. 

“Go before, you fool! ” said Jeremiah. “Are you going 
'up, or down, Mrs. Finching? ” 

Flora answered, “Down.” 

“Then go before, and down, you Affery,” said Jeremiah. 
“And do it properly, or I’ll come rolling down the bannis- 
ters, and tumbling over you !• ” 

Affery headed the exploring party; Jeremiah closed it. 
He had no intention of leaving them. Clennam looking 
back, and seeing him following, three stairs behind, in the 
coolest and most methodical manner, exclaimed in a low 
voice, “Is there no getting rid of him ! ” Flora re-assured 
his mind, by replying promptly, “ Why though not exactly 
proper Arthur and a thing I couldn’t think of before a 
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younger man or a stranger still I don’t mind him if you so 
particularly wish it and provided you’ll have the goodness 
not to take me too tight«” 

Wanting the heart to explain that this was not 'at all 
what he meant, Arthur extended his supporting arm round 
Flora’s figure« ‘‘Oh my goodness me,” said she. “You ^ 
are very obedient indeed really and it’s extremely honour- 
able and gentlemanly in you I am sure but still at the same 
time if you would like to be a little tighter than that I 
shouldn’t consider it intruding.” 

In this preposterous attitude, unspeakably at variance 
with his anxious mind, Clennam descended to the base- 
ment of the house; iinding that wherever it became darker 
than elsewhere. Flora became heavier, and that when the* 
house was lightest she was too. Returning from the dismal 
kitchen regions, which were as dreary as they could be, 
Mistress Alfery passed with the liglit into his father’s old 
room, and then into the old dining-room; always passing 
on before like a phantom that was not to be overtaken, and 
neither turning nor answering -when he whispered, “ Affery ! 

I want to speak to you ! ” 

■ In the dining-room, a sentimental desire came over Flora 
to look into the dragon closet which had so of ten swallowed 
Arthur in the days of his boyhood — not imjuobablj" be- 
cause, as a very dark closet, it was a likely jdaee to be 
heavy in. Arthur, fast subsiding into despair, had opened 
it, when a knock was heard at the outer door. 

Mistress Affery, with a suppressed cry, threw her apron 
over her head. 

“ What? You want another dose ! ” said JMr, Flintwinch. 
“You shall have it, my woman, you shall have a good 
one! Oh! You shall have a sneezer, you shall liave a 
teaser ! ” 

“ In the meantime is anybody going to the door? ” said 
Arthur. 

“ In the meantime, 7 am going to the door, sir,” returned 
the old man: so savagely, as to render it clear that in a 
choice of difficulties he felt he must go, though he would 
have preferred not to go. “Stay here the while, all! 
Affery, my woman, move an inch, or speak a word in your 
foolishness, and I’ll treble your dose! ” 

The moment he was gone, Arthur released Mrs. Fiuching: 
with some difficulty, by reason of that lady’s misuiider- 
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standing his intentions, and making her arrangements with 
a view to tightening instead of slackening. 

“ Affery, speak to me now ! ” 

“Don’t touch me, Arthur!” she cried, shrinking from 
him. “Don’t come near me. He’ll see you. Jeremiah 
will. Don’t!” 

“He can’t see me,” returned Arthur, suiting the action 
to the word, “if I blow the candle but.” 

“ He’ll hear you,” cried Affery. 

“He can’t hear me,” returned Arthur, suiting the action 
to the word again, “ if I draw you into this black closet, 
and speak here. Why do you hide your face? ” 

^ “Because I am afraid of seeing something.” 

“ You can’t be afraid of seeing anything in this dark- 
ness, Affery.” 

“ Yes, I am. Much more than if it was light.” 

“Why are you afraid? ” 

“Because tlie house is full of mysteries and secrets; be- 
cause it’s full of whisperings and counsellings; because it’s 
full of noises. There never was such a house for noises. 
I shall die of ’em, if Jeremiah don’t strangle me first. As 
I expect lie will. ” 

“ I have never heard any noises here, worth speaking of.” 

“ Ah ! But you would, though, if you lived in the house, 
and was obliged to go about it as T am,” said Affery; “and 
you’d feel that they was so well worth speaking of, tliat 
3’ou’d feel you was nigh bursting, through not being al- 
lowed to speak of ’em. Here’s Jeremiah ! You’ll get me 
killed.” 

“ My good Affery, I solemnly declare to you that I can 
see the light of the open door on the pavement of the hall, 
and so could you if jmu would uncover your face and 
look.” 

“I durstn’t do it,” said Affery, “I durstn’t never, 
Arthur. I’m alwaj’S blindfolded when Jeremiah an’t a 
looking, and sometimes even when he is.” 

“ hie cannot shut the door without my seeing him,” said 
Arthur. “ You are as safe with me as if he was fifty miles 
away.” 

(“I wish he was! ” cried Affery.) 

“Affery, I want to know what is amiss here; I want 
some light thrown on the secrets of this house.” 

“I tell you, Arthur,” she interrupted, “noises is tlie 
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secrets, rustlings and stealings about, tremblings, treads 
overhead and treads underneath. 

“But those are not all the secrets. 

“I don’t know,” said Affery. “Don’t ask me no more. 
Your old sweetheart an’t far off, and she’s a blabber,” 

His old sweetheart, being in fact so near at hand that 
she was then reclining against him in a flutter, a very 
substantial angle of forty-five degrees, here interposed to 
assure Mistress Affery with greater earnestness than direct- 
ness of asseveration, that what she heard should go no fur- 
ther, but should be kept inviolate, “ if on no other account 
on Arthur’s — sensible of intruding in being too familiar 
Doyce and Clennam’s.” 

“ I make an imploring appeal to you, Affery, to you, oire 
of the few agreeable early remembrances I have, for my 
mother’s sake, for your husband’s sake, for my own, for all 
our sakes. I am sure you can tell me something connected 
with the coming here of this man, if you will.” 

“Why, then I’ll tell you, Arthur,” returned Affery 

“Jeremiah’s a coming ! ” 

“No, indeed he is not. The door is open, and he is 
standing outside, talking.” 

“I’ll tell you then,” said Affery, after listening, “that 
the first time he ever come he heard the noises his own 
self. ^ What’s that? ’ he said to me. ‘ I don’t know what 
it is,’ I says to him, catching hold of him, ‘but I have 
heard it over and over again.’ While I says it, he stands a 
looking at me, all of a shake, he do.” 

“ Has he been here often? ” 

“Only that night, and the last night.’’ 

“ What did you see of liiiu on the last night, after I was 
gone? ” 

“ Them two clever ones had him all alone to themselves. 
Jeremiah come a dancing at me sideways, after I had let 
3^011 out (he always comes a dancing at me sideways when 
he’s going to hurt me), and he said to me, ‘Now, Affery,’ 
he said, ‘ I am a coming behind 3’ou, 11135^ Avoman, and a go- 
ing to run you up.’ So he took and squeezed the back of 
my neck in his hand, till it made me open my mouth, and 
then he pushed me before him to bed, squeezing all the 
way. That’s Avhat he calls running me up, he do. Oh, 
he’s a Avicked one ! ” 

“ And did you hear or see no more, Affery? ” 
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I tell you I was sent to bed, Arthur! Here he 

is!” 

I assure you he is still at the door. Those whisperings 
and counsellings, Affery, that you have siioken of. What 
are they? ” 

How should I know ! Don’t ask me nothing about ’em, 
Arthur. Get away ! ” 

'‘But, my dear Affery; unless I can gain some insight 
into these hidden things, in spite of your liusbaml and in 
spite of my mother, ruin will come of it.” 

“ Don’t ask me nothing,” repeated Affery. I have been 
in a dream for ever so long. Go away, go away ! ” 

“ You said that, before,” returned Arthur. You used 
the same expression that night, at the door, when I asked 
you what was going on here. AVhat do you mean by being 
in a dream? ” 

I an’t a going to tell you. Get away ! I shouldn’t tell 
3"0U,, if you was by yourself; much less with your old 
sweetheart here.” 

It was equally vain for Arthur to entreat, and for Flora 
to protest. Affery, who had been trembling and struggling 
the whole time, turned a deaf ear to all adjuration, anti 
was bent on forcing herself out of the closet. 

^^I’d sooner scream to Jeremiah than say another word! 
I’ll call out to him, Arthur, if you don’t give over speak- 
ing to me. Now here’s the very last word I’ll say afore I 
call to him. — If ever you begin to get the better of them 
two clever ones your own self (you ought to it, as I told 
you when you first come home, for you haven’t been a liv- 
ing here long years, to be made afeard of your life as I 
have), then do you get the better cf ’em afore my face; 
and then do you say to me, Alfery tell your dreams! 
Maybe, then I’ll tell ’em ! ” 

The shutting of the door stopped Arthur from replying. 
They glided into the places where Jeremiah had left them; 
and Clennam, stepping forward as that old gentleman re- 
turned, informed him that he had accidentally extinguished 
the candle. Mr. Flintwinch looked on as he re-lighted it 
at the lamp in the hall, and preserved a profound taciturn- 
ity respecting the person who had been holding him in con- 
versation. Perhaps his irascibility demanded compensa- 
tion for some tediousness that the visitor liad expended on 
him; however that was, he took such umbrage at seeing 
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his wife with her apron over her head, that he charged at 
her, and taking her veiled nose between his thumb and fin- 
ger, appeared to throw the whole screw-power of his person 
into the wring he gave it. 

Flora, now permanently heavy, did not release* Arthur 
from the survey of the house, until it had extended even 
to his old garret bedchamber. His thoughts were other- 
wise occupied than with the tour of inspection; yet he took 
particular notice at the time, as he afterwards had occasion 
to remember, of the airlessiiess and closeness of the house; 
that they left tlie track of their footsteps in the dust on the 
upper floors; and that there was a resistance to the open- 
ing of one room door, which occasioned Affery to cry out 
that somebody was liidiiig inside, and to continue to believe 
so, tliough somebody was sought and not discovered. 
When they at last/ returned to his mother’s room, they 
found her, shading her face with her muffled hand, and 
talking in a low voice to the Patriarch as he stood before 
the fire. Whoso blue eyes, polished head, and silken locks, 
turning towards them as they came in, imparted an inesti- 
mable value and inexhaustible love of his species to his 
remark : 

So you have been seeing the premises, seeing the prem- 
ises — premises — seeing the premises 

It was not in itself a jewel of benevolence or wisdom, 
yet he made it an exemplar of both that one would have 
liked to have a copy of. 


CHAPTER XXIY. 

THE EVENING OF A LONG DAY. 

That illustrious mau, and great national ornament, Mr. 
Merdle, continued his shining course. It began to l)e 
widely understood that ono who had done society tlie ad- 
mirable service of making so much money out of it, could 
not be suffered to remain a commoner. A baronetcy- was 
spoken of with confidence; a peerage was frequently men- 
tioned. Rumour had it that Mr. Merdle had set bis golden 
face against a baronetcy; that he had plainly intimated to 
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XiOrd Decimus that a baronetcy was not enough for him; 
that he had said, “No: a Peerage, or plain Merdle.” This 
was reported to have plunged Lord Decimus as nigh to his 
noble chin in a slough of doubts as so lofty a person could 
be sunk. For, the Barnacles, as a group of themselves in 
creation, had an idea that such distinctions belonged to 
them; and that when a soldier, sailor, or lawyer, became 
ennobled, they let him in, as it were, by an act of conde- 
scension, at the family door, and immediately shut it again. 
Not only (said Rumour) had the troubled Decimus his 
own hereditary part in this impression, but he also knew of 
several Barnacle claims already on the file, which came 
into collision with that of the master spirit. Right or 
wrong, Rumour was very busy; and Lord Decimus, while 
he was, or was supposed to be, in stately excogitation of 
the difficulty, lent her some countenance, by taking, on 
several public occasions, one of those elephantine tiotsof 
his through a jungle of over-grown sentences, waving Mr. 
Merdle about on his trunk as Gigantic Enterprise, The 
Wealth of England, Elasticity, Credit, Capital, Prosperity, 
and all manner of blessings. 

So quietly did the mowing of the old scythe go on, that 
fully three months had passed unnoticed since the two 
English brothers had been laid in one tomb in the strangers' 
cemetery at Rome. Mr. and Mrs. Sparkler were estab- 
lished in their own house : a little mansion, rather of the 
Tite Barnacle class, quite a triumph of inconvenience, with 
a perpetual smell in it of the day before yesterday’s soup 
and coach-horses, but extremely dear, as being exactly in 
the centre of the habitable globe. In this enviable abode 
(and envied it really was by many people), Mrs. Sparkler 
had intended to proceed at once to the demolition of the 
Bosom, when active hostilities had been suspended by the 
arrival of the Courier with his tidings of death. Mrs. Spar- 
kler, who was not unfeeling, had received them with a vio- 
lent burst of grief, which had lasted twelve hours; after 
which she had arisen to see about her mourning, and to 
take every precaution that could ensure its being as becom- 
ing as Mrs. Merdle’s. A gloom was then cast over more 
than one distinguished family (according to the politest 
sources of intelligence), and the Courier went back again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sparkler had been dining alone, with their 
gloom cast over them, and Mrs. Sparkler reclined on a 
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drawing-room sofa. It was a hot summer Sunday evening. 
The residence in the centre of the habitable globe, at all 
times stuffed and close as if it had an incurable cold in its 
head, was that evening particularly stifling. The bells of 
the churches had done their worst in the way of clanging 
among the unmelodious echoes of the streets, and the 
lighted windows of the churches had ceased to be yellow in 
the grey dusk, and had died out opaque black. Mrs. Spar- 
kler, lying oil her sofa looking through an open window at 
the opposite side of a narrow street, over boxes of mignon- 
ette and flowers, was tired of the view. Mrs. Sparkler, 
looking at another window where her husband stood in the 
balcony, was tired of that vicAV. Mrs. Sparkler, looking 
at herself in her mourning, was even tired of that view: 
though, naturally, not so tired of that as of the other 
two. 

“It’s like lying in a well,” said Mrs. Sparkler, changing 
her position fretfully. “ Dear me, Edmund, if you have 
anything to say, why don’t you say it? ” 

Mr. Sparkler might liave replied with ingenousness, “My 
life, I have nothing to say.” But, as the repartee did not 
occur to him, he contented himself witli coming in from the 
balcony and standing at the side of Ids Avife’s couch. 

“Good gracious, Edmund!” said Mrs. Sparkler, more 
fretfully still, “ you are absolutely putting mignonette up 
your nose ! Pray don ’ t ! ” 

Mr. Sparkler, in absence of mind — perhaps in a more 
literal absence of mind than is usually understood by the 
phrase — had smelt so hard at a sprig in his hand as to be 
on the verge of the offence in question. He smiled, said, 
I ask your pardon, my dear,” and threw it out of windoAv. 

“ You make my head ache by remaining in that position, 
Edmund,” said Mrs. Sparkler, raising her eyes to him, 
after another minute; “you look so aggravatingly large by 
this light. Do sit doAvn.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Mr. Sparkler. And took a 
chair on the same spot. 

“If I didn’t knoAV that the longest day was past,” said 
Fanny, yawning in a dreary manner, “ I should have felt 
certain this was the longest day. I never did experience 
such a day.” 

“ Is this your fan, my love? ” asked Mr. Sparkler, pick* 
ing up one, and presenting it. 
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"Edmund/^ returned his wife, more wearily yet, ^‘doii^t 
ask weak questions, I entreat you not. Whose can it be 
but mine? 

Yes, I thought it was yours,” said Mr. Sparkler. 

^^Theu you shouldn’t ask,” retorted Fanny. After a lit- 
tle while she turned on her sofa and exclaimed, ‘^Dear me, 
dear me, there never was such a long day as this ! ” After 
another little while, she got up slowly, walked about, and 
came back again. 

‘‘My dear,” said Mr. S})arkler, flashing with an original 
conception, “I think you must have got the fidgets.” 

“Oh! Fidgets!” repeated Mrs. Sparkler. “Don’t.” 

“My adorable girl,” urged Mr. Si)arkler, “try your aro- 
matic vinegar. I have often seen my mother try it, and it 
seemingly refreshed her. And she is, as I believe you are 
aware, a remarkably fine woman, with no non ” 

“Good Gracious!” exclaimed Fanny, starting up again. 
“It’s beyond all patience! This is the most wearisome 
day that ever did dawn upon the world, I am certain ! ” 

Mr. Sparkler looked meekly after her as she lounged 
about the room, and he appeared to be a little frightened. 
When she had tossed a few trifles about, and had looked 
down into the darkening street out of all tlie three win- 
dows, she returned to her sofa, and threw herself among 
its pillows. 

“Now, Edmund, come here! Come a little nearer, be- 
cause I want to be able to touch you with my fun, that 1 
may impress you very much with what T am going to say. 
That will do. Quite close enough. Oh, you do look sa 
big!” 

Mr. Sparkler apologised for tlie circumstance, pleaded 
that he couldn’t help it, and said that “our fellows,” with- 
out more particularly indicating whose fellows, used to call 
him by the name of Quinbus Flestrin, Junior, or the 
Young Man Mountain. 

“You ought to have told me so before,” Fanny com- 
plained. 

“My dear,” returned Mr. Sparkler, rather gratified, “T 
didn’t know it would interest you, or I would have made 
a point of telling you.” 

“There! For goodness’ sake, don’t talk,” said Fanny; 
“I want to talk, myself. Edmund, we must not be alone 
any more. I must take such ''precautions as will prevent 
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, my being erer again reduced to the state of dreadful de-/ 
pression in which I am this evening.’' 

“My dear,” answered Mr. Sparkler; “being, as you are 
well known to be, a remarkably fine woman, with no ” 

“ Oh, good GKACious ! ” cried Fanny. 

Mr. Sparkler was so discomposed by the energy of thib 
exclamation, accainj)anied with a flouncing uj) from the sofa 
and a flouncing down again, that a minute or two elapsed 
before he felt himself equal to saying, in explanation: 

“ I mean, my dear, that everybody knows you are calcu- 
lated to shine in society.” 

“Calculated to shine in society,” retorted Fanny, with 
great irritability; “yes, indeed! And then what happens? 
I no sooner recover, in a visiting point of view, the shock 
of poor dear papa’s death, and my poor uncle’s — though I 
do not disguise from niySelf that the last was a happy re- 
lease, for, if you arc not presentable you had much better 
die ” 

“ You are not referring to mo, my love, 1 hope? ” Mr. 
Sparkler humbly interrupted. 

“Edmund, Edmund, you would wear out a Saint. Am I 
not expressly speaking of my poor uncle? ” 

“ You looked with so nmch expression at myself, my 
dear girl,” said Mr. Sparkler, “that I felt a little uncom- 
fortable. Thank you, my love.” 

“Now you have put me out,” observed Fanny, with a 
resigned toss of her fan, “ and 1 had better go to bed.” 

“Don’t do that, my love,” urged Mr. Sparkler. “Take 
time.” 

Fanny took a good deal of time: lying back with her 
eyes shut, and her eyebrows raised Avith a hopeless expres- 
sion, as if she had utterly given up all terrestrial affairs. 
At length, without the slightest notice, she opened her eyes 
again, and recommenced in a short, sharp manner: 

“ AVhat happens then, 1 ask? What happens? Why, I 
find myself at the very period when I might shine most in 
society, and should most like for very momentous reasons 
to shiue in society — I find myself in a situation rvhich to a 
certain extent disqualifies me for going into society. It’s 
too bad, really ! ” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Sparkler, “I don’t think it need 
keep you at home.” 

“Edmund, you ridiculous creature,” returned Fanny, 
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with great indignation; “do you suppose that a woman in 
the bloom of youth, and not wholly devoid of personal at- 
tractions, can put herself, at such a time, in competition as 
to figure with a woman in every other way her inferior? 
If you do suppose such a thing, your folly is bound- 
less.” 

Mr. Sparkler submitted that he had thought “ it might 
be got over.” 

“ Got over ! ” repeated Fanny, with immeasurable scorn. 

“For a time,” Mr. Sparkler submitted. 

Honouring the last feeble suggestion with no notice, Mrs. 
Sparkler declared with bitterness that it really was too bad, 
and that positively it was enough to make one wish one 
was dead ! 

“However,” she said, when she had in some measure re- 
co%'ered from her sense of personal ill-usage; “provoking as 
it is, and cruel as it seems, I suppose it must be .submitted 
to.” 

“ Especially as it was to be expected,” said Mr. Spar- 
kler. 

“Edmund,” returned his wife, “if you have nothing 
more becoming to do than to attempt to insult the woman 
who has honoured you with her hand, when she finds lier- 
self in adversity, I think you had better go to bed ! ” 

Mr. Sparkler was much afflicted by the charge, and 
offered a most tender and earnest apology. His apology 
was accepted; but Mrs. Sparkler requested him to go round 
to the othei side of the sofa atul sit in the window-curtain, 
to tone himself down. 

“Now, Edimrnd,” she said, stretching out her fan, and 
touching him with it at arm’s length, “what I was going 
to .say to you when you began as usual to prose and worry, 
i.s, that I shall guard against our being alone any more, and 
that when circumstances prevent my going out to my own 
.satisfaction, I must arrange to have some people or other 
always here; for, I really cannot, and will not, have an- 
other such day as this has been.” 

Mr. Si)arkler’s sentiments as to the plan were, in brief, 
that it had no nonsense about it. He added, “ And beside.s, 
you know it’s likely that you’ll soon have your sister ” 

“ Dearest Amy, yes ! ” cried Mrs. Sparkler, with a sigh 
of affection. “Darling little thing! Not, however, that 
Amy would do here alone.” 
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Mr. Sparkler was going to say interrogatively; , 

But, he saw his danger and said it assentingly. No. Oh' 
dear no; she wouldn^t do here alone.” 

‘‘No, Edmund. For, not only are the virtues of the 
precious child of that still character that they require a 
contrast — require life and movement around them, to bring 
them out in their right colours and make one love them of 
all things; but, she will require to be roused, on more ac- 
counts than one.” 

“That’s it,” said Mr. Sparkler. “Roused.” 

“Pray don’t, Edmund! Your habit of interrupting 
without having the least thing in the world to say, dis- 
tracts one. You must be broken of it. Speaking of Amy; 
— my poor little pet was devotedly attached to poor papa, 
and no doubt wdll have lamented his loss exceedingly, and 
grieved very much. 1 have done so myself. I have felt 
it dreadfully. But Amy will no doubt have felt it even 
more, from having been on the spot the whole time, and 
having been with poor dear pa])a at the last: which I un- 
happily was not.” 

Here Fanny stopped to weep, and to say, “Dear, dear, 
beloved papa ! How truly gentlemanly he was ! What a 
contrast to poor uncle ! ” 

“From the effects of that trying time,” she pursued, 

“ my good little Mouse will have to be roused. Also, from 
the effects of this long attendance upon Edward in his ill- 
ness : an attendance which is not yet over, which may even 
go on for some time longer, and which in the meanwhile 
unsettles us all, by keeping poor dear papa’s affairs from 
being wound up. Fortunately, however, the papers with 
his agents here being all sealed up and looked up, as he 
left them when ho providentially came to England, the af- 
fairs are in that state of order that they can wait until my 
brother Edward recovers his health in Sicily, sufficiently 
to come over, and administer, or execute, or whatever it 
may bo that will have to be done.” 

“ He couldn’t have a better nurse to bring him round,” 
Mr. Sparkler made bold to oi)ine. 

“ For a wonder, I can agree with you,” returned his wife, 
languidly turning her eyelids a little in his direction (she 
held forth, in general, as if to the drawing-room furniture), 
“andean adopt your words. Ho couldn’t have a better 
nurse to bring liini round. There are times when my dear 
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child is a little wearing, to an active mind; but, as a nurse, 
she is Perfection. Best of Amys ! ” 

Mr. Sparkler, growing rash on his late success, observed 
that Edward had had, biggodd, a long bout of it, my dear 
girl; 

Bout, Edmund, returned Mrs. Sparkler, the 
slang term for indisposition, he has. If it is not, I am 
unable to give an opinion on the barbarous language you 
address to Edward’s sister. That he contracted Malaria 
Fever somewhere — either by travelling day and night to 
Rome, where, after all, he arrived too late to see poor dear 
papa before his death — or under some other unwholesome 
circumstances — is indubitable, if tliat is Avhat you mean. 
Likewise, that his extremely careless lifo has made him a 
very bad subject for it indeed.” 

ilr. Sparkler considered it a parallel ease to that of some 
of our fellows in the West Indies with Yellow Jack. Mrs. 
Sparkler closed her eyes again, and refused to have any 
consciousness of our fellows, of the West Indies, or of Y(d- 
low Jack. 

^‘So, Amy,” she pursued, wheti she re-opened her eye- 
lids, will require to be roused from the effects of many 
tedious and anxious weeks. And lastly, slie will require 
to be roused from a low tendency Avhich I know very well 
to be at the bottom of lier heart. Don’t ask me what it is, 
Edmund, because I must decline to tell you.” 

^^I am not going to, my dear,” said Mr. Sparkler. 

I shall thus have much improvement to effect in my 
sweet child,” Mrs. Sparkler continued, ‘‘and cannot have 
her near me too soon. Amiable and dear little Twoshoes! 
As to the settlement of poor papa’s affairs, my interest in 
that is not very selfish. Papa behaved very generously to 
me when I was married, and I have little or nothing to ex- 
pect. Provided he has made no will that can come into 
force, leaving a legacy to Mrs. General, I am contented. 
Dear papa, dear papa ! ” 

She wept again, but Mrs. General was the best of restor- 
atives. The name soon stimulated her to dry her eyes and 
«ay : 

“It is a highly encouraging circumstance in Edward’s 
illness, I am thankful to think, and gives one the greatest 
confidence in his sense not l)eing impaired, or his proper 
spirit weakened — down to the time of poor dear papa’s 
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death at all events — that he paid off Mrs. General instanirS 
ly, and sent her out of the house. I applaud him for it. I 
could forgive him a great deal, for doing, with such prompt- 
itude, so exactly what I would have done myseli!” 

Mrs. Sparkler was in the full glow of her gratifioatipu, 
when a double knock was heard at the door. A very odd 
knock. Low, as if to avoid making a noise and attracting 
attention. Long, as if the person knocking were pre-occU^ 
pied in mind, and forgot to leave off. 

“ Halloa !” said Mr. Sparkler. “Who’s this!” 

“Hot Amy and Edward, without notice and without a 
carriage!” said Mrs. Sparkler. “Lookout!” 

Tlie room was dark, but the street was lighter, liecause 
of its lamps. Mr. Sparkler’s head peeping over the bal- 
cony looked so very bulky and heavy, that it seemed on 
the point of overbalancing him and flattening the unknown 
below. 

“ It’s one fellow,” said Mr. Sparkler. “I can’t see who 
— stop tliough ! ” 

On this second thought, he went out into the balcony 
again and had anotlier look. He came back as the door 
was opened, and announced that he believed he had identi- 
fied “his governor’s tile.” He was not mistaken, for his 
governor, with his tile iu his hand, was introduced imme- 
diately afterwards. 

“ Candles ! ” said Mrs. Sparkler, with a word of excuse 
for the darkness. 

“ It’s light enough for me,” said Mr. Merdle. 

When the candles were brought in, Mr. Merdle was dis- 
covered standing behind the door, picking his lips. “I 
thought I’d give you a call,” he said. “I am rather par- 
ticularly occupied just now; and, as I happened to be out 
for a stroll, I thought I’d give you a call.” 

As he was in dinner dress, Fanny asked him where he 
had been dining? 

“Well,” said Mr. Merdle, “ I haven’t been dining any- 
where, particularly.” 

“Of course you have dined? ” said Fanny. 

“ Why — no, I haven’t exactly dined,” said Mr. Merdle. 

He had passed his hand over his yellow forehead, and 
considered, as if he were not sure about it. Something to 
eat was proposed. “No, thank you,” s,aid Mr. Morale, 
“I don’t feel inclined for it. I was to have dined out 
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along with Mrs. Merdle. But as I didn’t feel inclined for 
dinner, I let Mrs. Merdle go by herself just as we Avere 
getting into the carriage, and thought I’d take a stroll 
instead.” 

Would he have tea or coffee? “ No, thank you,” said Mr. 
Merdle. “ I looked in at the Club, and got a bottle of wine.” 

At this period of his visit, Mr. Merdle took the chair 
which Edmund Sparkler had ottered him, and which he 
had hitherto been pushing slowl}'^ about before him, like a 
dull man with a pair of skates on for the first time, who 
could not make up his mind to start. He now put his hat 
upon another chair beside him, and, looking down into it 
as if it were some tAventy feet deep, said again : “ You see 
I thought I’d give you a call.” 

“Flattering to us,” said Fanny, “for you are not a call- 
ing man.” 

“N — no,” returned Mr. jilerdle, avIio Avas by this time 
taking himself into custody under i)oth coat-sleeves. “ No, 
I am not a calling man. ” 

“You have too much to do for that,” said Fanny. 

Having so much to do, Mr. Merdle, loss of appetite is 
a serious thing Avith you, and you must have it seen to- 
You must not be ill.” 

“Oh! I am very Avell,” replied Mr. Merdle, after delib- 
erating about it. “I am as Avell as I usually am. I am 
well enough. I am as well as I Avant to be.” 

The master-mind of the age, true to its characteristic of 
being at all times a mind that had as little as possible to 
say for itself and great difficulty in saying it, became mute 
again. Mrs. Sparkler began to Avonder hoAv long the mas- 
ter-mind meant to stay. 

“I was speaking of poor papa Avhen you came in, sir.” 

“Aye? Quite a coincidence,” said Mr. Merdle. 

Fanny did not see that; but, felt it incumbent on her to 
continue talking. ,“I Avas saying,” she pursued, “that my 
brother’s illness has occasioned a delay in examining and 
arranging papa’s property.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Merdle; “yes. There has been a de- 
lay.” 

“Not that it is of consequence,” said Fanny. 

“ Not,” assented Mr. Merdle, after having examined the 
cornice of all that part of the room Avhich was within his 
fange: “not that it is of any consequence.” 
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"My only anxiety is,” said Fanny, "that Mrs. General 
should not get anything.” 

“ She won’t get anything,” said Mr. Merdle. 

Fanny was delighted to hear him express the opinion. 
Mr. Merdle, after taking another gaze into the depths' of 
his hat, as if he thought he saw something at the bottom,, 
rubbed his hair and slowly appended to his last remark the 
confirmatory words, "Oh dear no. No. Not she. Not 
likely.” 

As the topic seemed exhausted, and Mr. Merdle too, 
Fanny inquired if he were going to take up Mrs. Merdle 
and the carriage, in his way home? 

“No,” he answered; “I shall go by the shortest way, 

and leave Mrs. Merdle to ” here he looked all over the 

palms of both his hands as if he were telling his own for- 
txine “ to take care of herself. I dare say she’ll man- 

age to do it.” 

“Probably,” said Fanny. 

Then there wa.s a long silence; during which, Mrs. 
Sparkler, lying back on her sofa again, shut her eyes and 
raised her eyebrows in her former retirement from mun- 
dane affairs. 

“But, however,” said Mr. Merdle, “I am equally de- 
taining you and myself. I thought I’d give you a call, you 
knoAv.” 

“ Charmed, I am sure,” said Fanny. 

“So 1 am off,” added Mr. Merdle, getting up. “Could 
you lend me a penknife? ” 

It Avas an odd thing, Fanny smilingly observed, for her 
who could seldom jAievail upon herself even to Avrite a let- 
ter, to lend to a man of such vast business as Mr. Merdle. 

“Isn’t it?” Mr. Merdle acquiesced; “but I want one; 
and I knoAv you have got several little Avedding keepsakes 
alx»ut, with scissors and tweezers and such things in them. 
You shall have it back to-inorroAV.” 

“Edmund,” said Mrs. Sparkler, “open (now, very care- 
fully, I beg and beseech, for you are so very awkward) the 
mother of pearl box on my little table there, and give Mr. 
Merdle the mother of pearl penknife.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Merdle; “but if you have got 
one with a darker handle, 1 think I should prefer one with 
a darker handle.” 

“ Tortoise-shell? ” 
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“Thank you,” said Mr. Merdle; “yes. I think I should 
prefer tortoise-shell.” 

Edmund accordingly received instructions to open the 
tortoise-shell box, and give Mr. Merdle the tortoise-shell 
knife. On his doing so, his wife said to the master-spirit 
graciously : 

“I will forgive you, if you ink it.” 

“I’ll undertake not to ink it,” said Mr. Merdle. 

The illustrious visitor then put out his coat-cuff, and for 
a moment entombed Mrs. Si^arkler’s hand : wrist, bracelet, 
and all. Where his own hand shrunk to, was not made 
manifest, but it was as remote from Mrs. Sparkler’s sense 
of touch as if he had been a highly meritorious Chelsea 
Veteran or Greenwich Pensioner. 

Thoroughly convinced, as he went out of tlie room, that 
it was the longest day that ever did come to an end at last, 
and that there never was a w'oman, not wholly devoid of 
personal attractions, so woni out by idiotic and lumpish 
people, Fanny passed into the balcony for a breath of air. 
Waters of vexation filled her eyes; and they had the effect 
of making the famous Mr. Merdle, in going down the 
street, appear to leap, and waltz, and gyrate, as if he were 
possessed by several Devils. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE CHIEF BUTLER RESIGNS THE SEALS OF OFFICE. 

The dinner-party was at the great Physician’s. Par 
was there, and in full force. Ferdinand Barnacle was 
there, and in his most engaging state. Few Avays of life 
were hidden from Physician, and ho was oftener in its 
darkest places than even Bishop. There were brilliant 
ladies about London who perfectly doated on him, my dear, 
as the most charming creature and the most delightful per- 
son, who woijild have been shocked to find themselves so 
•close to him if they could have known on what sights those 
thoughtful eyes of his had rested within an hour or two, 
and near to whose beds, and under what roofs, his com- 
posed figure had stood. But, Physician was a composed 
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man, -yrho performed neither on his own trum^t, nor on 
the trumpets of other people. Many wonderful lihings did 
he see and h4ar, and much irreconeileable moral contradic- 
tion did he pass his life among; yet his equality of com- 
passion was no more disturbed than the Divine Master’s of , 
all healing was. He went, like the rain, among the just 
and unjust, doing all the good he could, and neither pro-- 
claiming it in the synagogues nor at the corners of streets. ‘ 

As no man of largo experience of humanity, however 
quietly carried it may be, can fail to be invested with an 
interest ijeculiar to the possession of such knowledge, Phy- 
sician was an attractive man. ISven the daintier gentle- 
men and ladies who had no idea of his secret, and who 
would have been startled out of more wits than they had, 
by the monstrous impropriety of his proposing to them 
“ Come and see what I see ! ” confessed his attraction. 
Where he was, something real was. And half a grain of 
reality, like the smallest portion of some other scarce 
natural productions, will flavour an enormous quantity of 
diluent. 

It came to pass, therefore, that Physician’s little dinners 
always presented people in their least conventional lights. 
The guests said to themselves, whether they were conscious 
of it or no, “ Here is a man who really has an acquaintance 
with us as we are, who is admitted to some of us every day 
with our wigs and paint off, wd\o hears the wanderings of 
our minds, and s(?es the undisguised expression of our 
faces, when both aio past our control; we may as well 
make an approach to reality with him, for the man has got 
the better of us and is too strong for us.” Therefore, Phy- 
sician’s guests came out so surprisingly at his round table- 
that they were almost natural. 

Bar’s knowledge of that agglomeration of Jurymen which 
is called humanity was as sharp as a razor; yet a razor is 
not a generally convenient instrument, and Physician’s 
plain bright scalpel, thongh far less keen, was adaptable- 
to far wider purposes. Bar knew all about the gullibility 
and knavery of people; but. Physician could have given 
him a better insight into their tendernesses and affections, 
in one week of his rounds, than Westminster Hall and all 
the circuits put together, in three score years and tep. 
Bar always had a suspicion of this, and perhaps was glad 
to wconrage it (for, if the world were really a great Law 
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Court one would think that the last day of Term could not 
too soon arrive); and so he liked and respected Physician 
quite as much as any other kind of man did. 

Mr. Merdle’s default left a Banquo’s chair at the table; 
but, if he had been there, he would have merely made the 
difference of Banquo in it, and consequently he was no 
loss. Bar, who picked up all sorts of odds and ends about 
Westminster Hall, much as a raven would have done if he 
had passed as much of his time there, had been picking up 
a great many straws lately and tossing them about, to try 
which way the Merdle wind blew. He now had a little 
talk on the subject with Mrs. Merdle herself; sliding up 
to that lady, of course, with his double eye-glass and his 
Jury droop. 

“A certain bird,” said Bar; and he looked as if it could 
have been no other bird than a magpie; “has been whis- 
pering among us lawyers lately, that there is to be an ad- 
dition to the titled personages of this realm.” 

“ Really? ” said Mrs. Merdle. 

“ Yes,” said Bar. “ Has not the bird been whispering in 
very different ears from ours — in lovely ears? ” He looked 
expressively at Mrs. Merdle’s nearest ear-rring. 

“ Do you mean mine? ” asked Mrs. Merdle. 

“When I say lovely,” said Bar, “I always mean you.” 

“You never mean anything, I think,” returned Mrs. 
Merdle (not displeased). 

“Oh, cruelly unjust!” said Bar. “But, the bird.” 

“lam the last person in the world to hear news,” ob- 
served Mrs. Merdle, carelessly arranging her stronghold. 
“Who is it?” 

“What an admirable witness you would make!” said 
Bar. “No jury (unless we could empanel one of blind 
men) could resist you, if you were ever so bad a one; but, 
you would be such a good one ! ” 

“ Why, you ridiculous man? ” asked Mrs. Merdle, laugh- 
ing. 

Bar waved his double eye-glass three or four times be- 
tween himself and the Bosom, as a rallying answer, and in- 
quired in his most insinuating accents : 

“ What am I to call the most elegant, accomplished, and 
charming of women, a few weeks, or it may be a few days, 
hence? ” 

“Didn’t your bird tell you what to call her? ” answered 
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; Mrs. Merdle^ ask it to-morrow, and tell me the next 

time you see me what it says.” 

This led to further passages of similar pleasantry be- 
tween the two; but, Bar, with all his sharpness, got nothing 
out of them. Physician, on the other hand, taking Mrs; 
Merdle down to her carriage and attending on her as she 
put on her cloak, inquired into the symptoms with his 
usual calm directness. 

‘‘May I ask,” he said, “is this true about Merdle? ” 

“My dear doctor,” she returned, “you ask me the very 
question that I was half disposed to ask you.” 

“ To ask me ! Why me? ” 

“ Upon my honour, I think Mr. Merdle reposes greater 
confidence in you than in any one.” 

“ On the contrary, he tells me absolutely nothing, even 
professionally. You have heard the talk, of course? ” 

“Of course I have. But, you know what Mr. Merdle is; 
you know how taciturn and reserved he is. 1 assure you I 
have no idea what foundation for it there may be. I 
should like it to be true; why should I deny that to you! 
You would know better, if 1 did ! ” 

“Just so,” said Pliysician. 

“But whether it is all true, or partly true, or entirely 
false, I am wholly unable to say. It is a most provoking 
situation, a most absurd situation; but, you know Mr, 
Merdle, and are not surprised.” 

Physician was not surprised, handed her into her car- 
riage, and bade her Good Night. lie stood for a moment 
at his own hall-door, looking sedately at the elegant equi- 
page as it rattled away. On his return u))-stairs, the rest of 
the guests soon dispersed, and he was left alone. Being a 
great reader of all kinds of literature (and never at all 
apologetic for that weakness), he sat down comfortably to 
read. 

The clock u))ou his study-table pointed to a few minutes 
short of twelve, Avhen his attention was called to it by a 
ringing at the door bell. A man of plain habits, he had 
sent his servants to bed and must needs go down to open 
the door. He wont down, and there found a man without 
hat or coat, whose shirt-sleeves were rolled up tight to his 
shoulders. For a moment, ho thought tho man had been 
fighting : the rather, as he was much agitated and out of 
breath. A second look, however, showed him that tho man 
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was particularly clean, autl not otherwise discomposed as 
to his dress than as it answered this description. 

“I come from tho warm-baths, sir, round in the neigh- 
bouring street'.’’ 

“And what is the matter at the warm-baths? ” 

“Would you please to come directly, sir. We found 
that, lying on the table.” 

He put into the physician’s hand a scrap of paper. 
Physician looked at it, and read Ins own name and address 
written in pencil; nothing move. He looked closer at the 
writing, looked at the man, took his hat from its peg, put 
the key of his door in his pocket, and they hurried away 
together. 

When they came to the warm-baths, all tho other people 
Iwlonging to tliat establishment were looking out for them 
at the door, and lunning up and down the passages, “lie- 
quest everybody else to keep buck, if you idease,” said the 
physician aloud to tho master; “ and do you take me 
straight to tho ijlaco, my friend,” to the messenger. 

The messenger hurried before him, along a grove of little 
rooms, and, tirming into one at the end of the grove, looked 
round the door. Physician was close rrpon him, and looked 
round the door too. 

There was a bath in that corner, from which the water 
had been hastily drained otf. Lying in it, as in a gi’ave or 
sarcophagus, with a hurried drapery of sheet and blanket 
thrown across it, was the body of a heavily made man, 
with an obtuse head, and coarse, mean, common features. 
A skylight had been opened to release the steam with 
which the room had been filled; but, it hung, condensed 
into water-drops, heavily upon the walls, and heavily upon 
the face and figure in the bath. The room was still hot, 
and the marble of the bath still warm; but, the face and 
figui'e were clammy to the touch. The white marble at the 
bottom of the bath was veined with a dreadful red. On 
the ledge at the side were an empty laudanum-bottle and 
a tortoise-shell handled penknife — soiled, but not with 
ink. 

“ Separation of jugular vein — death rapid — been dead at 
least half an hour.” This echo of the physician’s words 
ran through the passages and little rooms, and through the 
house, while he was yet straightening himself from haying 
bent down to reach to the bottom of the bath, and yrhile hn 
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was yet dabbling his hands in water j redly veining it as 
the marble was veined, before it mingled into one tint. 

. He turned his eyes to the dress upon the sofa, and to the 
watch, money, and pocket-book, on the table. A folded 
note half buckled up iu the pocket-book, and half protrud+‘ 
ing from it, caught his observant glance. He looked at it, 
touched it, pulled it a little further out from among the 
leaves, said quietly, “This is addressed to me,” and opened 
and read it. 

There were no directions for him to give. The people 
of the house knew what to do; the proper authorities wero 
soon brought; and they took an equable business-like pos- 
session of the deceased, and of what had been his property, 
with no greater disturbance of manner or countenance than 
usually attends the winding-up of a clock. Physician was 
glad to walk out into the night air — was even glad, in spite 
of his great experience, to sit down upon a doorstep for a 
little while : feeling sick and faint. 

Bar was a near neighbour of his, and, when he came to 
the house, ho saw a light in the room where he knew his 
friend often sat late, getting xip his work. As the light 
was never there when Bar was not, it gave him assurance 
that Bar was not yet in bed. In fact, this busy bee had a 
verdict to get to-morrow', against evidence, and was im- 
proving the shining hours iu setting snares for the gentle- 
men of the jury. 

Physician’s knock astonished Bar; but, as he immediately 
suspected that somebody had come to tell him that some- 
body else was robbing him, or otherwise trying to get the 
better of him, ho came down promptly and softly. He 
had been clearing his head with a lotion of cold w'ater, as 
a good preparative to providing hot water for the heads of 
the jury, and had been reading w ith the neck of his shirt 
thrown wide open, that he might the more freely choke the 
opposite witnesses. In consequence, he came down, look- 
ing rather wild. Seeing Physician, the least expected of 
men, he looked wilder and said, “ What’s the matter? ” 

“ You asked me once what Merdle’s complaint was.” 

“Extraorj^uary answer! I know I did.” 

I told you I had not found it out.” 

“ Yes. I know you did.” 

“I have found it out.” 

"My God!” said Bar, starting back, and clapping his 
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hand upon the other’s breast- “ And so have I ! I see it 
in your face.” 

They went into the nearest room, where Physician gave 
him the letter to read. He read it through, half-a-dozen 
times. There was not much in it as to quantity; but, it 
made a great demand on his close and continuous atten- 
tion. He could not sufficiently give utterance to his regret 
that he had not himself found a clue to this. The smallest 
clue, he said, would have made him master of the case, 
and what a case it would have been to have got to the bot- 
tom of! 

Physician had engaged to break the intelligence in Harley 
Street. Bar could not at once return to his inveiglements 
of the most enlightened and remarkable jury he had ever 
seen in that box, with whom, he could tell his learned 
friend, no shallow sophistry would go down, and no un- 
happily abused professional tact and skill prevail (this was 
the way he meant to begin with them); so he said he would 
go too, and would loiter to and fro near the house while his 
friend was inside. They walked there, the better to recover 
self-possession in the air; and the wings of day were flut- 
tering the night when Physician knocked at the door, 

A footman of rainbow hues, in the public eye, was sitting 
up for his master — that is to say, was fast asleep in the 
kitchen, over a couple of candles and a newspaper, d<nnon- 
strating the great accinnulation of mathematical odds 
against ti e probabilities of a house being set on fire by 
accident. When this serving-man was roused. Physician 
had still to await the rousing of the Chief Butler. At last 
that noble creature came into the dining-room in a flannel 
gown and list shoes; but with his cravat on, and a Chief 
Butler all over. It was morning now. Physician had 
opened the shutters of one window while waiting, that he 
might see the light. 

“Mrs. Merdle’s maid must be called, and told to get 
Mrs. Merdle up, and prepare her as gently as she can, to 
see me. I have dreadful news to break to her.” 

Thus Physician to the Chief Butler. The latter, who 
had a candle in his hand, called his man to take it away. 
Then he approached the window with dignity; looking on 
at Physician’s news exactly as he had looked on at the 
dinners in that very room. 

“Mr. Merdle is dead.” 
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^‘I should wish,” said the Chief Butler, *‘to give, a 
month^s notice.” 

‘‘Mr. Merdle has destroyed himself.” 

“Sir,” said the Chief Butler, “that is very unpleasant 
to the feelings of one in my position, as calculated tq 
awaken prejudice; and I should wish to leave immediate.” 

“ If you are not shocked, are you not surprised, man? ” 
demanded the Physician, warmly. 

The Chief Butler, erect and calm, replied in these mem- 
orable words. “ Sir, Mr. Merdle never was the gentleman, 
and no ungentleman ly act on Mr Merdle’ s part would sur- 
prise me. Is there anybody else 1 can send to you, or any 
other directions 1 can give before I leave, respecting what 
you would wish to be done? ” 

When Physician, after discharging liimself of his trust 
up-stairs, rejoined Bar in the street, he said no more of his 
interview with Mrs. Merdle than that he had not yet told 
her all, but that what he had told her, she had borne pretty 
well. Bar had devoted his leisure in the street to the con- 
struction of a most ingenious man-trap for catching the 
whole of his Jury at a blow; having got that matter settled 
in his ]nind, it was lucid on the late catastrophe, and they 
walked homo slowly, discussing it in every bearing. Before 
parting, at Physician’s door, they both looked up at the 
sunny morning sky, into which the smoke of a few early 
lires and the breath and voices of a few early stirrers were 
peacefully rising, and then looked round upon the immense 
city, and said, If all those hundreds and thousands of beg- 
gared people who were yet asleep, could only know, as 
they two spoke, the ruin that impended over them, what 
a fearful cry against one miserable soul would go up to 
Heaven! 

The report that the great man was dead, got about with 
astonishing rapidity. At first he was dead of all the dis- 
eases that ever were known, and of several bran-new mala- 
dies invented with the speed of Light to meet the demand 
of the occasion. He had concealed a dropsy from infancy, 
he had inherited a large estate of water on the chest from 
his grandfather, he had had an operation performed upon 
him every morning of his life for eighteen years, he bad 
been subject to the explosion of important veins in his body 
after the manner of fireworks, he had had something the 
matter with his lungs, he had had something the mattei; 

24 
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with his heart, he had had something the matter with his 
brain. Five hundred people who sat down to breakfast en- 
tirely uninformed on the whole subject, l)elieved before 
they had done breakfast, that they privately and person- 
' ally knew Physician to have said to Mr. Merdle, You 
must expect to go out, some day, like tlie snuff of a cau- 
dle,” and that they knew Mr. Merdle to have said to Phy- 
sician, A man can die but once.” By about eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, something the matter with the brain, 
became the favourite tlieory against the field; and by 
twelve the something liad been distinctly ascertained to be 
Pressure.” 

Pressure was so entirely satisfactory to the ]>ublic mind, 
and seemed to iiiiike everybody so comfortable, that it might 
have lasted all day but for Bar’s having taken the real 
state of the case into Court at half-j^ast nine. This led to 
its beginning to be currently whis])ered all over London by 
about one, that IMr. Merdle had killed himself. Pressure, 
however, so far from being overthrown by the discovery, 
became a greater favourite than ever. There w^as a general 
moralising upon Pressure, in every street. All the people 
who had tried to make money and had not been able to do 
it, said, There you Avere ! You no sooner bcjgan to devote 
yourself to the pursuit of Avealth, than you got Pressurf', 
The idle people improved the occasion in a similar manner. 
See, said they, Avhat you brought yourself to by A\-ork, 
Avork, Avork! You persisted in Avorking, you oA^’erdid it. 
Pressure came on, and you Avere done for! This considera- 
tion was very potent in many quarters, but nowhere more 
so than among the young clerks and partners A\dio had 
never been in the slightest danger of ov(;rdoiug it. These 
one and all declared, quite piously, that they hoped they 
would never forget the warning as long as thej^ lived, and 
that their conduct might be so regulated as to keep off 
Pressure, and preserve them, a comfort to their friends, for 
many years. 

But, at about the time of High ’Change, Pressure began 
to wane, and appalling Avhispers to circulate, east, west, 
north, and south. At first they Avere faint, and Avent no 
further than a doubt whether Mr. Merdle’s wealth Avould 
be found to be as vast as had been supposed; whether 
there might not be a temporary difficulty in ^‘realising” it; 
whether there might not even be a temporary suspension 
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(say a month or so), on the part of the wonderful Bank. 
As the whispers became louder, which they did from that 
time every minute, they became more threatening. He had 
sprung from nothing, by no natural growth or process that 
any one could account for; he had been, after all, a low, 
ignorant fellow; he had been a down-looking man, and no 
one had ever been able to catch his eye; he had been taken 
up by all sorts of people, in quite an unaccountable man- 
ner; he had never had any money of his own, his ventures 
had been utterly reckless, and his expenditure had been 
most enormous. In steady progression, as the day de- 
clined, the talk rose in sound and purpose. He had left a 
letter at the Baths addressed to his physician, and his phy- 
sician had got the letter, and the letter would be produced 
at the Inquest on the morrow, and it would fall like a 
thunderbolt upon the multitude he had deluded. Numbers 
of men in every j)i‘ofession and trade would be blighted by 
his insolvency; old people who liad been in easy circum- 
stances all their lives would have no place of repentance 
for their trust in him but the workhouse; legions of women 
and children would have their whole future desolated by 
the hand of this mighty scoundrel. Every partaker of his 
magnificent feasts Avould be siuni to have been a sharer in 
the plunder of imuimerable homes; every servile worship- 
per of riches who had helped to set him on his pedestal, 
would have done better to Avovship the Devil i)oint-blank. 
So, the talk, lashed louder and higher by confirmation on 
confirmation, and by edition after edition of the evening 
papers, swelled into s\udi a roar when night came, as might 
have brought one to believe that a solitary Avutcher on 
the gallery above the Dome of St. PauFs Avould have per- 
(icived the night air to be laden Avith a heavy mutter- 
ing of the name of Merdle, coupled Avitli every form of 
execration. 

For, by that tiiiie it Avas known that the late Mr. Mer- 
dlc^s complaint had been, simpl3', Forgery and Robbery. 
He, the uiicoutli object of such Avi de-spread adulation, the 
sitter at great men ^s feasts, the roc^s egg of great ladies^ 
assemblies, the subduer of exclusiA’^eness, the leveller of 
pride, the patron of patrons, the bargain-driver Avith a 
Minister for Lordships of the Circumlocution Office, the 
recipient of more ae.knoAvledgment Avitliiu some ten or fif- 
teen years, at most, than had been bestoAved in England 
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upon all peaceful public benefactors, and upon all the lead- 
ers of all the Arts and Sciences, with all their works to 
testify for them, during two centuries at least — he, the shin- 
ing wonder, the new constellation to be followed by the wise 
men bringing gifts, until it stopped over certain carrion at 
the bottom of a bath and disappeared — was simply the 
greatest Forger and the greatest Thief that ever cheated 
the gallows. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 

With a precursory sound of hurried breath and hurried 
feet, IMr. Pancks rushed into Arthur Clennam’s Counting- 
house. The Inquest was over, the letter was public, tlu* 
Bank was broken, the otlier model structures of straw had 
taken fire and were turned to smoke. The admired pirat- 
ical ship had blown up, in tlie midst of a vast fleet of ships 
of all rates, and boats of jill sizes; and on the deep Avas 
nothing but ruin: notliing butl)urning hulls, bursting mag- 
azines, great guns self-exploded tearing friends and neigh- 
bours to pieces, drowning men clinging to unseaworthy 
spars and going down every minute, spent swimmers, float- 
ing dead, and sharks. 

The usual diligence and order of the Counting-house at 
the Works Ave.re overthrown. Unopened letters and un- 
sorted papers lay strewn about the desk. In the midst of 
these tokens of prostrated energy and dismissed hope, the 
master of tlie Counting-house stood idle in his usual placio, 
Avith his arms crossed on the il(»sk, and his head boAvecl 
doAvu upon them. 

Mr. Pancks rushed in and saw him, and stood still. In 
another minute, Mr. Pancks^s arms Avore on the desk, and 
Mr. Pancks’s head was boAvod down upon them; and for 
some time they remained in tliese attitudes, idle and silent, 
Avith the Avidth of the little room between them. 

Mr. Pancks Avas the first to lift up his head and speak, 
persuaded you to it, JMr. Clennam. I know it. Say 
what you will. You can^t say more to me than I say to 
myself. You caii^t say more than I deserve.’^ 
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Pancks, Pancks!” returned Clennam, ^^don^t speak 
of deserving. What do I, myself, deserve ! ” 

“ Better luck,” said Paiicks. 

“I,” pursued Cleiinaiii, Avitliout attending to him, “who 
have ruined my partner ! Pancks, Pancks, I have ruined 
Doyce ! The honest, self-helpful, indefatigable old man, 
who has worked his way all through his life; the man who 
has contended against so much disappointment, and who 
has brought out of it sucli a good and hopeful nature; the 
nian I have felt so much for, and meant to be so true and 
useful to; I have ruined him — brought him to shame and 
disgrace — ruined him, ruined liim!” 

The agony into which the reflection wrought liis mind 
was so distressing to see, that JEr. Pancks took hold of 
himself by the hair of liis head, and tore it in desperation 
at the spectacle. 

“ Reproach me ! ” cried Pancks. “ Eej^roach me, sir, or 
I'll do myself an injury. Say, You fool, you villain. 
Say, Ass, how could you do it, Beast, what did you mean 
by it! Catch liold of mo somewhere. Say something 
abusive to me 1 ” All the time, Mr. Pancks was tearing at 
his tough hair in a most pitiless and cruel manner. 

“If you had never yielded to this fatal mania, Pancks,” 
said Clennam, more in commiseration than retaliation, “it 
AYOuld have bc'en how 3uuch better for you, and how muck 
better for me 1 ” 

“At me again, sir! ” cried Pancks, grinding his teeth in 
remorse. “ At me again ! ” 

“ If you had never gone into those accursed calculations, 
and brought out your results 'with such abominable clear- 
ness,” groaned (flennam, “it would have been how much 
better for you, Pancks, and Iioav much better for me! ” 

“At me again, sir!” exclaimed Pancks, loosening his 
hold of his hair; “at me again, and again! ” 

Clennam, however, tinding him already beginning to be 
pacified, had said all lie wanted to say, and more. He 
wrung his hand, only adding, “Blind leaders of the blind, 
Pancks ! Blind leaders of the blind ! But Doyce, Doyce, 
Doyce; my injured partner ! ” That brought his head down 
on the desk once more. 

Their former attitudes and their former silence were once 
more first encroached upon by Pancks. 

“Not been to bed, sir, since it began to get about. Been 
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high and low, on the chance of finding some hope of saving 
any cinders from the fire. All in vain. All gone. All 
vanished. 

know it,’^ returned Clennam, “too well. 

Mr. Pancks filled up a pause with a groan that came out 
of the very depths of his soul. 

“Only yesterday, Pancks, said Arthur; “only yester- 
day, Monday, Iliad the fixed intention of selling, realising, 
and making an end of it.^^ 

“I can’t say as much for myself, sir,” returned Pancks. 
“Though it’s Avonderful how many people I’ve heard of, 
who were going to realise yesterday, of all days in the three 
hundred and sixty-five, if it hadn’t been too late ! ” 

His steam-like breatliings, usually droll in their effect, 
were more tragic than so many groans; while, from head 
to foot, he was in that begrimed, besmeared, neglected state, 
that he might have been an authentic portrait of Misfor- 
tune which could scarcely be discerned through its want of 
cleaning. 

“ Mr. Clennam, had you laid out — everything? ” Pie got 
over the break before the last word, and also brought out 
the last word itself with great difficulty. 

“ Everything.” 

Mr. Pancks took hold of his tough hair again, and gave 
it such a wrench that he pulled out several j^rongs of it. 
After looking at these Avith an eye of Avild hatred, he put 
them in his pocket. 

“My course,” said Clennam, brushing away some tears 
that had been silently dropping down his face, “ must be 
taken at once. What wretched amends I can make must 
be made. I must clear my unfortunate partner’s reputa- 
tion. I must retain nothing for myself. I must resign to 
•our creditors the power of management I liave so much 
abused, and I must Avork out as mucli of my fault — or crime 
— as is susceptible of being worked out, in the rest of jny 
days.” 

“ Is it impossible, sir, to tide over the present? ” 

“Out of tlie question. Nothing can be tided over now, 
Pancks. The sooner the business can pass out of my liands, 
the better for it. There are engageanents to be met, tliis 
Aveek, which would bring the catastroplio before many days 
were over, even if I Avould postpone it for a single d<ay, by 
going on for that space, secretly knowing what I know. 
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All last night I thought of what I would do; what re- 
mains is to do it/^ 

Not entirely of yourself? said Pancks, whose face 
was as damj^ as if his steam were turning into water as fast 
as he dismally blew it off. “Have some legal help.^^ 

“Perhaps I had better.” 

“Have Rugg.” 

“There is not much to do. He will do it as well as 
another.” 

“ Shall I fetch Rugg, Mr. Clennam? ” 

“ If you could spare the time. 1 should be much obliged 
to you.” 

Mr. Pancks put on his hat that moment, and steamed away 
to Pentonville, While he was gone, Arthur never raised 
his head from the desk, but remained in that one position. 

Mr. Pancks brought his friend and professional adviser 
Mr. Ilugg back with him, Mr. Eugg had had such ample 
experience, on the road, of Mr. Pancks’s being at that 
present in an irrational state of mind, that he opened his 
professional imuliation by rcipiesting that gentleman to take 
himself out of the way. Mr. Pancks, crushed and submis- 
sive, obeyed 

“ Ho is not unlike what my daughter was, sir, when we 
began the Breach of Promise action of Rugg and Bawkins, 
in which she was Plaintiff,” said Mr. Rugg. “He takes 
too strong and direct an interest in the case. His feelings 
are wofkcd upon. There is no getting on, in our profes- 
sion, with feelings worked upon, sir.” 

As he pulled off his gloves and put them in his hat, he 
saw, in a side glance or two, that a great change had come 
over his client. 

“I am sorry to perceive, sir,” said Mr. Rugg, “that you 
have been allowing your own feelings to he worked upon. 
Now, pray don’t, pray don’t. These losses are much to be 
deplored, sir, but we must look ’em in the face.” 

“ If the money I have sacriliced had been all my own, Mr. 
Rugg,” sighed Clennam, “I should have cared far less.” 

“ Lideed, sir? ” said Mr. Rugg, rubbing his hands with 
a cheerful air. You surprise me. That’s singular, sir. 
I have generally found, in my experience, that it’s their 
own money peoj)Ie are most particular about. I have seen 
people get rid of a good deal of other people’s money, and 
bear it very well: very well indeed.” 
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With these comforting remarks, Mr. Bugg seated himself 
ou an oflBce-stool at the desk and proceeded to business. 

“ Now, Mr. Cleniiam, by your leave, let us go into the 
.matter. Let us see the state of the case. The question is 
simple. The question is the usual plain, straightforward, 
common-sense question. What can Ave do for ourself? 
What can we do for ourself? ” 

‘‘That is not the question with me, Mr. Eugg,” said 
Arthur. “You mistake it in the beginning. It is, what 
can I do for my partner, liow can I best make reparation 
to him? ” 

“1 am afraid, sir, do you knoAV,’^ argued Mr. Eugg per- 
suasively, “ that you are still allowing your feelings to be 
worked upon. I donH like the term ‘ reparation,^ sir, e.\- 
cept as a lever in the liands of counsel. Will j’^ou excuse 
my saying that I feel it my duty to offer you the caution, 
that you really must not allow your feelings to be Avorked 
upon? 

“ Mr.. Eugg,” said Clennam, nerving himself to go through 
with what he had resolved upon, and surprising that gen- 
tleman by appearing, in his despondency, to have a settled 
determination of j>urpose; “you give me the impression 
that you will not be much disposed to adopt the course I 
have made up my mind to take. If your disapproval of it 
should render you unwilling to discharge such business as 
it necessitates, I am sorry for it, and must seek other aid. 
But, I Avill represent to you at once, that to argue ^against 
it with me is useless,” 

“Good, sir,” answered Mr. Eugg, shrugging liis shoul- 
ders. “Good, sir. Since the business is to be done by 
softie hands, let it be done by mine. Such was my prin- 
ciple in the case of Eugg and BaAvkins. Such is my prin- 
ciple in most cases.” 

Clennam then proceeded to state to Mr. Eugg his fixed 
resolution. He told Mr. Eugg that his partner Avas a man 
of great simplicity and integrity, and that in all he meant 
to do, he was guided above all things by a knowledge of 
his partner’s character, and a respect for his feelings. He 
explained that his partner was then absent on an enterprise 
of importance, and that it particularly tehoved himself 
publicly to accept the blame of what had rashly done, 
and publicly to exonerate his partner from all participation 
in the responsibility of it, lest the successful conduct of 
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that enterprise should be endangered by the slightest sus- 
picion wrongfully attaching to his partner's honour and 
credit in another country. He told Mr. Eugg that to clear 
his partner morally, to the fullest extent, and publicly and 
unreservedly to declare that he, Arthur Clennam, of that 
Firm, had of his own sole act, and even expressly against 
his partner's caution, embarked its resources in the swin- 
dles that had lately perished, was the only real atonement 
within his power; was a better atonement to the particular 
man than it would be to many men; and was therefore the 
atonement he had first to make. With this view, his in- 
tention was to print a declaration to the foregoing effect, 
which he had already drawn U]); and, besides circulating it 
among all who had dealings with the House, to advertise 
it in the public papers. Concurrently with this measure 
(the description of which cost Mr. Eugg innumerable wry 
faces and great uneasiness in his limbs), he would address 
a letter to all the creditors, exonerating lus partner in a 
solemn nianner, informing them of the stoppage of the 
House until their })leasure could bo known and his partner 
communicated with, and humbly submitting himself to 
their direction. If, through their consideration for his 
partner’s innocence, the affairs could ever be got into such 
train as that the business could be profitably resumed, and 
its present doAvnfall overcome, then his own share in it 
should revert to his partner, as the only reparation he could 
make to him in money value for the distress and loss he 
laid unhapi)ily brought upon him, and he himself, at as 
small a salary as he could live upon, would ask to be al- 
lowed to serve the business as a faithful clerk. 

Though Mr. Eugg saw plainly that there was no prevent- 
ing this from being done, still the wryiicss of his face and 
the uneasiness of his limbs so sorely required the propitia- 
tion of a Protest, that ho made one. I offer no objection, 
sir,’’ said he, I argue no point with you I will carry 
out your views, sir; but, under protest.” Mr. Eugg then 
stated, not without prolixity, the heads of his protest. 
These were, in effect, Because the whole town, or he might 
say the wliole country, was in the first madness of the late 
discovery, and the resentment against the victims would be 
very strong : those who had not been deluded being certain 
to wax exceedingly wTOtli with tliem for not having been 
as wise as they were; and those who had been deluded 
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being certain to find excuses and reasons for themselves, of 
which they were equally certain to see that other sufferers 
were wholly devoid; not to mention the great probability 
of every individual sufferer persuading himself, to his vio- 
lent indignation, that but for the example of all the other 
sufferers he never would have put himself in the way of 
suffering. Because such a declaration as Clennam^s, made 
at such a time, would certainly draw down upon him a 
storm of animosity, rendering it impossible to calculate on 
forbearance in the creditors, or on unanimity among them; 
and exposing him a solitary target to a straggling cross- 
fire, which might bring him down from lialf-a-dozen quar- 
ters at once. 

To all this Olennani merely replied that, granting the 
whole protest, nothing in it lessened the force, or could 
lessen the force, of the voluntary and public exoneration of 
his partner. He therefore, once for all, requested Hr. 
Eugg^s immediate aid in getting the Vmsiness dispatched. 
Upon that, Mr. Eugg fell to work; and Arthur, retaining 
no property to himself but his clothes and books, and a lit- 
tle loose money, placed his small private banker’s-account 
with the papers of the business. 

The disclosure was made, and the storm raged fearfully. 
Thousands of people were wildly staring about for some- 
body alive to heap reproaches on; and this notable case, 
courting publicity, set the living somebody so much wanted, 
on a scaffold. When i^eople who had nothing to do with 
the case were so sensible of its flagrancy, people who lost 
money by it could scarcely be expected to deal mildly with 
it. Letters of reproach and invective showered in from 
the creditors; and Mr. Eugg, who sat upon the high stool 
every day and read them all, informed liis client within a 
week that he feared there were writs out. 

must take the consequences of wliat I have done,^^ 
said Clennam. ‘^The writs will find me here.^^ 

On the very next morning, as he was turning into Bleed- 
ing Heart Yard by Mrs. Plornish^s corner, Mrs. Plornish 
stood at the door waiting for him, and mysteriously be- 
sought him to step into Happy Cottage. There he found 
Mr. Rugg. 

1 thought I^d wait for you here. I wouldn’t go on to 
the Counting-house this morning if 1 was you, sir.” 

“Why not, Mr. Eugg?” 
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There are as many as five out, to my knowledge.” 

It cannot be too soon over,^^ said Clennam, ‘‘ Let them 
take me at once.” 

Yes, but,” said Mr. Rugg, getting between him and the 
door, ^^lear reason, hear reason. They HI take you soon 
enough, Mr. Clennam, I don’t doubt; but, hear reason. 
It almost always haf^pens, in these cases, that some insig- 
nificant matter pushes itself in front and makes much of it- 
self. Now, I find there’s a little one out — a mere Palace 
Ccnirt jurisdiction — and I have reason to believe that a cap- 
tion may be made upon that. I wouldn’t be taken upon 
that.” 

“ Why not? ” asked Clennam. 

^‘I’d be taken on a full-grown one, sir,” said Mr. Rugg. 

It’s as well to keep up appearances. As your professional 
adviser, I should prefer your being taken on a writ from 
one of the Buperior Courts, if you have no objection to do 
1110 that favour. It looks better.” 

‘^Mr. Rugg,” said Arthur, in his dejection, ^‘my only 
wish is, that it sliould be over. I will go on, and take my 
chance.” 

“ Another word of reason, sir ! ” cried Mr. Rugg. Now, 
this is reason. The other may be taste; but this is reason. 
If you should bo taken on the little one, sir, you would go 
to the MarshaLsea. Now, j’^ou know what the Marshalsea 

is. Very close. Excessively confined. Whereas in the 

King’s Bench ” Mr. Rugg waved his right hand 

freely, as expressing abundance of space. 

‘‘I would ratlier,” said Clennam, ‘‘be taken to the Mar- 
shalsea than to any other prison.” 

“Do you say so indeed, sir?” returned Mr. Rugg. 
“Tlion this is taste, too, and we may be walking.” * 

He was a little offended at first, but he soon overlooked 

it. They walked through tho Yard to tlie other end- The 
Bleeding Hearts were more interested in Arthur since his 
reverses than formerly : now regarding him as one who was 
true to the place and had taken up his freedom. Many of 
them came out to look after him, and to observe to one an- 
other, with great unctuoiisness, that ho was “ pulled down 
by it.” Mrs. Plornish and her father stood at the top of 
the steps at their own end, much depressed and shaking 
their heads. 

There was nobody visibly in waiting when Arthur and 
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Mr. Rugg arrived at the Counting-house. But, an elderly 
member of the Jewish persuasion, preserved in rum, fol- 
lowed them close, and looked in at the glass before Mr. 
Rugg had opened one of the day’s letters. ‘^Oh!” said 
"Mr, Rugg, looking up. How do you do? Step in. — 
Mr. Clennam, I think this is the gentleman I was men- 
tioning.” 

The gentleman explained the object of liis visit to be, 
‘‘ atyfling madder ob bithznithz,” and executed his legal 
function. 

Shall I accompany you, Mr, Clennam?” asked Mr. 
Rugg politely, rubbing his hands. 

‘‘ I would rather go alone, thank you. Be so good as 
send me my clothes.” Mr. Rugg in a light airy way re- 
plied in the affirmative, and shook hands with him. Ho 
and his attendant then went dowui-stairs, got into the first 
conveyance they found, and drove to the old gates. 

“Where I little thought, Heaven forgive me,” said Clen- 
nam to himself, “that 1 should ever enter thus ! ” 

Mr. Chivery was on the Lock, and Young John was in 
the Lodge: either newly released from it, or waiting to 
take his own spell of duty. Both were more astonished on 
seeing who the new prisoner was, than one might have 
thought turnkeys would have been. The rdder Mr. Chivery 
shook hands with him in a shamefaced kind of way, and 
said, “ I don’t call to mind, sir, as I was ever less glad to 
see you.” The younger Mr. Chivery, more distant, did not 
shake hands with him at all; he stood looking at him in a 
state of indecision so observable, that it even came witliin 
the observation of Clennam witli his heavy eyes and heavy 
heart. Presently afterwards. Young John disappeared into 
the jail. 

As Clennam knew enough of the place to know that he 
was Inquired to remain in the Lodge a certain tijne, lie took 
a seat in a corner, and feigned to bo occupied with the 
perusal of letters from his i)ocket. They did not so en- 
gross his attention, but that lu5 saw, with gratitude, how 
the elder Mr. Chivery kc])t the Lodge clear of prisoners; 
how he signed to some, with his keys, not to come in, how 
he nudged others with his elbow to go out, and how he 
made his misery as easy to him as he could. 

Arthur was sitting with liis eyes fixed on the floor, recall- 
ing the past, brooding over the present, and not attending 
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to either, when he felt himself touched upon the shoulder. 
It was by Young John; and he said, You can come now/^ 
. He got up and followed Young John. When they had 
gone a step or two within the inner iron-gate, Young Joan 
turned and said to him : 

You want a room. I have got you one.^^ 

I thank you heartily.’^ 

Young Jolm turned again, and took him in at the old 
d(;orway, up the old staircase, into the old room. Arthur 
stj*etched out liis hand. Young John looked at it, looked 
at him — sternly — swelled, choked, and said: 

don’t know as 1 can. No, I hnd 1 can’t. But I 
thought you'd like the room, and here it is for you.” 

Surprise at this inconsistent behaviour yielded when he 
was gone (he went away directly) to the feelings which the 
empty room UAvakened in Olennam’s wounded breast, and 
to the crowding associations wdth the one good and gentle 
ci eature who liad sanctitied it. Her absence in his altered 
fortunes made it, and him in it, so very desolate and so 
mucli in need of such a face of love and truth, that he turned 
against the wall to w(»ep, sobbing out, as his heart relieved 
itself, 0 my Little Horrit ! ” 


CIIArTER XXVII. 

THE PUPIL OF THE MARSHALSEA. 

The day was sunny, and the Marshalsea, with the hot 
noon striking upon it, was unwontedly quiet. Arthur Cleii- 
nam dropped into a solitary arm-chair, itself as faded as 
any debtor in the jail, and yielded himself to his thoughts. 

In the unnatural jicace of having gone through the 
dreaded arrest, and got there, — the lirst change of feeling 
which the prison most commonly induced, and from which 
dangerous resting-place so many men had slipped down to 
the depths of degradation and disgrace, by so many ways, 
— he could think of some passages in his life, almost as if 
he were removed from them into another state of existence. 
Taking into account where he was, the interest that had 
first brought him there when he had been free to keep 
away, and the gentle presence that was equally inseparable 
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from the walls and bars about him and from the impalpable 
remembrances of his later life which no walls nor bars 
could imprison, it was not remarkable that everything his 
memory turned upon should bring him round again to Lit- 
tle Dorrit. Yet it was remarkable to him; not because of 
the fact itself; but because of the reminder it brought with 
it, how much the dear little creature had influenced his 
better resolutions. 

‘ None of us clearly know to whom or to what we are* in- 
debted in this wise, until some marked stop in the whirling 
wheel of life brings the right perception with it. It comes 
with sickness, it comes with sorrow, it comes with the loss 
of the dearly loved, it is one of the most frequent uses of 
adversity. It came to Clcnnam in his adversity, strongly 
and tenderly. When I first gathered myself together,^’ 
he thought, ^^and set something like purpose before my 
jaded eyes, Avliom had I before me, toiling on, for a good 
object’s sake, without encouragement, without notice, 
against ignoble obstacles that would have turned an army 
of received heroes and heroines? One weak girl! When 
I tried to conquer my misplaced love, and to be generous 
to the man who was more fortunate than I, though he 
should never know it or repay me with a gracious word, in 
whom had I watched patience, self-denial, self-subdual, 
charitable construction, the noblest generosity of the affec- 
tions? In the same poor girl! If 1, a man, with a man’s 
advantages and means and energies, had sliglited the whis- 
per in my heart, that if my father had erred, it was my 
first duty to conceal the fault and to repair it, wdiat youth- 
ful figure with tender feet going almost bare on the damp 
ground, with spare hands ever working, with its sliglit 
shape but half protected from the sharp weather, would 
have stood before me to put me to shame? Little Dor- 
rit’s.’’ So always, as he sat alone in the faded chair, 
thinking. Always, Little Dorrit. tTntil it seemed to him 
as if he met the reward of liaving wandered away from her, 
and suffered anything to pass between him and his remem- 
brance of her virtues. 

His door was opened, and tlie head of the elder Chivery 
was put in a very little way, without being turned towards 
him. 

I am off the Lock, Mr. Clennam, and going out. Can 
I do anything for you? ” 
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, Many thanks. Nothing.” 

You’ll excuse me opening the door,” said Mr. Chiveryj 
^'^but I couldn’t make you hear. ^ 

Did you knock? ” 

‘‘Half-a-dozen times.” , 

Rousing himself, Clennam observed that the prison had 
awakened from its noontide doze, tliat the inmates were 
loitering about the shady yard, and that it was late in the 
afternoon. . He had been thinking for hours. 

“ Your things is come,” said Mr. Chivery, “and my son 
is going to carry ’em up. I should have sent ’em up, but 
for his wishing to carry ’em himself. Indeed he would 
have ’em himself, and so I couldn’t send ’em up. Mr. 
Clennam, could 1 say a word to you? ” 

“Pray come in,” said Arthur; for, Mr. Chivery’s head 
was still put in at the door a very little waj% and Mr. 
Chivery had but one ear upon him, instead of both ej^es. 
This was native delicacy in Mr. Chivery — true politeness; 
though his exterior had very much of a turnkey about it, 
and not the least of a gentleman. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Chivery, without advancing; 
“it’s no odds me coming in. Mr. Clennam, don’t you 
take no notice of my son (if you'll be so good), in case 
you find him cut up anyways difficult. My son has a 
art, and my son’s art is in the right place. Me and his 
mother knows where to find it, and \ve find it sitiwated 
correct. ” 

With this mysterious speech, My, Chivery took his ear 
away and shut the door. He might have been gone ten 
minutes, when his son succeeded him. 

“ Here’s your portmanteau,” he said to Arthur, putting 
it carefully down. 

“It’s very kind of you. I am ashamed that you should 
have the trouble.” 

Ho was gone, before it came to that ; but soon returned, 
saying exactly as before, “Here’s your black box; which 
ho also put down with care. 

“ 1 am very sensible of this attention. I hope we may 
shake hands now, Mr. John.” 

Young John, however, drew back, turning his right 
wrist in a socket made of his left thumb and middle-finger, 
and said, as he had said at first, “ I don’t know as I can. 
No; I find I can’t!” He then stood regarding the pris- 
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oner sternly, though with a swelling humour iu his eyes 
that looked like pity. 

“ Why are you angry with me,” said Clennam, “and yet 
so ready to. do me these kind services? There must be 
some mistake between us. If I have done anything to oc- 
casion it, I am sorry.” 

“No mistake, sir,” returned John, turning the wrist 
backwards and forwards in the socket, for which it was 
rather tight. “ No mistake, sir, in the feelings with which 
my eyes behold you at the present moment ! If I was at 
all fairly equal to your weight, ilr. Clennam — Avhich I am 
not; and if you weren’t \inder a cloud — which you are; 
and if it wasn’t against all rules of the Marshalsca — which 
it is; those feelings are such, that they Avould stimulate 
me, more to having it out with you in a Round on the 
present spot, than to anything else I could name.” 

Arthur looked at him for a moment in some wonder, and 
some little anger. 

“Well, well!” he said. “A mistake, a mistake!” 
Turning away, ho sat down, with a heavy sigh, in the 
faded chair again. 

Young John followed him with his eyes, and, after a 
short pause, cried out, “ I beg your pardon ! ” 

“Freely granted,” said Clennam, waving his hand, with- 
out raising his sunken head. “ Say no more. I am not 
worth it.” 

• “ This furniture, sir,” said Young John in a voice of mild 

and soft explanation, “belongs to me. I am in the habit 
of letting it out to parties without furniture, that have the 
room. It ain’t much, but it’s at your service. Free, I 
mean. I could not think of letting you have it on any 
other terms. You’re welcome to it for nothing.” 

Arthur raised his head again, to thank him, and to say 
he could not accept the favour. John was still turning his 
wrist, and still contending with himself in his former 
divided manner. 

“What is the matter between us? ” said Arthur. 

“I decline to name it, sir,” returned Young John, sud- 
denly turning loud and sharp. “Nothing’s the matter.” 

Arthur looked at him again, in vain, for any explanation 
of his behaviour. After a while, Arthur turned away his 
head again. Young John said, presently afterwards, with 
the utmost mildness : 
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^^The little round table, sir, that^s nigh your elbow, wasf 
' — you know whose — I needn^t mention him — he died, a 
great gentleman. I bought it of an individual that he gave 
it to, and that lived here after him. But the individual 
wasn’t any ways equal to lum. Most individuals would 
find it hard to come up to his level.” 

Arthur drew the little table nearer, rested his arm upon 
it, and kept it there. 

‘^Perhaps you may not be aware, sir,” said Young John, 
‘Hhat I intruded upon him when he was over here in Lon- 
don, On the whole he was of opinion that it was an intru- 
sion, though he was so good as to ask me to sit down and 
to inquire after father and all other old friends. Least- 
ways humblest acquaintances. lie looked, to me, a good 
deal clianged, and I said so when I came back. I asked 

him if Miss Amy was well ” 

And she was? ” 

I should have thought you would have known without 
putting the question to such as me,” returned Young John, 
after appearing to take a large invisible j)ill. Since you 
do put the question, I am sorry I can’t answer it. But 
the truth is, he looked upon the inquiry as a liberty, and 
said, ‘ What was that to me? ’ It was then I became quite 
aware 1 was intruding: of which I had been fearful before. 
However, he spoke very handsome afterwards; very hand- 
some.” 

They were both silent for several minutes : except that 
Young John remarked, at about the middle of the pause, 
lie both spoke and acted very handsome.” 

It was again Young John who broke the silence, by 
inquiring: 

‘^If it’s not a liberty, how long may it be your inten- 
tions, sir, to go without eating and drinking? ” 

^^1 have not felt the want of anything yet,” returned 
Cleuiiam. have no appetite just now.” 

“ The more reason why j^ou should take some support, 
sir,” urged Young John. ‘‘If you find yourself going on 
sitting here for liours and hours partaking of no refresh- 
ment because you have no appetite, why then you should 
and must partake of refreshment without an appetite. I’m 
going to have tea in my own apartment. If it’s not a lib- 
erty, please to come and take a cup. Or I can bring a tray 
here, in two minutes.” 
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Feeling that Yonng John would impose that trouble on , 
himself if he refused, and also feeling anxious to show that 
he bore in mind both the elder Mr. Chi very’s entreaty, and 
tlie younger Mr. Chivery’s apology, Arthur rose and ex- 
pressed his willingness to take a cup of tea in Mr. John’s 
apartment. Young John locked his door for him as they 
went out, slided tlie key into his pocket with great dexter- 
ity, and led the way to his own residence. 

‘ It was at the top of tlie house nearest to the gateway. 
It was the room to which Clennani had hurried, on the day 
when the enriched family liad left the prison for ever, and 
where he had lifted her insensible from the floor. He fore- 
saw where they were going, as soon as their feet touched 
the staircase. The room was so far changed that it was 
papered now, and had been repainted, and Avas far more 
comfortably furnished; but, he could recall it just as he 
had seen it in that single glance, when he raised her from 
the ground and carried her down to the carriage. 

Young John looked hard at him, biting his fingers. 

“ I see you recollect the room, Mr. Clennam? ” 

I recollect it well. Heaven bless her ! ” 

Oblivious of the tea. Young John continued to bite his 
fingers and to look at liis visitor, as long as his visitor con- 
tinued to glance about the room. Finally, he made a start 
at the teapot, gustily rattled a quantity of tea into it from 
a cannister, and set off for the common ki bihen to fill it 
with hot water. 

The room Avas so eloquent to Clennam, in tlie clianged 
circumstances of his return to the miserable Marsha Isea; it 
spoke to him so mournfully of her, and of his loss of lier; 
that it Avould have gone hard Avith him to resist it, even 
though he had not been alone. Alone, lie did not try. He 
laid his hand on tlie insensible Avail, as tenderly as if it 
had been herself that he touched, and pronounced her name 
in a loAv voice. He stood at the AvindoAv, looking over the 
prison-parapet with its grim spiked border, and breathed 
a benediction through the summer haze tOAvards the distant 
land where she was rich and prosperous. 

Young John was some time absent, and, when he came 
back, showed that he had been outside, by bringing Avith' 
him fresh butter in a cabbage leaf, some thin slices of 
boiled ham in another cabbage leaf, and a little basket of 
water-cresses and salad herbs. When these were ar- 
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ranged upon the table to his satisfaction, they sat down to 
tea. 

Clennam tried to do lionour to the meal, but unavailingly. 
The ham sickened him, the bread seemed to turn to sand 
in his mouth. He could force nothing upon himself but a 
cup of tea. 

‘‘Try a little something green,” said Young John, hand- 
ing him the basket. 

He took a sprig or so of water-cress, and tried again; 
but, the bread turned to a heavier sand than before, and 
the ham (though it was good enough of itself) seemed to 
blow a faint simoom of ham through the whole Marshalsea. 

“Try a little more something green, sir,” said Young 
John; and again handed the basket. 

It Avas so like handing green meat into the cage of a dull 
imprisoned bird, and John had so evidently brought the 
little basket as a handful of fresh relief from the stale hot 
pa\dng-stones and bricks of the jail, that Clennam said, 
wdth a smile, “ It 'was very kind of you to think of putting 
this between the wires; but, I cannot even get this down 
to-day. ” 

As if the difficulty were contagious, Young John soon 
pushed away his own plate, and fell to folding the cabbage 
leaf that had contained the ham. When he had folded it 
into a number of layers, one over another, so that it was 
small in the palm of his hand, he began to flatten it be- 
tween both his hands, and to eye Clennam attentively. 

“ I wonder,” he at length said, compressing his green 
packet with some force, “ that if it’s not worth your while 
to take care of yourself for your own sake, it’s not worth 
doing for some one else’s.” 

“Truly,” returned Arthur, with a sigh and a smile, “I 
don’t know for whose.” 

“Mr. Clennam,” said John, wmrmly, “I’m surprised 
that a gentleman who is capable of the straightforwardness 
that you are capable of, should be capable of the mean ac- 
tion of making me such an answer. Mr. Clennam, I am 
surprised that a gentleman who is capable of having a 
heart of his own, should be capable of the heartlessness of 
treating mine in that waiy. I am astonished at it, sir 
lieally and truly I am astonished ! ” 

Having got upon his feet to emphasise his concluding 
words, Young John sat down again, and fell to rolling his 
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green packet on his right leg; never taking his eyes off 
Clonnam, but surveying him with a fixed look of indignant 
reproach, 

s “I had got over it, sir,” said John. ‘‘I had conquered 
it, knowing that it viust be conquered, and had come to 
the resolution to think no more about it. I shouldn’t have 
given my mind to it again, I liope, if to this prison you had 
not been brought, and in an hour unfortunate for me, this 
day ! ” (In his agitation Young John adopted his mother’s 
powerful construction of sentences.) “When you first 
came upon me, sir, in the Lodge, this day, more as if a 
Upas tree had been made a capture of than a private de- 
fendant, sucli mingled streams of feelings broke loose again 
within me, that everything was for the first few minutes 
swej)t away before them, and I was going round and round 
in a vortex. I got out of it. I struggled, and got out of it. 
If it was the last word I had to speak, against that voi'lex 
with my utmost powers I strove, and out of it I came. I 
argued that if I had been rude, ai)ologies was due, and 
those apologies without a question of demeaning, I did 
make. And now, when I’ve been so wdshful to show that 
one thought is next to being a holy one wdth me and goes 
before all others — now, after all, you dodge me when I 
ever so gently hint at it, and throw me back upon myself, 
for, do not, sir,” said Young John, “do not be so base 
to deny that dodge you do, and thrown me back upon my- 
self you have ! ” 

All amazement, Arthur gazed at him, like one lost, only 
saying, “AVhatisit? What do you mean, John? ” Rut, 
John, being in that state of mind in which nothing would 
seem to be more impossible to a certain class of people than 
the giving of an answer, went ahead blindly, 

“I hadn’t,” John declared, “no, I hadn’t, and I never 
had, the audaciousness to think, I am sure, that all was 
anything but lost. I hadn’t, no, why should I say I hadn't 
if I ever had, any hope that it was possible to be so blest, 
not after the words that passed, not even if barriers insur- 
mountable had not been raised ! But, is that a reason why 
I am to have no memory, why lam to have no thoughts, 
why I am to have no sacred spots, nor anything? ” 

“ What can you mean? ” cried Arthur. 

“It’s all very well to trample on it, sir,” John went on, 
scouring a very prairie of wild words, “if a person can 
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make up his mind to be guilty of the action. It’s all very 
well to trample on it, but it’s there. It may be that it 
couldn’t be trampled upon if it wasn’t there' But, that 
doesn’t make it gentlemanly, that doesn’t make it honour- 
able, that doesn’t justify throwing a person back upon him- 
self after he has struggled and strived out of himself like 
a butterfly. The woidd may sneer at a turnkey, but he’s a 
man — when he isn’t a woman, which among female crim- 
inals he’s expected to be.” 

Ridiculous as the incoherence of liis talk was, there was 
yet a trutlifulness in Young John’s simple, sentimental 
character, and a sense of being wounded in some very ten- 
der respect, expressed in his burning face and in the agita- 
tion of his voice and manner, which Arthur must have been 
cruel to disregard. He turned his thoughts back to the 
starting-point of this unknown injury; and in the mean- 
time Young John, having rolled his green packet pretty 
round, cut it carefully into three pieces, and laid it on a 
j)]ate as if it were some particular delicacy. 

“It seems to me just possible,” said Arthur, when he 
had retraced the conversation to the water-cresses and back 
again, “ that you have made some reference to Miss Dorrit? ” 

“It is just possible, sir,” returned John Chivery. 

“ I don’t understand it. I hope I may not be so unlucky 
as to ]nake you think I mean to ott'end you again, for I 
never have meant to offend you yet, when I say I don’t 
understand it.” 

“Sir,” said Young John, “will you have the perfidy to 
deny that you know and long have known that I felt 
towards Miss Dorrit, call it not the presumption of love, 
but adoration and sacrifice?” 

“ Indeed, Jolin, 1 will not have any perfidy if I know it; 
why you should suspect me of it I am at a loss to think. 
Did you ever hear from Mrs. Chivery, your mother, that I 
went to see her once? ” 

“No, sir,” returned John, shortly. “Never heard of 
such a thing.” 

“ But I did. Can you imagine why? ” 

“No, sir,” returned John, shortly. “I can’t imagine 
why.” 

“ I will tell you. I was solicitous to promote Miss Dor- 
rit’s happiness; and if I could have supposed that Miss 
Dorrit returned your affection ” 
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Poor John Chi very turned crimson to the tips of his ears. 

Miss Dorrit never did, sir. I wish to be honourable and 
true, so far as in my humble way I can, and I would scorn 
to pretend for a moment that she ever did, or that she ever 
led me to believe she did; no, nor even that it was ever to 
be expected in any cool reason that she would or could. 
She was far above me in all respects at all times. As like- 
wise, added John, “similarly was her gen-tcel family.” 

His chivalrous feeling towards all that belonged to her, 
made him so very respectable, in spite of his small stature 
and his rather weak legs, and his very weak hair, and his 
poetical temperament, that a Goliath might have sat in his 
place demanding less consideration at Arthur’s hands. 

“You speak, John,” he said, with cordial admiration, 
“like a Man.” 

“ Well, sir,” returned John, brushing his hand across his 
eyes, “then I wish you’d do the same.” 

He was quick with this unexi)ected retort, and it again 
made Arthur regard him with a wondering expression of 
face. 

“Leastways,” said John, stretching his hand across the 
tea-tray, “ if too strong a remark, withdrawn ! But, why 
not, wliy not? When I say to you, Mr. Cleimain, take 
care of yourself for some one else’s sake, why not be open 
though a turnkey? Why did I get you the room which I 
knew you’d like best? Why did I carry up your things? 
Ifot that I found ’em heavy; 1 don’t mention ’em on that 
accounts; far from it. Why have I cultivated you in the 
manner I have done, since the morning? On the ground 
of your own merits? No. They’re very great, I’ve no 
doubt at all; but not on the ground of them. Another’s 
merits have had their weight, and have had far more weight 
with Me. Then why not speak free ! ” 

“Unaffectedly, John,” said Clennam, “you are so good 
a fellow, and I have so true a respect for your character, 
that if T have appeared to bo less sensible than I really 
am, of the fact that the kind services you have rendered 
me to-day are attributable to my having been trusted by 
Miss Dorrit as her friend, — I confess it to be a fault, and 
I ask your forgiveness.” 

“Oh! why not,” John repeated with returning scorn, 
“ why not speak free ! ” 

“I declare to you,” returned Arthur, “ that I do not un- 
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derstand you. Look at me. Consider the trouble I have 
been in. Is it likely that I would wilfully add to my other 
self-reproaches, that of being ungrateful or treacherous to 
you? I do not understand you.^^ 

John’s incredulous face slowly softened into a face of 
doubt. He rose, backed into the garret- window of the 
room, beckoned Arthur to come there, and stood looking at 
him thoughtfully. 

‘‘Mr. Clennam, do you mean to say that you don’t 
know? ” 

“ What, John? ” 

“ Lord ! ” said Young John, appealing with a gasp to the 
spikes on the wall. “He says, What! ” 

Clennam looked at the spikes, and looked at John;* and 
looked at the spikes, and looked at John. 

“He says, What! And what is more,” exedaimed Young 
John, surveying him in a doleful maze, “he appears to 
mean it! Do you see this window, sir?” 

“Of course 1 sec this window.” 

“ See this room? ” 

“ Why, of course I see this room.” 

“That wall opposite, and that yard down below? They 
liave all been witnesses of it, from day to day, from night 
to night, from week to week, from month to month. For, 
how' often have I seen Miss Dorrit here, when she has not 
seen me ! ” 

“Witnesses of what?” said Clennam. 

“Of Miss Dorrit’s love.” 

“ For whom? ” 

“You! ” said John. And touched him with the back of 
his hand upon the breast, and backed to his chair, and sat 
down in it with a pale face, holding the anus, and shaking 
his head at him. 

If ho had dealt Clennam a heavy blow, instead of laying 
that light touch upon him, its effect could not have been to 
shake him more. He stood amazed; his eyes looking at 
John; his lips parted, and seeming now and then to form 
the word “Me!” without uttering it; his hands dropped 
at his sides : his whole appearance that of a man who has 
been awakened from sleep, and stupefied by intelligence 
l)eyond his full comprehension. 

“ Me ! ” he at length said aloud. 

“ Ah 1 ” groaned Young John. “ You ! ” 
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lie did what he could to muster a smile, and returned* 
Your fancy. You are completely mistaken.” 

mistaken, sir!” said Young John. completely 
mistaken on that subject! No, Mr. Clennam, don’t tell me 
so. On any other, if you like, for I don’t set up to be a 
penetrating character, and am well aware of my own de- 
ficiencies. But, 1 mistaken on a point that has caused me 
more smart in my breast than a flight of savages’ arrows 
‘could have done! 1 mistaken on a point that almost sent 
me into my grave, as I sometimes wished it would, if the 
grave could only have been made compatible with the to- 
bacco-business and father and mother’s feelings ! I mis- 
taken on a point that, even at the present moment, makes 
me tiike out my pocket-handkerchief like a great girl, as 
people say: thougli I am sure I don’t know why a great 
girl should be a term of reproach, for every rightly consti- 
tuted male mind loves ’em great and small. Don’t tell me 
so, don’t tell me so! ” 

Still highly respectable at bottoiii, though absurd enough 
upon the surface, Y^oung John took out his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, with a genuine absence both of display and con- 
cealment, which is only to bo seen in a man with a great 
deal of good in him, when he takes out his pocket-handker- 
chief for the purpose of wiping his eyes. Having dried 
them, and indulged in the harmless luxury of a sob and 
a siiitf, he jmt it up again. 

The touch was still in its influence so like a blow, that 
Arthur could not get many words together to close the sub- 
ject with. He assured John Chi very when he had returned 
his handkerchief to his pocket, that he did all honour to his 
disinterestedness and to the fidelity of liis remembrance of 
Miss Dorrit. As to the impression on his mind, of which 

he had just relieved it here John interposed, and said, 

No impression ! Certainly ! ” — as to that, they might per- 
haps speak of it at another time, but would say no more 
now. Feeling low-spirited and weary, he would go back 
to his room, with John’s leave, and come out no more that 
night. John assented, and he crept back in the shadow of 
the wall to his own lodging. 

The feeling of the blow was still so strong upon him^ 
that when the dirty old woman was gone whom he found 
sitting on the stairs outside his door, waiting to make his 
bed, and who gave him to understand while doing it, that 
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she had received her instructions from Mr. Chi very, ^^not 
the old ^un but the young ^un/^ he sat down in the faded 
api-chair, pressing his head between his hands, as if he 
had been stunned. Little Dorrit love him ! More bewil- 
dering to him than his misery, far. 

Consider the improbability. He had been accustomed to 
call her his child, and his dear cliild, and to invite her con- 
fidence by dwelling xipon the difference in their respective 
ages, and to speak of himself as one who was turning old. 
Yet she might not have thought him old. Something re- 
minded him that he had not thought himself so, until the 
roses liad floated away upon the river. 

lie had her two letters among other papers in his box, 
and lie took them out and read them. There seemed to be 
a sound in them like the sound of her sweet voice. It fell 
upon his ear with many tones of tenderness, that were not 
insusceptible of the new meaning. Now, it was that the 
quiet desolation of her answer, “No, No, No,’^ made to 
him that night in that very room — that night, when he had 
been shown the dawn of lier altered fortune, and when 
other words had passed between them which he had been 
destined to remember, in humiliation and a prisoner — 
rushed into his mind. 

Consider the improbability. 

But, it had a preponderating tendency, when considered, 
to became fainter. There was another and a curious in- 
quiry of his own heart’s that concurrently became stronger. 
In the reluctance he had felt to believe that she loved any 
one; in his desire to set that question at rest; in a half- 
formed consciousness he had had, that there would be a 
kind of nobleness in his helping her love fur any one; was 
there no suppressed something on his own side that he had 
hushed as it arose? Had he ever whispered to himself that 
he must not think of such a thing as her loving him, that 
lie must not take advantage of her gratitude, that he must 
keep his experience in remembrance as a warning and re- 
proof; that he must regard such youthful hopes as having 
passed away, as his friend’s dead daughter had passed 
away; that he must be steady in saying to himself that 
the time had gone by him, and he was too saddened and 
old? 

Ho had kissed her when he raised her from the ground, 
on the day when she had been so consistently and expres- 
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sively forgotten. Quite as he might have kissed her, if she 
had been conscious? No difference? 

The darkness found him occupied with these thoughts. 
The darkness also found Mr. and Mrs. Plornish knocking 
at his door. They brought with them a basket, filled with 
choice selections from that stock in trade which met with 
such a quick sale and produced such a slow return. Mrs. 
Plornish was affected to tears. Mr. Plornish amiably 
growled, in his philosophical but not lucid manner, that 
there \V’as ups, you see, and there was downs. It was in 
wain to ask why ups, why downs; there they was, you 
know. He had heerd it given for a truth that accordin’ as 
the world went round, which round it did rewolve un- 
doubted, even the best of gentlemen must take his turn of 
standing with his ed upside down and all his air a flying 
the wrong way into what you might call Space. Wery 
well then. What Mr. Plornish said was, wery well then. 
That gentleman’s ed would come up’ards when his turn 
come, that gentleman’s air would be a pleasure to look 
upon being all smooth again, and wery well then ! 

It has been already stated that Mrs. Plornish, not being 
philosophical, wept. It further happened that Mrs. Plor- 
nish, not being philosophical, was intelligible. It may 
have arisen out of her softened state of mind, out of her 
sex’s wit, out of a woman’s quick association of ideas, or 
out of a woman’s no association of ideas, but it further 
happened somehow that Mrs. Plornish’s intelligibility dis- 
played itself upon the very subject of Arthur’s meditations. 

The way father has been talking about you, Mr. Clen- 
nam,” said Mrs* Plornish, ^^you hardly would believe. 
It’s made him quite poorly. As to his voice, this misfort- 
une has took it away. You know what a sweet singer 
father is^ but he couldn’t get a note out for the children 
at tea, if you’ll credit what E tell you.” 

While speaking, Mrs. Plornish sliook her head, and 
wiped her eyes, and looked retrospectively about the 
room. 

‘‘As to Mr. Baptist,” pursued Mrs. Plornish, “whatever 
he’ll do when he comes to know of it, I can’t conceive nor 
yet imagine. He’d have been here before now, you may 
be sure, but that he’s away on confidential business of your 
own. The persevering manner in which he follows up that 
business, and gives himself no rest from it — it really do,” 
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said Mrs. Plornish, winding up in the Italian manner, as 
I say to him, Mooshattonisha padrona.’^ 

Though not conceited, Mrs. Plornish fe/t that she had 
tutned this Tuscan sentence with peculiar elegance. Mr. 
Plornish could not conceal his exultation in her accomplish- 
ments as a linguist. 

‘‘But what I say is, Mr. Clennam,’^ the good woman 
went on, “there^s always something to be thankful for, i'p 
I am sure you will yourself admit. Speaking in this rooil , 
it^s not hard to think what the present something is. It^s 
a thing to be thankful for, indeed, that Miss Dorrit is not 
here to know it.” 

Arthur thought she looked at him with particular expres- 
sion. 

“It’s a thing,” reiterated Mrs. Plornish, “to be thankful 
for, indeed, that Miss Dorrit is far away. It’s to be hoped 
she is not likely to hear of it. If she had been here to see 
it, sir, it’s not to be doubted that the siglit of you,” Mrs. 
Plornish repeab^d those 'words — “ not to be doubted, that 
the sight of yoxt — in misfortune and trouble, would have 
been almost too much for her affectionate heart. There’s 
nothing I can think of, that would have touched Miss Dor- 
rit so bad as that.” 

Of a certainty, Mrs. Plornish did look at liim now, with 
a sort of quivering defiance in her friendly emotion. 

“Yes!” said she. “And it shows what notice father 
takes, though at his time of life, that ho says to me, this 
afternoon, which Ha])py Cottage knows I neither make it 
up nor anyways enlarge, ‘ ^lary, it’s much to bo rejoiced in 
that Miss Dorrit is not on the spot to behold it.’ Those 
were father’s words. Father’s own words was, ‘ Much to 
1)0 rejoiced in, Mary, that Miss Dorrit is not on the spot to 
behold it.’ I says to father then, I says to him, ‘ Father, 
you are right! ’ That,” Mrs. Plornish concluded, with the 
air of a very ])recise legal witness, “ is wliat passed betwixt 
father and me. And I tell you nothing but what did pass 
betwixt me and father.” 

Mr. Plornish, as being of a more laconic temperament, 
embraced this opportunity of interposing with the sugges- 
tion that she should now leave Mr. Clennam to himself. 
“For, you see,” said Mr. Plornish, gravely, “I know what 
it is, old gal; ” repeating that valuable remark several 
times, as if it appeared to him to include some great moral 
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secret. Finally, the worthy couple went away arm-in- 
arni. 

Little Dorrit, Little Dorrit. Again, for hours. Always 
Little Dorrit ! 

Happily, if it ever had been so, it was over, and better 
over. Granted, that she had loved him, and he had known 
it and had suffered himself to love her, what a road to 
have led her away upon — the road that would have brought 
her back to this miserable place ! He ought to be much 
comforted by the reflection that she was quit of it for ever; 
that she Avas, or would soon be, married (vague rumours of 
her father’s projects in that direction had reached Bleeding 
Heart Yard, with the news of her sister’s marriage); and 
that tho Marshalsea gate had shut forever on all tliose per- 
plexed possibilities, of a time that was gone. 

Dear Little Dorrit ! 

Looking back upon his own poor story, she was its van- 
ishing-point. Everything in its perspective led to her in- 
nocent figure. lie had travelled thousands of miles 
towards it; previous unquiet hopes and doubts had Avorked 
themselves out before it; it avus tho centre of the interest 
of his life; it Avas the termination of everything that was 
good and pleasant in it; beyond there was nothing but mere 
waste and darkened sky. 

As ill at ease as on the first night of his lying down to 
sleep within those dreary walls, he Avore the night out with 
such thoughts. What time, Young John lay wrapt in 
peaceful slumber, after composing and arranging the fol- 
lowing monumental inscription on his pillow — 

STRANGER! 

JIKSPECT THE TOMB OF 

JOHN CHIVERY, Junior, 

AVnO DIED A.T AN ADVANCED AGE 
NOT NECE8.SAltY TO MENTION. 

HE ENCOUNTERED HIS RIVAI., IN A DISTRESSED STATE, 

AND FEl/r INCLINED 

TO HAVE A ROUND WITH HIM; 

BUT, FOR THE SAKE OF THE LOVED ONE, 

CONQUERED THOSE FEELINGS OP BITTERNESS, AND BECAME 

MAGNANIMOUS. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

AN APPEARANCE IN THE MAHSIIALSEA. 

Tiik opinion of the community outside the prison gates 
bore hard on Cleiinain as time went on, and he made no 
friends among the community within. Too depressed to 
associate with the herd in the yard, who got together to 
forget their cares; too retiring and too unhappy to join in 
the poor socialities of the tavern; he kept his own room, 
and was held in distrust. Some said ho was i3roud; some 
objected that he ^\as sullen and reserved; some were con- 
temptuous of him, for that he was a poor-spirited dog who 
pined under his debts.’ The whole population were shy of 
liim on these various counts of indictment, but especially 
the last, which involved a species of domestic treason; and 
he soon became so continued in his seclusion, that his only 
time for walking up and downi was when the evening Club 
were assembled at their songs and toasts and sentiments, 
and when the yard was nearly left to the women and 
children. 

Imprisonment began to tell u])on him. He knew that he 
idled and moped. After what lie had known of the influ- 
ences of imprisonment within the four small walls of the 
very room lie occujiiod, this consciousness made him afraid 
of himself. Shrinking from the observation of other men, 
and shrinking from his own, he began to change very stm- 
sibly. Anybody might see that the shadow of the wall 
was dark upon him. 

One day when he might have been some ten or twelve 
weeks in jail, and when he had been trying to read, and 
liad not been able to release even the imaginary people of 
the book from the Marshalsea, a footstep stopped at his 
door, and a hand tapped at it. He arose and opened it, 
and an agreeable voice accosted him with How do you do, 
Mr. Clennam? I hope I am not unwelcome in calling to 
see you.” 

It was tlio sprightly young Barnacle, Ferdinand. He 
looked very good-natured and prepossessing, though over- 
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poweringly gay and free, in contrast with the squalid 
prison. 

You are surprised to see me, Mr. Clennam/^ he said, 
taking the seat which Clennain offered him, 

‘‘I must confess to being much surprised.’’ 

^‘Not disagreeably, I hope? ” 

‘‘By no means.” 

“Thank you. Frankly,” said the engaging young Bar- 
nacle, “ I have been excessively sorry to hear that you were 
under the necessity of a temporary retirement here, and I 
hope (of course as between two private gentlemen) that our 
place has had nothing to do with it? ” 

“ Your office? ” 

“Our Circumlocution place.” 

“I cannot charge any part of my reverses upon that re- 
markable establishment.” 

“Upon my life,” said the vivacious young Barnacle, “I 
am heartily glad to know it. It is 'quite a relief to me to 
hear you say it. I should have so exceedingly regretted 
our place having had anything to do with your difficul- 
ties.” 

Clennam again assured liim that lie absolved it of the 
responsibility. 

“That’s right,” said Ferdinand. “I am very hap})y to 
hear it. * I was rather afraid in my own mind that we 
might have helj'ied to floor you, because there is no doubt 
that it is our misfortune to do that kind of thing now and 
then. We don’t want to do it; but if men will be grav- 
elled, why — we can’t help it.” 

“Without giving an unqualified assent to what you say,” 
returned Arthur, gloomily, “ I am much obliged to you for 
your interest in me.” 

“No, but really! Our place is,” said the easy young 
Barnacle, “the most inoffensive place possible. You’ll say 
we are a Humbug. I won’t say we are not; but all that 
sort of thing is intended to he, and must be. Don’t you 
see? ” 

“I do not,” said Clennam. 

“You don’t regard it from the right jioint of view. It 
is the point of view that is the essential thing. Regard our 
place from the point of view that we only ask you to leave 
us alone, and we are as capital a Departinent as you’ll find 
anywhere.” 
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‘^Is your place there to be left alone? asked Clennam, 
You exactly hit it,^^ returned Ferdinand. It is there 
with the express intention that everything shall be left 
alone. That is what it means. That is what it^s for. No 
doubt there’s a certain form to be kept uj^ that it’s for 
something else, but it’s only a form. Why, good Heaven, 
we are nothing but forms ! Think what a lot of our forms 
you have gone tlirough. And you have never got any 
nearer to an end? ” 

“Never!” said Clennam. 

“ Look at it from the right point of view, and there you 
have us — official and effectual. It’s like a limited game of 
cricket. A field of outsiders are always going in to bowl 
at the Public Service, and we block the balls.” 

Clennam asked what became of the bowlers? The airy 
young Barnacle replied, that tliey grew tired, got dead 
beat, got lamed, got their backs broken, died off, gave it 
up, Avent in for other games. 

“ And this occasions me to congratulate myself again,” 
he pursued, “ on the circumstance that our place has had 
nothing to do Avith your temporary retirement. It very 
easily might have had a hand in it; because it is undeni- 
able that Ave are sometimes a most unlucky place, in our 
effects upon people who will not leave us alone. Mr. Clen- 
nam, I am quite unreserved Avith you. As beiAveen your- 
self and myself, 1 knoAV I may bo. I was so, Avhen 1 first 
saAv you making the mistake of not leaving us alone; 
because I perceived that you Avere inexperienced and san- 
guine, and had — I hope you’ll not object to my saying — some 
simplicity? ” 

“Not at all.” 

“Some simplicity. Therefore I felt what a pity it was, 
and I went out of my w^ay to hint to you (which really Avas 
not official, but I never am official Avheii I can help it) 
something to the effect that if I were you, 1 Avouldn’t 
bother myself. However, you did bother yourself, and 
you haA^e since bothered yourself. Now', don’t do it any 
more.” 

“I am not likely to liaA'^e the opportunity,” said Clen- 
nam. 

“Oh yes, you are! You’ll leave here. Everybody 
leaves here. There are no ends of Avays of leaving here. 
Noav, don’t come back to us. That entreaty is the second 
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object of my call. Pray, don’t come back to us. Upon 
my honour,” said Ferdinand in a very friendly and confid- 
ing way, “ I shall be greatly vexed if you don’t take warn- 
ing by the past and keep away from us.” 

“ And the invention? ” said Clennam. 

“My good fellow,” returned Ferdinand, “if you’ll ex- 
cuse the freedom of that form of address, nobody wants to 
know of the invention, and nobody cares twopence-half- 
penny about it.” 

“Nobody in the Office, that is to say? ” 

“ Nor out of it. Everybody is ready to dislike and ridi- 
cule any invention. You have no idea how many people 
want to be left alone. You have no idea how the Grenius 
of the country (overlook the Parliamentary nature of the 
phrase, and don’t be bored by it) tends to being left alone. 
Believe me, Mr. Clennam,” said the sprightly young Bar- 
nacle, in his pleasantest manner, “ our place is not a wicked 
Giant to be charged at full tilt; but, only a windmill show- 
ing you, as it grinds immense quantities of chaff, which 
way the country wind blows.” 

“If I could ^lieve that,” said Clennam, “it would be a 
dismal prospect for all of us.” 

“Oh! Don’t say so!” returned Ferdinand. “It’s all 
right. We must have humbug, we all like humbug, we 
couldn’t get on without humbug. A little humbug, and a 
and everything goes on admirably, if you leave it 

/’ilb this hopeful confession of his faith as the head of 
the jasing Barnacles who were born of woman, to be fdl- 
lowwi under a variety of watchwords which they utterly 
repudiated and disbelieved, Feixlinand rose. Nothing 
could be more agreeable than his frank and courteous bear- 
ing, or adapted with a more gentlemanly instinct to the cir- 
cumstances of hi!l visit. 

“Is it fair to ask,” he said, as Clennam gave him his 
hand with a real feeling of thankfulness for his candour and 
good-humour, “whether it is true that our late lamented 
Merdle is the cause of this passing inconvenience? ” 

“I am one of the many he has ruined. Yes.” 

“ He must have been an exceedingly clever fellow,” said 
Ferdinand Barnacle. 

Arthur, not being in a mood to extol the memory of the 
deceased, was silent. 
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consummate rascal of course,” said Ferdinand, ^^but 
remarkably clever ! One cannot help admiring the fellow. 
Must have been such a master of humbug. Knew people 
so well — got over them so completely — did so much with 
them I ” 

In his easy way, he was really moved to genuine admira 
tion, 

‘‘I hope,” said Arthur, ^‘that he and his dupes may be a 
warning to people not to have so much done with them 
again.” 

‘‘My dear Mr. Clennam,” returned Ferdinand, laughing, 
“have you really such a verdant hope? The next man who 
has as large a capacity and as genuine a taste for swin- 
dling, will succeed as well. Pardon me, but I think you 
really have no idea how the human bees will swarm to the 
beating of any old tin kettle; in that fact lies the complete 
manual of governing them. When they can be got to be- 
lieve that the kettle is made of the precious metals, in that 
fact lies the 'whole power of men like our late lamented. 
No doubt tliere are here and there,” said Ferdinand po- 
litely, “exceptional cases, where i)eople have been taken in 
for what appeared to them to be much better reasons; and 
I need not go far to find such a case; but, they don^t in- 
validate the rule, Good day! I hope that when I have 
the ijleasure of seeing you next, this passing cloud will 
have given ])lace to sunsMne. Don’t come a step beyond 
the door. 1 know tlie waxy out perfectly. Good day ! ” 

With those words, the best and brightest of the Barnacles 
went down-stairs, hummed his way through the Lodge, 
mounted his horse in the front court-yard, and rode off to 
keep an appointnicnt wdth his noble kinsman: who wanted 
a little coaching before he could triumphantly answer cer- 
tain infidel Snobs, who were going to question the Nobs 
about their statesmanship. 

lie iniist have passed Mr. Rugg on Ins way out, for, a 
minute or tvro afterwards, that ruddy-headed gentleman 
shone in at the door, like an elderly Pluebus. 

“How do you do to-day, sir?” said Mr. Rugg. “Is 
there any little thing I can do for you to-day, sir? ” 

“No, I thank you,” 

Mr. Rugg's enjoyment of embarrassed affairs was like a 
housekeeper’s enjoyment in pickling and preserving, or a 
washerwoman’s enjoyment of a heavy wash, or a dustman’s 

25 
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enjoyment of an overflowing dust bin, or any other profes* 
sional enjoyment of a mess in the way of business. 

“I still look round, from time to time, sir,” said Mr. 
Kugg, cheerfully, “ to see whether any lingering Detainers 
are accumulating at the gate. They have fallen in pretty 
thick, sir; as thick as we could have expected.” 

He remarked upon the circumstance as if it were matter 
of congratulation: rubbing his hands briskly, and rolling 
his head a little. 

“ As thick,” repeated Mr. Rugg, “ as we could reason- 
ably have expected. Quite a shower-bath of ’em. I don’t 
often intrude upon you, now, when I look round, because I 
know you are not inclined for company, and that if you 
wished to see me, you would leave word in the Lodge. 
But I am here pretty well every day, sir. Would this be 
an unseasonable time, sir,” asked Mr. Rugg, coaxingly, 
“ for me to offer an observation? ” 

“As seasonable a time as any other.” 

“Hum! Public opinion, sir,” said Mr. Rugg, “has been 
busy with you.” 

“I don’t doubt it.” 

“Might it not be advisable, sir,” said Mr. Rugg, more 
coaxingly yet, “now to make, at last and after all, a trifling 
concession to public opinion? We all do it in one way or 
another. The fact is, we must do it.” 

“I cannot set myself right with it, Mr. Rugg, and have 
no busines'- to expect that I ever shall.” 

“Don’t say that, sir, don’t say that. The cost of being 
moved to the Bench is almost insignificant, and if the gen- 
eral feeling is strong that you ought to be there, why — 
really ” 

“ I thought you had settled, Mr. Rugg,” said Arthur, 
“ that my determination to remain here was a matter of 
taste.” 

“ Well, sir, well ! But is it good taste, is it good taste? 
That’s the question.” Mr. Rugg was so soothingly per- 
suasive as to be quite pathetic. “ I was almost going to 
say, is it good feeling? This is an extensive affair of 
yours; and your remaining here where a man can come for 
a pound or two, is remarked upon, as not in keeping. It 
is iwt in keeping. I can’t tell yow, sir, in how many quar- 
ters I hear it mentioned. I heard comments made upon it 
last night, in a Parlour frequented by what I should call, 
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if I did not look in there now and then myself, the best 
le^l company — I heard, there, comments on it that I was 
sorry to hear. They hurt me, on your account. Again, 
only this morning at breakfast. My daughter (but a wom- 
an, you’ll say : yet still with a feeling for these things, and 
even with some little personal experience, as the plaintiff 
in Eugg and Bawkins) was expressing her great surprise; 
her great surprise. Now, under these circumstances, and 
considering that none of us can quite set ourselves above 
public opinion, wouldn’t a trifling concession to that opin- 
ion be — Come, sir ! ” said Eugg, “ I will put it on the low- 
est ground of argument, and say. Amiable? ” 

Arthur’s thoughts had once more wandered away to Lit- 
tle Dorrit, and the question remained unanswered. 

“ As to myself, sir,” said Mr. Engg, hoping that his elo- 
quence had reduced him to a state of indecision, “it is a 
principle of mine not to consider myself when a client’s in- 
clinations are in the scale. But, knowing your considerate 
character and general wish to oblige, I will repeat that I 
should prefer your being in the Bench. Your case has 
made a noise; it is a creditable case to be professionally 
concerned in; I should feel on a better standing with my 
connection, if you went to the Bench. Don’t let that in- 
fluence you, sir. I merely state the fact.” 

So errant had the prisoner’s attention already grown in 
solitude and dejection, and so accustomed had it become to 
commune with only one silent figure within the ever-frown- 
ing walls, that Clennam had to shake off a kind of stupor 
before he could look at Mr. Eugg, recall the thread of his 
talk, and Imri-iedly say, “I am unchanged, and unchange- 
able, in my decision. Pray, let it be; let it be!” Mr. 
Eugg, without concealing that he was nettled and morti- 
fied, replied : 

“ Oh ! Beyond a doubt, sir. I have travelled out of the 
record, sir, I am aware, in putting the point to you. But 
really, when I hear it remarked in several companies, and 
in very good comptmy, that however worthy of a foreigner, 
it is not worthy of the spirit of an Englishman to remain 
in the Marshal^sea when the glorious liberties of his island 
home admit of his removal to the Bench, I thought I would 
depart from the narrow professional line marked out to me, 
and mention it. Personally,” said Mr. Eugg, “I have 
no opinion on the topic.” 
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“That’s well,” returned Arthur. 

“Oh! None at all, sir!” said Mr. Bugg^ “If I had, I 
should have been unwilling, some minutes ago, to see a 
client of mine visited in this place by a gentleman of high 
family riding a saddle-horse. But it was not my business. 
If I had, I might have wished to be now empowered to 
mention to another gentleman, a gentleman of military ex- 
terior at present waiting in the Lodge, that my client had 
never intended to remain here, and Avas on the eve of re- 
moval to a superior abode. But my course as a professional 
machine is clear; I have nothing to do Avith it. Is it your 
good pleasure to see the gentleman, sir? ” 

“ Who is Avaiting to see me, did 3^11 say? ” 

“I did take that unprofessional liberty, sir. Hearing 
that I was 3-our professional advisor, he declined to inter- 
pose before my A'ery limited function Avas jierformed. 
Happily,” said Mr. Rugg, with sarcasm, “T did not so far 
travel out of the record as to ask the gentleman for his 
name.” 

“I suppose I have no resource but to see him,” sighed 
Clennam, wearily. 

“Then it is your good pleasure, sir?” retorted Rugg. 
“Am I honoured by your instructions to mention as much to 
the gentleman, as I pass out? lam? Thank you, sir. I take 
my leave.” His leave lie took, accordingly^, in dudgeon. 

The gentleman of military exterior had so imperfectly 
aAvakened Clennam’s curiosity, in the existing state of his 
mind, that a half-forgetfulness of such a visitor’s having 
been referred to, Avas already creeping over it as a jiart of 
the sombre veil which almost always dimmed it noAV, Avhen 
a heavy footstep on the stairs aroused him. It appeared 
to ascend them, not very promptly or spontaneously, yet 
Avith a display of stride and clatter meant to be insulting. 
As it paused for a moment on the landing outside his door, 
he could not I'ccall his association with the jieculiarity of 
its sound, though he thought he had one. Only a moment 
was given him for consideration. His door was imme- 
diately swung open by a thump, and in the doorway stood 
the missing Blandois, the cause of many anxieties. 

“Salve, fellow jail-bird!” said he. “You want me, it 
seems. Here I am ! ” 

Before Arthur could speak to him in his indignant won- 
der, Cavalletto followed him into the room. Mr. Pancks 
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followed Cavalletto. Neither of the two had been there, 
since its present occupant had had possession of it. Mr. 
Pancks, breathing hard, sidled near the window, put his 
hat on the ground, stirred his hair up with both hands, and 
folded his arms, like a man who had come to a pause in a 
hard day’s work. Mr, Baptist, never taking his eyes from 
his dreaded chum of old, softly sat down on the floor with 
his back against the door and one of his ankles in each 
hand : resuming the attitude (except that it was now ex- 
pressive of unwinking watchfulness) in which he had sat 
before the same man in the deeper shade of another prison, 
one hot morning at Marseilles. 

“I have it on the witnessing of these two madmen,” said 
Monsieur Blandois, otherwise Lagnier, otherwise Rigaud, 
“ that you want me, brother-bird. Hero I am ! ” 

Glancing round contemptuously at the bedstead, which 
was turned up V)y day, ho leaned his back against it as a 
resting-place, without removing his hat from his head, and 
stood deliautly lounging with his hands in his pockets. 

“ You villain of ill-omen ! ” said Arthur. “ You have 
purposely east a dreadful suspicion upon my mother’s 
house. Why have you done it? What prompted you to 
the devilish invention? ” 

Monsieur liigaud, after frowning at him for a moment, 
laughed. “Hear this noble gentleman! Listen, all the 
world, to this creature of Virtue! But, take care, take 
care. It is possible, '^my friend, that yoixr ardour is a little 
compromising. Holy Blue! It is possible.” 

“Signore!” interposed Cavalletto, also addressing Ar- 
thur: “for to commence, hear me! I received your in- 
structions to find him, Rigaud; is it not? ” 

“ It is the truth.” 

“ I go, consequentementally,” it would have given Mrs. 
Plornish great concern if she could have been persuaded 
that his occasional lengthening of an adverb in this way, 
was the chief fault of his Englisli, “ first among my country- 
men. I ask them what news in Londra, of foreigners ar- 
rived. Then I go among the French. Then I go among 
the Germans. They all tell me. The great part of us 
know well the other, and they all tell me. But ! — no per- 
son can tell me nothing of him, Rigaud. Fifteen times,” 
said Cavalletto, thrice throwing out his left hand with all 
Its fingers spread, and doing it so rapidly that the sense of 
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sight could hardly follow the action, “ I ask of him in ev- 
ery place where go the foreigners; and fifteen times,” re- 
peating the same swift performance, “ they know nothing. 
But! ” 

At his significant Italian rest on the word “ But,” his 
backhanded shake of his right forefinger came into play; a 
very little, and very cautiously. 

“ But ! — After a long time when I have not been able to 
find that he is here in Londra, some one tells me of a sol- 
dier with white hair — hey? — not hair like this that he 
carries — white — who lives retired secrettementally, in a 
certain place. But ! — ” Avith another rest upon the word, 
“who sometimes in the after-dinner, walks, and smokes. 
It is necessary, as they say in Italy (and as they know, 
poor people), to have patience. I have patience. I ask 
where is this certain place. One believes it is here, one 
believes it is there. Eh well ! It is not here, it is not 
there. I wait, patientissamentally. At last I find it. 
Then I watch; then I hide, until he walks and smokes. 
He is a soldier with grey hair — But ! — ” a very decided 
test indeed, and a very vigorous play from side to side of 
the back-handed forefinger — “ he is also this man that you 
see.” 

It was noticeable, that, in his old habit of submission to 
one who had been at the trouble of • asserting superiority 
over him, ho even then bestowed upon Rigaud a confused 
bend of his head, after thus pointing him out. 

“Eh well. Signore!” he cried in conclusion, addressing 
Arthur again. “I waited for a good opportunity. I 
writed some words to Signor Banco,” an air of novelty 
came over Mr. Pancks with this designation, “ to come and 
help. I showed him, Rigaud, at his window, to Signor 
Panco, who was often the spy in the day. I slept at night 
near the door of the house. At last we entered, only this 
to-day, and now you see him ! As ho would not come up 
in the presence of the illustrious Advocate,” such was Mr. 
Baptist’s honourable mention of Mr. Rugg, “we waited 
down below there, together, and Signor Panco guarded the 
street.” 

At the close of this recital, Arthur turned his eyes upon 
the impudent and wicked face. As it met hi.s, the nose 
came down over the moustache, and the moustache went up 
under the nose. When nose and moustache had settled 
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into their places again, Monsieur Bigaud loudly snapped 
his fingers half-a-dozen times; bending forward to jerk the» 
snaps at Arthur, as if they were palpable missiles which he 
jerked into his face. 

“Now, Philosopher!” said Rigaud. “What do you 
want with me? ” 

“I want to know,” returned Arthur, without disguising 
his abhorrence, “ how you dare direct a suspicion of murder 
against my mother’s house? ” 

“ Dare ! ” cried Rigaud. “ Jio, ho ! Hear him ! Dare? 
Is it dare? By Heaven, my small boy, but you are a little 
imprudent ! ” 

“ I want that suspicion to be cleared away,” said Arthur. 

“ You shall be taken there, and be publicly seen. I want 
to know, moreover, what business you had there, when I 
had a burning desire to fling you down-stairs. Don’t frown 
at me, man! I have seen enough of you to know that you 
are a bully, and coward. I need no revival of my spirits 
from the effects of this wretched place, to tell you so plain 
a fact, and one that you know so well.” , 

White to the lips, Rigaud stroked his moustache, mut- 
tering, “By Heaven, my small boy, but you are a little 
compromising of my lady your respectable mother ” — and 
seemed for a minute undecided how to act. His indecision 
was soon gone. He sat himself down with a threatening 
swagger, and said : 

“(rife mo a bottle of wine. You can buy wine here. 
Send one of your madmen to get me a bottle of wine. I 
w'on’t talk to you without wine. Come ! Yes or no? ” 

“Fetch liim what he wants, Cavalletto,” said Arthur 
scornfully, producing the money. 

“ Contraband beast,” added Rigaud, “ bring Port wine ! 
I’ll drink nothing but Porto-Porto.” 

The contraband beast, however, assuring all present, 
with his significant finger, that he peremptorily declined 
to leave his post at the door. Signor Pauco offered his 
services. He soon returned, with the bottle of wine: 
which, according to the custom of the place, originating 
in a scarcity of corkscrews among the Collegians (in com- 
mon with a scarcity of much else), was already opened for 
use. 

“ Madman ! A large glass,” said Rigaud. 

Signor Panco put a tumbler before him; not witliout a 
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visible conflict of feeling on tlie question of throwing it at 
his head. 

‘^Haha!” boasted Rigaud. ^^Oiice a gentleman, and 
always a gentleman. A gentleman from the beginning, 
and a gentleman to the end. What the Devil ! A gentle- 
man must be waited on, I hope? It’s a part of my char- 
acter to be waited on ! ” 

He half tilled the tumbler as he said it, and drank off 
the contents when he had done saying it. 

^^Hah!’’ smacking Jiis lips. ‘^Not a very old prisoner 
that! I judge by your looks, brave sir, that imprisonment 
will subdue your blood much sooner than it softens this hot 
wine. You are mellowing — losing body and colour, al- 
ready. I salute you ! ” 

He tossed off another half glass: holding it up both be- 
fore and afterwards, so as to display his small, white hand. 

“To business,” he then continued. “To conversation. 
You have shown yourself more free of si)eech than body, 
sir.” 

“I have used the freedom of telling you, what you know 
yourself to be. You know yourself, as we all know you, 
to be far worse than that.” 

“Add, always, a genth*mnn, and it’s no matter. Except 
in that regard, we are all alike. For example: you 
couldn’t for your life be a gentleman; I couldn’t for my 
life be oth(^rwise. How great the difference ! Let us go 
on. Words, sir, never influence the course of tlie cards, or 
the course of the dice. Do you know that? You do? I 
also play a game, and words are without power over it.” 

Now that he was confronted with (Aavalletto, and knew 
that his story was known — whatever thin disguise he had 
worn, he dropped; and faced it out, with a bare face, as 
the infamous wretch he was. 

“No, my son,” he resumed, with a snap of his fingers. 
“ I play my game to the end in spite of words; and Death 
of my Body and Death of my Soul! I’ll win it. You 
want to know why I played this little trick tliat you have 
interrupted? Know then that I had, and that I have — do 
you understand me? have — a commodity to sell to my lady 
your respectable mother. I described my precious com- 
modity, and fixed my price. Touching the bargain, your 
admirable mother was a little too calm, too stolid, too im- 
movable and statue-like. In fine, your admirable mother 
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vexed me. To make variety in my position, and to amuse 
myself — what! a gentleman must be amused at somebody’s 
expense ! — I conceived the happy idea of disappearing. An 
idea, see you, that your characteristic mother and my 
Flintwinch would have been well enough pleased to exe- 
cute. Ah! Bah, bah, bah, don’t look as from high to 
low at me! I repeat it. Well enough pleased, excessively 
enchanted, and with all their hearts ravished. How 
strongly will you have it? ” 

lie threw out the lees of his glass on the ground, so that 
they nearly spattered Cavalletto. This seemed to draw his 
attention to him anew. He set down his glass and said : 

“ I’ll not fill it. What! I am born to be served. Come 
then, you Cavalletto, and fill!” 

The little man looked at Clennam, whose eyes were oc- 
cupied with Rigaud, and, seeing no proliibition, got up 
from the ground, and poured out from the bottle into the 
glass. The blending, as he did so, of his old submission 
with a sense of something humorous; the striving of that 
with a certain smouldering ferocity, which might have 
flasluid fire in an instant (as the born gentleman seemed to 
think, fur he had a wary eye upon him); and the easy 
yielding of all, to a good-natured, careless, predominant 
propensity to sit down on the ground again; formed a very 
I'emarkable com lunation of character. 

“Tliis happy idea, bravo sir,” Iligaud resumed after 
drinking, “ was a ha])i>y idea for several reasons. It 
amused me, it worried your dear mama and my Flintwinch, 
it caused you agonies (my temi.s for a lesson in politeness 
towards a gentleman), and. it suggested to all the amiable 
persons interested that your entirely devoted is a man to 
fear. By Heaven, ho is a man to fear! Beyond this; it 
might have restored her wit to my lady your mother- — 
might, under the pressing little suspicion your wisdom has 
recognised, have persuaded her at last to announce, cov- 
ertly, in the journals, that the difficulties of a certain con- 
tract would 1)0 removed by the appearance of a certain im- 
portant party to it. Perhaps yea, perhaps no. But, that 
you have interrupted. Now, what is it you say? What is 
it you want? ” 

Never had Clennam felt more acutely tliat he was a pris- 
oner in bonds, than when lie saw this man before him, and 
could uot accompany him to his mother’s house. All the 
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undiscemible difficulties and dangers he had ever feared 
were closing in, when he could not stir hand or foot. 

“Perhaps, my friend, philosopher, man of virtue, Im- 
becile, what you will; perhaps,” said Rigaud, pausing in 
his drink to look out of his glass with his horrible smile, 
“you would have done better to leave me alone? ” 

“No! At least,” said Clennam, “you are known to be 
alive and unharmed. At least you cannot escape from 
these two witnesses; and they can produce you before any 
public authorities, or before hundreds of people I ” 

“But will not produce mo before one,” said Kigaud, 
snapping his fingers again with an air of trimphant menace. 
“ To the Devil with your witnesses ! To tlio Devil with 
your produced ! To the Devil with yourself ! What! Do 
I know what I know, for that? Have I my commodity on 
sale, for that? Bah, poor debtor ! You have interrupted 
my little project. Let it pass. How then? What re- 
mains? To you, nothing; to me, all. Produce me! Is 
that what you want? I will produce myself, only too 
quickly. Contrabandist! Give me pen, ink, and paper.” 

Cavalletto got up again as before, and laid them before 
him in his former manner. Rigaud, after some villainous 
thinking and smiling, wrote and read aloud as follows : 

“To Mrs. Clenxam. 

“ Wait answer, 

“PrISOK of THK MARSlUtSRA. 

“ At the apartment of tour son. 

“Dear Madam, 

“ I am in despair to be informed to-day by our 
prisoner here (who has had the goodness to employ spies to 
seek me, living for politic reasons in retirement), that you 
have had fears for my safety. 

“Re-assure yourself, dear madam. I am well, I am 
strong and constant. 

“ With the greatest impatience I should fly to your house, 
but that I foresee it to be possible, under the circum- 
stances, that you will not yet have had quite definitively ar- 
ranged the little proposition I have had the honour to submit 
io you. I name one week from this day, for a last final 
visit on my part; when you will unconditionally accept it 
or reject it, with its train of consequences. 
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“I suppress my ardour to embrace you and achieve this 
interesting business, in order that you may have leisure to 
adjust its details to our perfect mutual satisfaction. 

“ In the meanwhile, it is not too much to propose (our 
prisoner having deranged my housekeeping), that my ex- ' 
penses of lodging and nourishment at an hotel shall be paid 
by you. 

“ Receive, dear madam, the assurance of my highest and 
most distinguished consideration. 

“Rioaud Blakdois. 

“ A thousand friendships to that dear Flintwinch. 

“I kiss the hands of Madame F.” 

When he had finished this epistle, Rigaud folded it, and 
tossed it with a flourish at Cleniiam’s feet. “Hola you! 
Apropos of producing, let somel)ody produce that at its ad- 
dress, and produce the answer here.” 

“Cavalletto,” said Artlmr. “Will you take this fel- 
low’s letter? ” 

But, Caval lotto’s singificant finger again expressing that 
hi.s post was at the door to keep watch over Rigaud, now 
he had found him with so much trouble, and that the duty 
of his post was to sit on the floor backed up by the door, 
looking at Rigaud and holding his own ankles, — Signor 
Banco once more volunteered. His services being accepted, < 
Cavalletto suffered the door to open barely wide enough 
to admit of his squeezing himself out, and immediately 
shut it on him. 

“Touch me with a finger, touch me with an epithet, 
question my superiority as I sit here drinking my wine at 
my pleasure,” said Rigaud, “and 1 follow the letter and 
cancel my week’s grace. You wanted me? You have got 
me ! How do you like me? ” 

“You know,” returned Clennam, with a bitter sense of 
his helplessness, “ that when 1 sought you, I was not a 
prisoner.” 

“To the Devil with you and your prison,” retorted 
Rigaud, leisurely, as he took from his pocket a case con- 
taining the materials for making cigarettes, and employed 
his facile hands in folding a few for present use; “ I care ^ 
for neither of you. Contrabandist! Alight.” 

Again Cavalletto got up, and gave him what he wanted. 
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There had been something dreadful in the noiseless skill 
of his cold, white hands, with the fingers lithely twisting 
about and twining one over another like serpents. Clen- 
nam could not prevent himself from shuddering inwardly, 
as if he had been looking on at a nest of those creatures. 

“Ilola, Pig!” cried Kigaud, with a noisy stimulating 
cry, as if Cavalletto were an Italian horse or mule. 
“ What ! The infernal old jail was a respectable one to 
this. There was dignity in tlie bars and stones of that 
place. It was a prison for men. But this? Bah ! A hos- 
pital for imbeciles ! ” 

He smoked his cigarette out, with his ugly smile so fixed 
upon his face, that lie looked as though he were smoking 
with his drooping beak of a nose, rather than his mouth; 
like a fancy in a weird picture. When he had lighted a 
second cigarette at the still burning end of the first, he said 
to Clennam : 

“ One must pass the time in the madman’s absence. One 
must talk. One can’t drink strong wine all day long, or I 
would have another bottle. She’s handsome, sir. Though 
not exactly to my taste, still, by the Thunder and the 
Lightning! handsome. I felicitate you on yorir admira- 
tion.” 

“ I neither know nor ask,” said Clennam, “ of whom you 
speak.” 

“ Della bella Gowana, sir, as they say in Italy. Of the 
Gowan, the fair Gowau.” 

“Of whose husband you were the — follower, I think?” 

“ Sir? Follower? You are insolent. The friend.” 

“ Do you sell all your friends? ” 

Bigaud took his cigarette from his mouth, and eyed 
him with a momentary revelation of surprise. But, he 
put it between his lips again, as he answered with cool- 
ness: 

“ I sell anything that commands a price. How do your 
lawyers live, your politicians, your intriguers, your men of 
the Exchange? How do you live? How do you come here? 
Have you sold no friend? Lady of mine ! I rather think, 
yes!” 

Clennam turned away from him towards the window, and 
sat looking out at the wall. 

“Effectively, sir,” said Rigaud, “Society sells itself 
and sells me ; and I sell Society. I perceive you have ac- 
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quaintance with another lady. Also handsome. A strong 
spirit. Let us see. How do they call her? Wade.” 

He received no answer, but could easily discern that he 
had hit the mark. 

“Yes,” he went on, “that handsome lady and strong 
spirit addresses me in the street, and I am not insensible. 
I respond. That handsome lady and strong spirit does me 
the favour to remark, in full confidence, ‘ I have my curi- 
osity, and I have my chagrins. You are not more than or- 
dinarily honourable, perhaps? ’ I announce myself, ‘ Mad- 
am, a gentleman from the birth, and a gentleman to the 
death; but not more than ordinarily honourable. I despise 
such a weak fantasy. ’ Tliereupon she is pleased to com- 
pliment. ‘ The difference between you and the rest is,’ she 
answers, ‘that you say so.’ Foi’, she knows Society. I 
accept her congratulations with gallantry and politeness. 
Politeness and little gallantries are inseparable from my 
character. She then makes a proposition, which is, in 
effect, that she has seen us much together; that it appears 
to her that I am for the passing time the cat of the house, 
the friend of the family; that her curiosity and her cha- 
grins awaken the fancy to be acquainted with their move- 
ments, to know the manner of their life, how the fair 
Gowana is beloved, how the fair Gowana is cherished, and 
so on. She is not rich, but offers such and such little rec- 
ompenses for the little cares and derangements of such 
services; and I graciously — to do everything graciously is a 
part of my character — consent to accept them. O yes! So 
goes the world. It is the mode.” 

Though Clennani’s back was turned while he spoke, and 
thenceforth to the end of the interview, ho kept those glit- 
tering eyes of his that were too near together, upon him, 
and evidently saw in the very carriage of the head, as he 
passed, with his braggart recklessness, from danse to 
clause of what he said, that he was saying nothing which 
Clennara did not already know. 

“ Whoof ! The fair Gowana! ” he said, lighting a third 
cigarette with a sound as if his lightest breath could blow 
her away. “ Charming, but imprudent! For it was not 
well of the fair Gowana to make mysteries of letters from 
old lovers, in her bedchamber on the mountain, that her 
husband might not see them. No, no. That was not well. 
Whoof ! The Gowana was mistaken there.” 
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“I earnestly hope,” cried Arthur aloud, “that Pancks 
may not be long gone, for this man’s presence pollutes the 
room.” 

“Ay! But he’ll flourish here, and everywhere,” said 
Bigaud, with an exulting look and snap of his fingers. 
“He always has; he always will!” Stretching his body 
out on the only three chairs in the room besides that on 
which Clennam sat, he sang, smiting himself on the breast 
as the gallant personage of the song : 

“ Who passes by this road so late? 

Compagnon de la Majolainel 
Who passes by this road so late? 

Always gay 1 ” 

Sing the Refrain, Pig! You could sing it once, in an- 
other jail. Sing it ! Or, by every Saint who was stoned to 
death, I’ll be affronted and compromising; and then some 
people who are not dead yet, had better have been stoned 
along with them ! 

“Of all the king’s knights 'tis the flower, 

Compagnon de la Majolainel 
Of all the king’s knights ’tis the flower, 

Always gay 1 ” 

Partly in his old habit of submission, partly because his 
not doing it might injure his benefactor, and partly because 
he would as soon do it as anything else, Cavalletto took up 
the Befrain this time. Bigaud laughed, and fell to smok- 
ing with his eyes shut. 

Possibly another quarter of an hour elapsed before Mr. 
Pancks’s step was heard upon the stairs, but the interval 
seemed to Clennam insupportabJy long. His step was at- 
tended by another step; and when Cavalletto opened the 
door, he admitted Mr. Pancks and Mr. Flintwinch. The 
latter was no sooner visible, than Bigaud rushed at him 
and embraced him boisterously. 

“ How do you find yourself, sir? ” said Mr. Flintwinch, 
as soon as he could disengage himself, which he struggled 
to do with very little ceremony. “ Thank you, no; I don’t 
want any more.” This was in reference to another menace 
of affection from his recovered friend. “Well, Arthur. 
You remember what I said to you about sleeping dogs and 
missing ones. It’s come true, you see.” 
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He was as imperturbable as ever, to all appearance, and 
nodded his head in a moralising way as he looked round the 
room. 

“And this is the Marshalsea prison for debt! ” said Mr. 
Flintwinch. “ Hah ! you have brought your pigs to a very 
indifferent market, Arthur.” 

If Arthur had patience, Rigaud had not. He took his 
little Flintwinch, with fierce playfulness, by the two lappels 
of his coat, and cried : 

“ To the Devil with the Market, to the Devil with the 
Pigs, and to the Devil with the Pig-Driver ! Now 1 Give 
me the answer to my letter.” 

“ If you can make it convenient to let go a moment, sir,” 
returned Mr. Flintwinch, “ I’ll first hand Mr. Artlwr a lit- 
tle note that I have for him.” 

He did so. It was in his mother’s maimed writing, on 
a slip of paper, and contained only these words. 

“I hope it is enough that you have ruined yourself. 
Rest contented without more ruin. Jeremiah Flintwinch 
is my messenger and representative. Your affectionate 
M. C.” 

Clennam read this twice, in silence, and then tore it to 
pieces. Rigaud in the meanwhile stepped into a chair, and 
sat himself on the back, with his feet upon the seat. 

“Now, Beau Flintwinch,” he said, when he had closely 
watched the note to its de.struction, “the answer to my 
letter? ” 

“ Mrs. Clennam did not write it, Mr. Blandois, her hands 
being cramped, and she thinking it as well to send it ver- 
bally by me.” Mr. Flintwinch screwed this out of himself, 
unwillingly and rustily. “ She sends her compliments, and 
says she doesn’t on the whole wish to term you unreason- 
able, and that she agrees. But without prejudicing the ap- 
pointment that stands for this day week.” 

Monsieur Rigaud, after indulging in a fit of laughter, 
descended from his throne, saying, “ Good ! I go to seek 
an hotel ! ” But, there his eyes encountered Cavalletto, 
who was still at his post. 

“ Come, Pig,” he added. “ I have had you for a follower 
against my will; now. I’ll have you against yours. 1 tell 
you, my little reptiles, I am born to be served. I demand 
the service of this contrabandist as my domestic, until this 
day week.” 
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In answer to Cavalletto’s look of inquiry, Clennam made 
Mm a sign to go; but he added aloud, ‘^unless you are 
afraid of him.” Cavalletto replied with a very emphatic 
finger-negative. ^^No, master, I am not afraid of him, 
when I no more keep it secrettementally that he was once 
my comrade.” Rigaud took no notice of either remark, 
until he had lighted his last cigarette and was quite ready 
for walking. 

“Afraid of him,” he said then, looking round upon them 
all. “ Whoof ! My children, my babies, my little dolls, 
you are all afraid of him. You give him his bottle of wine 
here; you give him meat, drink, and lodging there; you 
dare not touch him with a finger or an epithet. No. It 
is his character to triumph! Whoof! 

“ Of all the king's knights he’s the flower, 

And he’s always gay I ” 

With this adaptation of the Refrain to himself, he stalked 
out of the room, closely followed by Cavalletto, whom per- 
haps he had pressed into his service because ho tolerably 
well knew it would not be easy to get rid of him. Mr. 
Flintwinch, after scraping his chin, and looking about with 
caustic disparagement of the Pig-Market, nodded to Ar- 
thur, and followed. Mr. Pancks, still penitent and de- 
pressed, followed too; after receiving with great attention 
a secret word or two of instructions from Arthur, and 
whispering back that he would see this affair out, and 
stand by it to the end. The prisoner, with the feeling that 
he was more despised, more scorned and repudiated, more 
helpless, altogether more miserable and fallen, than before, 
was left alone again. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

A PI^A IN THE MARSHAI.SEA. 

Haggard anxiety and remorse are bad companions to be 
barred up with. Brooding all day, and resting very little 
indeed at night, will not arm a man against misery. Kext 
morning, Clennam felt that his health was sinking, as his 
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spirits had already sunk, and that the weight under which 
he bent was bearing him down. 

Night after night, he had risen from his bed of wretched- 
ness at twelve or one o’clock, and had sat at his window 
watching the sickly lamps in the yard, and looking upward 
for the first wan trace of day, hours before it was possible 
that the sky could show it to him. Now, when the night 
came, he could not even persuade himself to undress. 

For, a burning restlessness set in, an agonised impatience 
of the prison, and a conviction that he was going to break 
his heart and die there, which caused him indescribable suf- 
fering. His dread and hatred of the place became so in- 
tense tiiat he felt it a labour to draw his breath in it. The 
sensation of being stifled sometimes so overpowered him, 
that he would stand at the window holding his throat and 
gasping. At the same time, a longing for other air, and a 
yearning to be beyond the blind blank wall, made him feel 
as if he must go mad with the ardour of the desire. 

Many other prisoners had had experience of this condi- 
tion before him, and its violence and continuity had worn 
themselves out in their cases, as they did in his. Two 
nights and a day exhausted it. It came back by fits, but 
those grew fainter and returned at lengthening intervals. 
A desolate calm succeeded; and the middle of the week 
found him settled do-wn in the despondency of low, slow 
fever. 

With Cavalletto and Pancks away, he had no visitors to 
fear but Mr. and Mrs. Plornish. His anxiety, in reference 
to that worthy pair, w as that they should not come near 
him; for, in the morbid state of his nerves, he sought to 
be left alone, and spared the being seen so subdued and 
weak. He wrote a note to Mrs. Plornish representing him- 
self as occupied with his affairs, and bound by the neces- 
sity of devoting himself to them, to remain for a time even 
without the pleasant interruption of a sight of her kind 
face. As to Yoimg John, who looked in daily at a certain 
hour, when the turnkeys were relieved, to ask if he could 
do anything for him; he always made a pretence of being 
engaged in writing, and to answer cheerfully in the nega- 
tive. The subject of their only long conversation had never 
been revived between them. Through all these changes 
of unhappiness, however, it had never lost its hold on 
Clennam’s mind. 
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The sixth day of the appointed week was a moist, hot, 
misty day. It seemed as though the prison’s poverty, and 
shabbiness, and dirt, were growing, in the sultry atmos- 
phere. With an aching head and a weary heart, Clennam 
had watched the miserable night out, listening to the fall 
of rain, on the yard pavement, thinking of its softer fall 
upon the country earth. A blurred circle of yellow haze 
had risen up in the sky in lieu of sun, and he had watched 
the patch it put upon his wall, like a bit of the prison’s 
raggedness. He had heard the gates open; and the badly 
shod feet that waited outside shuffle in ; and the sweeping, 
and pumping, and moving about, begin, which commenced 
the prison morning. So ill and faint, that he was obliged 
to rest many times in the process of getting himself 
washed, he had at length crept to his chair by the open 
window. In it he sat dozing, Avhile the old woman who ar- 
ranged his room went through her morning’s work. 

Light of head with want of sleep and Avant of food (Iiis 
appetite, and CA^enhis sense of taste, having for.saken him), 
he had been tAvo or three times conscious, in the night, of 
going astray. He had heard fragments of tunes and songs, 
in the warm wind, which he knew had no existence. Noav 
that he began to doze in exhaustion, he heard them again; 
and voices seemed to address him, and he answered, and 
started. 

Dozing and dreaming, Avithout the power of reckoning 
time, so that a minute might have been an hour and an 
hour a minute, some abiding impression of a garden stole 
over him — a garden of flowers, Avith a damp Avarra wind 
gently stirring their scents. It required such a painful 
effort to lift his head for the purpose of inqxiiring into this, 
or inquiring into anything, that the impression appeared to 
have become quite an old and importunate one when he 
looked round. Beside the teacup on his table he saw, 
then, a blooming nosegay: a wonderful handful of the 
choicest and most lovely flowers. 

Nothing had ever appeared so beautiful in his sight. He 
took them up and inhaled their fragrance, and he lifted 
them to his hot head, and he put them down and opened 
his parched hands to them, as cold hands are opened to re- 
ceive the cheering of a fire. It was not until he had de- 
lighted in them for some time, that he wondered who had 
sent them; and opened his door to ask the woman who must 
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. have put them there, how they had come into her bands. 
But, she was gone, and seemed to have been long gone; for 
the tea she had left for him on the table was cold. He 
tried to drink some, but could not bear the odour of it; so 
he erCpt back to his chair by the open window, and put the 
flowers on the little round table of old. 

When the first faintness consequent on having moved 
about had left him, he subsided into his former state. One 
of the night-tunes was playing in the wind, when the door 
of his room seemed to 0])en to a light touch, and, after a 
moment’s paiise, a quiet figure seemed to stand there, with 
a black mantle on it. It seemed to draw the mantle off 
and drop it on the ground, and then it seemed to be his 
Little Horrit in her old, worn dress. It seemed to tremble, 
and to clasp its hands, and to smile, and to burst into tears. 

He roused himself, and cried out. And then he saw, in 
the loving, pitying, sorrowing, dear face, as in a mirror, 
how changed he wms; and she came towards him; and with 
her hands laid on his breast to keep him in his chair, and 
with her knees upon the floor at his feet, and with her lips 
raised up to kiss him, and with her tears dropping on him 
as the rain from Heaven had dropped upon the flowers, 
Little Don it, a living presence, called him by his name. 

“O, my best friend! Dear Mi% Clennam, don’t let me 
see you weep! Unless you weep with pleasure to see me. 
I hope you do. Your own poor child come back ! ” 

So faithful, tender, and unspoiled by Fortune. In the 
sound of her voice, in the light of her eyes, in the touch of 
her hands, so Angelically comforting and trae ! 

As he embraced her, she said to him, “They never told 
me you were ill,” and drawing an arm softly round his 
neck, laid his head upon her bosom, put a hand upon his 
head, and resting her cheek upon that hand, nursed him as 
lovingly, and God knows as innocently, as she had nursed 
her father in that room when she had been but a baby, 
needing all the care from others that she took of them. 

When he could speak, he said, “ Is it possible that you 
have come to me? And in this dress? ” 

“ I hoped you would like me better in this dress than 
any other. I have always kept it by me, to remind me : 
though I wanted no reminding. I am not alone, you see. 
I have brought an old friend with me.” 

Loc^dng round, he saw Maggy in her big cap which had 
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been long abandoned, with a basket on her arm as in the 
bygone days, chuckling rapturously. 

It was only yesterday evening that I came to London 
with my brother. I sent round to Mrs. Plomish almost 
as soon as we arrived, that I might hear of you and let you 
know I had come. Then I heard that you were here. Did 
you happen to think of me in the night? I almost believe 
you must have thought of me a little. I thought of you so 
anxiously, and it appeared so long to morning. 

I have thought of you he hesitated what to call 

her. She perceived it in an instant. 

^^You have not spoken to me by my right name yet. 
You know what my riglit name always is with you.^^ 

‘^I have thought of you, Ijittle Dorrit, every day, every 
hour, every minute, since I have been here.^^ 

“ Have you? Have you? 

He saw the bright delight of her face, and the flush that 
kindled in it, with a feeling of shame. He, a broken, 
bankrupt, sick, dishonoured prisoner. 

I was here, before the gates were opened, but I was 
afraid to come straight to you. I should have done you 
more harm than good, at first; for the prison was so fa- 
miliar and yet so strange, and it brought back so many re- 
membrances of my poor father, and of you too, that at first 
it overpowered me. But, we went to Mr. Chivery before 
we caJiie to the gate, and lie brought us in, and got John’s 
room for us — my poor old room, you know — and we waited 
there a little. I brought the flowers to the door, but you 
didn’t hear me.” 

She looked something more womanly than when she had 
gone away, and the ripening touch of the Italian sun was 
visible upon her face. But, otherwise she was quite un- 
changed. The same deep, timid earnestness that he had 
always seen in her, and never without emotion, he saw 
still. If it had a new meaning that smote him to the 
heart, the change was in his xierception, not in her. 

She took off her old bonnet, hung it in the old place, and 
noiselessly began, with Maggy’s help, to make his room as 
fresh and neat as it could be made, and to sprinkle it with 
a pleasant-smelling water. When that was done, the 
basket, which was filled with grapes and other fruit, was 
unpacked, and all its contents were quietly put away. 
When that was done, a moment’s whisper dispatched 
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Maggy to dispatch somebody else to fill the basket again; 
which soon came back replenished with new stores, from 
which a present provision of cooling drink and jelly, and a 
prospective supply of roast chicken and wine and water, 
were the first extracts. These various arrangements com- 
pleted, she took out her old needle-case to make him a cur- 
tain for his window; and thus, with a quiet reigning in the 
room, that seemed to diffuse itself through the else noisy 
prison, he found himself composed in his chair, with Little 
Dorrit working at his side. 

To see the modest head again bent down over its task, 
and the nimble fingers busy at their old work — though she 
was not so absorbed in it but that her compassionate eyes 
wore often raised to his face, and, when tliey drooped 
again, liad tears in them — to be so consoled and comforted, 
and to believe that all the devotion of this great nature was 
turned to him in his adversity, to pour out its inexhaustible 
wealth of goodness ii])on him, did not steady Clennam’s 
trembling voice or hand, or strengthen him in his weak- 
ness Yet, it inspired him with an inward fortitude, that 
rose with Ins love. And how dearly he loved her, now, 
what words can tell! 

As they sat side by side, in the shadow of the wall, the 
shadow fell like light upon him. She would not let him 
speak much, and he lay back in his chair, looking at her. 
Now and again, she would rise and give him the glass that 
he niiglit drink, or would smooth the resting-place of his 
head; then she would gently resume her seat by him, and 
IxMid over her work again 

The shadow moved wdth the sun, but she never moved 
from his side, except to wait U2)ou him. The sun went 
down, and she was still there. She had done her work 
now, and her hand, faltering on the arm of Ids chair since 
its last tending of him, was hesitating there yet. He laid 
his hand upon it, and it clasj^ed him with a trembling sup- 
plication. 

Dear Mr. Clennam, I must say something to you before I 
go. I have put it off from hour to hour, but I must say it.^^ 

I too, dear Little Dorrit. I have put off what I must 
say.^^ 

Slie nervously moved lier hand towards his lips as if to 
stop him; then it dropped, trembling, into its former place. 

I am not going abroad again. My brother is, but I am 
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not. He was always attached to me, and he is so grateful 
to me now — so much too grateful, for it is only because I 
happened to be with him in his illness — that he says I shall 
be free to stay where I like best, and to do what I like 
best. He only wishes me to be happy, he saj s.” 

There was one bright star shining in the sky. She looked 
up at it while she spoke, as if it were the fervent purpose 
of her own heart shining above her. 

“ You will understand, I dare say, without iny telling 
you, that my brother has come home to lind my dear fa- 
ther’s will, and to take possession of his ])roperty. He 
says, if there is a will, he is sure I shall be left rich; and 
if there is none, that he will make me so.” 

Tie would have spoken; but she put up her trembling 
hand again, and ho stopped. 

“ I have no use for money, I have no wish for it. It 
would be of no value at all to me, but for your sake. I 
could not be rich, and you here. I must always be much 
worse than poor, with you distressed. Will you let me 
lend you all I have? Will you let mo give it yon? Will 
you let me show you that I never have forgotten, that I 
never can forget, your protection of me when this was my 
home? Dear Mr. Clennam, make me of all the world the 
happiest, by saying Yes! Make me as happy as I caii be 
in leaving you here, by saying nothing to-night, and letting 
me go away with the hope that you will think of it kindly; 
and that for my sake — not for yours, for mine, for nobody’s 
but mine! — you will give me the greatest joy I can experi- 
ence on earth, the joy of knowing that I have been service- 
able to you, and that I have paid some little of the great 
debt of my affection and gratitude. I can’t say what I 
wish to say. I can’t visit you here where I have lived so 
long, I can’t think of you here where 1 have seen so much, 
and be as calm and comforting as I ought. My tears will 
make their way. I cannot keep them back. But pray, 
pray, pray, do not turn from your Little Dorrit, now, in 
your affliction ! Pray, pray, pray, I beg you and implore 
you with all my grieving heart, my friend — my dear! — 
take all I have, and make it a Blessing to me 1 ” 

The star had shone on her face until now, when her face 
sank upon his hand and her own. 

It had grown darker when he raised her iu his encircling 
arm, and softly answered her. 
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darling Little Dorrit. No, my child. I must not 
hear of such a sacrifice. Liberty and hope would be so 
dear, bought at sucli a price, that I could never support 
their weight, never bear the reproach of possessing them. 
But, with what ardent thankfulness and love I say this, I 
may call Heaven to witness ! 

And yet you will not let me be faithful to you in your 
affliction? 

^^Say, dearest Little Dorrit, and yet I will try to be 
faithful to you. If, in the bygone days when tins was 
your home and when this was your dress, I had understood 
myself (I speak only of myself) better, and had read the 
secrets of my own breast more distinctly; if, through my 
reserve and self-mistrust, I had discerned a light that I §ee 
brightly now when it has passed far away, and my weak 
footsteps can never overtake it; if I had then known, and 
told you that I loved and honoured you, not as the poor 
child I used to call you, but as a woman whose true hand 
would raise me high above myself, and make me a far hap- 
pier and better man; if I had so used the opportunity there 
is no recalling — as I wish I had, O I wish I had ! — and if 
something had kept us apart then, when I was moderately 
thriving, and when you were poor; I might have met your 
noble offer of your fortune, dearest girl, with other words 
than these, and still have blushed to touch it. But, as it 
is, I must never touch it, never ! 

She besought him, more pathetically and earnestly, with 
her little supplicatory liand, than she could have done in 
any words. 

“I am disgraced enough, my Little Dorrit. I must not 
descend so low as that, and carry you — so dear, so gener- 
ous, so good — down wuth me. God bless you, Goo re- 
ward you! It is past.^^ 

He took her in his arms, as if she had been his daughter. 

“ Always so much older, so much rouglier, and so much 
less worthy, even what I was must be dismissed by both of 
us, and you must see mo only as I am. I put this parting 
kiss upon your cheek, my child — who might have been 
more near to me, who never could have been more dear — a 
ruined man far removed from you, for ever separated from 
you, whose course is run, while yours is but beginning. I 
have not the courage to ask to be forgotten by you in my 
humiliation; but I ask to be remembered only as I am.” 
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The bell began to ring, warning visitors to depart. He 
took her mantle from the wall, and tenderly wrapped it 
round her. 

‘H)ne other word, my Little Dorrit. A hard one to me, 
but it is a necessary one. The time when you and this 
prison had anything in common, has long gone by. Bo you 
understand? 

“O! you will never say to nie/^ she cried, weeping bit- 
terly, and holding up her clasped hands in entreaty, ^^that 
I am not to come back any more! You will surely not de- 
sert me so ! ” 

‘‘I would say it, if I could; but I have not the courage 
quite to shut out this dear face, and abandon all hope of its 
rejum. But do not come soon, do not come often! This 
is now a tainted place, and I well know the taint of it 
clings to me. You belong to much brighter and better 
scenes. You are not to look back here, my Little Dorrit; 
you are to look away to very different and much happier 
paths. Again, God bless you in them ! God reward you ! 

Maggy, who had fallen into very low spirits, liei’o cried, 
^‘Oh get him into a liospital; do get him into a hospital. 
Mother! He’ll never look like his self again, if ho an’t 
got into a hospital. And then the little woman as was al- 
ways a spinning at her wheel, she can go to the cupboard 
with the Princess and say, what do you keep the Clucking 
there for? and then tlioy can take it out and give it to liim, 
and then all be happy ! ” 

The interruption was seasonabhi, for the bell luid nearly 
rung itself out. Again tenderly wrapping her mantle about 
her, and taking her on his arm (thougli, but for her visit, 
he was almost too weak to walk), Artlmr led Little Borrit 
down-stairs. She was the last visitor to ])ass out at the 
Lodge, and the gate jarDKl heavily and hopelessly upon 
her. 

With the funeral clang that it sounded into Arthur’s 
heart, his sense of weakness returned. It was a toilsome 
journey up-stairs to his room, and he re-entered its dark 
solitary precincts, in unutteraldo misery. 

When it was almost midnight, and the prison had long 
been quiet, a cautious creak came up tlie stairs, and a cau- 
tious tap of a key was given at liis door. It was Young 
John. He glided in, in his stockings, and held the door 
closed, while he spoke in a whisper. 
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, It^s against all rules, but T don^t mind, I was deter- 
mined to come through, and come to you.’’ 

What is the matter? ” 

^‘Nothing’s the matter, sir. I was waiting in the court- 
yard for Miss Dorrit when she came out. I thought you’d 
like some one to see that she was safe." 

‘‘Thank you, thank you! You took her home, John?" 

“ I saw her to her hotel. The same that Mr. Dorrit was 
at. Miss Dorrit walked all the way, and talked to me so 
kind, it quite knocked me over. Why do you think she 
walked instead of riding? " 

“I don’t know, John." 

“To talk about you. She said to me, ‘John, you was 
always lionourable, and if you’ll promise me that you will 
take care of him, and never let him want for help and com- 
fort when 1 am not there, my mind will be at rest so far.’ 
I promised her. And I’ll stand by you," said John Chiv- 
ery, “for ever!" 

Clonnam, much affected, stretched out his hand to this 
honest spirit. 

“Before I take it," said John, looking at it, without 
coming from the door, ‘‘guess what message Miss Dorrit 
gave me." 

Cleiinani shook his head. 

“ ‘ Tell him,’ ’’ repeated John, in a distinct, though quav- 
ering voice, “ ‘ that liis Little Dorrit sent him her undying 
love.’ Now it’s delivered. Have I been honourable, sir? " 

“Very, very!" 

“ Will you tell Miss Dorrit Tve been honourable, sir?" 

“ I will indeed." 

“There’s my hand, sir," said John, “and I’ll stand by 
you for ever ! " 

After a hearty squeeze, he disappeared with the same 
cautious creak upon the stair, crept shoeless over the pave- 
ment of the yard, and, locking the gates behind him, passed 
out into the front where he had left his shoes. If the same 
way had been paved with burning ploughshares, it is not 
at all improbable that John would have traversed it with 
the same devotion, for the same purpose* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CLOSING IN. 

The last day of the appointed week touched the bars of 
the Marsljalsea gate. Black, all night, since the gate had 
clashed upon Little Dorrit, its iron stripes were turned by 
the e^rly-glowing sun into stripes of gold. Far aslant 
across the city, over its jumbled roofs, and thro\igh the 
open tracery of its church towers, struck the long bright 
rays, bars of tlie prison of this lower world. 

Throughout the day, the old house Avitliin the gateway 
remained untroubled by any visitors. But, when the sun 
was low, three men turned in at the gateway and made for 
the dilapidated house. 

Eigaud was the first, and walked by himself, smoking. 
Mr. Baptist was the second, and jogged close after him, 
looking at no other object. Mr. Fancies was the third, and 
carried his hat under his arm for the liberation of his res- 
tive hair; the weather being extremely hot. They all came 
together at the door-steps. 

“You pair of madmen!” said Eigaud, fiunug about. 
“Don’t go yet!” 

“ We don’t mean to,” said Mr. Pancks. 

Giving him a dark glance in acknowledgment of his 
answer, Eigaud knocked loudly. He had charged himself 
with drink, for the }ilaying out of his game, and was impa- 
tient to begui. He had hardly finished one long resound- 
ing knock, when he turned to the knocker again and l)egan 
another. That was not yet finished, when Jeremiah Flint- 
winch opened the door, and they all clanked into the stone 
hall. Eigaud, thrusting Mr. Flintwinch aside, proceeded 
straight up-stairs. His two attendants followed him, Mr. 
Flintwinch followed them, and they all came trooping into 
Mrs. Clennam’s quiet room. It was in its usual state; ex- 
cept that one of the windows was wide open, and Aftery 
sat on its old-fashioned window-seat, mending a stocking. 
The usual articles were on the little table; the usual dead- 
e.ued fire was in the grate; the bed had its usual pall upon 
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it; and the mistress of all sat on her black bier-like sofa^ 
propped up by her black angular bolster that was like the 
headsman’s block. 

Yet there was a nameless air of preparation in the room, 
as if it were strung up for an occasion. From what the 
room derived it — every one of its small variety of objects 
being in the fixed spot it had occupied for years — no one 
could liave said without looking attentively at its mistress, 
and that, too, with a previous knowledge of her face. Al- 
though her unchanging black dress was in every plait pre- 
cisely as of old, and her unchanging attitude was rigidly 
preserved, a very slight additional setting of her features 
and contraction of her gloomy forehead was so powerfully 
marked, that it marked everything about her. 

“ Who are these? ” she said, wouderingly, as the two at- 
tendants entered. “ What do these people want here? ” 

“ Who are these, dear madame, is it? ” returned Rigaud. 
“Faith, they are friends of your son the prisoner. And 
what do they want here, is it? Death, madame, I don’t 
know. You will do well to ask them.” 

“ You know you told us, at the door, not to go yet,” said 
Pancks. 

“ And you know you told me, at the door, you didn’t 
mean to go,” retorted Rigaud. “ In a word, madame, 
permit mo to present two spies of the prisoner’s — mad- 
men, but spies. If you wish them to remain here dur- 
ing our little conversation, say the word. It is nothing ta 
me.” 

“ Why should I wish them to remain here? ” said Mrs. 
Clennam. “ What have I to do with them? ” 

“Then, dearest madame,” said Rigaud, throwing himself 
into an arm-chair so heavily that the old room trembled, 
“you will do well to dismiss them. It is your affair. 
They are not my spies, not my rascals.” 

“ Harkl You Pancks,” said Mra. Clennam, bending her 
brows upon him angrily, “you Casby’s clerk! Attend to- 
your employer’s business and your own. Go. And take 
that other man with you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” returned Mr. Pancks, “lam glad 
to say I see no objection to our both retiring. We have 
done all we undertook to do for Mr. Clennam. His con- 
stant anxiety has been (and it grew worse upon him when 
he became a prisoner), that this agreeable gentleman should 
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be brought back here, to the place from which he slipped 
away. Here he is — brought back. And I will say,” added 
Mr. Pancks, ^*to his ill-looking face, that in my opinion 
the world would be no worse for his slipping out of it alto- 
gether.” 

Your opinion is not asked,” answered Mrs. Clennam. 
^^Go.” 

“ I am sorry not to leave you in better company, ma^aln,” 
said Pancks; ^^and sorry, too, that Mr. Clennam can^t be 
present. It’s my fault, that is.” 

“You mean his own,” she returned. 

“No, I mean mine, ma’am,” said Pancks, “for it was 
my misfortune to lead him into a ruinous investment.” 
(Mr, Pancks still clung to that word, and never said specu- 
lation.) “Though I can prove by figures,” added Mr. 
Pancks, with an anxious countenance, “that it ought to 
have been a good investment. I have gone over it since it 
failed, every day of my life, and it comes out — I’egarded as 
a question of figures — triumphant, Tlie present is not a 
time or place,” Mr. Pancks pursued, with a longing glance 
into his hat, where he kept his calculations, “for entering 
upon the figures; but the figures are not to bo disputed. 
Mr. Clennam ought to have been at tliis moment in his car- 
riage and pair, and I ought to have been wortli from three 
to five thousand pound.” 

Mr. Pancks put his hair erect with a general aspect of 
confidence, that could hardly have been surpassed if he had 
had the amount in his pocket. These incontrovertible fig- 
ures had been the occui)ation of every moment of Ids leisure 
since he had lost his money, and were destined to afford 
him consolation to the end of his days. 

“However,” said Mr. Pancks, “enough of that. Altro, 
old boy, you have seen the figures, and you know how they 
come out.” Mr. Baptist, who had not the slightest arith- 
metical power of compensating himself in this way, nodded, 
with a fine display of bri^it teeth. 

At whom Mr. Flintwinch had been looking, and to whom 
he then said : 

“Oh! It’s you, is it? I thouglit I remembered your 
face, but I wasn’t certain till I saw your teeth. Ah! yes, 
to be sure. It was this officious refugee,” said Jeremiah 
to Mrs. Clennam, “who came knocking at the door, on the 
night when Arthur and Chatterbox were here, and who 
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asked me a whole Catechism of questions about Mr. Blan- 
dois.^^ 

“ It is true/^ Mr. Baptist cheerfully admitted. And be- 
hold him, padrone ! I have found him consequentement- 
ally.’^ 

I shouldn’t have objected,” returned Mr. Elintwinch, 
^^to your having broken your neck, consequentement- 
ally.” 

‘‘And now,” said Mr. Pancks, whose eye had often 
stealthily wandered to the window-seat, and the stocking 
that was being mended there, “I’ve only one other word 
to say before 1 go. If Mr. Clennam was here — but unfor^ 
tunately, though lie has so far got the better of this fine 
gentleman as to return him to this place against Ins will, 
he is ill and in prison — ill and in prison, poor fellow — if 
he was luue,” said Mr. Pancks, taking one step aside 
towards the window-seat, and laying his right hand upon 
the sto(*king; “lie would say, ‘Affery, tell your dreams ! ’ ” 

Mr. Pancks held up his right forefinger between his nose 
and the stocking, with a ghostlj" air of warning, tunujd, 
steamed out, and tow(*d Mr. Ba])tist after him. The house- 
door wais heard to close upon them, their steps were heard 
passing over the dull pavement of the echoing court-yard, 
and still nobodj’^ had added a 'word. Jlrs. Clennam and 
Jeremiah had exchanged a look; and had then looked, and 
looked still, at Affery; who sat mending the stocking with 
great assiduity. 

“Come!” said Mr. Plintwinch at length, screwing him- 
self a curve or two in the direction of the window-seat, and 
rubbing the palms of his hands on his coat-tail as if he 
were preparing them to do something: “ Whatever has to 
be said among us, had better be begun to be said, without 
more loss of time. — So, Affery, iny woman, take yourself 
away ! ” 

lu a moment, Affery had thrown the stocking down, 
started up, caught hold of the wiudow-sill with her right 
hand, lodged herself upon the window-seat with her right 
knee, and was flourishing her left hand, beating expected 
assailants off. 

“No, I won’t, Jeremiah — no, I won’t — no, I won’t! I 
won’t go! I’ll stay here. I’ll hear all I don’t know, and 
say all I know. I will, at last, if I die for it. I will, I 
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Mr. Flintwinch, stiffening with indignation and amaze- 
ment, moistened the fingers of one hand at his lips, softly 
described a circle with them in the palm of the other hand, 
and continued with a menacing grin to screw himself in the 
direction of his wife; gasping some remark as he advanced, 
of which, in his choking anger, only the words, Such a 
dose ! were audible. 

Not a bit nearer, Jeremiah ! cried Affery, never ceas- 
ing to beat the air. Don’t come a; bit nearer to me, or 
I’ll rouse the neighbourhood! I’ll throw myself out of 
wjindow. I’ll scream Fire and Murder! I’ll wake the 
dead! Stop where you are, or I’ll make shrieks enough to 
wake the dead ! ” 

The determined voice of Mrs. Cleimam eohoed Stop ! 
Jeremiah had stopped already. 

“ It is closing in, Flintwinch. Let her alone. Affery, 
do you turn against me after these many years? ” 

‘‘1 do, if it’s turning against you to hear what I don’t 
know, and say what 1 know. I have broke out now, and I 
can’t go back. I am determined to do it. I will do it, 
I will, I will, I will ! If that’s turning against you, yes, I 
turn against both of you two clever ones. I told Arthur 
when he first come home, to stand up against you. I told 
him it was no reason, because I was afeard of my lifti of 
you, that he should be. All manner of things liave been 
a going on since then, and I won’t be run up by Jeremial], 
nor yet I won’t be dazed and scared, nor made a party to 1 
don’t know what, no more. I won’t, I won’t, I won’t! 
I’ll up for Arthur when he has nothing left, and is ill, and 
in prison, and can’t up for himself. I will, I will, I will 
I will! 

‘‘ How do you know, you heap of confusion,” nsktjd Mrs, 
Clennam sternly, that in doing what you are doing now, 
you are even serving Arthur? ” 

‘^I don’t know nothing rightly about anything,” said 
Affery; ^^and if ever you said a true word in your life, it’s 
when you call me a heap of confusion, for you two clever 
ones have done your most to make me siuih. You married 
me whether I liked it or not, and you’ve led me, pretty 
well ever since, such a life of dreaming and frightening as 
never was known, and what do you expect me to be but a 
heap of confusion? You wanted to make me such, and I 
am such; but I won’t submit no longer; no, I won’t, I 
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won’t, I won’t, I won’t She was still beating the air 
against all comers. 

After gazing at her in silence, Mrs. Clennam turned to 
Rigaucl. You see and hear this foolish creature. Do 
you object to such a piece of distraction remaining where 
she is?” 

‘M, niadame?” he replied, ^^do I? That’s a question 
for you.” 

‘‘I do not,” she said, gloomily. ‘‘There is little left to 
choose now. Rlintwinch, it is closing in.” 

Mr. riintwinch replied by directing a look of red ven- 
geance at his wife, and then, as if to pinion himself from 
falling upon her, screwed his crossed arms into the breast 
of liis waistcoat, and with his chin very near one of his 
elboY/s, stood in a corner, %vatching Rigaud in the oddest 
attitude. Eigaud for his part arose from his chair, and 
seated himself on the table, Yvith liis legs dangling. In 
this easy attitude, he met Mrs. Clennam’ s set face, with 
his moustache going up and his nose coming down. 

“ Madame, I am a gentleman ” 

“Of whom,” she inteiTupted in her steady tones, “I 
have heard disparagement, in connection with a French jail 
and an^aceusation of murder.” 

He kissed his hand to her, with his exaggerated gal- 
lantry. 

“ Perfectly. Exactly. Of a lady too ! What absurdity ! 
How incredible ! I had the honour of making a great suc- 
cess then; I ho])e to have the honour of making a great suc- 
cess now. I kiss your hands. Madame, I am a gentleman 
(I was going to observe), who when he saj^s, ‘ I will defi- 
nitely finish this or that affair at this present sitting,’ does 
definitely finish it. 1 announce to you, that we are arrived 
at our last sitting, on our little business. You do me the 
favour to follow, and to comprehend? ” 

She kept her eyes fixed upon him with a frown. “ Yes.” 

“ Further, I am a gentleman to whom mere mercenary 
trade-bargains are unknown, but to whom money is always 
acceptable as the means of pursuing his pleasures. You do 
me the favour to follow, and to comprehend? ” 

“ Scarcely necessary to ask, one would say. Y"es.” 

“ Further, I am a gentleman of the softest and sweetest 
disposition, but who, if trifled with, becomes enraged. 
Noble natures under such circumstances become enraged 
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I possess a noble nature. When the lion is awakened — that 
is to say, when I enrage — the satisfaction of my animosity 
is as acceptable to me as money. You always do me the 
favour to iollow, and to comprehend? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered, somewhat louder than before. 

“Do not let me derange you; pray be tranquil. I have 
said we are now arrived at our last sitting. Allow me to 
recall the two sittings w'e have held.” 

“It is not necessary.” 

“Death, inadame,” he burst out, “it’s my fancy! Be- 
sides, it clears the way. The first sitting was limited. I 
had the honour of making your acquaintance — of present- 
ing ray letter; I am a Knight of Industry, at your service, 
madame, but, my polished manners had won me so much 
of success, as a master of languages, among your com- 
])atriot3 who are as stiff as their own starch is to one an- 
other, but are ever ready to relax to a foreign gentleman of 
polished manners — and of observing one or two little 
things,” he glanced around the room and smiled, “ about 
this honourable house, to know which was necessary to as- 
sure me, and to convince me, that I had the distinguished 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of the lady I sought. 
I achieved this. I gave my word of honour to our dear 
Flintwinch, that I would return. I gracefully departed.” 

Her face neither acquiesced nor demurred. 5^he*.sam0 
when he paused and when he spoke, it as yet showed him 
always the one attentive frown, and the dark revelation be- 
fore mentioned of her being nerve/l for the occasion. 

“ I say, gracefully departed, because it was graceful to 
retire without alarming a lady. To be morally graceful, 
not less than physically, is a part of the character of 
Eigaud Blandois. It was also politic, as leaving you, with 
something overhanging you, to expect me again with a lit- 
tle anxiety, on a day not named. But your slave is politic. 
By Heaven, madame, politic ! Let us return. On the day 
not named, I have again the honour to render myself at 
your house. I intimate that I have something to sell, 
which, if not bought, will compromise madame whom I 
highly esteem. I explain myself generally. I demand — I 
think it was a thousand pounds. Will you correct me? ” 

Thus forced to speak, she replied, with constraint, “ You 
demanded as much as a thousand pounds.” 

“ I demand at present, Two. Such are the evils of de- 
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lay. But to retum once more. We are not accordant; we 
diifer on that occasion. I am playful; playfulness is 
part of my amiable character. Playfully, I become as one 
slain and hidden. For, it may alone be worth half the 
sum, to madame, to be freed from the suspicions that my 
droll idea awakens. Accident and spies intermix them- 
selves against my playfulness, and spoil the fruit, perhaps 
— who knows? only you and Flintwinch — when it is just 
ripe. Thus, madame, I am here for the last time. Listen ! 
Definitely the last.” 

As he struck his straggling boot-heels against the flap of 
the table, meeting her frown with an insolent gaze, lie be- 
gan to change his tone for a fiercer one. 

“Bah! Stop an instant! Let us advance by steps. 
Here is my Hotel-note to be paid, according to contract. 
Five minutes hence we may be at daggers’ points. I’ll 
not leave it till then, or you’ll cheat me. Pay it ! Oount 
me the money ! ” 

“ Take it from his hand and pay it, Flintwinch,” said 
^Irs. Cleniiam. 

He spirted it into Mr. Flintwinch’s face, when the old 
man advanccM^ to take it; and held forth his hand, repeat- 
ing noisily, “ Pay it ! Count it out ! Good money ! ” Jere- 
miah picked the bill up, looked at the total with a blood- 
shot eye, took a small canvas bag from his pocket, and told 
the amount into his hand. 

lligaud chinked the money, weighed it in his hand, threw 
it up a little way and caught it, chinked it again. 

“The sound of it, to the bold Bigaud Blandois, is like 
the taste of fresh meat to the tiger. Say, then, madame. 
How much? ” 

He turned upon her suddenly, with a menacing gesture 
of the weighted hm^ that plenched the money, as if he 
were going to strike her with it. 

“I tell you again, as I told you before, that we are 
not rich here, as you suppose us to be, and that your 
demand is excessive. I have not the present means of 
complying with such a demand, if I had ever so great an 
inclination.” 

“If!” cried Bigaud. “Hear this lady with her If! 
Will you say that you have not the inclination? ” 

“ I will say what presents itself to me, and not what 
presents itself to you.” 

26 
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“ Say it then. As to the inclination. Quick I Come to 
the inclination, and I know what to do.^^ 

She was no quicker, and no slower, in her reply. It 
would seem that you have obtained possession of a paper — 
or of papers — which I assuredly have the inclination to 
recover.’^ 

liigaud, with a loud laugh, drummed his heels against 
the table, and chinked his luoiiey. I think so! I believe 
you there ! ” 

“The paper might be worth, to me, a sum of money. I 
cannot say how much, or how little.’^ 

“ What the Devil!’’ he asked savagel}^ “Xot after a 
week’s grace to consider? ” 

“No! 1 will not, out of my scanty means — for I tell 
you again, we are poor here, and not rich — I will not offer 
any price for a power that I do not know the worst and the 
fullest extent of. This is the third time of your hinting 
and threatening. You must speak explicitly, or you may 
go where you will, and do what you will. It is better to 
be torn to pieces at a spring, than to be a mouse at the 
caprice of such a cat.” 

He looked at her so hard with those eyes too near 
together, that the sinister siglit of each, crossing that of 
the other, seemed to make the bridge of his hooked nose 
crooked. After a long survey, he said, with the further 
setting-off of his infernal smile : 

“ You are a bold woman ! ” 

“I am a resolved woman.” 

“You always were. What? She always was; is it not 
so, iriy little Flintwinch? ” 

“ Flintwinch, say nothing to him. It is for him to say 
here, and now, all he can; or to go hence, and do all he 
can. You know this to be our determination. Leave him 
to his action on it.” 

She did not shrink under his evil leer, or avoid it. He 
turned it upon her again, but she remained steady at the 
point to which she had fixed herself. He got off the table, 
placed a chair near the sofa, sat down in it, and leaned 
an arm upon the sofa close to Jier own, wliich he touched 
with his hamd. Her face was ever frowning, attentive*, and 
settled. 

. “ It is your pleasure then, madame, that I shall relate a 
morsel of family history in this little family society,” said 
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Bigaud, with a warning play of his lithe fingers on her 
arm. “ I am something of a doctor. Let me touch your 
pulse.” 

She suffered him to take her wrist in his hand. Hold- 
ing it, he proceeded to say : 

“ A history of a strange marriage, and a strange moth- 
er, and a revenge, and a suppression. Aye, aye, aye? 

This pulse is beating curiously! It appears to me that it 
doubles while I touch it. Are these the usual changes of 
your malady, madame? ” 

There was a struggle in her maimed arm as she twisted 
it away, but there was none in her face. On his face there 
was his own smile. 

“ I have lived an adventurous life. I am an adventurous 
character. I have known many adventurers; interesting 
spirits — amiable society ! To one of them I oAve my knowl- 
edge, and my proofs — 1 repeat it, estimable lady — proofs 
— of the ravishing little family history 1 go to commence. 
You Avill be charmed Avith it. lUit, bah! T forget. One 
should name a history. Shall I name it the history of a 
house? But, bah, again. There are so many houses. Shall 
1 name it the history of this liouse? ” 

Leaning over the sofa, poised on tAvo legs of his chair 
and his left elboAv; that hand often tapping her arm, to 
beat his Avoids home; his legs crossed; his right hand 
sometimes arranging his hair, sometimes smoothing his 
moustache, sometimes striking his nose, ahvays threaten- 
ing her whatever it did; coarse, insolent, rapacious, cruel, 
and powerful; he jmrsued his narrative at his ease. 

“ In fine, then, I name it the history of this house. I 
commence it. There live here, let us suppose, an uncle and 
nepheAV. The uncle, a rigid old gentleman of strong force 
of character; the nephcAV, habitually timid, repressed, 
and under constraint.” 

Mistress Affery, fixedly attentive in the Avindow-seat, 
biting the rolled up end of her apron, and trembling from 
head to foot, here cried out, “ Jeremiah, keep off from me ! 
I’ve heerd in my dreams, of Arthur’s father and his uncle. 
He’s a talking of them. It Avas before my time here; but 
I’ve heerd in my dreams that Ai'thur’s father was a poor, 
irresolute, frightened chap, who had had everything but 
his orphan life scared out of him when ])e was young, and 
that he had no voice in the choice of his wife even, but his 
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uncle chose her. There she sits ! I heerd it in my dreams, 
and you said it to her own self. ” 

As Mr.. Flintwinch shook his fist at her, and as Mrs. 
Clennam gazed upon her, Rigaud kissed his hand to her. 

Perfectly right, dear Madame Flintwinch. You have 
a genius for dreaming.” 

don’t want none of your praises,” returned Affery. 
don’t want to have nothing at all to say to you. But 
Jeremiah said they was dreams, and I’ll tell ’em as 
such!” Here she put her apron in her mouth again, 
as if she were stopping somebody else’s mouth — perhaps 
Jeremiah’s, which was chattering with threats as if lie were 
grimly cold. 

Our beloved Madame Flintwinch,” said Rigaud, “de- 
veloping all of a sudden a fine susceptibility and spiritual- 
ity, is right to a marvel. Yes. So runs the history. 
Monsieur, the uncle, commands the nephew to marry. Mon- 
sieur says to him in effect, ‘ My nephew, I introduce to you 
a lady of strong force of character, like myself : a resolved 
lady, a stern lady, a lady who has a will that can break 
the weak to powder: a lady without pity, without love, 
implacable, revengeful, cold as the stone, but raging as the 
fire.’ Ah! what fortitude! Ah, what superiority of in- 
tellectual strength! Truly, a proud and noble cliaracter 
that I describe in the supposed words of Monsieur, the 
uncle. Ha, ha, ha! Death of my soul, I love the sweet 
lady! ’ 

Mrs. Clennam’ s face had changed. Tliere was a remark- 
able darkness of colour on it, and the brow was more con- 
tracted. “Madame, madame,” said Rigaud, tapping her 
on the arm, as if his cruel hand were sounding a musical 
instrument, “ I perceive I interest you. I perceive I awaken 
your sympathy. Let us go on ! ” 

The drooping nose and the ascending moustache had,, 
however, to be hidden for a moment wdtli the white hand, 
before he could go on; he enjoyed the effect he made, so 
much. 

“The nephew, being, as the lucid Madame Flintwinch 
has remarked, a poor devil who has had everything but 
his orphan life frightened and famished out of him — the 
nephew abases his head, and makes response : ^ My uncle, 
it is to you to command. Do as you will ! ’ Monsieur, the 
uncle, does as he will. It is what he always does. The 
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auspicious nuptials take place; the newly married come 
home to this charming mansion; the lady is received, let 
ps suppose, by Flintwinch. Hey, old intriguer? ” 

Jeremiah, with his eyes upon his mistress, made no re- 
ply. Rigaud looked from one to the other, struck his ugly 
nose, and made a duckling with his tongue. 

“ Soon, the lady makes a singular and exciting discovery. 
Thereupon, full of anger, full of jealousy, full of ven- 
g(^ance, she forms — see you, madame ! — a scheme of retribu- 
tion, the weight of which she ingeniously forces her crushed 
husband to bear himself, as well as execute upon her enemy. 
What sux^erior intelligence ! 

“ Keep off, Jeremiah ! cried the palpitating Affery, tak- 
ing her apron from her mouth again. “ But it was one of 
my dreams that you told her, when you quarrelled with 
her one winter evening, at dusk — there she sits and you 
looking at her — that she oughtn’t to have let Arthur, when 
he come home, suspect his father only; that she liad al- 
ways had the strength and the x>ower; and that she ought 
to have stood up more, to Arthur, for his father. It was 
ill the same dream wlicre you said to her that she was not 

not something, but I don’t know what, for she burst 

out tremendous and stoxixied you. You know the dream as 
well as I do. When you come down-stairs into the kitchen 
with the candle in your hand, and hitched my apron off 
my head. Wlien you told me I had been dreaming. When 
you wouldn’t believe the noises.” After this explosion 
Affery put her axiroii into her mouth again; always keeping 
her hand on the window-sill, and her knee on the window- 
seat, ready to cry out or jumi) out, if her lord and master 
approached. 

Bigaud had not lost a word of this. 

^^Ilaha!” ho cried, lifting his eyebrows, folding his 
arms, and leaning back in his chair. “ Assuredly, Madame 
Flintwincli is an oracle ! How shall we interpret the ora- 
cle, you and I, and the old intriguer? He said that you 

were not ? And you burst out and stox^ped him! 

What was it you were not? What is it you are not? Say 
then, madame ! ” 

Under this ferocious banter, she sat breathing harder, 
and her mouth was disturbed. Her lips quivered and 
opened, in spite of her utmost efforts to keep them still. 

Come then, madame I Speak, then ! Our old intriguer 
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said that you were not and you stopped him. He was 

going to say that you were not — what? I know already, 
but I want a little confidence from you. How, then? You 
are not what? ” 

She tried again to repress herself, but broke out vehe- 
mently, “Hot Arthur’s mother! ” 

“Good,” said Rigaud. “ You are amenable.” 

With the set expression of her face all torn away by the 
explosion of her passion, and with a bursting from every 
rent feature of the smouldering fire so long pent up, she 
cried out: “I will tell it myself! I will not hear it from 
your lips, and with the taint of your wickedness uj)on it. 
Since it must be seen, I will have it seen by the light I 
stood in. Not another word. Hear me! ” 

“ Unless you ai’e a more obstinate and more persisting 
woman than even I know you to bo,” Mr. Flintwincli inter- 
posed, “you had better leave Mr. Kigaud, Mr. BLandois, 
Mr, Beelzebub, to tell it in his own way. What does it 
signify when he knows all about it? ” 

“Ho does not know all about it.” 

“Ho knows all he cares about it,” Mr. Flintwincli testily 
urged. 

“ He does not know wic.” 

“ What do you suppose he cares for you, you conceited 
woman? ” said Mr. Flintwincli. 

“I tell you, Flintwincli, I will speak. I tell jmn, when 
it has come to this, I will tell it with my own lips, and 
will express myself throughout it. What! Have I suf- 
ered nothing in this room, no deprivation, no imprison- 
ment, that I should condescend at last to contemplate ray- 
self in such a glass as Can you see him? Canyon 

hear him? If your wife were a hundred times the ingrato 
that she is, and if I were a thousand times more hopeless 
than I am of inducing her to be silent if this man is si- 
lenced, I would tell it myself, lieforo I would bear llie tor- 
ment of the hearing it from him.” 

Rigaud pushed his chair a little back; pushed his legs 
out straight before him; and sat with his arms folded, over 
against her. 

“ You do not know what it is,” she went on, addressing 
him, “to be brought up strictly and straitly. I was so 
brought up. Mine was no light yotith of sinful gaiety and 
pleasure. Mine were days of wholesome repression, pun- 
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ishment., and fear. The corruption of our hearts, the evil 
of our ways, the curse that is upon us, the terrors that sur- 
round us— these were the themes of my childhood. They 
formed my character, and filled me with an abhorrence of 
evil-doers. When old Mr. Gilbert Clennam proposed his 
orphan nephew to my father for my husband, my father 
impressed upon me that his bringing-up had been, like 
mine, one of severe restraint. He told me, that besides 
the discipline his spirit had undergone, he had lived in a 
starved house, where rioting and gaiety were unknbwn, and 
where every day was a day of toil and trial like the last. 
He told me that he had been a man in years, long before 
his uncle had acknowledged him as one; and that from his 
school-days to that hour, his uncle’s roof had been a sanc- 
tuary to him from the contagion of the irreligious and dis- 
solute. When, within a twelvemonth of our marriage, I 
found my husband, at that time when my father spoke of 
him, to have sinned against the Lord and outraged me by 
holding a guilty creature in my place, was I to doubt that 
it had been appointed to me to make the discovery, and 
that it was appointed to me to lay the hand of punishment 
upon that c^’eature of perdition? Was I to dismiss in a 
moment — not my own wrongs — what was I ! but all the re- 
jection of sin, and all the war against it, in which I had 
been bred? ” 

She laid her wrathful hand upon the watch on the 
table. 

“No! ‘ Do not forget.’ The initials of those words are 
within here now, and were within here then. I was ap- 
pointed to find the old letter that referred to them, and 
that told me what they meant, and whose Avork they were, 
and why they were worked, lying with this watch in his 
seci’et drawer. But for that appointment, there would 
have been no discovery. ‘ Do not forgot. ’ It spoke to me 
like a voice from an angry cloud. Do not forget tho deadly 
sin, do not forget the appointed discovery, do not forget 
the appointed suffering. I did not forget. Was it my own 
wrong I remembered? Mine! I was but a servant and a 
minister. What power could I have had over them, but 
that they were bound in the bonds of their sin, and deliv- 
ered to me ! ” 

More than forty years had passed over the grey head of 
this determined woman, since the time she recalled. More 
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than forty years of strife and struggle with the whisper 
that, by whatever name she called her vindictive pride and 
rage, nothing through all eternity could change their na- 
ture. Yet, gone those more than forty years, and come 
this Nemesis now looking her in the face, she still abided 
by her old impiety — still reversed the order of Creation, 
and breathed her own breath into a clay image of her 
Creator. Verily, verily, travellers have seen many mon- 
strous idols in many countries; but, no human eyes have 
ever seed more daring, gross, and shocking images of the 
IMvine nature, than we creatures of the dust make in our 
own likenesses, of our own bad passions. 

‘‘When I forced him to give her up to me, by her name 
and place of abode, slie went on in her torrent of indigna- 
tion and defence; when I accused her, and she fell hid- 
ing her face at my feet, was it my injury that I asserted, 
were they my reproacdies that I poured upon her? Those 
who were appointed of old to go to wicked kings and ac- 
cuse them — were they not ministers and servants? And 
had not I, unworthy, and far-removed from them, sin to 
denounce? When she pleaded to mo her youth, and his 
wretched and hard life (that wms luu* i)hrase for the virtu- 
ous training he had belied), and the desecrated ceremony 

marriage there had seci*etly been between them, and the 
terrors of want and shame that had overwhelmed them 
both, when I was lirst appointed to be the instrument of 
their punishment, and the love (for she said the w'ord to 
me, down at my ieet)in which she had abandoned him and 
left him to me, was it my enemy that became my footstool, 
were they the words of wy wrath that made her shrink and 
quiver! Not unto me the strength be ascribed; not unto 
me the wringing of the expiation ! 

Many years had come, and gone, since she had had the 
free use even of her fingers; but, it was noticeable that she 
had already more than once struck her clenched hand vig- 
orously upon the table, and that when she said these words 
she raised her whole arm in the air, as though it had been 
a common action with her. 

“ And what was the repentance that was extorted from 
the hardness of her heart and the blackness of her deprav- 
ity? I, vindictive and implacable? It may seem so, to 
such as you who know no righteousness, and no appoint- 
ment except Satan^s. Laugh; but I will be known as I 
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know myself, and as Flintwinch knows me, though it is 
only to you and this half-witted woman.” 

Add, to yourself, madame,” said Rigaud. I have my 
little suspicions, that madame is rather solicitous to be jus- 
tified to herself.” 

It is false. It is not so. I have no need to be,” she 
said, with great energy and anger. 

“ Truly? ” retorted Rigaud. “ Hah ! ” 

I ask, what was the penitence, in works, that was de- 
manded of her? ‘You have a child; I have none. You 
love that child. Give him to me. He shall believe him- 
self to be iny son, and he shall be believed by every one to 
he niy son. To save you from exposure, his father shall 
swear never to see or coiumunicate with you more; equally 
to save him from being stripped by his uncle, and to save 
your child from being a beggar, you shall swear never to 
see or communicate witli either of them more. That done, 
and your present means, derived from my husband, re- 
nounced, I charge myself with your support. Y"ou may, 
with your place of retreat unknown, then leave, if you 
please, uncontradicted by mo, the lie that when you passed 
out of all knowledge but mine, you merited a good name ^ 
That was all. She had to sacrifice her sinful and shameful 
affections; no more. She was then free to bear her load of 
guilt in secret, and to break her heart in secret; and through 
such present misery (light enough for her, I think!) to pur- 
chase her redemption from endless misery, if she could. 
If, in this, 1 punished her here, did I not open to her a 
Avay hereafter? If she knew herself to be surrounded by 
insatiable vengeance and unquenchable fires, were they 
mine? If I threatened her, then and afterwards, with the 
terrors that encompassed her, did I hold them in my right 
hand? ” 

She turned the watch upon the table, and opened it, and, 
with an unsoftening face, looked at the worked letters 
within. 

“They did not forget. It is appointed against such 
offences that the offenders shall not be able to forget. If 
the preseaice of Arthur was a daily reproach to his father, 
and if the absence of Arthur was a daily agony to his 
mother, that was the just dispensation of Jehovah. As 
well might it be charged upon me, that the stings of an 
awakened conscience drove her mad, and that it was the 
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•will of the Disposer of all things that she should live so, 
many years. I devoted myself to reclaim the otherwise 
predestined and lost boy; to give him the reputation of an 
honest origin; to bring Mm up in fear and trembling, and 
in a life of practical contrition for the sins that were heavy 
on his head before his entrance into this condemned world. 
Was that a cruelty? Was I, too, not visited with conse- 
•quences of the original offence, in which I had no complic- 
ity? Arthur’s father and I lived no further apart, with 
half the globe between us, than when we were together in 
this house. He died, and sent this watch back to me, 
with its Do not forget. I do kot forget, though I do not 
read it as he did. I read, in it, that I was appointed to 
do these things. I have so read these three letters since I 
have had them lying on this table, and I did so read them, 
with equal distinctness, when they were thousands of 
miles away.” 

As she took the watch-case in her hand, with that new 
freedom in the use of her hand of which she showed no 
consciousness whatever^ bending her eyes upon it as if she 
were defying it to move her, Bigaud cried with a loud and 
contemptuous snapping of his fingers, “Come, madame! 
Time runs out. Come, lady of piety, it must be ! You can 
tell nothing I don’t know. Come to the money stolen, or 
I will! Death of my soul, I have had enough of your 
other jargon. Come straight to the stolen money! ” 

“ Wretch, that you are,” she answered, and now her 
hands clasped her head; “through what fatal error of 
Flintwinch’s, through what incompleteness on his ])art, 
who was the only other person helping in these things and 
trusted with them, tlirough whose and what bringing to- 
gether of the ashes of a burnt paper, you have become pos- 
sessed of that codicil, I know no more than how you ac- 
quired the rest of your power here ” 

“And yet,” interrupted Bigaud, “it is my odd fortune 
to have by me, in a convenient place that I know of, that 
same short little addition to the will of Monsieur Gilbert 
Clennam, written by a lady and witnessed by the same 
lady, and our old intriguer! Ah, bah, old intriguer, 
crooked little puppet! Madame, let us go on. Time 
presses. You or I to finish? ” 

“I!” she answered, with increased determination, if it 
were possible. “ I, because I will not endure to be shown 
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myself, and have myself shown to any one, with your hor- 
rible distortion upon me. You, with your practices of in- 
famous foreign prison and galleys, would make it the 
money that impelled me. It was not the money. 

^‘Bah, bah, bah! I repudiate, for the moment, my po- 
liteness, and say. Lies, lies, lies. You know you sup- 
pressed the deed, and kept the money. 

Not for the money’s sake, wretch ! ” She made a strug- 
gle as if she were starting up; even as if, in her vehemence, 
she had almost risen on her disabled feet. If Gilbert 
(Uennam, reduced to imbecility, at the point of death, and 
labouring under the delusion of some imaginary relenting 
towards a girl, of whom he had heard that his nephew had 
once had a fancy for her, which he had crushed out of him, 
and that she afterwards drooped away into melancholy and 
withdrawal from all who knew her — if, in that state of 
weakness, he dictated to me, whose life she had darkened 
with her sin, and who had been appointed to know her 
wickedness from her own hand and her own lips, a bequest 
meant as a recompense to her for supposed unmerited suf- 
fering; was there no difference between my spurning that 
injustice, and coveting mere money — a thing which you, 
and j^our comrades in the prisons, may steal from any 
one? ” 

“ Time presses, madame. Take care ! ” 

If this house was blazing from the roof to the ground,’’ 
she returned, ‘‘ I w’ould stay in it to justify myself, against 
my righteous motives being classed with those of stabbera 
and thieves.” 

liigaud snapped his fingers tauntingly in her face. “ One 
thousand guineas to the little beauty you slowly hunted to 
death. One thousand guineas to the youngest daughter her 
patron might have at fifty, or (if ho had none) brother’s 
youngest daughter, on her coming of ago, ‘ as the remem- 
brance his disinterestedness may like best, of his protection 
of a friendless young orphan girl.’ Two thousand guineas. 
What! You will never come to the money? ” 

^^Tliat patron,” slio was vehemently proceeding, when he 
checked her. 

Names! Call him Mr. Frederick Dorrit. No more 
evasions ! ” 

‘‘ That Frederick Dorrit was the beginning of it all. If 
he had not been a player of music, and had not kept, in 
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tliose days of his youth and prosperity, an idle house where 
singers, and players, and such-like children of Evil, turned 
their backs on the Light and their faces to the Darkness, 
she might have remained in her lowly station, and might 
not have been raised out of it to be cast down. But, no. 
Satan entered into that Frederick Dorrit, and counselled 
him that he was a man of innocent and laudable tastes who 
did kind actions, and that liere was a poor girl with a voice 
for singing music with. Then he is to have her taught. 
Then- Arthur’s father, wlio has all along been secretly 
pining in the ways of virtuous ruggedness, for those ac- 
cursed snares which are called the Arts, becomes acquainted 
with her. And so, a graceless orphan, training to be a 
singing girl, carries it, by that Frederick Dorrit’s agency, 
against me, and I am humbled and deceived! — Not 1, that 
is to say,” she added quickly, as colour flushed into her 
face; “a greater than I. What am I? ” 

Jeremiah Flintwinch, who had been gradually screwing 
himself towards her, and who was now very near her elbow 
without her knowing it, made a specially wry face of ob- 
jection when she said these words, and moreover twitched 
his gaiters, as if such pretensions were equivalent to little 
barbs in his legs. 

^‘Lastly,” shf3 continued, ^^for I am at the end of these 
things, and I will say no more of them, and you shall say 
no more of them, and all that remains will be to determine 
whether the knowledge of them can be kept among us who 
are here present; lastly, when I suppressed that paper, 
with the knowledge of Arthur’s father — ” 

^^But not with his consent, you know,” said Mr. Flint- 
winch. 

Who said with his consent? ” She started to find Jere- 
miah so near her, and drew back her head, looking at him 
with some rising distrust. “ You were often enough be- 
tween us, when he would have had mo produce it and I 
would not, to have contradicted me if I had said, with his 
consent. I say, when I suppressed that paper, I made no 
effort to destroy it, but kept it by me, hero in this house, 
many years. The rest of the Gilbert property being left 
to Arthur’s father, I could at any time, without unsettling 
more than the two sums, have made a pretence of finding 
it. But, besides that I must have supported such pretence 
by a direct falsehood (a great responsibility), I have seen 
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BO new reason, in all the time I have been tried here, to 
bring it to light. It was a rewarding of sin; the wrong 
result of a delusion. I did what I was appointed to do, 
and I have undergone, within these four walls, what I was 
appointed to undergo. When the paper was at last de- 
stroyed — as I thought — in my presence, she had long been 
dead, and her patron, Frederick Dorrit, had long been de- 
servedly ruined and imbecile. He liad no daughter. I 
had found the niece before then; and what I did for her 
was better for her, far, than the money of which she would 
have had no good.^^ She added, after a moment, as though 
she addressed the watch : She herself was innocent, and I 
might not have forgotten to relinquish it to l)er, at my 
death; and sat looking at it. 

“ Shall I recall something to you, worthy madame? ” said 
Rigaiid. ‘‘The little paper was in this house, on the 
night when our friend the prisoner — jail-comrade of my 
fioul — came home from foreign countries. Shall I recall 
yet something more to you? The little singing-bird that 
never was fledged, was long kept in a cage, by a guardian 
of your appointing, well-enough known to our old intriguer 
here. Shall we coax our old intriguer to tell us when he 
saw him last? ” 

“I’ll tell you!’’ cried Affery, unstopping her mouth. 
*‘T dreamed it, first of all my dreams. Jeremiah, if you 
come a-nigli me now, I’ll scream to be heard at St. Paul’s! 
The person as tliis man lias spoken of, was Jeremiah’s own 
twin brother; and he was here in the dead of the night, on 
the night when Arthur come home, and Jeremiah with his 
own hands give him this paper, along with I don’t know 
what more, and he took it away in an iron box — Helpf 
Murder! Save me from Jere-w/-ah! ” 

Mr. Flintwinch had made a run at her, but Rigaud had 
caught him in his arms midway. After a moment’s wrestle 
with him, Flintwinch gave up, and put liis hands in his 
pockets. 

“ What I ” cried Rigaiid, rallying him as he poked and 
jerked him back with his elbows. “ Assault a lady with 
such a genius for dreaming? Ha, ha, ha! Why, she’ll be 
a fortune to you as an exhibition. All that she dreams 
comes true. Ha, ha, ha! You’re so like him, Little Flint- 
winch. So like him, as I knew him (when I first spoke 
English for him to the host) in the Cabaret of the Three 
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Billiard Tables, in the little street of the high roofs, by 
the wharf at Antwerp ! Ah, but he was a brave boy to 
drink. Ah, but he was a brave boy to smoke ! Ah, but he 
' lived in a sweet bachelor-apartment — furnished, on the 
fifth ;:floor, above the wood and charcoal nierchant\s, and 
the dress-maker’s, and the chair-maker’s, and the maker of 
tubs — where I knew him too, and wliere, with his cognac 
and tobacco, he had twelve sleeps a day and one fit, until 
he had a fit too much, and ascended to the skies. Ha, ha, 
ha! What does it matter how I took possession of the pa- 
pers in his iron box? Perhaps he confided it t'> my hands 
for you, perhaps it was locked and my curiosity was piqued, 
perhaps ! suppressed it. Ha, ha, ha! What does it mat- 
ter, so that I have it safe? We are not particular here; 
hey, Flintwinch? We are not particular here; is it not so, 
madame? ” 

Retiring before him with vicious counter-jerks of his own 
elbows, Mr. Flintwinch had got back into his corner, where 
he now stood with his hands in his pockets, taking breath, 
and returning Mrs. Clennam’s stare. “Ila, ha, ha! But 
what’s this? ” cried Eigaud. ^‘It appears as if you don’t 
know, one the other. Permit me, Madame Clennam who 
suppresses, to present Monsieur Flintwinch who intrigues.” 

Mr. Flintwinch, unpocketing one of his hands to scrjipii 
his jaw, advanced a sti'p or so in that attitude, still return- 
ing Mrs. Olennaju’s look, and thus addresf^ed her; 

‘‘JSTow, I know w’hat you mean l)y opening your eyes so 
wide at me, but you needn’t take the trouble, because 
I don’t care for it. I’ve been telling you for how many 
years, that you’re one of the most opiniated and obstinate 
of women. That’s what ytm are. You call yourself hum- 
ble and sinful, but you are the most Bumptious of your sex. 
That’s what you are. I have told you, over and over again 
when we have had a tiff, that you wanted to make every- 
thing go down before you, but I wouldn’t go down before 
you — that you wanted to swallow up everybody alive, but 
I wouldn’t be swallowed up alive. Why didn’t you de- 
stroy the paper when you first laid hands upon it? I ad- 
vised you to; but no, it’s not your way to take advice. 
You must keep it forsooth. Perhaps you may carry it out 
at some other time, forsooth. As if I didn’t know better 
than that ! I think I see your pride carrying it out, with 
a chance of being suspected of having kept it by you. But 
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tliat’s the way you cheat yourself. Just as you cheat your- 
self into making out, that you didn^t do all this business 
teeause ypu were a rigorous woman, all slight, and spite, 
and power, and unforgiveness, but because you were a 
servant and a minister, and were appointed to do it. Who 
are you, tliat you should be appointed to do it? That may 
be your religion, but it’s my gammon. And, to tell you 
all the truth while I am about it,’^ said Mr. Flintwinch, 
crossing his arms, and becoming the express image of iras- 
cible doggedness, I have been rasped — rasped these forty 
years — by your taking such high ground even with me, 
who knows better; the effect of it being coolly to put me 
on low ground. I admire you very much; you are a woman 
of strong head and great talent; but the strongest head, 
and the greatest talent, can’t rasp a man for forty years 
without making him sore. So I don’t care for your pres- 
ent eyes. Now, I am coming to the paper, and mark what 
I say. You pxit it away somewhere, and you keep your 
own counsel where. You’re an active woman at that time, 
and if you want to get that paper, you can get it. But, 
markl There coines a time when you are struck into what 
you are now, and then if you want to get that paper, you 
can’t get it. So it lies, long years, in its hiding-place. 
At last, when we are expecting Arthur home every day, 
and when any day may bring him home, and it’s imposvsible 
to say what rummaging he may make about the house, I 
recommend you live thousand times, if you can’t get at it, 
to let me get at it, that it may be put iii the fire. But no 
— no one but you knows where it is, and that’s power; and, 
call yourself whatever humble names you will, I call you a 
female Lucifer in appetite for power I On a Sunday night, 
Arthur comes home. He has not been in this room ten 
minutes, wlicn lie speaks of his father’s watch. You know 
very well that the Do Not Forget, at the time when his 
father sent tliat wateli to you, could only mean, the rest of 
the story being then all dead and over, Do Not Forget the 
suppression. Make restitution I Arthur’s ways have fright- 
ened you a bit, and the paper shall be burnt after all. So, 
before that jumping jade and Jezabel,” Mr. Flintwinch 
gidnned at his wife, has got you into bed, you at last tell 
me where you have put the paper, among the old ledgers 
in the cellars, where Arthur himself went prowling the 
very next morning. But, it^s not to bo burnt on a Sunday 
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night. No; you are strict, you are; we must wait over 
twelve o’clock, and get into Monday. Now, all this is a 
swallowing of me up alive, that rasps me; so, feeling a lit- 
tle out of temper, and not being as strict as yourself, I take 
a look at the document before twelve o’clock, to refresh my 
memory as to its appearance — fold up one of the many 
yellow old papers in the cellars like it — and afterwards, 
when we have got into Monday morning, and I have, by 
the light of your lamp, to walk from you, lying on that 
bed, to this grate, make a little exchange like the conjuror, 
and burn accordingly. My brother Ephraim, the lunatic- 
keeper (I wish he had had himself to keep in a strait- waist- 
coat), had had many jobs since the close of the long job he 
got from you, but had not done well. His wife died (not 
that that was much; mine might have died instead, and 
welcome), he speculated unsuccessfully in lunatics, he got 
into difficulty about over-roasting a patient to bring him to 
reason, and he got into debt. Ho was going out of the 
way, on what he had been able to scrape up, and a trifle 
from me. He was here that early Monday morning, wait- 
ing for the tide; in short, he was going to Antwerp, wl)ore 
(I am afraid you’ll be shockc^d at my saying. And be 
damned to him!) he made tlie acquaintance of this gentle- 
man. He had come a long way, and, I thought then, was 
only sleepy; but, I suppose now, was drunk. When Ar- 
thur’s mother had been under tlie care of him and his wife, 
she had been ahvays writing, iiuiessantly writing, — mostly 
letters of confession to you, and Prayers for forgiveness. 
My brother had handed, from time to time, lots of these 
sheets to me. I thought I might as well keep them to my- 
self, as have them swallowed uj) alive too; so I kept them 
in a box, looking them over wlien I felt in the Immour. 
Convinced that it was advisable to get the paper out of the 
place, with Arthur coming about it, I put it into this same 
box, and I locked the Avhole up with two locks, and I 
trusted it to my brother to take away and keep, till I 
should write about it. I did write about it, and never got 
an answer. I didn’t know what to make of it, till this 
gentleman favoured us with his first visit. Of course, I 
began to suspect how it was, then; and I don’t want his 
word for it now to understand, how he gets his knowledge 
from my papers, and your paper, and my brother’s cognac 
and tobacco talk (I wish he’d had to gag himself). Now, 
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I have only one thing more to say, you hammer-headed 
woman, and that is, that I haven^t altogether made up my 
mind whether I might, or might not, have ever given you 
any trouble about the codicil. I think not; and that I 
should have been quite satisfied with knowing I had got 
the better of you, and that I held the power over you. In 
the present state of circumstances, I have no more explana- 
tion to give you till this time to-morrow night. So you 
may as well,’^ said Mr. Flintwinch, terminating his oration 
with a screw, “ keep your eyes open at somebody else, for 
it’s no use keeping ’em open at me.” 

She slowly withdrew them when he had ceased, and 
dropped her forehead on her hand. Her other hand pressed 
hard upon the table, and again the curious stir was observ- 
able in her, as if she were going to rise. 

“This box can never bring, elsewhere, the price it will 
bring here. This knowledge can never be of the same 
profit to you, sold to any other person, as sold to me. But, 
I have not the present means of raising the sum you have 
demanded. I liavc not prospered. What will you take 
now, and wdiat at another time, and how am I to be assured 
of your silence? ” 

“ My angel,” said Kigaud, “ I liave said what I will take, 
and time presses. Before coming here, I placed copies of 
the most important of these papers in another hand. Put 
off the time till tlie Marshalsea gate shall be shut for the 
iiiglit, and it will be too late to treat. The prisoner will 
have read them.” 

She put lier two hands to her head again, uttered a loud 
exclamation, and started to her feet. She staggered for a 
moment, as if she would have fallen; then stood firm, 

“Say wdiat you mean. Say what you mean, man! ” 

Before her ghostly figure, so long unused to its erect at- 
titude, and so stiffened in it, Rigaud fell back and dropped 
his voice. It was, to all the three, almost as if a dead 
woman had risen. 

“Miss Dorrit,” answered Rigaud, “the little niece of 
Monsieur Frederick, whom I have known across the water, 
is attached to the prisoner. Miss Dorrit, little niece of 
Monsieur Frederick, watches at this moment over the pris- 
oner, who is ill. For her, I with my own hands loft a 
packet at the prison, on my way here, with a letter of in- 
stnictions, *for It is sake ^ — she will do anything for his sake 
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— to keep it without breaking the seal, in case of its being 
reclaimed before the hour of shutting up to-night — if it 
^ should not be reclaimed before the ringing of the prison 
bell, to give it to him; and it encloses a second copy for 
herself, which he must give toiler. What! I don’t trust 
inyself among you, now we have got so far, without giving 
iny secret a second life. And as to its not bringing me, 
elsewhere, the price it will bring liere, say then, madame, 
have you limited and settled the price the little niece will 
give — for his sake — to hush it up? Once more I say, time 
presses. The packet not reclaimed before the ringing of 
the bell to-night, you cannot buy. I sell, then, to the lit- 
tle girl ! 

Once more tlie stir and struggle in her, and she ran to a 
closet, tore the door open, took down a hood or shawl, and 
wrapped it over her head. Affeiy, who had watched her 
in terror, darted to her in the middle of the room, caught; 
hold of her dress, and went on her knees to her. 

“ Don’t, don’t, don’t I What are you doing? Where are 
you going? You’re a fearful woman, but I don’t bear you 
no ill-will. I can do poor Arthur no good now, that I 
see; and you needn’t be afraid of me. I’ll keep your 
secret. Don’t go out, you’ll fall dead in the street. Only 
promise me, that, if it’s tlie j)oor tiling that’s ke}>t here, 
secretly, you’ll let me take charge of her and be her nurse. 
Only promise me that, and never be afraid of me.” 

Mrs. (Jlennam stood still for an instant, at the height of 
her rapid haste, saying in stern amazement: 

Kept here? She has been dead a score of yeans and 
more* Ask Flintwinch — ask him. Tliey can both tell you 
that she died, when Arthur went abroad.” 

So much the worse,” said Aff cry, with a shiver, ‘*for 
she haunts the house, then. Who else rustics about it, 
making signals by dropping dust so softly? Who else 
comes and goes, and marks the walls with long crooked 
touches, when we are all abed? Who else liolds the doors 
sometimes? But don’t go out — don’t go out! Mistress, 
you’ll die in the street ! ” 

Her mistress only diseng«nged her dress from the be- 
seeching hands, said to Rigaiid, ‘‘Wait here till I come 
back! ” and ran out of the room. They saw her, from the 
window, run wildly through the court-yard and out at the 
gateway. « 
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■ For a few moments they stood motionless. AfEery waa 
the first to move, and she, wringing her hands, pursued her 
mistress. Next, Jeremiah Flintwinch, slowly backing to 
the door, with one hand in a pocket and the other rubbing his 
chin, twisted himself out in his reticent way, speechlessly.^ 
liigaud, loft alone, composed himself upon the window- 
seat of the open window, in the old Marseilles- Jail attitude. 
He laid his cigarettes aiid fire-box ready to his hand, and 
fell to smoking. 

“Whoof! Almost as' dull as the infernal old jail. 
Warmer, but almost as dismal. Wait till she comes back? 
Yes, certainly; but where is she gone, and how long will 
she be gone? No matter! Rigaud Lagnier Blandois, my 
amiable subject, j'ou will get your money. You will enrich 
yourself. You have lived a gentleman; you will die a 
gentleman. You triumph, my little boy; but it is your 
character to triumph. Whoof ! ” 

In the hour of his triumph, his moustache went up and 
his nose came down, as he ogled a great beam over his head 
with particular satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

CLOSED. 

Thk sun had set, and the streets were dim in the dusty 
twilight, when the figure so long unused to them hurried 
on its way. In the immediate neighbourhood of the old 
liouse, it attracted little attention, for there were only a 
few straggling people to notice it; but, ascending from the 
river, by the crooked ways that led to London Bridge, and 
passing into the great main road, it became surrounded by 
astonishment. 

Resolute and wild of look, rapid of foot, and yet weak 
and uncertain, conspicuously dressed in its black garments 
and with its hurried head-covering, gaunt and of an un- 
earthly paleness, it pressed forAvard, taking no more heed 
of the throng than a sleep-walker. More remarkable by 
being so removed from the crow'd it waa among, than if it 
had been lifted on a pedestal to bo seen, the figure at- 
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traded all eyes. Saunterers pricked up their attention to 
observe it; busy people, crossing it, slackened their pace 
and turned their heads; companions pausing and standing 
^ide, whispered one another to look at this spectral woman 
who was coming by; and the sweep of the figure as it 
passed seemed to create a vortex, drawing the most idle 
and most curious after it. 

Made giddy by the tm-bulent irruption of this multitude 
of staring faces into her cell of years, by the confusing 
sensation of being in the air, and the yet more confusing 
sensation of being afoot, by the unexpected changes in half- 
remeyabered objects, and the want of likeness between the 
coif6’ollable pictures her imagination had often drawn of 
the life from which she was secluded, and the overwhelm- 
ing rush of the reality, she held her way as if she were 
environed by distracting thoughts, rather than by external 
humanity and observation. But, having crossed the 
bridge, and gone some distance straight onward, she re- 
membered that she must ask for a direction; and it wa.s 
only then, when she stopped and turned to look about her 
for a promising place of inquiry, that she found herself 
surrounded by an eager glare of faces. 

“Why are you encircling me?” she asked, trembling. 

None of those who were nearest answered; but, from the 
outer ring, there arose a shrill cry of, “ ’Cause you’re mad!” 

“ I am as sane as any one here. I want to find the Mar- 
shalsea prison.” 

The shrill outer circle again retorted, “Then that 'ud 
show you was mad if nothing else did, ’cause it’s right 
oppo.site! ” 

A short, mild, quiet-looking young man made his Avay 
through to her, as a whooping ensued on this reply, and 
said: “Was it the Marshalsea you wanted? I’m going on 
duty there. Come across with me.” 

1 She laid her hand upon his arm, and he took her over 
the way; the crowd, rather injured by the near prospect of 
losing her, pressing before and behind and on either side, 
and recommending an adjournment to Bedlam. After a 
momentary whirl in the outer court-yard, the prison-door 
opened, and shut upon them. In the Ijodge, which seemed 
by contrast with the outer noise a place of refuge and 
peace, a yellow lamp was already striving with the prison 
shadows. 
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Why, John ! ” said the turnkey who had admitted thern^ 
« What is it? ” 

‘‘Notliing, father; only this lady not knowing her way, 
and being badgered by the boys. Who did you want, 
ma^am? ” 

“Miss Dorrit.- Is she here? 

The young man became more interested. “ Yes, she is 
here. What might your name be? 

“Mrs. Clennam.” 

“ Mr. Clennam’s mother?’^ asked the young man. 

She pressed her lips together, and hesitated. “Yes. 
She had better be told it is his mother/^ 

“You see,” said the young man, “the MarshaFs family 
living in the country at present, the Marshal has given Miss 
Dorrit one of the rooms in his house, to use when she likes. 
Don’t you think you had better come up there, and let me 
bring Miss Dorrit? ” 

She signified her assent, and he unlocked a door, and 
conducted her up a side staircase into a dwelling-house 
above. He showed hev into a darkening room, and left 
her. The room looked down into the darkening j)rison- 
yard, with its inmates strolling here and there, leaning out 
of window's, communing as much apart as they could with 
friends who were going away, and generally wearing out 
their imprisonment as they best might, that summer even- 
ing. The air was heavy and hot; the closeness of the 
place, oppressive; and from without there arase a rush of 
free sounds, like the jarring memory of such things in a 
headache and lieartache. She stood at the window, bewil- 
dered, looking down into tliis prison as it were out of her 
own different prison, when a soft word or two of surprise 
made her start, and Little Dorrit stood before her. 

“ Ts it possible, Mrs. Clennam, that you are so happily 
recovered as ” 

Little Dorrit stopped, for there was neither happiness 
nor health in the face that turned to her. 

, “This is not recovery; it is not strength; I don’t know 
what it is.” With an agitated wave of her hand, she put 
all that aside. “ You have had a packet left with you, 
which you were to give to Arthur if it was not reclaimed 
before this place closed to-night? ” 

“Yes.’\ 

“ I reclaim it.” 
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Little Dorrit took it from her bosom, and gave it into 
her hand, which remained stretched oxit, after receiving 
it. 

" Have you any idea of its contents? ” 

Frightened by her being there, with that new power of 
movement in her, which, as she had said herself, was not 
strength, and which was unreal to look upon, as though a 
picture or a statue had been animated. Little Dorrit an- 
swered, “No.” 

“Read them.” 

Little Dorrit took the packet from the still outstretched 
hand;; and broke the seal. Mrs. Clennain then gave her 
th.w inner packet that was addressed to herself, and held 
the other. The shadow of the wall and of the prison 
buildings, which made the room sombre at noon, made it 
too dark to read there, with the dusk deepening apace, save 
in the window. In the window, where a little of the 
bright summer evening sky could shine upon her. Little 
Dorrit stood, and read. After a broken exclamation or so 
of wonder, and of terror, she read in silence. When she 
had finished, she looked round, and her old mistress bowed 
herself before her. 

“ You know, now, what I have done? ” 

“I think so. I am afraid so; though ray mind is so 
hurried, and so sorry, and has so much to pity, that it has 
not been able to follow all I have read,” said little Dorrit 
tremulonsly. 

“ I will restore to you what I have wiiliheld from you. 
Forgive me. Can you forgive me? ” 

“ I can, and Heaven knows I do ! Do not kiss my dress 
and kneel to me; you are too old to kneel to me; I forgive 
you freely, without that.” 

“ I have more to ask yet.” 

“Not in that posture,” said little Dorrit. “It is un- 
natural to see your grey hair lower than mine. Pray rise; 
let me help you.” With that she raised her up, and 
stood rather shrinking from her, but looking at her ear- 
nestly. 

“The great petition that I make to you (there is an- 
other which grows out of it), the great supplication that I 
address to your merciful and gentle heart, is, that you will 
not disclose this to Arthur until I am dead. If you think, 
when you have had time for consideration, that it can do 
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' him any good to know it while I am yet alive, then tell 
him. But, you will not think that; and in such case, will 
you promise me to spare me until 1 am dead? ” 

“ I am so sorry, and what I have read has so confused 
my thoughts,” returned Little Dorrit, “ that I can scarcely 
give you a steady answer. If I should be quite sure that 
to be acquainted with it will do Mr. Clennam no good ” 

“ I know you are attached to him, and will make him the 
first consideration. It is right that he should be the first 
consideration; I ask that. But, having regarded him, and 
still finding that you may spare me for the little time I shall 
remain on earth, will you do it? ” 

“ I will.” 

“ God bless you ! ” 

She stood in the shadow so that she was only a veiled 
form to Little Dorrit in tlie light; but, the sound of her 
voice, in saying those three grateful words, was at once 
fervent and broken. Broken by emotion as unfamiliar to 
her frozen eyes as action to her frozen limbs. 

“ You will wonder, perhaps,” she said in a stronger tone, 
that I can better bear to be known to yo\i whom I have 
wronged, than to the son of my enemy who wronged me. 
— For, she did wrong me! Slie not only sinned grievously 
against the Lord, but she wronged me. What Arthur’s 
father was to me, she made him. From our marriage day 
I was his dread, and that she made me. I was the scourge 
of both, and that is referable to her. You love Arthur (I 
can see the blush upon your face; may it be the dawn of 
happier days to both of you!), and you will have thought 
already that he is as merciful and kind as you, and why 
do I not trust myself to him as soon as to you. Have you 
not thought so? ” 

“No thought,” said Little Dorrit, “can be quite a stran- 
ger to my heart, that springs out of the knowledge that Mr. 
Clennam sis always to bo relied upon for being kind and 
generous and good.” 

“ I do not doubt it. Yet Arthur is, of the whole world, 
the one person from whom I would conceal this, while I am 
in it. I kept over him as a child, in the days of his first 
remembrance, my restraining and correcting hand. I was 
stern with him, knowing that the transgressions of the par- 
ents are visited on their offspring, and that there was an 
angry mark upon him at his birth. I have sat with him 
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and his father, seeing the weakness of his father yearning 
to unbend to him; and forcing it back, that the child might 
work out his release in bondage and hardship. I have seen 
him, with his mother^ s face, looking up at me in awe from 
his little books, and trying to soften me with his mother^s 
ways that hardened me ” 

The shrinking of her auditress stopped her for a moment 
in her flow of words, delivered in a retrospective gloomy 
voice. . 

‘‘For his good. Not for the satisfaction of my injury. 
What was I, and what was the worth of that, before the 
cunsis of Heaven! I have seen that child grow up; not to 
be pious in a chosen way (his mother’s offence lay too 
heavy on him for that), but still to be just and upright, 
and to be submissive to me. He never loved me, as I once 
half-hoped he might — so frail we are, and so do the cor- 
rupt affections of the flesh war with our trusts and tasks; 
but, he always respected me, and ordered himself dutifully 
to me. He does to this hour. Witli an empty place in his 
heart that he has never known the meaning of, he has 
turned away from me, and gone his separate road; but, 
even that he has done considerately and with deference. 
These have been his relations towards me. Yours have 
been of a much slighter kind, spread over a much shorter 
time. When you have sat at your needle in my room, you 
have been in fear of me, but you have supposed me to have 
been doing you a kindness; you are better informed now. 
and know me to have done you an injury. Your miscon- 
struction and misunderstanding of the cause in which, and 
the motives with which, I have worked out this work, is 
lighter to endure than his would be. I would not, for any 
worldly recompense I can imagine, have him in a moment, 
however blindly, throw me down from the station 1 have 
held before him all his life, and change me altogether, into 
something he would cast out of his respect, and^think de- 
tected and exposed. Let him do it, if it must be done, 
when I am not here to see it. Let me never feel, while I 
am still alive, that I die before his face, and utterly perish 
away from him, like one consumed by lightning and swal- 
lowed by an earthquake.” 

Her pride was very strong in her, the, pain of it and of 
her old passions was very sharp with her, when she thus 
expressed herself. Not less so, when she added : 
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‘^Even now, I see you shrink from me, as if I had been 
cruel. 

Little Dorrit could not gainsay it. She tried not to show 
it, but she recoiled with dread from the state of mind that 
had burnt so fiercely and lasted so long. It presented it- 
self to her with no sophistry upon it, in its own plain 
nature. 

have done,” said Mrs. Clennam, ^Svhat it was given 
to me to do. 1 have set myself against evil; not agamst 
good. I have been an instrument of severity against sin. 
Have not mere sinners like myself been commissioned to 
lay it low in all time? ” 

In all time? ” repeated Little Dorrit. 

‘‘Even if my own wrong had prevailed with me, and my 
own vengeance had moved me, could I have found no justi- 
fication? None in the old days when the innocent perished 
with the guilty, a thousand to one? When the wrath of 
the hater of the unrighteous was not slaked even in blood, 
and yet found favour? ” 

“0, Mrs. Clennam, Mrs. Clennam,” said Little Dorrit, 
angry feelings and unforgiving deeds are no comfort and 
no guide to you and me. My life has been passed in this 
poor prison, and my teaching has been very defective; but, 
let me implore you to remember later and better days. Be 
guided only by the healer of the sick, the raiser of the 
dead, the friend of all who were afflicted and forlorn, the 
patient Master who shed tears of compassion for our in- 
firmities. We cannot but be right if w^e put all the rest 
away, and do everything in remembrance of Him. There 
is no vengeance and no infliction of suffering in His life, I 
am sure. There can be no confusion in following Him, 
and seeking for no other footsteps, I am certain ! ” 

In the softened light of the window, looking from the 
scene of her early trials to the shining sky, she was not in 
stronger opposition to the black figure in the shade, than 
the life and doctrine on which she rested were to that fig- 
ure's history. It bent its head low again, and said not a 
word. It remained thus, until the first warning bell began 
to ring. 

“ Hark ! ” cried Mrs. Cleiuiam, starting. “ I said I had 
another petition. ^It is one that does not admit of delay. 
The man who brought you this packet and possesses these 
proofs, is now waiting at my house, to be bought off. I 
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can keep this from Arthur, only by buying him off. He 
asks a large sum; more than I can get together to pay him, 
’Without having time. He refuses to make any abatement, 
because his threat is, that if he fails with me he will come 
to you. Will you return with me and show him that you 
already know it? Will you return with me and try to j)re- 
vail with him? Will you come and help me with him? 
Do not refuse what I ask in Arthur’s name, though I dare 
not ask it for Arthur’s sake ! ” 

Little Dorrit yielded willingly. She glided away into 
the orison for a few moments, returned, and said she was 
reaay to go. They went out by another staircase, avoiding 
the lodge; and, coming into the front court-yard, now all 
quiet and deserted, gained the street. 

It was one of those summer evenings wlien there is no 
greater darkness than a long twilight. The vista of street 
and bridge was plain to see, and the sky was serene and 
beautiful. People stood and sat at tlieir doors, playing 
with children and enjoying the evening; numbers wen^ 
walking for air; the worry of the day had almost worried 
itself out, and few but themselves were hurried. As they 
crossed the bridge, the clear steeples of the many churches 
looked as if they had advanced out of the murk that 
usually enshrouded them and come much nearer. The 
smoke that rose into the sky had lost its dingy hue and 
taken a brightness upon it. The beauties of the sunset had 
not faded from the long light films of cloud that lay at 
peace in the horizon. From a radiant centre, over the 
whole length and breadth of the tranquil firmament, great 
shoots of light streamed among the early stars, like signs 
of the blessed later covenant of peace and hope that 
changed the crown of thorns into a glory. 

Less remarkable, now that she was not alone and it was 
darker, Mrs. Clennara hurried on at Little Dorrit’s side, 
unmolested. They left the great thoroughfare at the turn- 
ing by which she had entered it, and wound their way 
down among the silent, empty, cross-streets. Their feet 
were at the gateway, when there was a sudden noise like 
thunder. 

What was that! Let us make haste in, cried Mrs. 
Clennam. ^ 

They were in the gateway. Little Dorrit, with a pier- 
cing cry, held her back. 
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In one swift instant, the old house was before them, 
with the man lying smoking in the window; another thun- 
dering sound, and it heaved, surged outward, opened asun- 
der in fifty places, collapsed, and fell. Deafened by the 
noise, stifled, choked, and blinded by the dust, they hid their 
faces and stood rooted to the spot. The dust storm, driving 
between them and the placid sky, parted for a moment and 
showed them the stars. As they looked up, wildly crying 
for help, the great pile of chimneys which was then alone 
left standing, like a tower in a whirlwind, rocked, broke, 
and hailed itself down upon the heap of ruin, as if every 
tumbling fragment were intent on burying the crushed 
wretch deeper. 

So blackened by the flying particles of rubbish as to be 
unrecognisable, they ran back from the gateway into the 
street, crying and shrieking. There, Mrs. Olennam dropped 
upon the stones; and she never from that hour moved so 
much as a finger again, or had the power to speak one 
word. For upwards of three years she reclined in her 
w’heeled chair, looking attentively at those about her, and 
appearing to understand what they said; but, the rigid si- 
lence she had so long held was evermore enforced upon 
her, and, except that she could move her eyes and faintly 
express a negative and affirmative with her head, she lived 
and died a statue. 

Affery had been looking for them at the prison, and had 
caught sight of them at a distance on the bridge. She 
came up to receive her old mistress in her aiuns, to help to 
carry lier into a neighbouring house, and to be faithful to 
her. The mystery of the noises was out now; Affery, like 
greater people, had always been right in her facts, and al- 
ways wrong in the theories she deduced from them. 

When the storm of dust had cleai-ed away and the sum- 
mer night was calm again, numbers of people choked up 
every avenue of access, and parties of diggers were formed 
to relieve one another in digging among the ruins. There 
had been a hundred people in the house at the time of its 
fall, there had been fifty, there had been fifteen, .there had 
been two. Rumour finally settled the number at two : the 
foreigner and Mr. Flintwinch. 

The diggers dug all through the short night by flaring 
pipes of gas, and on a level with the early sun, and deeper 
and deeper below it as it rose into its zenith, and a slant of 
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it as it declined, and on a level with it again, as it departed* 
Sturdy digging, and shovelling, and carrying awaj", in 
'^carts, barrows, and baskets, went on without intermission, 
by night and by day; but, it was night for the second time 
when they found the dirty heap of rubbish that had been 
the foreigner, before his head had been shivered to atoms, 
like so much glass, by the great beam that lay upon him, 
crushing him. 

Still j they had not come upon Flintwinch yet; so, the 
sturdy digging and shovelling and carrying away went on 
wit^;^ut intermission by night and by day. It got about 
thht the old house had had famous cellarage (which indeed 
was true), and that Flintwinch had been in a cellar at the 
moment, or had had time to escape into one, and that he 
was safe under its strong arch, and even that he had been 
heard to cry, in hollow, subterranean, suffocated notes, 
“Here I ain!^’ At the opposite extremity of the town it 
was even known that the excavators had been able to open 
a communication with him through a pipe, and that he had 
received both soup and brandy by that channel, and that 
he had said with admirable fortitude that he was All right, 
my lads, with the exception of his collar-bone. But, the 
digging and shovelling and carrying away went on without 
intermission, until the ruins were all dug out, and the cel- 
lars opened to the light; and still no Flintwinch, living or 
dead, all right or all wrong, had been turned up by pick 
or spade. 

It began, then, to be perceived that Flintwinch had not 
been there at the time of the fall; and it began then to be 
perceived that he had been rather busy elsewhere, convert- 
ing securities into as much money as could be got for them 
on the shortest notice, and turning to his own exclusive ac- 
count, his authority to act for the Firm. Affery, remem- 
bering that the clever one had said he would explain him- 
self further in four-and- twenty hours^ time, determined for 
her part that his taking himself off within that period with 
all he could get, was the final satisfactory sum and sub- 
stance of his promised explanation; but, she held her 
peace, devoutly thankful to be quit of him. As it seemed 
reasonable to conclude that a man who had never been 
buried could not be unburied, the diggers gave him up 
when their task was done, and did not dig down for him 
into the depths of the earth. 
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This was taken in ill part by a great many people, who 
persisted in believing that Flintwinch was lying somewhere 
among the London geological formations. Nor was their 
belief much shaken by repeated intelligence which came 
over in course of time, that an old man, who wore the tie 
of his neckcloth under one ear, and who was very well 
known to be an Englishman, consorted with the Dutchmen 
on the quaint banks of the canals at the Hague, and in the 
drinking-shops of Amsterdam, under the style and designa- 
tion of Mynheer von Flyutevynge. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

GOING. 

Arthur continuing to lie very ill in the Marshalsea, and 
Mr. Kugg descrying no break in the legal sky affording a 
hope of his enlargement, Mr. Paucks suffered desperately 
from self-reproaches. If it had not been for those infal- 
lible figures which proved that Arthur, instead of pining 
in imprisonment, ought to be promenading in a carriage and 
pair, and that Mr. Pancks, instead of being restricted to 
his clerkly wages, ought to have fiom three to five thousand 
pounds of his own, at his immediate disposal, that unhappy 
arithmetician would probably have taken to his bed, and 
there have made one of the many obscure persons wdio 
turned their faces to the wall and died, as a last sacrifice 
to the late Mr. Merdle's greatness. Solely supported by 
his unimpugnablo calculations, Mr. Pancks led an unhappy 
and restless life; constantly carrying his figures about with 
him in his hat, and not only going over them himself on 
every possible occasion, but entreating every human being 
he could lay hold of to go over them with him, and observe 
what a clear case it was. Down in Bleedmg Heart Yard, 
there was scarcely an inhabitant of any note to whom Mr. 
Pancks had not imparted his demonstration, and, as figures 
are catching, a kind of cyphering measles broke out in that 
locality, under the influence of which the whole Yard was 
light-headed. 

The more restless Mr. Pancks grew in lus mind, the 
more impatient he became of the Patriarch. In their later 
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conferences, his snorting had assumed an irritable sound 
which boded the Patriarch no good; likewise, Mr. Pancks 
had on several occasions looked harder at the Patriarchal 
bumps than was quite reconcileable with the fact of his not 
being a painter, or a peruke-maker, in search of the living 
model. 

. However, he had steamed in and out of his little back 
Dock, according as he was wanted or not wanted in the 
Patriarchal presence, and business liad gone on in its cus- 
tomary course. Bleeding Heart Yard had been harrowed 
by Mr, Pancks, and cropped by Mr. Casby, at the regular 
sermons; Mr. Pancks had taken all the drudgjery and all 
the dirt of the business as his share; Mr. Casby had taken 
all the profits, all tlie ethereal vapour, and all the moon- 
shine, as his share; and, in tlie form of words which that 
benevolent beamer generally employed on Saturday even- 
ings, when he twirled his fat thumbs after striking the 
week’s balance, ^‘everything had been satisfactory to all 
parties — all j)arties — satisfactory, sir, to all parties.’’ 

The Dock of the Steam-Tug, Pancks, had a leaden roof, 
which, frying in the very hot sunshine, may have heated 
the vessel. Be that as it may, one glowing Saturday even- 
ing, on being hailed by the lumbering bottle-green ship, the 
Tug instantly came working out of the Dock in a highly 
heated condition. 

“Mr. Pancks,” was the Patriarchal remark, “you have 
been remiss, you have been remiss, sir.” 

“ What do you mean by that? ” was the short rejoinder. 

The Patriarchal state, always a state of calmness and 
composure, was so particularly serene that evening as to be 
provoking. Everybody else within the bills of mortality 
was hot; but, the Patriarch was perfectly cool. Everybody 
was thirsty, and the Patriarch was drinking. There was a 
fragrance of limes or lemons about him; and he had made 
a drink of golden sherry, which shone in a large tumbler, 
as if he were drinking the evening sunshine. This was bad, 
but not the worst/ The worst was, that with his big blue 
eyes, and his polished head, and his long white hair, and 
his bottle-gi‘een legs stretched out before him, terminating 
in his easy shoes easily crossed at the instep, he had a 
radiant appearance of having in his extensive benevolence 
made the drink for the human species, while he liimself 
wanted nothing but his own milk of human kindness. 
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' Wherefore, Mr. Pancks said, ^^What do you mean by 
that? and put his hair up with both hands, in a highly 
portentous manner, 

I mean, Mr. Pancks, that you must be sharper with the 
people, sharper with the people, much sharper with the 
people, sir. You don^t squeeze them. You don^t squeeze 
them. Your receipts are not up to the mark. You must 
squeeze them, sir, or our connection will not continue to be 
as satisfactory as I could wish it to be, to all parties. All 
parties.’^ 

I squeeze retorted Mr. Pancks. “What 

else am I made for? 

“ You are made for nothing else, Mr. Pancks. You are 
made to do your duty, but you don’t do your duty. You 
are paid to squeeze, and you must squeeze to pay.^^ The 
Patriarch so much surprised himself by this brilliant turn, 
after Dr. Johnson, which he had not in the least expected or 
intended, that he laughed aloud; and repeated with great 
satisfaction, as he twirled his thumbs and nodded at his 
youthful portrait, “Paid to squeeze, sir, and must squeeze 
to pay.” 

“ dh ! ” said Pancks. “ Anything more? ” 

“ Yes, sir, yes, sir. Something more. You will please, 
Mr. Pancks, to squeeze the Yard again, the first thing on ^ 
Monday morning.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Pancks. “ Ain’t that too soon? I squeezed 
it dry to-day.” 

“Nonsense, sir. Not near the mark, not near the 
mark.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Pancks, watching liim as lie benevolently 
gulped down a good draught of his mixture. “iVnything 
more? ” 

“ Yes, sir, yes, sir, something more. I am not at all 
pleased, Mr. Pancks, with my daughter; not at all pleased. 
Besides calling much too often to inquire for Mrs. Clen- 
nani, Mrs. Clennam, who is not just now in circumstances 
that are by any means calculated to — to be satisfactory to 
all parties, she goes, Mr. Pancks, unless I am much de- 
ceived, to inquire for Mr. Clennam in jail. In jail.” 

“ He^s laid up, you know,” said Pancks. “Perhaps it’s 
kind.” 

“Pooh, pooh, Mr. Pancks. She lias nothing to do with 
that, nothing to do with that. I cuu^t allow it. Let him 
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pay Ms debts and come out, come out; pay his debts, and 
come out,” 

, Although Mr. Pancks’s hair was standing up like strong 
wire, he gave it another double-handed impulse in the per- 
pendicular direction, and smiled at his proprietor in a most 
hideous manner. 

“ You will please to mention to my daiighter, Mr. 
Pancks, that I can’t allow it, can’t allow it,” said the 
Patriarch blandly. 

“Oh!” said Pancks. “You couldn’t mention it your- 
self? ’’ 

‘^itfo sir, no; you are paid to mention it,” the blundering 
old booby could not resist the temptation of trying it again, 
“and you must mention it to pay, mention it to pay.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Pancks. “ Anything more? ” 

“ Yes, sir. It appears to me, Mr. Pancks, that you your- 
self are too often and too much in that direction, that direc- 
tion. I recommend you, Mr. Pancks, to dismiss from your 
attention both your own losses and other people’s losses, 
and to mind your business, mind your business.” 

Mr. Pancks acknowledged this recommendation with 
such an extraordinarily abrupt, short, and loud utterance 
of the monosyllable “Oh!” that even the unwieldy Patri- 
arch moved his blue eyes in something of a hurry, to look 
at him. Mr. Pancks, with a sniff of corresponding inten- 
sity, then added, “ Anything more? ” 

“Not at pi'e.sent, sir, not at present. I am going,” said 
the Patriarch, finishing his mixture, and rising with an 
amiable air, “ to take a little stroll, little stroll. Porliaps 
I shall find you here when I come back. If not, sir, duty, 
duty; squeeze, squeeze, squeeze, on Monday; squeeze on 
Monday ! ” 

Mr, Pancks, after another stiffening of his hair, looked 
on at the Patriarchal assumption of the broad-brimmed hat, 
with a momentary appearance of indecision contending 
with a sense of injury. He was also hotter than at first, 
and breathed harder. But, he suffered Mr. Casby to go 
out, without offering any further I'emark, and then took a 
peep at him over the little green window-blinds. “I 
thought so,” he observed, “ I knew where you were bound 
to. Good ! ” He then steamed back to his Dock, put it 
carefully in order, took down his hat, looked round the 
Dock, said “ Good-bye ! ” and puffed away on his own ac- 
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ortttnt. He steered straight for Mrs. Plornish’s end of 
Bleeding Heart Yard, and arrived there, at the top of the 
steps, hotter than ever. 

At the top of the steps, resisting Mrs. Plornish’s invita- 
tions to coine and sit along with father in Happy Cottage 
— which to his relief were not so nmiierous as they would 
have been on any other night than Saturday, when the con- 
nection who so gallantly £i,upported the business with every- 
thing but money gave their orders freely — at the top of the 
steps, Mr. Paneks remained until he beheld the Patriarch, 
who always entered the Yard at the other end, slowly ad- 
vancing, beaming, and surrounded by suitors. Then Mr. 
Paneks descended and bore down upon him, with his ut- 
most pressure of steam on. 

The Patriarch, api)roaching with his usual benignity, 
was surprised to see Mr. Paneks, but supposed him to have 
been stiihulated to an immediate squeeze instead of post- 
poning that 02)eration until Monday. The population of 
the Yard were astonished at the meeting, for the two powers 
had never been seen there togelher, witlrin the memory of 
the oldest Bleeding Heart. But, they were overcome by 
unutterable amazement, when Mr. Paneks, going close up 
to the most venerable of men, and halting in front of the 
bottle-green waistcoat, made a trigger of his right thumb 
and forefinger, applied the same to the brim of the broad- 
brimmed hat, and, with singirlar smartness and preci- 
sion, shot it off the polished head as if it had been a- large 
marble. 

Having taken this little liberty with the Patriarchal per- 
son, Mr. Paneks further astounded and attmoted the Bleed- 
ing Hearts by saying in an audible voice, “ Now, you sugary 
swindler, I mean to have it out with you 1 ” 

Mr. Paneks and the Patriarch were instantly the centre 
of a press, all eyes and ears; windows were thrown open, 
and door-steps were thronged. 

“What do you pretend to be?* said Mr. Panoks. 
**Wlmt’s your moral game? What do you go in for? 
Benevolence, an’t it? You benovoleiitl ” Here Mr. 
Paneks, apparently without the intention of hitting him, 
but merely to relieve his mind and expend his superfiuous 
power in wholesome exercise, aimed a blow at the bumpy 
head, which the bumpy head ducked to avoid. This ain- 
jgular performance was repeated, to the evor-inexeasing ad» 

a? 
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miration of the spectators, at the end of every succeeding 
article of Mr. Pancks’s oration. 

“I have discharged myself from your service,” said 
Pancks, “ that I may tell you what you are. You’re one 
of a' lot of impostors that are the worst lot of ajl the lots to 
be met with. Speaking as a sufferer by both, I don’t know 
that I wouldn’t as soon have the Merdle lot as your lot. 
You’re a driver in disguise, a scrqwer by deputy, a wringer, 
and squeezer, and shaver by substitute. You’re a philan- 
thropic sneak. You’re a shabby deceiver! ” 

r‘lhe repetition of the performance at this point was re- 
ceived with a burst of laughter. ) 

“Ask these good people who’s the hard man here. 
They’ll tell you Pancks, I believe.” 

This was confirmed with cries of “Certainly,” and 
“Hear!” 

“ But I tell you, good people — Casby ! This mound of 
meekness, this lump of love, this bottle-green smiler, this 
is your driver ! ” said Pancks. “ If you want to see the 
man who would flay you alive — here he is ! Don’t look for 
him in me, at tliirty shillings a week, but look for him in 
Casby, at I don’t know how much a year!” 

“ Good ! ” cried several voices. “ Hear Mr. Pancks ! ” 

“ Hear Mr. Pancks?” cried that gentleman (after repeat- 
ing the popular performance). “Yes, I should think so! 
It’s almost time to hear Mr. Pancks. Mr. Pancks has come 
down into the Yard to-night, on purpose that you should 
hear him. Paucks is only the Works; but here’s the 
Winder!” 

The audience would have gone over to Mr. Pancks, as 
one man, woman, and child, but for the long, grey, silken 
locks, and the broad-brimmed ha(. 

“Here’s the Stop,” said Paucks, “that sets the tune to 
be ground. And there is but one tune, and its name is 
Grind, Grind, flrind ! Here’s the Proprietor, and here’s 
his Grubber. Why, good people, wlieu he comes smoothly 
spinning through the Yard to-uight, like a slow-going- 
beifevolent Humming-Top, and when you come alwut him 
with your complaints of the Grubber, you don’t know what 
a cheat the Proprietor is ! What do you think of his show- 
ing himself to-night, that I may have all the blame on 
Monday? What , do you think of his having, had me over 
the coals this very evening, because I don’t squeeze you. 
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enougli? What do you think of my being, at the present 
moment, under special orders to squeeze you dry on Mon- 
day?'^ 

The reply was given in a inuriiiur of Shame I and 

Shabby!'^ 

‘^Shabby?” snorted Pancks. Ves, 1 should think, so! 
The lot that your Casby belongs to, is the shabbiest of all 
tlH3 lots. Setting their Grubbers on, at a wretched pittance, 
to do what theyh*e ashalued and afraid to do and pretend 
not to do, but what they will have done, or give a man no 
rest! Imposing on you to give tiicir Grubbers nothing but 
blame, and to give them nothing but credit! Why, the 
Avorst-looking cheat in all this town who gets the value of 
cighteenpence uiuhn* false juetences, an' t lialf such a cheat 
as this sign-])ost (d The ('asby's Head here!^^ 

Cries of ‘‘TliaCs tnu‘I ’’ and ‘‘ Xo more he an’t!^^ 

^^And see A\diat you g(‘t of these fellows, besides, said 
Pa, neks. See Avhat more you get of these precious Hum- 
ming-Tops, revolving among you with such smoothness that 
yuuX’e no idea of the pattern painted on ^cm, or the little 
Avindow in ^cm ! T Avish to call your attention to myself for 
a moment. I an't an agreeable style of chap, I know that 
A^ery Avell.^^ 

The auditory Avere divided on this 2 )oiiit; its ]uor(^ un- 
compromising members crying, you are not,'’ and its 

2 )oliter materials, ‘‘Yes, you are." 

“I am, ill general," said Mr. Pancks, “a dry, uncom- 
fortable, dreary Plodder and Grubber. That’s your hum- 
ble servant. There's his full-length portrait, painted by ^ 
liimself and presented to yon, Avarrauted a likeness! F>ut 
Achat's a man to bo, Avith such a man as this for his Pro- 
prietor? Wluit can be (expected of him? Did anybody 
ever iind boiled mutton and cajier-saiice growing in a cocoa- 
nut? " 

None of tlie Jllceding Hearts .ever had, it was clear from 
the alacrity of their resjxmse. 

“Well," said Mr. Pancks, “and neither Avill you find in 
Grubbers like myself, under Proprietors like this, pleasant 
qualities. I’ve been a Grubber from a boy. What has my 
life been? Fag and grind, fag and grind, turn tlie Avheel, 
turn the wheel ! I haven't been agreeable to myself^ and I 
haven't been likely to be agreeable to anybody else. ^ If ; I 
was a shilling a week less useful in ten years', time, this 
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impostoE would give me a shilling a week less; if as u^ful 
a man could be got at sixpence cheaper, he would be taken 
in mj place at sixpence cheaper. Bargain and sale, bless 
you! Fixed principles! It is a mighty fine sign-post, is 
The Casby’s Head,” said Mr, Pancks, surveying it with 
anything rather than admiration; “ but the real name of the 
Hpuse is the Sham’s Arms. Its motto is. Keep the Grub- 
ber always at it. Is any gentleman present,” said Mr. 
Pancks,! breaking off and looking round, “ acquainted with 
the English Grammar? ” 

Bleedihg Heart Yard was shy of claiming that acquaint- 
ance. 

■ “ It’s no matter,” said Mr. Pancks. “ I merely wish to 
remark that the task this Proprietor has set me, has been, 
never to leave off conjugating the Imperative Mood Present 
Tense Of ‘the verb To keej) always at it. Keep thou always 
at it. Let him keep always at it. Keep we or do we keep 
always at it. Keep ye or do ye or you keep always at it. 
Let thfem keep always at it Here is your benevolent Pa- 
triarch of a Casby, and there is his golden rule. Ho is un- 
commonly improving to look at, and I am not at all so. 
He is as sweet as honey, and I am as dull as ditch- Avater. 
He provides the pitch, and I handle it, and it sticks to mo. 
Now,” said Mr. Pancks, closing upon Ids late Proprietor 
again, from whom he liad Avithdrawn a little for the better 
display of him to the Yard; “as I aiu not accustomed to 
speak in public, and as I have made a ratlier lengthy 
speech, all circamstances considered, I shall bring my ob- 
servations to a close by reqAiesting you to get out of this.” 

The Last of the Patriarchs had been so seized by as- 
sault, and required so much room to catch an idea in, and 
so much more room to turn it in, that he had not a word to 
offer in reply. He appeared to be meditating some Patri- 
archal way out of his delicate position, when Mr. Pancks, 
once more suddenly applying the trigger to his hat, shot it 
off again with his former dexterity. On the preceding oc- 
casion, one or two of the Bleeding Heart Yarders had ob- 
sequiously picked it up and handed it to its owner; but, 
Mr. Pancks had now so far impressed his audience, that 
•the Patriarch had to turn and stoop for it himself. 

Quick as lightning, Mr. Pancks, who, for some moments, 
had had his right hand, in his coat pocket, whipped out a 
pair of shears, swooped upon the Patriarch behind, and ^ 
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snipped off short the sacred locks that flowed upon his 
shoulders. In a paroxysm of animosity and rapidity, Mr. 
Fancks then caught the broad-brimmed hat out of the as- 
tounded Patriarch’s hand, cut it down into a mere stewpau, 
and fixed it on the Patriarch’s head. ' 

Before the frightful results of this desperate action, Mr» 
Pancks himself recoiled in consternation. A bare-polled, 
goggle-eyed, big-headed, lumbering personage stood staring 
at him, not in the least impressive, not in the least vener- 
able, who seemed to have started out of the earth to ask 
what was become of Oasby. After staring at this phantom 
in return, in silent awe, Mr. Pancks threw down his shears, 
and fled W a place of hiding, where he might lie sheltered 
from the consequences of his crime. Mr. Pancks deemed it 
prudent to use all possible dispatch in making off, though 
he was pursued by nothing but the sound of laughter in 
Bleeding Heart Yard, rippling through the air, and making 
it ring again. 


CIIAPTEli XXXIII. 

GOING' 

Thk changes of a fevered room are slow and fluctuating; 
but, the changes of the fevered world are rapid and irrev- 
ocable. 

It was Little Dorrit’s lot to wait upon both kinds of 
change. The Marshalsea walls, during a portion of every 
day, again embraced her in their shadows as their child 
while she thought for Cleiiuain, worked for him, watched 
him, and only left him still to devote her utmost love and 
care to him. Her part in the life outside the gate urged 
its pressing claims upon her, too, and her patience" untir- 
ingly responded to them. Hero was Fanny, proud, fitful, 
whimsical, further advanced in that disqualified state for 
going into society which had so much fretted her on the 
evening of the tortoise-shell knife, resolved always to want 
comfort, resolved not to be comforted, resolved to be deeply 
wronged, and resolved that nobody should have the audacity 
to think her so. Here was her brother, a weak, proud, tipsy, 
young old man, slinking fmm head to foot, talking; as in- 
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distinctly as if some of the money he plumed himself upon 
Ixad got into his mouth and couldn^t be got out, unable to 
whlk alone in any act of his life, and patronising the sister 
whom .he selfishly loved (he always had that negative 
merit, ill-stan*ed and ill-launched Tip-!), because he suffered 
her to lead him. Here was Mrs. Merdle in gauzy mourn- 
ing — the original cap whereof had possibly been rent to 
pieces in a fit of grief, but had certainly yielded to a 
highly becoming article from the Parisian market — warring 
with Fanny foot to foot, and breasting her with her deso- 
late bosom every hour in the day. Here was poor Mr. 
Sparkler, not knowing how to keep the peace between 
them, but humbly inclining to the opinion that they could 
do no better than agree that they were both remarkably fine 
women, and that there was no nonsense about either of 
them — for which gentle recominendation they united in 
falling upon him frightfully. Then, too, here was Mrs. 
General, got home from foreign parts, sending a Prune and 
a Prism by post every other day, demanding anew Testimo- 
nial by way of recommendation to some vacant appoint- 
ment or other. Of which remarkable gmitlewoman it may 
be finally observed, that there surely never was a gentle- 
woman of whose transcendant fitness for any vacant ap- 
pointment on the face of this earth, so many people were 
(as the warmth of her Testimonials evinced) so perfectly 
satisfied— or who was so very iiiifortunaie in having a largo 
circle of ardent and distinguished admirers, who never 
themselves happened to want her, in any capacity. 

On the first crash of the eminent Mr. Merdle's decease, 
many important persons had been unable to determine 
whether they should cut Mrs. Merdle, or comfort her. As 
it seemed, however, essential to tlie strength of their own 
case that they should admit her to have been cruelly de- 
ceived, they graciously made lire admission, and continued 
to know her. It followed that Mrs. Merdle, as a woman 
of fashion and good breeding, who liad been sacrificed to 
the wiles of a vulgar barbarian (for, Mr. Merdle was found 
out, from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, the 
moment he was found out in his pocket), must be actively 
championed by her order, for her order^s sake. She re- 
turned this fealty, by causing it to be understood that she 
was eveji more incensed against the felonious shade of the 
deceased than anybody else was; thus, on the whole, she 
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came out of her furnace like a wise woman, and did ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Mr. Sparkler’s lordship was fortunately one of those 
, shelves on which a gentleman is considered to be put away 
for life, unless there should be reasons for hoisting him up 
with the Barnacle crane to a more lucrative height. That 
patriotic servant accordingly stuck to his colours (the 
Standard of four Quarterings), and was a perfect Nelson in 
respect of nailing them to the mast. On the profits of his 
intrepidity, Mrs. Sparkler and Mrs. Merdle, inhabiting 
different floors of the genteel little temple of inconvenience 
to which the smell of the day before yesterday’s soup and 
coach-horses was as constant as Death to man, arrayed 
themselves to fight it out in the lists of Society, sworn 
rivals. And Little Dorrit, seeing all these things as they 
developed themselves, could not but wonder, anxiously, 
into what back corner of the genteel establishment Fanny’s 
children would be poked by-and-bye, and who would take 
care of those unborn little victims. 

Arthur being far too ill to bo spoken with on subjects of 
emotion or anxiety, and his recovery greatly depending 
on the repose into which his weakness could be hushed, 
Little Dorrit’ s sole reliance during this heavy period was 
on Mr. Meagles. He was still abroad; but, she had writ- 
ten to him, through his daughter, immediately after first 
seeing Arthur in the Marshalsea, and since, confiding her 
uneasiness to him on the points oii which she was most 
anxious, but especially on one. To that one, the continued 
absence of Mr. Meagles abroad, instead of his comforting 
presence in the Marshalsea, was referable. 

Without disclosing the precise nature of the documents 
that had fallen into Kigaud’s hands. Little Dorrit had con- 
fided the general outline of that story to Mr. Meagles, to 
whom she had also recounted his fate. The old cautious 
habits of the scales and scoop at once showed Mr. Meagles 
the importance of recovering the original papers; wherefore, 
he wrote back to Little Dorrit, strongly confirming her in 
the solicitude she expressed on that head, and adding that 
he would not come over to England ‘‘ without making some 
attempt, to toace them out.” 

By this time, Mr. Henry Go wan had made up hismind 
that it would be agreeable to him not to know the Meagleses. 
He was so considerate as to. Jay no injunctions on his wife 
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in that particular; but, he mentioned to Mr. Meagles that 
personally they did not appear to him to get on together, 
ahd that he thought it would be a good thing if — politely, 
and without any scene, or anything of that sort — they 
agreed that they were the best fellows in the world, but 
were best apart. Poor Mr. Meagles’, who was already 
sensible that he did not advance his daughter's happiness 
by being constoitly slighted in her presence, said Good, 
Henry! ' You are my Pet’s husband; you have displaced 
me, in the course of nature; if you wish it, good! ’’ This 
arrangement involved the contingent advantage, which per- 
haps Henry Gowan had not foreseen, that both Mr. and 
Mrs. Meagles were more liberal than before to their daugh- 
ter, wdien their communication was only with her and her 
young child; and tliat his high spirit found itself better 
provided with money, without being under the degrading 
necessity of knowing whence it came. 

Mr. Meagles, at such a period, naturally seized an occu- 
pation ■with great ardour. He knew from his daughter the 
various towms which Rigaud had been haunting, and the 
various hotels at which he had been living for some time 
back. The occupation he set himself was, to visit these 
with all discretion and speed, and, in the event of finding 
anywhere that he had left a bill unpaid, and a box or par- 
cel behind, to pay such bill, and bring awmy such box or 
parcel. 

With no other attendant than Mother, Mr. Meagles went 
upon this pilgrimage, and encountered a number of adven- 
tures. Not the least of his difficulties was, that he never 
knew what was said to him, and that he pursued his in- 
quiries among people who never knew what he said to 
them. Still, with an unshaken confidence that the English 
tongue was somehow the mother tongue of the whole world, 
only the people were too stupid to know it, Mr. Meagles 
harangued innkeepers in the most voluble manner, entered 
into loud explanations of the most complicated sort, and 
utterly renounced replies in the native language of the re- 
spondents, on the ground that they were ^^all bosh/^ 
Sometimes interpreters were called in; whom Mr. Meagles 
addressed in such idiomatic terms of speech, as instantly to 
extingnisb and shut up — which made the matter worse. 
On a balance of the account, however, it may be doubted 
whether he lost much; for, although he found no property, 
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he found so many debts and various associations of dis- 
credit with the proper name, which was the only word he 
made intelligible, that he was almost everywhere over- 
whelmed with injurious accusations. On no fewer than 
four occasions, the police were called in to receive denuiici- 
ations of Mr. Meagles as a Knight of Industry, a good-for- 
nothing, and a thief; all of which opprobrious language he 
bore with the best temper (having no idea what it meant), 
and was in the most ignominious manner escorted to steam- 
boats and public carriages, to be got rid of, talking all the 
while, like a cheerful and fluent Briton as he was, with 
Mother under his arm. 

But, in his own tongue, and in his own head, Mr. Meagles 
was a clear, shrewd, persevering man. When he had 
“ worked round,” as he called it, to Paris in his pilgrim- 
age, and had wholly failed in it so far, he was not dis- 
heartened. “ The nearer to England I follow him, you see, 
brother, ” argued Mr. Meagles, “ the nearer I am likely to 
come to the papers, whether they turn up or no. Because 
it is only reasonable to conclude, that he would deposit 
them somewhere where they would be safe from people 
over in England, and where they would yet be accessible to 
himself, don’t you see.” 

At Paris, Mr. Meagles found a letter from Little Dorrit, 
lying waiting for him; in which she mentioned that she 
liad been able to talk for a minute or two with Mr. Clen- 
nam about this man who was no more; and that when she 
told Mr. Clennam that his friend Mr. Meagles who was on 
his way to see him had an interest in ascertaining some- 
thing about the man if he could, he had asked her to tell 
Mr. Meagles that he had been known to Miss Wade, 
then living in such a street at Calais. “ Oho ! ” said Mr. 
Meagles. 

As soon afterwards as might be, in those Diligence days, 
Mr. Meagles rang the cracked bell at the cracked gate, and 
it jarred open, and the peasant- woman stood in the dark . 
doorway, saying, “Ice-say! Seer! Who?” In acknowl- ’ 
edgmentof whose address, Mr. Meagles murmured tohim-\ 
self that there was some sense about these Calais people, 
who really did know something of what you and them- ;: 
selves were up to; and returned, “ Miss Wade, my dear.”’’ 
He was then shown into the presence of Miss Wade. 

‘ “It’s some time since we met,” said Mr. Meagles, clear-' 
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ing his throat; “ I hope you have been .pretty well, Miss 
Wade?” I 

' Without hoping that he or anybody else had been pretty 
well, Miss Wade asked him to what she was indebted for 
the honour of seeing him again? Mr. Meagles, in the 
meanwhile, glanced all round the room, without observing 
anything in the shape of a box. 

“ Why, the truth is. Miss Wade,” said Mr. Meagles, in 
a comfortable, managing, not to say coaxing, voice, “ it is 
possible that you may be able to throw a light upon a little 
something that is at present dark. Any unpleasant by- 
gones between us, are bygones, I hope. Can’t be helped 
now. You recollect my daughter? Times change so! A 
mother!” 

In his innocence, Mr. Meagles could not have struck a 
worse key-note, lie paused for any expression of interest, 
but paused in vain. 

“ That is not the subject you wished to enter on? ” she 
said, after a cold silence. 

“No, no,” returned Mr, Meagles. “No. I thought 
your goo,d-nature might ” 

“I thought you knew,” she interrupted, with a smile, 
“ that my good-nature is not to be calculated upon? ” 

“Don’t say so,” said Mr. Meagles; “you do your. self an 
injustice. However, to come to the point.” For he was 
sensible of having gained nothing by approaching it in a 
roundabout way, “ I have heard from my friend Clennam, 
who, you will be sorry to hear, has been and still is very 
ill ” 

He paused again, and again she was silent. 

“ — that you had some knowledge of one Blandois, lately 
killed in London by a violent accident. Now, don’t mis- 
take me! I know it was a slight knowledge,” said Mr. 
Meagles, dexterously fore.stalling an angry interruption 
which he saw about to break. “ I am fully aware of tliat. 
It was a slight knowledge, I know. But the question is,” 
Mr. Meagles’s voice here became comfortable again, “did 
he, on his way to England last time, leave a box of papers, 
or a bundle of papers, or some pai^rs or other in some^re- 
ceptacle or other — any papers — with you; begging you to 
allow him to leave them here for a short time, until he 
wanted them? ” 

“ The question is? ” she repeated. “ Whose question is? ” 
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“Mine,” said Mr. Meagles. “And not only mine, but 
Clennam’s question, and other people’s question. Now, 1 
am sure,” continued Mr. Meagles, whose heart was over- 
flowing with Pet, “ that you can’t have any unkind feeUng 
towards my daughter; it’s impossible. Well! It’s lier 
question, too; being one in which a particular friend of 
hers is nearly interested. So here I am, frankly to say 
that is the question, and to ask, Now, did he?” 

“Upon my word,” she returned, “1 seem to be a mark 
for everybody who knew anything of a man I once in my 
life hired, and paid, and dismissed, to aim their questions 
at!” 

“Now, don’t,” remonstrated Mr. Meagles, “don’t! 
Don’t take offence, because it’s the plainest question in 
the world, and might bo asked of any one. The documents 
I refer to were not his own, were wrongfully obtained, 
might at some time or other be troublesome to an innocent 
person to have in keeping, and are sought by the people to 
whom they really belong. lie passed through Calais going 
to London, and there were reasons wliy he should not take 
them with him then, why lie should Avish to be able to put 
his hand upon them readily, and why lie should distrust 
leaving them Avith people of his OAAm sort. Did he leaA'e 
them hei’e? I declare, if I kncAV hoAV to avoid giving you 
offence, I would take any pains to do it. I put the ques- 
tion personally, but there’s nothing personal in it. I might 
put it to any one; I have put it already to many people. 
Did he leave them here? Did he leave anything here? ” 

“No.” 

“Then unfortunately, Miss Wade, you know nothing 
about them? ” 

“I know nothing about them. I have now answered 
your unaccountable question. He did not leave them here, 
and I know nothing about them.” 

“ There ! ” said Mr. Meagles, rising. “ I am sorry for 
it; that’s over; and I hope there is not much harm done. 
— Tattycoram well, Miss Wade? ” 

“ Harriet well? Oh yes ! ” 

“ I have put my foot in it again,” said Mr. Meagles, thrxs 
corrected. “ I can’t keep my foot out of it, here, it seems. 
Perhaps, if I had thought twice about it, I might never 
have given her the jingling name. But, when one means 
to be good-natured and sportive with young people, one 
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doesn’t think twice. Her old friend leaves a kind word for 
her, Miss Wade, if you should think proper to deliver 
it.’' 

She said nothing as to that; and Mr. Meagles, taking 
his honest face out of the dull room, where it shone like a 
sun, took it to the Hotel where he had left Mrs. Meagles, 
and where he made the Report: “Beaten, Mother; no 
effects I ” He took it next to the London Steam Packet, 
which sailed in the night; and next to the Mavshalsea. 

The faithful John was on dutj^, when Father and Mother 
Meagles presented themselves at the wicket towards night- 
fall. Miss Dorrit was not there then, he said; but, she 
had been there in the morning, and invariably came in the 
evening, Mr. Clennam was slowly mending; and Maggy 
and Ml'S. Plomish and Mr, Baptist took care of him by 
turns. Miss Dorrit was sure to come back that evening be- 
fore the bell rang. There was the room the Marshal had 
lent her, up-stairs, in which they could wait for her, if 
they pleased. Mistrustful that it might be liazardous to 
Arthur to see him without preparation, Mr. Meagles ac- 
cepted the offer; and they were left shut up in the room, 
looking down through its barred window into the jail. 

The cramped area of the prison had such an effect on 
Mrs. Meagles that she began to weep, and such an effect 
on Mr, Meagles that he began to gasp for air. He was 
walking up and down the room, panting, and making him- 
self worse by laboriously fanning himself witli his handker- 
chief, when he turned towards the opening door. 

“Eh? Good gracious ! ” said Mr. Meagles, “this is not 
Miss Dorrit! Why, Mother, look! Tattycoram!” 

No other. And in Tattycoram’s arms was an iron box 
some two feet square. Such a box had Affery Flintwinch 
seen in the first of her dreams, going out of the old house 
in the dead of the night, under Double’s arm. This, Tat- 
tycoram put on the ground at her old master’s feet; this, 
Tattycoram fell on her knees by, and beat her bands upon, 
crying half in exultation and half in despair, half in laugh- 
ter and half in- tears, “Pardon, dear Master, take. me back, 
dear Mistress, here it is ! ” 

“Tatty!” exclmmed Mr. Meagles. 

“ What you wanted 1 ” said Tattycoram “ Here it is ! I 
'was put in the next room not to see you. I heard you ask 
her about it, 1 heard her say she hadn’t got it, I was there. 
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when he left it; and T took it at bedtime and brought it 
away. Here it is I 

“Why, my girl,” cried Mr. Meagles, more breathless 
than before, “ how did you come over? ” ■ , 

“ I came in the boat with you. I was sitting wrapped 
up at the other end. When you took a coach at the wharf, 
I took another coach, and followed you here. She never 
would have given it up, after what you had said to her 
about its being wanted; she would sooner have sunk it in 
the sea, or Burnt it. But, here it is ! ” 

The glow and rapture that the girl was in, with her 
“ Here it is ! ” 

“She never wanted it to be left, I must say that fordier; 
but he left it, and I know well tliat after what you said, 
and after her denying it, she never would have given it up. 
But here it is ! Dear Master, dear Mistress, take me back 
again, and give me baek the dear old name! Let this in- 
tercede -for me. Here it is ! ” 

Father and Mother Meagles never deserved their nanies 
better, than when they took the lieadstrong foundling-girl 
into their protection again. 

“Oh I 1 have been so wretched,” cried Tattycoram, 
weeping much more, after tluit, than before; “ always so 
unhappy, and so repentant! I was afraid of her, from the 
first time I ever saw her. I knew she had got a power 
over me, through understanding what was bad in me, so 
well. It was a madness in me, and she eould raise it when- 
ever she liked. I used to think, nlien I got into that 
state, that people were all against me becaxise of my first 
beginning; and the kinder they weie to me, the worse fault 
I found in them. I made it out that they triumphed above 
me, and that they wanted to make me envy them, when I 
know — when I even knew then, if I would — that they 
never thought of such a thing. And my beautiful young 
mistress not so happy as she ought to liave been, and I 
gone away from her! Such a brute and wretch as she must 
think me! But you’ll say a word to her for me, and ask 
her to be as forgiving as you tvo are? For, T am not so, 
bad as I was,” .pleaded Tattyepram; “ I am bad enough, 
but not BO bad as I was, indeed. I have, had Miss Wade 
before me all this time, as if it was my own self grown ripe 
—turning everything the wrong way, and twisting all good 
into evil- T bad her before me all this time* findintr 
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no pleasure iu anything but in keeping me as miserable, 
suspicious, and tormenting as herself. Not that she had 
much to do, to do that,’* cried Tattyeoramj in a closing 
great burst of distress, “ for I -was as bad as bad could be. 
I only mean to say, that, after what I have gone through, 
I hope I shall never be quite so bad again, and that I shall 
get better by very slow degrees. I’ll try very hard. I 
won’t stop at five-and-twenty, sir. I’ll count five-and- 
twonty hundred, five-and-twenty thousand!” 

Another opening of the door, and Tattycoram subsided, 
and Little Dorrit came in, and Mr^ Meagles with pride and 
joy produced the box, and her gentle face was lighted up 
with grateful happiness and joy. The secret was safe now ! 
She could keep her own part of it from him; he should 
never know of her loss; in time to come, he should know 
all that was of iraiiort to himself; but, he should never 
know what concerned her, only. That was all passed, all 
forgiven, all forgotten. 

"‘Now, my dear Miss Dorrit,” said Mr. Meagles; “I am 
a man of business — or at least was — and I am going to take 
my measures, promptly, in that character. Had I better 
see Arthur to-night? ” 

“ I think not to-night. I will go to his room and ascer- 
tain how he is. But I think it will be better not to see him 
to-night.” 

“I am much of your opinion, my dear,” said Mr. 
Meagles, “ and therefore I have not been any nearer to-liim 
than this dismal room. Then I shall probably not sob him 
for some little time to come. But I’ll explain what I mean 
when you come back.” 

She left the room. Mr» Meagles, looking through' the 
bars of the window, saw her pass out of the Lodge below 
him into the prison-yard. He said gently, “ Tattycoram, 
come to me a moment, my good girl.” 

She went up to the window, 

“ You see that young lady who was here just now — that 
little, quiet, fragile figure passing along there. Tatty? 
Look. The people stand out of the way to let her go by. 
The men — see the poor, shabby fellows-^pull ofE their hats 
to her quite politely, and now she glides iu at that door- 
way. See her, Tattycoram? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ I have heard tell, Tatty, that she was once regularly 
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called the child of this place. She was bom here, and 
lived here many years. I can’t breathe here. A doleful 
place, to be born and bred in, Tattycoram? 

“Yes indeed, sir!” 

“ If she had constantly thought of herself, Und settled 
with herself that everybody visited this place upon her, 
turned it against her, and cast it at her, she would have 
led an irritable and probably an useless existence. Yet I 
have heard tell, Tattycoram, that her young life has been 
one of active resignation, goodness, and noble service. 
Shall I tell you what I consider those eyes of hers that 
were hero just now', to have always looked at, to get that 
expression? ” 

“ Yes, if you please, sir.” * 

“ Duty, Tattycoram. Begin it early, and do it well; and 
there is no antecedent to it, in any origin or station, that 
will tell against us with the Almighty, or with ourselves.” 

They remained at the window. Mother joining them and 
pitying the prisoners, until she was seen coming back. 
She was soon in the room, and recommended that Arthur, 
whom she had left calm and composed, should not be vis- 
ited that night. 

“ Good I ” said Mr. Meagles, cheerily. “ I have not a 
doubt that’s best. I shall trust my remembrances then, 
my sweet nurse, in your hands, and I well know they 
couldn’t be in better. T am off again to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Little Dorrit, surprised, asked him where? 

“My dear,” said Mr. Meagles, “I can’t live without 
breathing. This place has taken my breath away, and I 
shall never get it back again until Arthur is out of this 
place.” 

“How is that a reason for going off again to-morrow 
morning? ” 

“You shall understand,” said Mr. Meagles. “To-night 
we three will put up at a City Hotel. To-morrow morn- 
ing, Mother and Tattycoram will go do^vn to Twickenham, 
wliere Mrs. Tickit, sitting attended by Dr. Buchan, in the 
parlour- window, will think them a couple of ghosts; and I 
shall go abroad again for Doyce. We must have Dan here. 
Kow, I tell you, my love, it’s of no use writing and plan- 
ning and conditionally speculating, upon this and that and 
the other, at uncertain intervals and distances; we must 
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have Doyce here. I devote myself, at daybreak to-morrow 
morning, to bringing Doyce here. It’s nothing to me to 
^go and find him. I’m an old teaveller, and all foreign lan- 
.gnages and customs are alike to me — I never understand 
anything about any of ’em. Therefore I can’t be put to 
any inconvenience. Go at once I must, it stands to reason; 
because I can’t live, without breathing freely; and I can’t 
breathe freely, until Arthur is out of this Marshalsea. I 
am sti^ed at the present moment, and have scarcely breath 
enough to say this much, and to cany this precious box 
down-stairs for yon.” 

They got into the street as the bell began to ring, Mr. 
Heagles carrying the box. Little Dorrit had no convey- 
ance there; which rather surprised him. He called a coach 
for her, and she got into it, and ho placed the box beside 
her when she was seated. In her joy and gratitude she 
kissed his hand. 

“I don’t like that, my dear,” said Mr. Meagles. “It 
goes against my feeling of what’s right, tliat you should do 
homage to me — at the Marshalsea Gate.” 

She bent forward, and kissed his cheek. 

“You remind me of the days,” said Mr. Meagles, sud- 
denly drooping — “ but she’s very fond of him, and hides 
his faults, and thinks that no one sees them — and he cer- 
tainly is well connected, and of a very good family ! ” 

It was the only comfort he had in the loss of his daugh- 
ter, and if he made the most of it, who could blame him? 


CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

GONE. 

On a healthy autumn day, the Marshalsea prisoner, 
weak but otherwise restored, sat listening to a voice that 
read to him. On a healthy autumn day; when the golden 
fields had been reaped and ploughed again, when the sum- 
mer fruits had ripened and waned, when the green perspec- 
tives of hops had been laid low by the busy pickers, when 
the apples clustering in the orchards were russet, and the 
berries of the mountain ash were, crimson among the yel- < 
lowing foliage. Already in the woods, glimpses of the 
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hardy winter that was coining, were to be caught throiigh 
unaccustomed openings among the boughs where the pros- 
pect shone defined and clear, free from the bloom of the' 
drowsy summer weather, which had rested on it as the 
bloom lies on the plum. So, from the sea-shore the ocean 
was no longer to be seen lying asleep in the heat, but its 
thousand sparkling eyes were open, and its whole breadth 
was in joyful animation, from the cool sand on the beach 
to the little sails on the horizon, drifting away like autumn- 
tinted leaves that had drifted from the trees. 

Changeless and barren, looking ignorantly at all the 
seasons with its fixed, pinched face of poverty and care, 
the prison had not a touch of any of these beauties on it. 
Blossom what would, its bricks and bars bore uniformly 
the same dead crop. Yet Clennam, listening to the voice 
as it read to him, heard in it all that great Nature was do- 
ing, heard in it all the soothing songs she sings to man. 
At no Mother’s knee but hers, had he ever dwelt in his 
youth oh hopeful promises, on playful fancies, on the har- 
vests of tenderness and humility that lie hidden in the 
early-fostered seeds of the imagination; on the oaks of re- 
treat from blighting winds, that have the germs of their 
strong roots in nursery acorns. But, in the tones of the 
voice that read to him, there were memories of an old feel- 
ing of such things, and echoes of every merciful and loving 
whisper that had ever stolen to him in his life. 

When the voice stopped, he put his hand over his eyes, 
murmuring that the light was strong upon them. 

Little Dorrit put the book by, and presently arose quietly 
to shade the window. Maggy sat at her needlework in her 
old place. The light softened. Little Dorrit brought her 
chair closer to his side. 

“ This will soon be over now, dear Mr. Clennam. Not 
only are Mr. Doyce’s letters to you so full of friendship 
and encouragement, but Mr. Rugg says his letters to him 
are so full of help, and that everybody (now a little anger 
is past) is so considerate, and speaks so well of you, that; It 
will soon be over now.” 

“ Dear girl. Dear heart. Good angel 1 ” ^ ^ 

“ You praise me far too much. And yet it is such jlm 
exquisite pleasure to me to hear you speak so feelingly, and. 
to-i-and to see,” said Little Dorrit, raising her eyes to his, 
^how deeply you mean it, that I cannot say Don’t,” 
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He lifted her hand to his lips. 

“ You have been here many, many times, when I have 
not seen you. Little Dorrit? ” 

“ Yes, I have been hero sometimes when I have not come 
into the room.” 

“ Very often? ” 

“Rather often,” said Little Dorrit, timidly. 

“Every day? ” 

“I think,” said Little Dorrit, after hesitating, “ that I 
have been here at least twice, every day.” 

He might have released the little light hand, after fer- 
vently kissing it again; but that, with a very gentle linger- 
ing where it was, it seemed to court being retained. He 
took it in both of his, and it lay softly on his breast. 

“ Dear Little Dorrit, it is not my imprisonment only that 
will soon be over. Tliis sacrifice of you must be ended. 
We must learn to part again, ajid to take our different 
ways so wide asunder. You have not forgotten what we 
said together, when you came back? ” 

“ O no, I have not forgotten it. But something has been 
— You feel quite strong to-day, don’t you? ” 

“Quite strong.” 

Tlio hand he held, crei>t up a little nearer to his face. 

“ Do you feel quite strong enough to know what a great 
fortune I have got? ” 

“ I shall be very glad to bo tohl. No fortune can be too 
great or good for Little Dorrit.” 

“I have been anxiously waiting to tell you. I have been 
longing and longing to tell you. You are sure you will not 
take it? ” 

“Never! ” 

“You are quite sure you will not take half of it?” 

“Never, dear Little Dorrit!” 

As she looked at him silently, there was something in 
her affectionate face that he did not quite comprehend; 
something that could have broken into tears in a moment, 
and yet that was happy and proud. 

“ You will be sorry to hear what I have to tell you about 
Fanny. Poor Fanny has lost everything. She has nothing 
left but her husband’s income. All that papa gave her 
when she married, was lost as your money was lost. It waa 
in the same hands, and it is all gone.” 

Arthur was more shocked than surprised to ^ear it. “I 
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had hoped it might not be so bad” he said ; “ but I had 
feared a heavy loss there, knowing the connection between 
her husband and the defaulter.” 

“ Yes. It is all gone. I am very sorry for Fanny; very, 
very, very sorry for poor Fanny. My poor brother, 
tool” 

“Had he property in the same hands? ” 

“ Yes 1 And it is all gone. — How much do you think my 
own great fortune is? ” 

As Arthur looked at her inqtiiringly, with a new appre- 
hension on him, she withdrew her hand, and laid her face 
down on the spot where it had rested. 

“ I have nothing in the world. I am as poor as when I 
lived here. When papa came over to England, he confided 
everything ho liad to the same hands, and it is all swept 
away. O my dearest and best, are you quite sure you will 
not share my fortune with me now? ” 

Locked in his arms, held to his heart, with his manly 
tears upon her own cheek, he drew the slight hand round 
his neck, and clasped it in its fellow-hand. 

“Never to part, my dearest Arthur; never any more un- 
til the last ! I never was rich before, 1 never was proud 
before, I never was happy before. I am rich in being taken 
by you, I am proud in having been resigned by you, I am 
happy in being with you in this prison, as I should be 
happy in coming back to it with you, if it should be the 
will of God, and comforting and serving you with all my 
love and truth. I am yours anywhere, everywhere! I 
love you dearly ! I would rather pass my life here with 
you, and go out daily, working for our bread, than I would 
have the greatest fortune that ever was told, and be the 
greatest lady that ever was honoured. O, if poor papa may 
only know how blest at last my heart is, in this room where 
he suffered for so many years ! ” 

Maggy had of course been staring from the first, and had 
of course been crying her eyes out, long before this. Maggy 
was now so overjoyed that, after hugging her little mother 
with all her might, she went down-stairs like a clog-horn- 
pipe to find somebody or other to whom to impart her glad- 
ness. Whom should Maggy meet but Flora and Mr. F’s 
Aunt opportunely coming in? And whom else, as a conse- 
quence of that meeting, should Little Dorrit find waiting 
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for herself, when, a good two or three hours afterwards, 
she went out? 

Flora’s eyes were a little red, and she seemed rather out 
of spirits. Mr. F’s Aunt was so stiffened that she had the 
appearance of being past bending, by any means short of 
powerful mechanical pressure. Her bonnet was cocked uj) 
behind in a terrific manner; and her stony reticule was as 
rigid as if it had been petrified by the Gorgon’s head, and 
had got it at that moment inside. With these imposing 
attributes; Mr. F’s Aunt, publicly seated on the steps of 
the Marshal’s official residence, had been for the two or 
three hours in question a great boon to the younger inhab- 
itants of the Borough, whose sallies of humour she had 
considerably flushed herself by resenting, at the point of 
her umbrella, from time to time. 

Painfully aware. Miss Dorrit, I am sure,’^ said Flora, 
“ that to propose an adjournment to any place to one so far 
removed by fortune and so courted and caressed by the 
best society must ever appear intruding even if not a pie- 
shop far below your present sphere and a back-parlour 
though a civil man but if for the sake of Arthur — cannot 
overcome it more improper now than ever late Doyce and 
Clennam — one last remark I might wish to make one last 
explanation I might wish to offer perhaps your good nature 
might excuse under pretence of three kidney on^s tlie hum- 
ble place of conversation.” 

Rightly interpreting this rather obscure speech, Little 
Donut returned that she was quite at Flora’s disposition. 
Flora accordingly led the way across the road to the pie- 
shop in question; ISIr. F’s Aimt stalking across in the rear, 
and putting herself in the way of being run over, with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause. 

When the ‘‘ three kidney ones,” which were to be a blind 
to the conversation, were set before them on three little 
tin platters, each kidney one ornamented with a hole at the 
top, into which the civil man poured hot gravy out of a 
spouted can as if he were feeding three lamps, Flora took 
out Jier pocket-handkerchie. 

** If Fancy’s fair dreams,” she began, have ever pic- 
tured that when Arthur — cannot overcome it pray excuse 
me — was restored to freedom even a pie as far from flaky 
as the present and so deficient in kidney as to be in that 
respect like a minced nutmeg might not prove unacceptable 
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if offered by the hand of true regard such visions have toi 
ever fled and all is cancelled but being aware that tenderer 
relations are in contemplation beg to state that I heartily 
wish well to both and find no fault with either not the 
least, it may be withering to know that ere the band of 
Time had made me much less slim than formerly and dread- 
fully red on the slightest exertion particularly after eating 
1 well know when it takes the form ot a rash it might have 
been and was not through the’ interruption cf parents and 
mental torpor succeeded until the mysterious clue was held 
by Mr. F still I would not be ungenerous to either and l 
heartily wish well to both.” 

Little Dorrit took her hand, and thanked her for all her 
old kindness. 

“Call it not kindness,” returned Flora, giving her an 
honest kiss, “ for you always were the best and dearest lit- 
tle thing that ever was if I may take the liberty and even 
in a money point of view a saving being Conscience itself 
though I must add much more agreeable than mine ever was 
to me for thougli not I hope more burdened than other peo- 
ple’s yet I have always found it far readier to make one un- 
comfortable than comfortable and evidently taking a greater 
pleasure in doing it but I am wandering, one hope I wish to 
express ere yet the closing scene draws in and it is that I do 
trust for th® sake of old times and old sincerity that Arthur 
will know that I didn’t desert him in his misfortunes but 
that I came backwards and forwards constantly to ask if I 
could do anything for him and that I sat in the pie-shop 
where they very civilly fetched something warm in a tum- 
bler from the hotel and really very nice hours after hours ’ 
to keep him company over the way without his knowing it.” 

Flora really had tears iu her eyes now', and they showed 
her to great advantage. 

“ Over and above which,” said Flora, “ I earnestly beg 
you as the dearest thing that ever was if you’ll still excuse 
the familiarity from one who moves in very different circles , 
to let Arthur understand that I don’t know after all whether 
it wasn’t all nonsense between us though pleasant at 
time and tryuig too and certainly Mr. F did work a chaise 
and the spell being broker, nothing could be expected, to ' 
take place without weaving it afresh which various oiroumi^ 
Stances have combined to prevent of which perhaps not the 
least powerful was that it was not to be, 1 am not prepared 
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to say that if it had been agreeable to Arthur and had 
brought itself about naturally in the first instance I should 
not have been very glad being of a lively disposition and 
' moped at home where papa undoubtedly is the most ag- 
gravating of his sex and not improved since having been 
cut down by the hand of the Incendiary into something of 
which I never saw the counterpart in all my life but jeal- 
ousy is not my character nor ill-will though many faults.’^ 

Without having l)een able closely to follow Mrs. Finchiiig 
through this labyrinth, Little Dorrit understood its pur- 
pose, and cordially accepted tlie trust. 

‘‘The withered chaplet my dear,^^ said Flora, with great 
enjoyment, “ is then perished tlic column is crumbled and 
the pyramid is standing xipside dowii upon its what^s-his- 
name call it not giddiness call it not weakness call.it not 
folly I must now retire into privacy and look upon the 
ashes of departed joys no more but taking the further lib- 
erty of paying for the pastry which has formed the Immble 
pretext of our interview will for ever say Adieu! 

Mr. F’s Aunt, who had eaten her pie with great solem- 
nity, and who liad been elaborating some grievous scheme 
of injury in 'her mind, since her first assumption of that 
public position on the Marshaks steps, took the present o])- 
portuiiity of addressing the following Sibyllic apostrophe to 
the relict of her late nephew. 

“Bring him forward, and I’ll chuck him out o’ winder!” 

Flora tried in vain to soothe tlie excellent woman, by ex- 
plaining that they were going home to dinner. Mr. F’s 
Aunt persisted in replying, “Bring him for’ard, and I’ll 
chuck him out o’ winder! ” Having reiterated this demand 
an immense number of times, with a sustained glaie of de- 
fiance at Little Dorrit, Mr. F’s Aunt folded her arms, and 
sat down in the corner of the jne-shop parlour; steadfastly 
refusing to budge until such time as “ho” should have 
been “brought for’ard,” and the chucking portion of his 
destiny accomplished. 

In this condition of things. Flora confided to Little Dor- 
rit that she had not seen Mr. F’s Aunt so full of life and 
character for weeks; that she woidd find it necessary to re- 
main there “hours perhaps,” until the inexorable old lady 
could be softened; and that she could, manage her best 
alone. They parted, therefore, in the friendliest manner, 
and with the kindest feeling on both sides. 
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Mr. F^s Attnt holding out like a grim fortress, and Flora 
becoming in need of refreshment, a messenger was dis- 
patched to the hotel for the tumbler already glanced at, 
which was afterwards replenished. With the aid of its 
contents, a newspaper, and some skimming of the cream of 
the pie-stock. Flora got through the remainder of the day 
ill perfect good humour; though occasionally embarrassed 
by the consequences of an idle rumour which circulated 
among the credulous infants of the neighbourhood, to the 
effect that an old lady had sold herself to the pie-shoj), to 
be made up, and was then sitting in the pie-shop parlour, 
declining to complete her contract. This attracted so many 
young persons of both sexes, and, when the shades of even- 
ing began to fall, occasioned so much interruption to the 
Inisiiiess, that the mercliant became very pressing in his 
projiGsals that Mr, F^s Aunt should be removed. A con- 
veyance was accordingly l)rought to the door, whicli, by the 
joint efforts of tlie merchant and Flora, this remarkable 
woman was at last induced to enter; though not without 
even then putting her head out of the window, and de- 
manding to have him brought forhird for the purpose 
originally mentioned. As she was observed at this time to 
direct baleful glances towards the Marshalsea, it has been 
supposed that this admirably consistent female intended 
by ‘‘ him,” Arthur Clennam. This, however, is mere spec- 
ulation; who the person was, who, for the satisfaction of 
Mr. F’s Aunt’s mind, ought to have been brought forward, 
and never was brought forward, will never be i^ositively 
known. 

The autumn days went on, and Little Dorrit never came 
to the Marshalsea now and went away without seeing him. 
No, no, no. 

One morning, as Arthur listened for the light feet, that 
every morning ascended winged to his heart, bringing the 
heavenly brightness of a new love into the room where the 
old love had wrought so hard and been so true; one morn- 
ing, as ho listened, he heard her coming, not alone. 

‘‘Dear Arthur,” said her delighted voice outside the 
door, “ I have some one here. May I bring some one in? ” 

He had thought from the tread there were two with her. 
He answered “ Yes,” and she came in with Mr. Meaglea 
Sun-browned and jolly Mr. Meagles looked, and he opened 
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his arms and folded Arthur in them, like a sun-browned 
and jolly father. 

“ Now, I am all right,” said Mr. Meagles, after a minute 
or so. “Now, it’s over. Arthur, my dear fellow, confess 
at once that you expected me before.” 

•“I did,” said Arthur; “but Amy told me ” 

“Little Dorrit. Never any other name.” (It was she 
who whispered it.) 

“ — But my Little Dorrit told me that, without asking 
for anjr further explanation, I was not to expect you until 
I saw you. ” 

“And now you see me, my boy,” said Mr. Meagles, shak- 
ing him by the hand stoutly; “ and now you shall have any 
explanation and every explanation. The fact is, I was 
here — came straight to you from the Allongers and Mar- 
shongers, or I should be ashamed to look you in the face 
this day, — but you were not in company trim at the mo- 
ment, and I had to start off again to catch Doyce.” 

“ Poor Doyce ! ” sighed Arthur. 

“Don’t call him names that he don’t deserve,” said Mr, 
Meagles. “ATe’s not poor; Ac’s doing well enough. Doyce 
is a wonderful fellow over there. I assure you, he is mak- 
ing out his case like a house afire. He has fallen on his 
legs, has Dan. Where they don’t want things done and 
find a man to do ’em, that man’s off his legs; but when 
they do want things done and find a man to do, ’em, that 
man’s on his leg.s. You won’t have occasion to trouble the 
Circumlocution Office, any more. Let me tell you, Dan has 
done without ’em ! ” 

“ What a load you take from my mind ! ” cried Arthur. 
“ What happiness you give me ! ” 

“Happiness?” retorted Mr. Meagles. “Don’t talk 
about happiness till you see Dan. 1 assure you, Dan is 
directing works and executing lalmurs over yonder, that it 
would make your hair stand on end to look at. lie’s no 
public offender, bless yon, now! He’s medalled and rib- 
boned, and starred and crossed, and I don’ t-know- what 
ail’d, like a born nobleman. But we mustn’t talk about 
that over here.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, egad"!” said Mr. Meagles, shaking his head very 
seriously, “ he must hide all those things under lock and 
key when he comes over here. They won’t do, over here. 
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In that particular, Britannia is a Britannia in the Manger-i^ 
won’t give her children such distinctions herself, and won’t 
allow them to be seen, when they’re given by other coun- 
tries. No, no, Dan 1 ” said Mr. Meagles, shaking his head 
again. “ That won’t do here ! ” 

“ If you had brought me (except for Doyce’s sake) twice 
what I have lost,” cried Arthur, “ you would not have given 
me the pleasure tliat you give me in this news.” 

“Why, of course, of course,” assented Mr. Meagles. 

“ Of coarse I know that, my good fellow, and therefore I 
come out with it in the first burst. Now, to go back, about 
catching Doyce. I caught Doyce. Ran.against him, among 
a lot of those dirty brown dogs in women’s nightcaps a 
great deal too big for ’em, calling themselves Arabs and all 
sorts of incoherent races. Yoti know ’em! Well! He 
was coming straight to me, and I was going straight to 
him, and so we came back together.” 

“ Doyce in England? ” exclaimed Arthur. 

« There!” said Mr. Meagles, throwing open his arms. 

“ I am the worst man in the world to manage a thing of 
this sort. I don’t know what I should have done if I had 
been in the diplomatic line — right, perhaps ! The long and 
the short of it is, Arthur, we have both been in England 
this fortnight. And if you go on to ask where Doyce is at 
the present moment, why, my plain answer is — here he is ! 
And now I can breathe again, at last! ” 

Doyce darted in from behind the door, caught Arthur by 
both hands, and said the rest for himself. 

“ There are only three branches of my subject, my dear 
Clennain,” said Doyce, proceeding to mould them severally, 
with his plastic thumb, on the palm of his hand, “and 
they’re soon disposed of. First, not a word more from 
you about the past. There was an error in your calcula- 
tions. I know what that is. It affects the whole machine, 
and failure is the consequence. You will profit by the fail- 
ure, and will avoid it another time. I have done a similar 
thing myself, in construction, often. Every failure teach^ 
a man something, if he will learn; and you are too sensible 
a man not to learn from this failure. So much for firstly; 
Secondly. I was sorry you should have taken it so heavily 
to heart, and reproached yourself so severely; I was trav- , 
elling home night and day to put matters right, with the 
assistance of our friend, when I fell in with our friend as 
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he has informed you. Thirdly. We two agreed, that, 
after what you had undergone, after your distress of mind, 
and after your illness, it would be a pleasant surprise if 
' we could so far keep quiet as to get things perfectly ar- 
ranged without your knowledge, and then come and saytliat 
all the affairs were smooth, that everything was right, that 
the business stood in greater want of you than it ever did, 
and that a new and prosperous career was opened before 
you and me as partners. That’s thirdly. But you know 
we always make an allowance for friction, and so I Ifave 
reserved space to close in. My dear Clennam, I thoroughly 
confide in you; you have it in your power to be quite as 
useful to me, as I have, or have had, it in my power to be 
useful to you; your old place awaits you, and wants you 
very much; there is nothing to detain you here, one half- 
hour longer.^’ 

There was silence, which was not broken until Arthur 
had stood for some time at the Avindow with his back 
towards them, and until his little Avife that was to be, had 
gone to him and stayed by him. 

made a remark a little while ago,” said Daniel Doyce 
then, ^Svhich I am inclined to think was an incorrect one. 
I said there was nothing to detain you here, Clennam, half 
an hour longer. Am I mistaken in supposing that you 
would rather not lea\"e here till to-morrow inorning? Do I 
know, Avithout being very wise, where you would like to 
go, direct, from these walls and frpm this room? ” 

You do,” returned Arthur. it has been our cherished 
purpose.” 

Very well I” said Doyce. Then, if this young lady 
will do me the honour of regarding me for four-and-twenty 
hours in the light of a father, and will take a ride Avith me 
now towards Saint Paul’s Churchyard, I dare say I know 
what we want to get there.” 

Little Dorrit and he went out together soon afterwards, 
and Mr. Meagles lingered behind to say a word to his 
friend. 

I think, Arthur, you will not want Mother and me in 
the morning, and we will keep away. It might set Mother 
thinking about Pet; she’s a soft-hearted woman. She’s 
best at the cottage, and I’ll stay there and keep her com- 
pany.” 

With that they parted for the time. And the day ended, 
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and the night ended, and the morning came, and Little 
Dorrit, simply dressed as usual, and having no one with 
her'' but Maggy, came into the prison with the sunshine. 
The poor room was a Happy room that morning. Where in 
the world was there a room so full of quiet joy ! , 

“ My dear love,” said Arthur. “ Why does Maggy light 
the fire? -We shall be gone directly.” 

“ I asked her to do it. I have taken such au odd fancy. 

I want you to burn something for me.” 

“What?” 

“ Only this folded paper. If you will put it in the fire 
with your own hand, just as it is, my fancy will be grati- 
fied.”. 

“ Superstitious, darling Little Dorrit? Is it a charm? ” 

“It i.s anything you like best, my own,” she answered, 
laughing with glistening eyes and standing on tiptoe to 
kiss him, “ if you will only humour me when the fire burns 
up.” 

So they stood before the fire, waiting : Clennam with his 
arm about her waist, and the fire shining, as fire in that 
same place had often shone, in Little Dorrit’s eyes. “Is 
it bright enough now?” said Arthur. “Quite bright 
enough now,” said Little Dorrit. “ Does the charm want 
any words to be said? ” asked Arthur, as he held the paper 
over the flame. “ You can say (if you don’t mind) ‘ I love 
you ! ’ ” answered Little Dorrit. So he said it, and the 
paper burned away. 

They passed very quietly along the yard; for, no one 
was there, though many heads were stealthily peeping from 
the window’s. Only one face, familiar' f old, was in the 
Lodge. When they had both accosted i , and spoken many 
kind words. Little Dorrit turned back one last time with 
her hand stretched out, saying, “Good-bye, good John! 
I hope you will live very happy, dear I ” 

Then they went up the steps of the neighbouring Saint 
^^^Georgo’s Church, and went up to the altar, where Darnel 
Doyce was waiting in his paternal character. And there, 
was Little Dorrit’s old friend who had given her the Burial , 
Register for a pillow': full of admiration that she should, 
come back to them to be married, jifter all. , 

And they were married, with the sun shining on them 
through the painted figure of Our Saviour on the window. 
And they went into the very room where Little Dorrit had 
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.srumbered after her party, to sign the Marriage Be^ster. 
And there, Mr. Pancks (destined to be chief clerk to Doyce 
and Clenuam, and afterwards partner in the house), sink- 
ing the Incendiary in the peaceful friend, looked in at the 
door to see it done, with Flora gallantly supported on one 
arm and Maggy on the other, and a background of John 
Chivery and father, and other turnkeys, who had run round 
for the moment, deserting the parent Marshalsea for its 
happy child. Nor had Flora the least signs of seclusion 
upon her, notwithstanding her recent declaration; but, on 
the contrary, was wonderfully smart, and enjoyed the ceie- 
monies mightily, though in a fluttered W'ay. 

Little Dorrit’s old friend held the inkstand as she signed 
her name, and the clerk paused in taking off the good 
clergyman’s surplice, and all the witnesses looked on with 
special interest. “For, you see,” said Little Lorrit’s old 
friend, “ this young lady is one of our curiosities, and has 
come now to the third volume of our Kegisters. Her birth 
is in what I call the first volume; she lay asleep on this 
very floor, with her pretty head on what 1 call the second 
volume; and she’s now a writing her little name as a bride, 
in what I call the third volume.” 

They all gave place when the signing was done, and Lit- 
tle Dorrit and her husband walked out of the church alone. 
They paused for a moment on the steps of the portico, 
looking at the fresh perspective of the street in the autumn 
morning sun’s bright rays, and then went down. 

Went down into a modest life of usefulness and happi- 
ness. Went down to give a mother’s care, iir the fulness 
of time, to Fanny’s neglected childienno less than to their 
own,> and to leave that lady going into Society for ever and 
adaj. Went down to give a tender nurse and friend to 
Tip for some few years, who was never vexed by the great 
exactions he made of her, in return for the riches he might 
have given her if he had ever had them, and who lovingly 
closed his eyes upon the Marshalsea and all its blighted 
fruits. They went quietly down into -the roaring streets, 
inseparable and blessed; and as they passed along in sun- 
shine and in shade, the noisy and the eager, and the arro- 
gant and the froward and the vain, fretted, and chafed, 
and made their usual uproar. 
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